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$--1n,02 e"AOGOUNT 
AMERICAN STATES, 


DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT\, 


Tux object of the undertaking, and the manner in which it is 
propoſed to earry this work into execution, being ſolely to furniſh 
important, true, and N as well as entertaining information 
regarding the preſent ſtate of North America, it was deemed in ſome 
meaſure neceflary, as being applicable and connected, to preſent our 
readers, in the hrſt place, with a ſhort and diſtin& account of the 
diſcoveries and explorations of that rich and delightful Continent in 
order to ſave continual repetitions, which would Re. 4 be unzvyoid- 
able, and at the ſame time to render the work as complete and truly 


uſeful as poſſihle, truſting that it will by no means be unacceptable, 


nor conſidered as extraneous or ſuperfluous, 

North America was diſcovered in the reign of Henry VI 
when the arts and ſciences had made very conſiderable progreſs in 
Europe. Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius and learn- 


proceedings as would be intereſting to poſterity. Theſe records afford 
ample documents for American hiſtorians, Perhaps no people on the 
globe can trace the hiſtory of their origin and progreſs with ſo mach 
preciſion as the inhabitants of North America; particularly that part 
of them who inhabit the territory of the United States. |; 

The fame which Columbus had acquired by his firſt diſcoveries on 
this weſtern continent, ſpread through Europe, and inſpired many 
with the ſpirit of — 5 As early as 1495, a few years only after 


grant or commiſhon from Henry VII. to diſcover unknown lands and 
annex them to the crown. 


ln the ſpring of 1496 he ſailed from England with two ſhips, carry- 


of Terra Labrador, and coaſted northerly nearly as far as the 67th 
degree of latitude. pers K 


I. a period 


ing, and were careful to preſerve authentic records of ſuch of their 


the firſt diſcovery of America, John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a 


ing with him his three ſons. In this voyage, he fell in with the north 
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ö 6 5 DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT | | 
The gert year he made a ſecond voyage to America with his Toit 
+ Sebaſtian, who afterwards proceeded in the diſcoveries which his 
father had begun. In June he diſcovered Bonaviſta, on the north caſt 
fide of Newfoundland. Before his return he traverſed the coaſt from 
Davis's ſtraits to Cape Florida. F 2 
In ſpring 1513, John Ponce ſailed from Porto Rico northerly, 
and diſcovered the continent in zo? 8' north latitude. He landed in 
April, a ſeaſon when the country around was covered with verdure, 
and in full bloom. This circumſtance induced him to call the country 
FLorrpa, which, for many years, was the common name for North 
— 0 ]0· 0 ENS THE 
In 1516, Sir Sebaſtian Cabot and Sir Thomas Pert (explored the 
coaſt as far as Brazil in South America. 
This vaſt extent of country, the coaſt of which was thus explored, 
remained unclaimed and unſettled by any European power (except by 
the Spaniards in South America), "ih almoſt a century from the time 
of its diſcovery. . ROD i 
It was not till the year 1524 that France attempted diſcoveries on 
the American coaſt. Stimulated by his enterprizing neighbours, Francis 
I. who poſſefled a great and active mind, ſent John Varrazano, a Flo- 
rentine, to America, for the purpoſe of making diſcoveries. He tra- 
verſed the coaſt from latitude 28% to 50? north. In a ſecond voyage, 
ſome time after, he was loſt. 
The next year Stephen Gomez, the firft Spaniard who came upon 
the American coaſt for diſcovery, failed from Groyn in Spain, to 
Cuba and Florida, ce northward to Cape Razo or Race, in la- 
titude 460 north, in ſearch of a northern paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 
In 158, Pamphilo de Narvaez, in the ſervice of Spain, failed from 
Euba with 400. men to conquer Florida; but he was wrecked on the 
coaſt by a tempeſt, and his purpoſe defeated. | 
In 1534, by the direction of Francis I. a fleet was fitted out at St. 
Malo's in France, under the command of James Cartier, or Quartier, 
with deſign to make diſcoveries in America. He arrived at New- 
foundland in May of this year. Thence he failed northerly, until he 
found himſelf in about latitude 489 3o' north, in the midft of a broad 
gulf, which he named St. Lawrence. He gave the ſame name to the 
river which empties itſelf into it. In this voyage, he ſailed as far 
north as latitude 519, expecting, in vain, to find a paſſage to China. 
Ihe next year he ſailed op the river St. Lawrence 300 leagues, to 
the Great and Swift Fall. He called the country New France ; built 
a fort near the weſt end of the Iſle of Orleans, which he called Port 
de St. Croix, in which he ſpent the winter, and returned in the fol- 
lowing ſpring to France. => 
In May 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with a conſiderable force, ſailed 
from Cuba, having for his obje& the conqueſt of Florida. He arrived 
at Spirito Santo, ; Fe whence he vets northward to Chickaſaw 
country, in about latitude 359 or 36% He died, after having ſpent a 
few years in that country, and was buried on'the bank of the Mithſippi 
River, in 1542. Alverdo ſuceeeded him. 
In 1540, Cartier made a third voyage to Canada, built a fort, and 
began a ſettlement in 1541 or 1542, Which he called Charlebourg, 
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; ſettlement and ſailed to Newfoundland. 


command of Capt. Ribalt, to Florida, near which, in the month of May, 
he diſcovered and entered a river which he called May River, It is pro- 


dr NORTE AMERICA, | | 8 

ove Port de St. Croix. He ſoon after broke up the 
In 1542, Francis la Roche, Lord Robe well, or Roberval, was ſent 
$0 Canada by the French king, with three ſhips and about two hun- 
dred men, women and children. They wintered here in a fort which 

they had built, and returned in the f. 8 the year 1550, a 
large number of adventurers ſailed for Canada, but were never after 
heard of. In 1598, the king of France commiſſioned the Marquis de 
la Roche to conquer Canada, and other countries not poſſeſſod by any 
Chriſtian Prince. It is not aſcertained, however, that La Roche ever 


5 
* 


attempted to execute his commiſſion, or that any further attempts 


were made to ſettle Canada during this century. | 
During the ſucceeding 30 years, the paſſion for diſcovery took ana- 
ther direction. Adventurers from Europe were ſeeking a paſſage to 
India and China by the N. E. buy were prevented · from accompliſhing 
their views by the cold. and ice of thoſe inhoſpitable regions. In this 
interval, the French of Brittany, the Spaniards of Biſcay, and the 
Portugueſe, enjoyed the fiſhery on the banks of Newfoudland with- 
out interruption. - * EY ene | . 
In 1548, King Edward VI. granted à penſion for life to Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in conſideration of the many important diſcoveries he had made 
in America, Very „ deſcendants of the Cabot family now 
live in the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, = + 
In 1562, the Admiral of France, Chatillon, ſent-out a fleet under the 


* 


bable that this river is the ſame which we now call St. Mary's, which forms 
a part of the ſouthern boundary of the United States. As he coaſted 
northward he diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which he called 
Port Royal, and failed up it ſeveral leagues. On one of the rivers he 
bujttA fort and called it Charles, in which he left a colony under the 
direction of Captain Albert. The ſeverity of Albert's meaſures au- 
cited a mutiny, in which, to the ruin of the colony, he was flain. 
Two years after, Chattillon ſent Rene Laudonier witk three ſhips to 
Florida. In June he arrived at the river May, on which he bullt u 
fort, and in honour to his king, Charles IX. he called it Carolina, - 

In Auguſt, ſame year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at-Floridy the ſecond 
time, with a fleet of ſeven veſſels, to recruit the colony, which, two 


Years before, he had left under the direQion of the unfortunate- Capt. 


Albert. | | s 
The September following, Pedro:Melandes,. with fix Spaniſh ſhips, 
purſued Ribalt up the river on which he had ſettled, and overpowet- 
ing him in numbers, cruelly maſſacred him and his whole company. 
Melandes having in this way taken poſſeſſion of the country, built 
three forts, and left them ſtrongly garriſoned. Laudonier and his co- 
lony on May River, receiving information of the fate of Ribalt, took 
the alarm and made their eſcape; $4 by nes, x; 
In 1567 a fleet of three ſhips was ſent from France to Florida, un- 
der the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object of this er- 
pedition was, to diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Florida which 
they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three years before. He ar- 
ved on the coaſt of Florida in April 1568, ** ſoon after made 2 
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ſucceſsful attack upon the forts. The recent cruelty of Melandes and 
his company excited revenge in the breaſt of Gourges, and rouſed the 
unjuſtifiable principle of retaliation. He took the —＋ put moſt of 
the Spaniards to the ſword ; and having burned and demoliſhed all 
their fortreſſes, returned to France. During the fifty years next after 
this event, the French enterpriſed no ſettlements in America. | 
All attempts to diſcover a N. E. paſſage to India being fruſtrated, 
or in a manner abandoned, Capt, Frabiſher was in 1567 ſent to find 
out a N. W. paſſage to that country. The firſt land which he made 
on the coaſt was a cape, which, in honour to the queen, he called 
Queen Elizabeth's Foreland, In coaſting northerly he diſcoyered the 
ſtraits which bear his name, and which are now conſidered as impaſ- 
fable by reaſon of fixed ice. He proſecuted his ſearch for a paſſage in- 
to the weſtern ocean, till he was prevented by the ice, and then re- 
turned to England. The two following years he made a ſecond and 
third voyage, but made no material diſcovery, | 
Sir Francis Drake, being on a cruiſe againſt the Spaniards in the 
Zouth Sea, landed on the continent of America, northward of Cali- 
fornia, took poſſeſſion of a harbour, and called the circumjacent coun- 
try between lat. 380 and 429, New Albion, which name it has ever 
fince retained, B itn 5 af $0Tge” 
«Jn x $79 Sir Humphry Gilbert obtained a patent from Queen Eliza- 
Þeth, for lands not yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, provided he 
would take poſſeſſipn within fix years, With this encouragement he 
failed to Newfoundland, and in Auguſt 1583 anchored in Conception 
Bay. He took formal poſſeſſion of the Continent of North America 
for the crown of England. In purſuing his diſcoveries he loſt one of 
his ſhips on the ſhoals of Sable, and on his return home, a ſtorm over- 
took him, in which he was unfartunately loſt, and the intended ſettle- 
ment was prevented, N relies me doing ® 
| In 1584 other two patents were granted by Queen Elizabeth, one 
to Adrian Gilbert, the other to Sir Walter Raleigh, for lands not 
poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. By the direction of Sir Walter, 
two ſhips were fitted and ſent out under the command of Philip Amidas 
and Arthur Barlow, with a number af paſſengers, who arrived on the 
coaſt, and anchored in a harbour ſeven Jeagyes weſt of the Roanoke, 
This colony returned to England with Sir Francis Drake, in June 
1586. In July, they, in a formal manner, took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
Us and, in honour of their virgin queen, Elizabeth, they called it 
irginia. Till this time the country was known by the general name of 
Florida. After this VMA became the common name for all North 
lu 1586 Sir Walter Raleigh ſent Sir Richard Grenville to America, 
with ſeven ſhips, who arrived at Wococon harbour. Having ſtationed 
a colony of more than an hundred people at Roanoke, under the di- 
rection of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coaſted north-eaſterly as far as Che- 
fapeak Bay, and returned to England. | NS TL» 
The colony under Capt. Lane' endured extreme hardſhips, and muſt 
have periſhed, had not Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Vir- 
ginia, and carried them to England, after having made ſeveral con- 
queſts for the queen in the Weſt Indies and other places, Et 


a or NORTH AMERICA, 9 
A ſhort time thereafter Sir Richard Grenville arrived with-new re- 
gruits; and although he did not find the colony which he had before 
left, and knew not but they had periſhed, he had the raſhneſs to leave 
ſome more men at the ſame place. | D 
The year following, Sir Walter ſent another company to Virginia, 


under Governor White, with a charter and twelve aſſiſtants. In July 


he arrived at Roanoke. Not one of the ſecond company remained, 
He determined, however, to riſk a third colony. Accordingly he 
left about one hyndred and twenty people at the old ſettlement, and 
returned to England. (3's, 
II Auguſt this year Manteo was baptized in Virginia. He was the 
firſt native Indian who received that ordinance in that part of America. 
He, with Towaye, another Indian, had viſited England, and returne 
ed home to Virginia with the colony. On the 18th of Auguſt, Mrs. 
Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom ſhe called Vixcinia. She 
was born at Roanoke, and was the firſt child, of Britiſh parents, born 
in North America. EY en Ny 
In 1590, Governor White returned to bo gs with ſupplies and 
recruits for his colony; but, to his great grief, not a man was to be 
found. They had all miſerably famiſhed ich hunger, or were maſ- 
ſacred by the Indians. | | 
In 1592, Juan de Fuca, a Greek, in the ſervice of Spain, was ſent 
by the viceroy of Mexico & diſcover a N. W. pallage, by exploring 
the weſtern fide of the American continent. He diſcovered a ſtrait 
which bears his name, in the 48th deg. N. lat. and ſuppoſed it to be 
the long deſired paſſage, 
In 1598, De la Loche obtained from Henry IV. of France a com- 
miſſion to conquer Canada, and other countries not poſſeſſed by any 
Chriſtian. prince. He failed from France with a number of convicts 
from the priſons, and landed ſeyeral on the Ifle of Sable. Some 
years after, the ſurvivors, being but few in number, were taken off 
and carried home to France ; RR pardoned them, and made each 
a recompence for their ſufferings. : 
In the beginning of 1602, Bartholomew Goſnold, with ſeveral per- 
fons, made a voyage to North Virginia, and diſcovered and gave names 
to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth's Iſlands, and to 
Dover Cliff. Elizabeth Iſland was the place which they fixed for their 
firſt ſettlement, But the courage of thoſe who were to have tarried 
failing, they all went on board and returned to England. 2 
Martin Pring and William Brown, were next year ſent by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall veſſels, to make diſcoveries in North 
Virginia, They came upon the coaſt, which was broken with a mul- 
titude of iſlands, in lat. 430 3o' north. They coaſted ſouthward to 
Cape Cod Bay ; thence round the Cape into a commodious harbour, 
where they went aſhore and remained ſome time, during which they 
loaded one of their veſſels with ſaſſafras, and returned to England. 
Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage to South Virginia, in — of 
the third colony which had been left there by Governor White, in 
I 587, having touched at ſeveral of the Weſt India Iſlands, landed near 
Cheſapeak Bay, where, in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians, he and four 
of his men were upfortunately ſlain. The reſt, without any further 
ſearch for the colony, returned to England. 
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About this time alfo, Henry IV. of France ſigned a patent in fayour 
of De Mons, or Monts, of all the country from the goth to the 46th 
degree of north latitude, under the name of Acabia. And next year 
he began ſome plantations in the bay of Funda. en g 


In May 1605, George's Iſland and Pentecoſt Harbour were Ates 


vered by Captain George Weymouth. In May he entered à large 
ni ver in latitude 432 20', (variation 110 15 weſt), ſuppoſed to be 
Kennebeck or Penobſcot. Captain Weymouth carried with him to 
England ſome of the natives, whom he delivered to Sir Ferdinande 
Georges, then Governor of Plymouth. try ng OE CT II ATT 
In 1606, James I. by patent, divided Virginia into two. colonies. 
The Southern, included all lands between the 34th and 41ſt degrees 
of north latitude. This was ſtyled the Firſt Colony, under the name 
of South Virginia, -and was granted to the London Company. The 
Northern, called the Second Calony, and known by the general nams 
of North Virginia, included all lands between the 38th and 45th de- 

es north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth Company. 

h of theſe colonies had a council to govern them. To prevent dil- 
putes about territory, the colony which ſhould laſt place themſelves 
was prohibited to plant within a limited number of miles of the other. 
There appears to have been an inconſiſtency in theſe grants, as the 
Hands lying between the 38th and 41ſt degrees are covered by both pa- 
After many fruitleſs attempts on the part of theſe two companies 
to eſtabliſh themſelves on the coaſt, the South Virginia, or London 
Company, in the year 1640, ſealed a patent to Lord de la War, con- 
ſtituting him Governor and Captain General of South Virginia. Ee 
foon after embarked for that eountry with Captain Argall, and about 
wo hundred men, in three ſhips, and in the month of June arrived at 
Fames's Town, fo called by ſome of the former ſettlers in honour of 
= I. Frotp: this period we may date the firſt permanent ſettlement 

* Britons in North America, .  ._ "FM 
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In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale reinforced the colony of South Virginia 
with about three hundred people, and Sir Thomas Gates with. a con- 
fiderable number more, furniſhing them with cattle and ſwine. 1 
As early as the year 1607, or 1608, Henry Hudſon, an Engliſh- 
mun, under a commiſſion from King James, in the employ of the Eaſt 
- India company, made ſeveral yoyages for the diſcovery of a north weſt 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. In 1609, upon ſome miſunderſtanding, he 
engaged in the Dutch ſervice, in the proſecution of the fame deſign, 

on his return ra along the ſea coaſt of what has fince been 
<alled New Hog (which, a few years before, was granted by 


— James to his Engliſh ſubjects, the Plymouth Company), and en- 
tered Hudſon's river, giving it his own name. He aſcended this river 


in his boat as far as what hes ſince been called Aurania, or Albany. 
In 4613, the Dutch Weſt India Company ſent ſome ' perſons to this 
river to trade with the Indians; and as early as 1623, the Dutch had 
a trading houſe on Connecticut river. In conſequence of theſe diſco- 
veries and ſettlements, the Dutch claimed all the country _— 
from Cape Cad to Cape Henlopen along the ſea coaſt, and as far bac 

Into the country as any of the rivers within thoſe limits extend. But 
their claim has been diſputed. This extenſive country the Dutch 
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called New Netherlands, and in 16 14 the States General granted a 
patent to ſundry merchants for an excluſive trade on H 's river, 


who, the ſame year, built a fort on the weſt ſide near Albany. From 
this time we may date the ſettlement of New Y ork. | 2 

Conception Bay, on the Iſland of Newfoundland, was ſettled in the 
year 1610, by about forty planters, under Governor John Guy, to 
whom King James had given a patent of i 


108. 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a ſettlement at Quebec in 1608. 
St. Croiz, Mount Manſel, and Port. Royal were ſettled about the 
ſame time. Theſe ſettlements remained undiſturbed till 1613, when 


che Virginians, hearing that the French had ſettied within their limits, 


ſent Capt. Argal to diſlodge them. For this purpoſe he ſailed to Sag- 
adahok, took their forts at Mount Manſel, St. Crux and Port Royal, 
with their veſſels, ordnance, cattle and proviſions, and carried them to 
James“ Town in Virginia. Quebec was left in poſſeſſion of the French. 
In 1614, Capt. John Smith, with two ſhips and forty-five men and 
boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments upon 2 
gold and copper mine. His orders were, to fiſh and trade with the 
natives, if he ſhould fail in his expectations with regard to the mane. 
To facilitate this buſineſs, he took with him Tantum, an Indian, per- 
haps one that Capt. Weymouth carried to England in 160 5. In April 
he reached the ifland Monanigan in lat. 43% 30. Here Capt. Smith 
was directed to Ray and keep poſſeſſiom with a few men, for the pu- 
poſe of making a trial of the whaling buſineſs ; but being difappointed 
in this, he built and manned ſeven boats, which made a very ſucceſaſul 
voyage. In the mean time the Captain himſelf, with about eight men, 
coaſted from Penobſcot to 8 k, Acociſco, Paſſataquack, Tra- 
gabizanda, now called Cape thence to Acomac, where he ſkir- 
miſhed with ſome Indians; thence to Cape Cod, where he fet bis In- 
Gan, Tantum, aſhore, and returned to Monahi In this voyage 
he found two French ſhips in the Bay of Maffachuſetts, who had ome 
time before, and during that period, been trading very adrantageoully 
with the Indians. It was conjectured that there were, at this time, 
three thouſand Indians upon the Maſſachuſetts iſland, 422-10 
Capt. Smith embarked for England in one of the veſſels, leaving 
the other under the command of Capt. Thomas Hunt, to equip for a 
voyage to Spain. After Capt. Smith's departure, Hunt perfidicuſly 
allured twenty Indians to come on board his ſhip at Patuxit, and ſeven 
more at Naufit, and carried them to the iſland of Malaga, where be 
fold them to be ſlaves for life. This conduct, which fixes an indeli- 
ble ſtigma upon the character of Hunt, very juſtly excited in the 
breaſts of the Indians fuch an inveterate hatred of the Engliſh, chat, 
for many years after, all commercial .mtercourſe with them was ren- 
dered exoeedinly dangerous. | | | Loan 
Capt. Smith arrived in London the laſt of Auguft, where be dre 
à map of the country, and called it Nzw ExeLaxy. From this time 
North Virginia aſſumed the name of New England, and the name 
of Virginia was confined to the ſouthern colony. 38 
About this time war, famine and peſtilence, began to rage mung 
the natives of New England, and ſwept off great numbers of them. 
When Thomas Dermer arrived there in 2619, he found many places, 
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before populous; almoſt deſolate, and the few remaining inhabitants 

either ſick or but ſcarcely recovered. ES, 
In 1627, a colony of Swedes and Finns came over and landed at 

Cape Henlopen, and afterwards purchaſed of the Indians the land 

from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Delaware, on both fides of the 


river, which they called New Swedeland Stream. On this river they: 


built ſeveral forts, and made ſettlements. | x 

About 1633, in conſequence of the rigour of the laws of England 
againſt the Roman Catholics, Lord Baltimore, with a number of his 
perſecuted brethren, came over, and in honour of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, called the place in which they ſettled MaxyLanp. 4 

In 1635, Rhode Iſland was firſt ſettled in confequence of a religious 
perſecution, Mr. Roger Williams, happening to differ with ſome of 
his brethren in ſentiment, was very unjuſtifiably baniſhed the colony, 
and went with twelve others, his adherents, and ſettled at Providence. 
From this beginning aroſe the colony, now ſtate, of Raovs IsLanp. 
In 1663, Charles II. granted to the Duke of York, what is now 
called New JzxsEr, then a part of a large tract of country known by the 
name of New Netherland. Some parts of New Jerſey were ſettled by 
the Dutch as early as 1614 or 1616. 5 

In the year 1662, Charles II. alſo granted to Edward, Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and ſeven others, almoſt the whole territory of the three ſou- 
thern ſtates, North and South Carolina and Georgia. Two years 
after he granted à ſecond charter, enlarging their boundaries. The 
proprietors, by virtue of authority veſted in them by their charter, 
engaged Mr. Locke to frame a ſyſtem of laws for the government of 
their intended colony. Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, no effec- 
tual ſettlement was made until the year 1669 (though one had been 
formerly attempted), when Governor Sayle came over with a colony, 
and fixed on a neck of land between Aſhley and Cooper Rivers. 
Thus commenced the ſettlement of CaxolLIxa, which then included 
the whole territory between the 299 and 369 30“ north lat. together 
with the Bahama Iſland, lying between lat. 229 and 27 north. 

In 1681 a royal charter for Pennſylvania was granted to William 


Penn. A colony came over next year and ſettled under that gentle- 


man, who continued to act as governor for a few years. The firſt 
aſſembly in the Province of Pennſylvania was held at Cheſter in 1782. 
Thus, the immortal William Penn, a Quaker, juſtly celebrated as 2 


great and good man, had the honour of laying the foundation of the 


preſent populous and very flouriſhing State of PznnsyCvania. 

In 1132, a projet having been formed for planting and rearing a 
colony between the rivers — and Alatamaha, application was 
accordingly. made to George II. who approved, encouraged, and pro- 
moted the plan ſo highly, that in compliment to him, they called the 
new province GEORGIA. Truſtees were appointed to conduct the ne- 
ceſſary arrangements. Same year a very conſiderable number of peo- 
ple embarked for Georgia, where they arrived, and landed at Vama- 
crew. In exploring the country, they found an elevated and pleaſant 
ſpot of ground on the bank of a navigable river, upon which they 
marked out a town, and, from the Indian name of the river which pat: 
ſed by it, called it Savannah, From this period we may date the ſet- 
tlement of Georgia. 8 | | 
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The country now called Kentueky, was well known to the Indian 
traders many years befure its ſettlement, They gave a deſ of 
it to Lewis Evans, who publiſhed his firſt map of it xs early as the 
year 1752. James Machride, with ſome others, explored this country 
in 1754. Col. Daniel Boon alſo viſited it in 1769. e 


Four years after, Col. Boon and his family, with ſome other fami- 
lies, who were joined by 4 few men from Powel's valley, began the 
ſettlement of KenTugey, which is now one of the moſt growing calo- 


nies, 3 in the world; and was erected into an independent ſtate, 
by act of Congreſs, in December 1790, and received into the Union 


o 


in June 1792. 


The tract of country called Vxtnovr, was once claimed both by 
of New-York and New-Hampſhire. When hoſtilities commenced be- 
ay, tween Great -Britain and her Colonies, the inhabitants conſidering 
ce. themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, as to civil government, and not 
| within any legal juriſdictian, afſociated and formed for themſelves a 
ow conſtitution of government. Under this conſtitusion, they have conti- 
the nued to exerciſe all the powers of an independent ſtate. Vermont 


was not admitted into union with the other ſtates till 1991 j yet it mey 
be ventured to date her political exiſtence, as a ſeparate government, 
from the year 1777, becauſe, ſince that time, Vermont has, $0 all ir- 
tents and purpoſes, been a ſovereign and independent State. The vrit | 
ſettlement in this ſtate was made at Bennington as early as 1764, or 


thereabouts. | 

NORTH AMERICA, _--. 
ComeaznenDs all that part of the weſtern continent which lies north 
of the iſthmus of Darien, extending north and ſouth from about the 
10th deg. north lat. to the north pole; and eaſt and weſt fram the 


ny, Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, between the 35th and 168th degrees of 
ers. weſt long: from Greenwich, Beyond the joth degree north fat few 
ded diſcoveries have been made, In July 1779, Capt. Cook proceeded as 

far as lat. 71, when he came to a ſolid of ice extending from 


continent to continent. 


Division or NokxTH AAT vaſt track of country is bound- 


tle- ed weſt by the Pacific Ocean, ſouth and eaſt by California, New 
irſt Mexico and Louiſiana, the United States, Canada and the Atlantic 
82. ocean; and, extending as fgr north as the country is habitable, a few 


Britiſh, French, and ſome other European ſettlements excepted, is 
peopled wholly by various natiens and tribes of Indians. The Indians 
alſo poſſeſs large tracts of country within the Spaniſh America, and 


8 2 Britiſtt dothinions, Thoſe parts of North America, not inhabited b. 
Was Indians, including Greenland, belong to Denmark, Great Britain, t 
pro- American States, and Spam. Spain claims Eaft and Weft Florida, 
the and en weſt of the Miffifipi, and fouth of the northern boundaries of 
ne- Louiſiana, New Mexico and California; Great Britain claims all the 
De0- eonntry inhabited by Europeans, lying narth and eaſt of the United 
ma- States, except Greenland, which belongs to Denmark. North Ame- 
ſant nes contains the United States, Weſt Greenland, Britiſh America, 


and part of Spaniſh America, meluding the following States and Pro- 
vinces. : | 
. o . g . 


* 
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| 
| 
| | TABLE. | ; 
Countries, Provinces Number , 
| and States. Inhabitants. a n 
1 | |» , BELONGING TO DENMARK, . 
Weſt Greenland 10,000 New Herrnhut - 
| | | BRITISH PROVINCES. 
| „New Britain unknown | "EY 
| Upper Canada 20,000 . Kingſton, Detroit, Niagara 
| Lower Canada 130,000 Quebec, Montreal 5 
| ' Newfoundland 7,000 Placentia, St. John's 
| Cape Breton I. 1,000 Sidney, Louiſburg k 
New Brunſwick Fredericktown | 
, Nova Scotia 354000 Halifax 
St. John's Il. J in 1783 5,000 Charlottetown 
| OY | UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Vermont | 85,5 35 Windſor, Rutland 
Newhampſhire 141,885 Portſmouth, Concord 
Maſſachuſetts 378,787 Boſton, Salem, Newbury Port, 

Diſtrict of Maine 96,540 Portland, Hallowell, Pownalb. 
Rhode Iſland 68,825 Newport, Providence 

Connecticut 237,946 New Haven, Hartford 

| New York 340,120 New York, Albany 
#| New Jerſey 184,139 Trenton, Burlington, Brunſwick 
j Pennſylvania 434,373 Philadelphia, Lancaſter | 

Delaware 59,094 Dover, Wilmington, Newcaſtle 
Maryland 319,728 Annapolis, Baltimore 
Virginia | 747,610 Richmond, Peterſb. Norfolk 
Kentucky 73,677 Lexington 
North Carolina 393,751 Newbern, Edenton, Halifax 

South Carolina 249,073 Charleſton, Columbia 
_ Georgia | 82,548 Savannah, Auguſta : 
Territory S. of Ohio“ 35,691 Knoxville, Naſhville, Grenville 
Territory N. W. of Ohio Marietta f | | 

| G SPANISH PROVINCES, 
* Laſt Florida Auguſtine 

Welt Florida Penſacola 
Louiſiana New Orleans 

New Mexico | St. Fee 
California St. Juan 
Mexico, or New Spain Mexico 


Baffin's Bay, lying between the yoth and 8oth degrees north lat. is 

the largeſt and moſt northern that has yet been diſcovered in North 

| America, It opens into the Atlantic ocean through Baffin's and 
| - Davis's Straits, between Cape Chidley, on the Labrador coaſt, and 
1 Cape Farewell. It communicates with Hudſon's Bay to the ſouth, 
13 through a cluſter of iſlands. In this capacious bay or gulph, is James 
f Tfland, the ſouth point of which is called Cape Bedford; and the 
l {ſmaller iſlands of Waygate and Diſko. Davis's Straits ſeparate Green- 
land from the American continent, and are between Cape Walſing 


* The above number ck inhabitants are accurately calculated down to che preſen 


ille 
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ham, on James iſland, and South Bay in Greenland, where they are 
about 60 leagues broad, and extend from the 67th to the 71ſt degrees 
of lat. above Diſko iſland. The moſt ſouthern point of Greenland is 
ealled Cape Farewell. | | e 

Hudſon's Bay took its name from Henry Hudſon, who diſcovered 
it in 1610. It lies between 51 and 69 degrees of north lat. The. 
eaſtern boundery of the Bay is Terra de Labrador; the northern part 
has a ſtraight coaſt facing the bay, 2 with a line of iſles innu- 
merable. A vaſt bay, called the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, 
and opens into Hudſon's bay, by means of gulph Hazard, — 
which the Beluga whales paſs in great numbers. The entrance of the 
Bay, from the Atlantic ocean, after leaving, to the north, Cape 
Farewell and Davis's Straits, is between Reſolution Iſles on the north, 
and Button's Ifles, on the Labrador coaſt, to the ſouth, forming the 
eaſtern extremity of Hudſon's Straits. 5 | 

The coaſts are very high, rocky and rugged at top; in fome places 
very ſteep, but ſometimes exhibit extenſive beaches. The iſlands of 
Saliſbury, Nottingham and Digges, are very lofty and naked. The 
depth of water in the middle of the Bay is about 140 fathoms. From 
Cape Churchill to the ſouth end of the bay, are regular ſoundings z 
near the ſhore, ſhallow, with muddy or ſandy bottom. To the north- 
ward of Churchill, the ſoundings are irregular, the bottom rocky, and 
in ſome parts the rocks appear above the — at low water. 

James? Bay lies at the bottom, or moſt ſouthern part of Hudſon's 
Bay, with which it eommunicates, and divides New Britain from 
South Wales. To the northweſtward of Hudſon's bay is an extenfive 
chain of lakes, among which Menichlick, Lat. 619, long. 105% W. 
North of this, is Lake Dobount, to the northward of which lies the 
extenſive country of the northern Indians. Weſt of theſe lakes, be- 
tween the latitudes of 60 and 66 degrees, after paſſing a large cluſter 
of unnamed lakes, hes the lake or ba Arathapeſcow, whoſe ſouthern 
ſhores are inhabited by the Arathapefcow Indians. North of this, and 
near the Arctic circle, is Lake Edlande, around which live the Dog- 
nbbed Indians. Further north, is Buffalo Lake, near which, is 
Copper Mine River, in lat. 72 N. and long. 1199 W. of Greenwich. 
The Copper Mine Indians inhabit this country. 7. 

Between Copper Mine River, which is ſaid to empty into the Nor- 
thern ſea, where the tide riſes 12 or 14 feet, and which in its whole. 
courſe is encumbered with ſhoals and falls, and the northaweſt coaſt of 
North America, is an extenſive tract of unexplored country. Deſcending 


from north to ſouth on the weſtern coaſt of America, juſt ſouth of the 


Arctic circle, Cape Prince of Wales, oppoſite Eaſt Cape on the eaſt- 
ern continent, appears; and here the two continents approach neareft 
to each other. Proceeding ſouthward, are Norton Sound, Cape Ste- 
phen's, Shoalneſs, Briſtol Bay, Prince William's Sound, Cook's. 
River, Admiralty Bay, and Port Mulgrave, Nootka Sound, &c. 
From Nootka Sound proceeding ſouth, is the unexplored geuntry of 


New Albion, thence to Californio and New Mexico. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 


— 
SITUATION AD EXTENT, 

| Urra the general name of Britiſh America, we 3 the vaſt 
extent of country, bountled fouth, by the United States of America 
and the Atlantic ocean; eaſt, by the ſame ocean and Davis's Straits, 
which divide it from Greenland, — north to the northern li- 
_ of the Hudſon's bay charter; and weſtward indebnitely — Lying 
ween 422 g0' and od north latitude;ʒ betw * and 96 W. 

lon. from Grccetwich, © ory 225 2 on 

Drv1510%s. -- Britiſh America is divided into four Provinces, vim. 
Upper Canada; Lower Canada, to which are annexed New een 
or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, ahd the Iſland of Cape Bre: 
ton, which in — was formed into a ſeparate government by the 
ps go of Sydney; New Brunſwick z Nova Sbotia, to which is annex- 
ed the Ifland of St. John's. Beſides theſe, there is the Iſland of 
Newfoundland. The number of people in the whole of the northern 

Britiſh. colonies is perhaps 160,000 or 180,000. | 

| New Barrhan, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and com. 
2 called the country of the Eſquimauz, comprehending Labrador, 
North and South Wales, has obtained the general name of New 
Bar ran, and is attached to the government of Lower Canada. It is 
bounded by unknown lands and frozen ſeas, about the Pole, on the 
north; by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt; by the bay aud river of St. 

4 Lawrence, and Canada, on the ſouth ; and by unknown lands on the 
_ weſt. Its length js computed to be about $50 miles, and 950 broad. 

Moura. In this country, towards the north, are very lofty 
mountains, which are perpetually covered with dog and the winds, 
| blowing from thence generally three quarters of the year, occaſion 

4 ſuch a degree of cold in the winter bver all North America, that the 
like is not experienced in any other part of the world in the ſame lati- 

 hude, 

_.» Rivens.— The principal rivers which. water this country, are the 
Wager, Monk, Seal, Pockerekelks, Churchill, Nelſon, Hayes, New 
Severn, Albany and Mooſe rivers, all which empty im Hadſon's and 

James“ Bay from the weſt. The mouths of all theſe rivers are filled 

with ſhoals, except Churchill's, in which the largeſt ſhips may lie; 

but ten miles higher, the channel is obſtructed by fand banks.. Alt 
the rivers, as far as they have been explored, ave fall of rapids and ca- 
taracts, many fathoms perpendicular. Down theſe rivers the India 
traders find a quick paſſage; but their returns a labour of many months. 

This country is extremely barren, almoſt paſt the efforts of eultiva· 

Von. The ſurface is every where une ven, and covered with 23 

ſtone of an amazing fire.” It is 2 country of fruitle(s valleys and f 

ful mountains, ſome of an aftonithing height. The valleys are of 

Jakes, formed nut from „but rain and ſnow, ſo . chilly as to 

be productive of a few ſtnall trout only. The mountains have here and 

there a blighted ſhrub, or a little moſs. The vallies are full of crook- 
ed, ſtunted trees, pines, fir, birch and cedars, or rather a ſpecies of. 
the j juniper, Every kind of European ſeed hitherto ſown in this in. 
hoſpitable climate has periſhed ; but it is thought that if the ſeed of 
porn from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway was introduced, 


t would be productive, as u great deal depends the place where 


he ſeed comes from. In lat. 600, on this coaſt, vegetation ceaſes, 
The whole ſhore, like that on the weſt, is faced with iſlands at ſome 


liſtance from land. | 125 
Innantrants, Cos ros, &c.— The inhabitants among the 'moun- 
ains are Indians; wang the coaſts, Eſquimaux. In ſome reſpects they 
re very ſavage, In their ſhapes and faces they differ from the Ame- 
icans who live to the ſouthward, and are much more like the Lap- 
anders, and the Samoeids of Europe. They poſſeſs numerous herds 
ff rein- deer, but never think of training them for the fledge ; they 
pply their dogs to that uſe, although in general of a very ſmall fize. 
The laudable zcal of the Moravian clergy induced them, in the year 
1752, to ſend miſſionaries from Greenland to this country. They fix- 
d on Neſbit's harbour for their ſettlement ; but of the firſt party, 
ome of them were killed, and the others driven away. Two years 
after, under the protection of the Britiſh Government, another at- 
empt was made, which proved more {uccebsful. 
CiiuarE.— The climate, even about Haye's river, in only lat. 57, 
, during winter, exceſſively cold. The ſnows begin to fall in Odto- 
ber, and continue falling by intervals the whole winter, and, when 
the froſt is moft rigorous, in form of the fineſt ſand. The ice on the 
river is eight feet thick. Port wine freeres into a fold maſs; brandy 
coagulates. The very breath falls on the blankets of the beds in the 
form of a hoar froſt, and the bed clothes are often found frozen to the 
wall, The ſun riſes, in the ſhorteſt day, five minutes paſt nine, and 
ſets five minutes before three. In the longeſt day the fun riſes at three, 
and ſets about nine. The ice begins to diſappear in May, and hot 
weather commences about the middle of June, which at times is ſo 
violent as to ſcorch the faces of the hunters. Thunder is not frepuent, 
but very violent. But there muſt be a great difference of heat and 
cold in this vaſt extent, which reaches from lat. 50 40 to lat. 64 N. 
During winter the firmament is not without its beauties. Mock 
halos, are not unfrequent ; they are very bright, and richly tinged with 
all the colours of the Taingow. The fun riſes and fets with a large 
cone of yellowiſh light. The night is enlivened with the Aurora Bo- 
realis, which ſpreads a thouſand different lights and colours over the 
whole cotcave of the fky, not to be defaced even by the ſplendor of 
the full moon; and the ſtars are of a fiery redneſs, | 
AnimaLs.— The animals of theſe countries are, the mooſe deer, ſtags, 
rein deer, bears, tygers, buffalos, wolves, foxes, beavers, . otters, 
hs, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares. The fea- 
va thered kinds are geeſe, buſtards, ducks, growſe, and all manner of 
of wild fowls, Indeed multitudes of birds retire to this remote country, 
ht- to Ladrador and Newfoundland, from places more remotely ſouth, per- 
of haps from the Antilles; and ſome even of the moſt delicate little ſpe- 
to cies. Moſt of them, with numbers of aquatic fowls, are ſeen return- 
md 1 ſouthward with their broods to more favourable climates, 
The ſavages in ſome reſpects regulate their months by the appearance 
of birds; and have their gooſe month, from the vernal appearance of 
geeſe from the ſouth. All the growſe kind, ravens, cinereous crows, 
titmouſe, and Lapland finch, brave the ſevereſt winter; and ſeveral of 
the falcons. and owls ſeek ſhelter in the woods. Of fiſh, there are 
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ation of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and 
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whales, morſes, ſeals, codfiſh, and a white fiſh, preferable to herrings; 
and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. 
All the quadrupeds are clothed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur, In 
ſummer there is, as in other places, a variety in the colours of the ſe- 
reral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for three 
months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every ſort of beaſts, 
and even their fowls, are of the colour of the fnow ; every thing ani- 
mate and inanimate being fubject to this metamorphoſis, What is a 
moſt ſurpriſing and remarkable phenomenon, and what indeed is one 
of the molt ſtriking things that draw the moſt inattentive to an admi- 


cats from Britain that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the 
approach of winter, have entirely changed their appearance, and ac- 
quired a much longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair than they had 
— 8 Kg: 
- Piscoveay and Commerce. —The knowledge of theſe northern ſeaz 
and countries was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the dif- 
covery of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early as 
the year 1576. Since then it has been frequently dropped and as often 
revived, but never yet completed; and from the late voyages of dil- 
covery it {ſeems probable, that no practicable paſſage ever can be found. 
Frobiſher diſcovered the Main of New Britgin, or Terra de. Labrador, 
and thoſe ſtraits to which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis 
failed from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more northern coaſts, 
| but he ſeems never to have entered the bay. Hudſon made three 
voyages on the fame adventure, the firſt in 1605, the ſecond in 1608, 
and his third and laſt in 1610. This bold and judicious navigator en- 
tered the ſtraits that lead into the bay known by his name, coaſted a 
great part of it, and penetrated eighty degrees and a half into the 
heart. of the frozen zone. His ardor for the diſcovery not Being abated 
by the difficulties he ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, and world 
of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the enſuing ſpring, and prepared, 
in the beginning of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries ; but his crew, who 
ſuffered equal hardſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mu- 
tinied, ſeized upon him and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt faithful to 
him, and committed them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. 
Hudſan and his companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, 
or, gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; the 
ſhip and the reſt of the men returned home. 
Other attempts towards a diſcoyery were made in 1612 and 1667; 
and a patent for planting the country, with a charter for the company, 
was obtained in the year 1670. In 1646 Captain Ellis wintered a8 
. far north as 57 degrees and a half, and Captain Chriſtopher attempted 
farther diſcoveries in 1661. But beſides theſe voyages, great merit is 
to be attributed to the Hudſon's Bay Company for a journey by land, 
which throws mych additional light on this matter, by affording what 
may be called demonſtration, how much farther north, at leaſt in ſome 
parts of their voyage, ſhips muſt go, before they can paſs from one 
'lide of America to the other. The northern Indians, who came down 
to the company's factories to trade, had brought to their knowledge 3 
river, which, on account of much copper being found near it, had ob- 


rained the name of the Copper Mine River. The company being de- 
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frous of examining into this matter with preciſion, commiſſioned Mr. 
Hearne, who having been brought up for the navy, and ſerved in it 
or ſeveral years, was extremely well qualified for the purpoſe, to pro- 
eed over land, under the convoy of thoſe Indians, for that river; 
hich he had orders to ſurvey, if poſſible, quite down to its entrance 
to the ſea; to make obſervatians-for fixing the latitudes and longi- 
ades ; and to bring home maps and drawings, both of it and the coun- 
ies through which he ſhould paſs. 8 

From the map therefore which Mr. Hearne conſtructed of this ſin- 
lar journey, it would appear, that the mouth of the Copper Mine 
iver lies in latitude 720 N. and longitude 250 W. from Churchill 
river; that is, about 1199 W. of Greenwich. Mr. Hearne's journey 
back from the Copper Mine river to Churchill laſted almoſt a year 
and ſeven months. The unparalleled hardſhips he ſuffered, and the 
eſſential ſervice he performed, have met with a ſuitable reward from 


= his conſtituents. He has been ſeveral years governor of Prince of 
WV ales's Fort, on Churchill river, where he was taken priſoner by the 
4 ” WW French in 1982. | . 
Jie Though the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe for which they 
er navigated this bay, their project, even in its failure, has been of great 


n advantage to Britain, The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's 
Bay, as we have already obſerved, abound with animals, whoſe fur 
and {kins are excellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a com- 
pany, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the ex- 
509 cluſive trade to this bay, and they have acted under it ever ſince with 
' WY great benefit to themſelves, though comparatively with little advan- 


bse to Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried on to a 
"a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this exclu- 
bor five company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been 


i; © >< fubjeRt of long and juſt complaint. The company employ four 
Y ſhips, and about 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, .viz. Prince of 


red Wales's fort, Churchill river, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, 
ao which ſtand on the weſt ſide of the bay, and are garriſoned well. The 
** French, in 1782, took and deſtroyed theſe forts, and the ſettlements, 
a &c, ſaid to amount to the value of 00,0001. They export commodi- 
—— ties to the value of 16,0001. and carry home returns to the value of 


the 29,3401. which yield to the revenue 37341. This includes the fiſhery 
FO in Hudſon's Bay. This commerce, {mall as it is, affords immenſe 
655 profits to the company, and even ſome advantages to Britain in gene- 
75 ral; for the commodities exchanged with the Indians for their ſkins 
12 and furs, are all manufactured in Britain; and as the Indians are not 
very nice in their choice, ſuch things are ſent of which there is the 


— greateſt plenty, and which, in the mercantile phraſe, are drugs. 
9 Though the workmanſhip, too, happens to be in many reſpects ſo defi- 
3 cient that no civilized people would take it, it may be admired among 
* the Indians. On the other hand, the ſkins and furs brought from 
To Hudſon's Bay are manufactured, and afford articles for trading with 
* many nations of Europe to great advantage. Theſe circumſtances 


BLOT the immenſe benefit that would redound to Britain, by throwin 
oy open the trade to Hudſon's Bay, ſince even in its preſent ed 
* ſtate it is ſo advantageous. The only attempt made to trade with La- 
1 brador has been directed towards the fiſhery. Great Britain has ne 
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- UPPER AND LOW ER CANADA: 


| Vick, the Die of Maine, New Hampſhire, Vermont, New York 


3 1 here called the Cataraqui, and the Lakes Orcario and 


terra 3 


— eee, aw e 


61 and 81 W. r ot 
14 E. and 6 W. from Philadelphia. 

| e n . Latitude: 

north, ain; eaſt, by the fam 
of St. Lawrence 3 gore hc by New Brunf: 


and the Lakes; n The Province 6f 
Upper Canada is the ſame as is commonly ealled the Upper 
Country. It lies north of the great Lakes, between- the latitudes of 
4 30 and 50, and is ſeparated from New York by the river St, 


Lowes Canada lies on both files the river St. Lawrence, betweei 
G19 and 719 W. lon. from London; and 45 and 529 N. lat. and 5 
bounded ſouth by New Brunſwick, Maine, New Hampſhire, . 
and New York ; and weft þy Upper Canada. 


The line which divides from Lower Canada — 32 
: 1 north bank of the Lake St. Francis, at the pa 


Coye weſt of eau Boudet, thence in a northerly courſe until it ho 
ſtrikes the Ottawas river; it aſcends the faid : into the Lake tio 


Tomiſcaning; and from the head of faid lake by a line drawn due be 
vorth, until it ſtrikes the boundary line of Hudſon's Bay or New Br. ha 


tain. Upper Canada, to include all the territory to the weſtward and 20 


 fouthward of the faid line, to the utmoſt extent of the my br 


by the name of Canada. lie 

Rrvuns. — The river St. Lawrenee js one of the largeſt rivers in fat 
North Americs. It ſecs frow Lake Ontario, forming the aue 4 
the long chain t lakes, hic feparate U Canada from t thi 
Vaited States, fr takes I its courſe north-eaſt ; 172 the iſſand of ch. 
Montreal, which it emboſoms; above which i it receives Ottawas lof 
from the weſt, and forms many fertile iflands. Continuing the fame me 
courſe, it meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the fea, and is fo all 
far On for large veſſels, Having reccived in its courſe, beſides ill vil 
Ottawas, St. John's, Seguina, Deſpraires, Treis Rivieres, end inns. M 


* merable other fmaller ſtreams, it falls into the ocean at Cape Roſieres, Wi be 


where it is about go miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe and Wh ha 
the ſea boiſterous. In its copele i it forms a great variety of bays, har- Wil: 
bours and iſlands, many of them frunful and extremely pleaſant, ' thi 

- A river has lately been ſurveyed, from its entranee into the Bay of ito 


' Kenty, near Cadaraqui, to its fourees in Lake St. Clie; from which 


there is an eaſy and ſhort portage aerofs N. W. to the N. E. angle of an 
Lake Huron ; and another — is neither long nor difficult, to the Wl "! 
ſouthward, to the old ſettlement of Toronto. This i bx ſhort route n 
from Fort Frontinac to Michillimakkinak.. fe; 


CYA. Winter continues with foch ſeverity from December 6 on 
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en. Ne rivers are "Frozen over; aa the der hes 
ommonly from four to fix feet deep durin the winter. Bus the air 
1 id en EE ns 

old, _— this ſeaſon —— neither unhealth — 2 1 
pens ſuddenly _ mance be — x Bax _ The ſummer is 55 
deli except that a hr e 47 ; 
Canal h the — . e 


tedious, the ſoit is in 
bn ale had Dae, r hv Wen SS | 


ther ſorts of fruits and vegetables ; tobacco, __ 
hrives 7 is much cultivated} The ine of Sn near wh, 
and the lands the river” St. 2 and other rivers, are 


;ervittable- for the of the foil. — 
pada, which are well watered, yield excellent'graſs, and feed great 
numbers of great and ſmall cattle. 

Anmats;—Of- theſe it is intended to give a full deſcription,” under 
the head of the United States, as being a moſt gratifying and enter- 
taining branch of the work, "and which will at once furtih the 
reader with a competent idea of the natural productions of that _y_ 
five quarter of the globe.— (See United States Animals.) 

Par RL 'Fowns,—Quebee is the capital, not ky oc Laws? Es. 
nada, but of alt Britiſh. erica, and is ſituated at the confluence of 
the river St. Lawrence und St. Charles, or the Little River, about 
320 miles from the ſea, It is built on u rock, partly of marble and 
partly of ſlate. The town is divided into an upper and lower. The 
houſes are of > and built in u 7 rs „rte it en _ 
tions are troy 0 ar. It is cov wi 
beautiful ci 2 Wel en Monk reſides. The bias mop rx, of in- 
habitants down to the preſent moment may be computed at 15 or 
20,000. The river, which from the ſea hit is four or five l | 
broad, narrows all of a fadden to about a mile wide. The haven, which . 4 
lies oppaiſite the” town, 'Þ t and commodious,” wad is f 3010 25" F 
fathoms deep. 4 

From Ogebee to Montreal, which is about 170 mites, in failing up 
the river St. Lawrence, the eye is preſented with beautiful — In 
the banks bein in many very bold and fteep, . 
lofty trees. farms lie pretty cloſe all the way, ſeveral 
men's houſes, neatly buitt, ſhow thetaſelves at intervals, and there 
all the appearance of a flouriſhing colony; but „ 
villages. It is pretty much like the well ſettled parts of Virginia and 
Maryland, where. the planters are wholly within themſelves, Man 
beautiful iflands are iiterfparied in the > For of the river, which 1 
have an an agreeable effect upon the eye. After paſſing the Richelion | 74 
iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild -and temperate, that the traveller 1 
thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate; but this i is to be under- 
ſtood only in the ſummer months. 

The town called Trois Riveres, is about half way between Quebec 
und Montreal. It is much Ie nations of Indians, 
who by means of theſe rivers. come hither and trade with the inhabit- 
ants in variens kinds of furs and ins. The country is pleaſant, and 


3 fruit, e. and great numbers of handſome houſes nend 
D 


nr cue river. 


1 evan AND LOWER cane 
Fo Montteal Rande on an. iſland in the river St. Lemrence, which 2646] 
leagues in length and four in breath, at the foot of a mountain, which 
oe name to it, about half a league from the ſouth. ſhore. While 
the French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city. and-ifland- of Mon- 
treal belonged to private proprietors, who had improved them ſo well, 
that the whole iſland had become a; moſt delightful ſpot, and. roduced 
every thing that could adminiſter. to the convenience of fe. The 
city- forms an oblong ſquare, divided by regt and- well formel 
Rreets; and when it fell into the hands of Britain the houſes were 
| built in a very handſome manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at 
one view from the harbour, or from the ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, 
as the hill on the fide of which the town ſtands falls gradually to the 


"water, This place is ſurrbunded with a wall and a dry ditch; and its 


fortifications have been much improved by the Britiſh. Montreal is 
nearly as large as Quebec, containing about 600 houſes, which are in 
2 bull; in an indifferent ſtile 3 ſince it has come into the poſſeſ 

n of Britain it has ſuffered greatly by fires. |. 

The principal towns in Upper Canada are Kingſton, on Lake. Out 
rio, formerly called Frontinack, and containing upwards of roo houſes. 
In this town a garriſon is kept up of one company for the defence of 
the king's] ſtores, where they are lodged as a place of depoſit, Part 
of old. Fort Frontinack 'rentains; the beſt part is the magazine. This 
town is 200 miles from Montreal, and 150 from Niagara. Niagara, 
 fituated between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; and Detroit, ſituated 
on the weſtern bank of Dedroit river; between Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, and nine miles below Lake St, Clair. 

' Govinnnent,'—The legiſlative, council conſiſts of no fewer than 
Hop members for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Canada, to be — 
moned by the governor, who muſt be authoriſed by the kin 
members. are to hold yy toe for life, unleſs forfeited by 2 — 
continual abſence,” or by f wearing allegiance to ſome foreign powers. 

The houſe of aſſembly is to conſiſt of not leſs than ſixteen members 
from Upper; and not leſs than fifty from Lower Canada, choſen by 
the freeholders ih the ſeveral towns' and diſtricts. The council and 
aſſembly are to be called together at leaſt once in every year, and 
every 9 is to continue — years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by the 

governor queſtions are to be decided by a majority of. votes of 
the members pre nt. | The, governor is authoriſed to fix the time and 
place of holding the elections; to fix the times and places of holding 
the. ſeſhons of the aſſembly, and to prorogue and diſſolve the ſame 
whenever he ſhall judge id neceſſary. 

The governor, together with ſuch of the executive camel; &$ may 
be appointed, for the affairs of each province, wy to be a court of 
civil. juriſdiction for hegring and determining appeals, ſubje& howere 
to ſuch appeals from their judgment as heretofore exiſted, | 
Britiſh America is ſuperintended by an officer ſtyled gove ws 
neràl of the four-Britiſh- -provinces in North America, ho, 
other powers, is commemder in chief of all the Britiſh troo 
four provinces: and the governments attached to them, and Þ 2 hr 
land. Each of the provinces has a lieutenant governor, Who, in the 
abſence of the — general, has al the e e to a. chick 
opp | E Wants: 
| 4 5 
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PorviariIon,—Upper Canada,” though an infant ſettlement, is ſaid _ 


ten 

ich y ſome to contain about 30,000 inhabitants. Lower Canada con- 

ne ns about 118, 00 ſouls. Both provinces. may now contain about 
= ö 


150;000 ſouls; which number is multiplying both by natural increaſe 


ed Rxl. 10100. About nine tenths of the inhabitants of theſe provinces 
” are Roman Catholics, who enjoy under the preſent government, the 
n 


{ame proviſions; rights, and privileges, that were granted in 1774. 
The reſt of the people are Epiſcopalians, . Rege and · a 9 
almoſt all the different ſects of Chriſtians. e e 


* 


the to make allotment of lands, for the ſupport of a proteitant clergy in : 
ts WW each province, out of the crown lands already granted; and to the | 
| WW fame purpoſe is to be appropriated the amount of one ſeventh of the 

2 value of all future grants of lands. His Majeſty may authoriſe the 

El- 


governor, with the advice of the executive council, to erect parſon- 
K ages, according to the eſtabliſhment of the Church of England, with-- 
ta- in every townſhip or pariſh already formed, or which may hereafter” 
les. be formed, and to endow them with ſo much of the lands appropriated: 
as aforeſaid as they ſhall judge to be expedient ; and alſo-to preſent. to 
art every ſuch parſonage a miniſter of the church of England, duly ordain- 
his ed, who is to hold and enjoy in the ſame manner, and upon the fame 
ra, conditions as incumbents in Angler. But preſentations to parſonages, 
ted i and the enjoyment of them, are to be ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
ae diction granted to the Biſhop of Nova Scotia. e 
Txave.—The amount of the exports from the province of Quebec, 
aan in the year 1786, was 343, 2621. 198. 6d. The amount of imports in 
m-. the ſame year was 325, 1161. The exports conſiſted of wheat, flour, 
uch biſcuit, flaxſeed, lumber of various kinds, fiſh,” potaſh, oil, ginſeng, 
ar and other medical roots, but principally of furs and peltries; to the 
s. amount of 284,9971.- The. imports confiſted of rum, brandy,” molaſ- 
* ſes, coffee, ſugar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, chocolate, proviſions for the 
by troops, and dry goods. 5 IPD 3 
and Hisrok T. This country was diſcovered by the Engliſh in the 
and year 1497, and ſettled by the French in 1608, who kept poſſeſſion of. 


the i it till 1760, when it was taken by the Britiſh, and at the treaty of 
; of WI Paris, in 1763, was ceded, by France, to the crown of Britain, to 
2 which it has ever fince belong el. 
n | R | * * f N 
— NEWTOUNDLAND ISLAND. - 


NewrounnL xp is ſituated on the eaſt of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
na) Wl between 468 4%, and 519. 46 north lat. aud between 529.31, and 
of 592 40 weſſt long. from Greenwich; ſeparated. from Labrador, or, 
er New Britain, by the traits of Belleiſte; and from Canada, by the. 

| Bay of St, Lawrence; being upwards of 380 miles long and from 40 
\ a to about 50, miles broad. Ihe coaſts are extremely ſubje& to fogs, 
attended with almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow-and fleet, the ſky being 
the uſually overcaſt. From the ſoil of this iſland the, Britiſh reap no great 
* advantage, for the cold is long continued and ſevere.; and the ſummer, 
11 


heat, though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing va - 
luable ; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe. parts of the iſſand which have 


den explored,” is rocky and barren. „ it is watered by ſeve: - 
: ve 7 ©” 24, 


and che United States, at the lowe 


| 8 n and a moſt excellent nurſery to the  navies of Britain 4nd the UI 


Banz but 


* 


ſupply of moſt valuable wood. But what at preſent ir 

> valuable. for, is the great fiſhery carried on upon thole 
| ſhoals, which are called the Banks —— Newfoundland. A 

computation, | ann emp 

\ fail of ſmall + craft in this. fiſhery 3 on board of Which, — 
to cure and pack the on; 8 109,900 hands ſo that 

; fiſhery is not only a very ch of trade to the merchant, 
2 ons of livelihood to 9 many 88 of induſtrious people 


States. eqs ee e ee ee eee 
85 err ee e e e Th pin 


Portugal, Italy the Levant. The plentifulnek 
of cod, 25 on the greater and e 
ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable 3 and not onl __— 
ral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught chere in > wc one 

8 are nearly in an ec plenty al eee 
Scotia, New En and the 1 Ter ee ang: wary profit 

able fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts. 

This Iſland, after various iſputes about the property, was ceded to 
the French were leſt at liberty to dry their nets on the 
| iattherd ſhores of. it, and to fich in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ;-with 

5 this limitation, that they ſhould not encroach upo pon the coaſts belonging 
to Britain. The ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to 


the ſouthward of Newfoundland, were ceded to the French, who ſtipulat- 


| ed to erect no fortifications:on them, nor to keep more than 59 ſoldiers 


_- tp enforce. tlie police. The chief towns in Newfoundland, are, Pla- 


VTV 
here in winter. A ſmall ſquadron of men of war are ſent out evety 
ſprin to poteg the fiſheries and inhabitants, the admiral of which, 
| for the tinie, is goyernor of the iſland, beſides whom! there are two 
5 eng one at Placentia, and the other at St. a | 


| SYDNEY, on Tar ISLAND or CAPE BRETON: 
| "Annexed to the Province of Lowss Canara, - 


Tux iſland, or rather collection of iſlands, called by the French Les 
Iſles de Madame, which lie ſo contigious as that they are commonly 
called but one, and comprehended under the name of the Iſland 1 
Cape Breton, lies between lat. 450 28' and 47% N. and between 5 
4 and Ye MA] W. long. from London, and about 45 leagues "* 
eaſtward of It is about 109 miles in length, and from 20 to 
84 in breath; and is ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow ſtrait, 
called the Gut of Canſo; which is the conmunicativn between the 
271 Ocean and N Gulf of St. Lawrene. 1 

t is ſurrounded with many ſharp el rocks, ſeparated eac 
other by the waves, above which — of their tops are a roms and 
interſected with lakes and rivers. The great Braſs D'Or is a very ex- 
tenfive ſheet of water, which forms into various branches, and opens an 
ealy communication with all parts of the island. All its harbours-are 
6 De to the eaſt, turning towards the ſouth. On the other parts of 
coaſt there are but a few anchoring. places for ſmall ls, in 
Dr iſlets. * harbour of St. W * wel 
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gb, is in 4 very een ous place for 8 on the bſbery. This 
iſland was once | 
matters of government, till 1784, when it was eefted into «ſeparate | | 
government by the name of run r. 


as annexed to Nova Scotia, in teſpect ta 


x of arable land | 


Sor, and Propvcrions,— There is a 


on this afland 5 and it abpunds in timber and hard wood, * i 


beach, bitch, maple, fpruce, and fir. 

Porula vos, Cmar Towns, &c. On this illand there ate 
2000 inhabitants, who have a governor reſident them. 1 
Madame, which is an appendage to this governmen tled ſor the 
moſt part with French Acadians, about 8 Families pies chief em- 
ployment is the fiſhery at Aſhmot, the principal harbour in this little 


iſland. The principal towns are Sydney n | 
which has the beft 8 


This iſland may be conſidered as the key te Canada, and the very 
valuable fiſhery in its neighbourhood. depends for its prateQion on the 
poſſeſſion of it; as no nation can carry it on without ſome convenient = 
harbour of ſtrength to _ and Loutſhearg: 1 is the 
principal one for theſe purpoſes. 

Taapz.— The peltry trade was ever 2 very jnconfulemable objec, 


It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes, elks, muſk-rats, wild | 


cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both of a red, filver, and grey colour, | 
dome of theſe were rocured from a eolony of Micmac Indians, Who 
had ſettled on the ifland with the French, and never could raiſe more 
than 60 or 70 men able to bear arms. The reſt came from St. 
John's or the neighbouring continent. Greater advantages are no 
derived from the coal mines, which are ſituated near the entrance 
the harbour, the working of which, and the fiſhery, are the chief em- 
ployment and ſtudy of the inhabitants. They lie in a horizontal di- 
rection; and being not more than ſix or eight feet below the ſurface; 
may be worked without. di deep, or draining off the waters, 
Notwithſtanding the robs emand for this coal Croat, ew Eng- 
land, from the year 174 to 2749, theſe mines would probably have 
been forſaken, had not which were ſent out to the French 
iſlands wanted ballaft. 
In 1743, while this iſland POE to ah French, they Gs 
enormous quantities of mud-fiſh, the value of which, including the oil 
drawn from the blubber, amounted to ſeveral thouſand pounds. In 
ſhort, the annual produce of that aſtoniſhing trade, has been computed 
at no leſs than the ſur of one million ſterling, Charlevoizy 3 in his hiſ- 
tory of France, ſays, 4 This fiſhery i is 'a more valuable ſource of 
wealth to France, than even the mines of Peru and Mexico would 
be.” At preſent the inhabitants of this iſland * about e quin- 
hr, 2 ein pped for Spain . 
cipally by merchants „in England, who — 
and keep ſtores of ſupplics 2 fiſnermen. b 
Hisronr. Though ſome fiſhermen bad r to oy iſhed, 


the French, who took poſſeſſion of it in 1713, were the firſt 
ſetled inhabitants. Ty changed its — into has 68 1064 Its Royale, | 
and fixed upon Fort Dauphin for their prine . 

harbour was two leagues in circumference. — 
den ſhore, lud wert 6 ele affording oak 


„ 


ſufficient to fortify and build a large city, were near at hand; the 
3 appeared leſs barren than in other parts, and the fiſhery was 
more plentiful. This harbour might have been rendered impregnable 
. at a trifling expence; but the difficulty of approaching it (a circum- 
ſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger We than the advantages 
reſulting from it) occaſioned it to be abandoned, after great labour had 
* been beſtowed upon the undertaking. They then turned their views 
to Louiſburg, the acceſs to which was eafier; and convenience was 
thus preferred to ſecurity: The fortification of Louiſburg, however; 
was not begun till 1720. \ oe I e, ig 
In 1714 ſome fiſhermen, who till then had lived in Newfoundland, 
ſettled in this iſland. It was expected that their number would ſoon 
have been iacregled by the Acadians, who were at liberty, from the 
treaties that had been granted them, to remove with all their effects, 
even to diſpoſe of their eſtates; but theſe hopes were diſappointed, 
The Acadians cheole rather to retain their poſſeſſions under the domi. 
nion of Britain, than to give them up for any precarious advantage they 
might derive from France. Their place was ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed 
adventurers from Europe, who came over from time to time *to Cape 
Breton; and the number of inhabitants gradually increaſed. They 
were ſettled at Louiſburg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, *Neruka, 
5 on all the coaſts where they found a proper beach for drying 
T his iſland remained in. poſſeſſion of the French till 1745, when it 
was captured, for the crown of Britain, by a body of troops from New 
England, under the command of Lieutenant General William Pep. 
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Ms ue nant NOVA SCOTIA. A. 91 
Tur Province of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, was bounded, 
before the late diviſion was made, as follows: On the W. by a line 
drawn from Cape Sables acraſs the entrance of the Bay of Fundy to 
the north of the river St. Croix ; by the ſaid river to its ſource ; and 
by a line drawn from thence to the ſouthern boundary of the colony of 
Quebec: to the northward, by the ſaid boundary as far as the weſtern 
, extremity of the Bay des Chaleur : To the eaſtward, by the ſaid Bay 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to the cape or promontory called Cape 
Breton, in the iſland of that name, including that iſland, - the iſland of 


St. John's, and all other iſlands within fix leagues of the ſhores. . -. {a 
This tract has à (ea coaſt of go leagues\on the fouth, upon the At- ws 
Jantic Ocean, from Cape Canſo eaſt, to Cape Sables weſt. ty 
* Mites. +  Exenir ano Sram. | Wl 
- Length 3177 between J 430 30 and 489 4 N. lat. 


- | The tract bounded as above, and known, by the general name of * 
Nova Scott, in 1784, was divided into ſeparate governments, via. 1. 
1. New Brunſwick, on the N. W. 2. Nova Scotia, on the S. E. 3. * 
St. John's, on the N. 4. Sydney, or Cape Breton, on the N. E. al- ius 
W 2 ainde 3 oe I ir RR 5 104; w. 
„ - PROVINCE OF NEW BRUN SWI ccc. * "4: afh 

| ©» Bounpep weſt, by the Fry of Maine, from which it is ſeparated Wi nu 
by the river St. Croix, and a line drawn due north from its ſource t9 rea 
Canada line; north, by the ſouthern boundary of the province of Lpw- | 
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er Canada, until it touches the ſea ſhore at the weſtern extremity o 
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Chaleur Bay; then following the various windings of the ſea ſhore to 
he Bay of Vert, in the ſtraĩts of Northumberland; on the ſouth-eaſt, 
it is divided from Nova Scotia by the ſeveral windings of the Miſſi- 
quaſh river, from its confluence with Beau Baſin to its main ſourte 3 
and from thence by a due eaſt line to the Bay of Vert. The northern 
ſhores of the Bay of Fundy conſtitute the remainder of the ſouthern 
boundary. All iſlands included in the above limits belong to this 
eie d ae Hol . 
Pur Toirns.s— The city of St, John's, the cepiratehl düsteres, 
is ſituated on high rocky ground, at the mouth of the river St, John's. 
The ſtreets are ſpacious and regular. It contains about 1 500 inhabi- 
tants, many. of whom live in well built houſes. ' Yo oh oh 
St. Anne's, the preſent ſeat of government, lies about 80 miles up 
this river. N 4 = 5 | $4 K ' 0 s N ws MY 74 
Fredericktown, formerly the ſeat of government, is a few-miles 2 
bove St, Anne's, at the head of /{»op navigation. nr. 
St. Andrew's, ſituated in the rear of an land of that name on the 
eaſt fide of an arm, called Scoodick, of the inner bay of Paſſama- 
quoddy, is very regularly laid out in the form of an ablong ſquare. 
It has but few houſes; built on a ſmall ſcale. The few inhabitants it 
contains are chiefly employed in the lumber trade. 9 
Rivkxs, Sor, &c.—St. John's is the principal river in. this pro- 
vince. From its entrance into the Bay of Fundy, to its main ſource, 
it is computed to be 350 miles. The tide flows from 80 to 90 miles 
up this river, and is navigable for many miles. Its general courſe from 
its ſource is E. S. E. It is the common route to Quebec. It furniſh 
es ſalmon, baſs, and ſturgeon. About one mile above the city of St. 
John's is the only entrance into this river; It is about 80 or 100 yards 
wide, and about 400 yards in length. This paffage is called che fait 
of the river. It being narrow, and a ridge of rocks running acroſs 
the bottom of the channel, on which are not above 19 feet of water, 
it is not ſufficiently ſpacious to diſcharge the freſh waters of the rivers 
above. The common tides flowing here about 20 feet, the waters of 
the river, at low water, are about 12 feet higher than the waters of 
the ſea; at high water, the waters of the ſea are about five feet high-. 
er than the waters of the river; ſo that in every tide there are two: 
falls, one outwards and one inwards, The only time of paſſing with. 
lafety is at the time when the waters of the river are level with the 
waters of the ſea, which is twice in a tide, and continues not more than 
twenty minutes each time. At other times it is almoſt impaſſable, or 
extremely dangerous. This paſſage reſembles that at Hell Gate, near 
New Vork. e banks of this river, enriched by the annual freſh- 
ets, are excellent land. About 30 miles from the mouth of this ri- 
ver commences a fine level country of rich intervale and meadow 
lands, well clothed with timber and wood, ſuch as pine, beech, elm, 
maple and walnut. This river has many tributary ſtreams, which fall 
iuto it from each fide, among which are the Oromocto river, the Naſh- 
uach, and Madamkiſwick, on which are rich intervales, that produce 
all kinds of grain in the higheſt perfection. This noble river, in its 
numerous and extenſive branches, waters and enriches a large tract of 
excellent country, a great part of which is ſettled and under imptove - 
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| Dre modern Indians the Secgdick; but by Be 
ſoot river, with which tlie Indians have a communication ; ; the carry- 


| * a = fire deſtroyed moſt of the timber on the eaſt ſide of Puſſy. 


river, which falls into the ſame fide of the bay. 


Lawrence. The river St. Croix empties itfelf into Paſſamaquoddy B. 
and forms u part of the boundary between New Brunſwick and Main. 


ge. fo merous , and commodious harbours, The prin are Charleur; 
/ a-narrow iflmus of about 18 miles wide, Bay of Fundy, ' which ex- 
- _ event + 50 — ts into es country; Chenigto or as 


- ſeveral gentlemen of Liverpool in Lancaſhire, 1 named it Campo 


| 10 broad, and in ſome places 40 fathoms deep. 


Cape Breton by the Gut of Canſo. On the N, it has « part of the Gulf 
from the iſland St. John's. On the W. it has New Brunſwick and the 


Chebudto Bay, on which is fituated the tomm 


taiple and: — alk. The pines 
2. in- Britifh" America, and 

e and excellent maſts. 

res tivers which fall into the Ph of Paſſniaquoddy 


; this rivet are the 
4 conligerable 


Mons-and Champlaine, - Etchemins;- Its main Source is bear Penob- 


ing plac 8 between the two rivers is but three miles. The rivers which 
5 f. r 
boy were rly covete a growth ber, as 
dns Ha bog lat trunks of trees, which are fill vi. 


Indians ſay, t ut.” 50 years ago, in 2 very dry ſea- 


y Bay, and particularly on the Me — or Zaſtern Ri- 
ver, which falls into ths bay, where it ra it violence, and 
ſpread as far eaſtward as the river which riod K . John's, and 
extended northerly and weſterly beyond the — or Dae 


© The rivers Riſtigouche and Nipiſiguit run from: lt to eaſt i 1200 
Chaleur and Nipiſiguit bays, which communicate witn the Gulf of St. 


. 


Bars 4 Laxzs.—The coaſt of this province is indented with nu⸗ 
Merramichi „ and Vert, which is ſeparated from the of Fundy by 


Bay 
e ou Bay, bordenng on the 
Auna of — Ar At "os — this bay is an iſland granted to 


Bello; At # very conſiderable expence, t empted to form a 
ſettlement here, but failed. On ſeveral other in ene bay, there 
are ſettlements made by people from Maſſachuſetts. Am ee 


in this province, which are very numerous, and as yet N e 
is Grand Lake, near St. John's river, about $$” WP — 9 0 or 


: © PROVINCE OF NOVA Ser. 
e A ExTEN Y. -Nova Scotia is; n l E. * 


of St. Lawrence and the Straits of Northumberland, which ſeparate it 


Bay of Fundy; on the 8. and 8. E. the Atlantie Ocean, Ito greateſt 
lengih is from Cape Sable on the 8. W. to Cape Canſo on the N. E. 
This province contains 8,789, O00 acres; of which three millions have 
been granted, and two millions ſettled and under improvement. 
„Bars, Laxxs, Carxs, &c.— This is accommodated with 
many ſpacious harbours, bays, and coves of ſhelters, equal to any in 
the world. The Cape and harbour of Canſo are HG leagues bo of 

o Halifax, ' Chedabucto Bay is about 10 lea N. W. of 
Ft Nee 
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rington, — St. Mary's; Annopolis Royal, the Baſin of Minas, 
and the Bay of Fundy, already mentioned, which waſhes the ſouthern 
ſhores of New Brunſwick, and the north-weſtern' ſhores of Nova Sco- 
tia, This bay is 12 leagues acroſs from the Gut of Annapolis to St. 
John's, the capital of New Brunfwitk, and its tides are very rapyd. 
At the head of Chignecto channel, an arm of this bay, the ſpring tide 
riſe 60 feet. At the Baſin of Minas, which may be termed the north- 
eaſt arm or branch of this bay, the tides riſe 40 feet, and ſometimes 
more. EET LET 2 i A Er pt 

Befides Cape Sable and Cape Canſd, at the two'extremities 2 
province, already mentioned, there is Cape Blowmedown, at the ſo 
ern fide of the entrance. from the Bay of Fundy inte the Bafin of Mi- 
nas. This tract of land is reckoned equal in richneſs and fertility to 
any in America, producing wheat, rye, barley, oats, and othet ve- 
getables, in perfection and abundance; _ e e DER, ther 
The principal lakes are, Lake Porter, which empties itſelf into the 
ocean about five leagues to the eaſtward of Halifax. This lake is 
about 1 5 miles in length, and nearly one in breadth, with iſlands in it. 
Potawock Lake, fo called by the Indians, lies at the head of St. Mar- 
garet's Bay, and the main road from Halifax to Windſor. The great 
I lake of Shubenaccadie lies on the eaſt fide of the road juſt mentioned, 
; and about 7 miles from it; and 21 miles from Halifax. There is ano- 
9 ; ther lake of conſiderable magnitude; called by the French inhabitants 
15 Roſſignol, lying between Liverpool and Annapolis; the Indians ſay 
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— this lake is the main ſource of Liverpool and Petit rivers. It has been 
by a place of reſort for the Indians, on account of the convenient hunt- 
41 ing grounds around it: There are many other lakes and ponds whi 
diverſify this province. e | | 
ay | Rivess.—The principal rivers in this province are Annapolis and 
Shubenaccadie. The latter riſes within a mile of the town of Dart- 
mouth, on the eaſt ſide of Halifax harbour, and empties itſelf into 
Cabequid Bay, taking in its courſe the Slewiack and Gay's rivers, St. 
Mary's, Antigoniſh, een Turket, Muſquidoboit, and Siſſibon 
rivers, are of leſs note, all emptying themſelves into Pictou harbour, 
in the Straits of Northumberland. | {do ARG LN 
_ Facg or THE Countxy, MoviTtains, Sor. and PRODU erb. The 
ſouthern ſhores of Nova Scotia, to the eye of a ſtranger; exhibit an 
unfavourable appearance, being in genetal broken and ſtony 3 but the 
innumerable iſlands. along its coaſts, coves and harbours, though ge 
nerally compoſed of rocky ſubſtances, appear by nature .defigned Bo 
the drying of fiſh; being covered with materials for fiſh flakes and ſta- 
ges; and there is land ſufficient for paſtures and gardens to ſerve the 
purpoſes of fiſhermen; As you advance into the back country, it 
wears a more pleaſing appearance; and at Cornwallis, Windſor, Hor- 
ton, Annapolis, Cumberland, Cobequid, Pictou, and along the nor- 
thern ſhores of the province, there are extenſive and well improved 
farms. The gradual improvements in huſbandry, which hat been en- 
couraged by the laudable efforts, and ſucceſsful experiments of the 
Agricultral, Society lately eſtabliſhed here, afford reaſonable expecta - 
tion that Nova Scotia will become a flouriſhing colony. e 
The lands, in general, on the ſea coaſt of "_ province, the county 
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30 5 nova 800714, Ge. 
excepted, and a few hills of 


5 of ſpruce, hemlock 
which furniſh an —— 
and other purpoſes. 

The moſt 5 land on he — ſhox mg 

e high land o — u, Wh s oh { promontory of 
—— Mahone fro any 's Bay, This land may be ſeen at a 

t diſtance from the ſea, py; is the land made by ſhips 
| — from Europe and the Weſt Indies to Halifax. The ſummit of 
this land is about 5300 feet perpendicular from the level of the ſea. 

The Ardois mountain lies between Windſor and Halifax, about 30 
miles N. E. from the latter. It is ſuppoſed to be the ligheſt land in 
the province, and affords an extenſive ꝓroſpect of ull the high and low 
lands about Windlor, Falmouth, and the Ae couritry bordering on 
the Baſin of Minas. 

Frengxres.—The coaſt of this e n with fiſh of various 
kinds, as cod, ſalmon, mackarel, herring, alewives, trout, &c. and 
being near to the banks of Newfoundland” Quero, and Sable we 

 filheries, under proper management and regulations, might be carried 
on with certainty of ſucceſs. 

Mixes anp Mangz aus ,— There are wines of coal at Cumberland, 
and on the eaſt river which falls into Pictou harbour. There are alſo 
limeſtone and plaſter-of-paris at Windſor, and in the Gut of Canſo. 
There is plenty of log and mountain ore in Annapolis townſhip, on the 
borders of the Nicken river, and & bloomery erected thete; and from 
ſome late ſucceſsful experiments, there is a good proſpet of its be- 
coming a great benefit. Some {mall pieces of copper have been found 
at Cape d'Or, on the north fide of the Baſin of Minas, but not ſuf- 
ficient to eſtabliſh a well grounded expectation of * mine rich enough 
to defray the expence of working it. 

Cazcapes— There is a ſtream that falls into the head of Milford 
haven, over a fall about 40 feet high; and another into the harbour 
of St. John's, on the north - eaſt = of the province, over a WW; 
about the ſame height. 

Anais, —In * provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunſwick, 
the animals are of the ſame kind and deſcription as in the northern 
parts of the United States, but not fo numerous. 

Foxts.—Theſe are Fort Edward, at Windſor, capable of containing 
200 men; Annapolis, 100 Cumberland, 300 ; Fort Howe, on St. 
John's river, in New Brunſwick, x00 ; befides which are barracks, 
enc loſed in a ſtockade, at Cornwallis, for about 50 men. This was the 
ſtate of theſe forts in 1983. _ 

Invriaxs,—Theſe are the Mickmacs, and the tribes called the Mare- 
chites. The former inhabit the eaſtern ſhore, between Halifax and 
Cape Breton; between Cumberland county and the north- eaſt coaſt of 
the 3 2 Charleur bay; about the heads of the rivers 
which h the counties of Hants and King's County z and 
between — 82 le and Annapolis Royal. This tribe has about 300 
fighting men. The Marechites inhabit the river St. John's, and around 
Paſſamaquoddy Bay, and have alſo. a few Sghting men: 90 are 
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ifax, the capital of the province of Nova Sco- 


via, was ſettled by a number of Britiſh ſubjects in 1749. It is ſituat- 


ed in latitude 3440 40 on a ſpagious and commodious bay or harbour, 


of a bold and. caly, entrance, 2 containing 1000 veſſels at an- 


chor in the utmoſt ſecurity. town is built on the weft fide of the 
harbour, on the declivity of a commanding hill, whoſe ſummit is near- 
ly 340 feet perpendicular from the level of the ſea. The town is laid 
out into oblong ſquares ; the ſtreets parallel, and at right angles. The 
town and ſuburbs are about two miles in length, and t 2 width 
a quarter of a mile. It contained in 1793 about 4000 inhabitants and 
700 houſes. At the northern extremity” of the town, is the king's 
naval yard, completely built, and ſupplied with ftores of every kind 
for the royal navy. The harbour of. Halifax' is reckoned inferior to 
no place. in Britiſh America for the ſeat of government, being open 
and acceſſible at all ſeaſons of the year, when almoſt all other har- 
bours in theſe provinces are locked up with ice; alfo from its entrance, 
fituation, and its proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and principal inte- 
rior ſettlements of the province. The other principal towns are, 
Shelburne, on Port Roſe way, near Cape Sables, containing, in 1783. 
600 families, which have fince 'diminiſhed ; Digby, ſettled in 1783; 
Lunenburg ;z Annapolis, on the eaſt fide of the Bay of Fundy, with 
2 fine harbour, otherwiſe a place of no importance; Guyſborough, or 
Manchefter, 10 leagues N. W. of Cape Canſo, 250 families, in 1783; 
Rawdon, 40 miles | wo Halifax, 60 houſes ; New Dublin, Liverpool, 
Windſor, Cornwallis, Horton, Yarmouth; Barrington and Argyll. * 
TaabE anp Porul Arrow. — The exports from. Britain to this country. 
conſiſt chiefly of linen and woollen cloths, and, other neceſſaxies for 
wear, fiſhing tackle, and rigging for ſhips. The only articles obtain- 
ed in exchange are timber and He produce of the fiſhery ; but from 
the late increaſe of inhabitants, it is ſuppoſed that they will now erect 
ſaw mills, and endeavour to ſupply the Weſt Indies with lumber of 
every kind, as well as the produce of the fiſhery, which will be a pro- 
fitable article to both countries. The whole population of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunſwick, and the iſlands adjoining, is eſtimated at 
50,000. To | _ 
Roan,—-In 1792, 40 miles of a, good cart road was cut, cleared 
and bridged, from the populous and flouriſhing ſettlements at Poictou, 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Halifax, a diſtance of 68 miles. 
Eight miles of this diſtance had before been cut. The advantages to 
the diſtrict above mentioned from this road, in point of commerce 
with the capital, and the enjoyment of the benefits of government, 
will be great. The expence of it was defrayed by a revenue which 
has always been diſpoſed of by the former governors, but not before. 
applied to ſuch beneficial purpoſes. Re 
Hrisroxy,—Notwithſtanding the unfavourable appearance of this 
country, it was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were 
made. The firſt grant of lands in it was given by Charles II. in 1663, 
to Sir William 8 from whom it had. the name of Nova Sco- 
tia, or New Scotland. Since then it has frequently changed maſters, 
from one private proprietor to another, and from the French to the 
Britiſh nation, back ward and forward. It was not confirmed to the 
Britiſh till the peace of Utrecht; and + 4 Wat in acquiring it 
y 


32 NOVA SCOTIA, Ke. 
does not ſeem to have ariſen ſo much from any proſpe& of direct pr. 
fit to be obtained by it, as from an apprehenſion that the French, by 
poſſeſſing this province, might have had it in their power to annoy the 
other Britiſh ſettlements. Upon.this belief, many families were tranſ 
ported in 1749, at the charge of the government, into this country, 
who built and ſettled the town of Halifax, oo 
„ | ISLAND OF ST. JOHN'S, _ | Wee: 
Tuis iſland lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near the northern coaſt 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, and is 103 miles long, and from 10 
to 35 broad. It has ſeveral fine rivers, a rich ſoil, and is pleaſantly 
ſituated, Charlottetown is its principal town, and is the reſidence of 
the lieutenant governgr, who is the chief officer on the iſland. The 
number of inhabitants are eſtimated at about 5000. . Upon the reduc- 
ion of Cape Breton, in 1745, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting 
to about, 4000, ſubmitted to Britain, While the French poſſeſſed this 
iſland, they improved it to ſo much advantage that it was called the 
granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with great - plenty of corn, as 
well as beef and pork. It is attached to the province of Nova Scotia, 
The other iſlands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence worthy of notice, are, 
Anticoſti, near the mouth of St. Lawrence” river, about 120 miles 
long and 30 broad. It has no convenient harbour, and is uninhabited, 
The Magdalen Iſles, lying in 61% 400 weſt lon. and between 445 
1 FI to 47 42“ north lat. and inhabited by a few fiſhermen. Theſe 
iſlands were formerly frequented by ſea-cows, but they are now be- 
come ſcarce. RE, * ; 8 8. 
 Ifle Percee about 15 miles ſouth of Cape Gaſpee, is a {mall but re, 
markable iſland, being a perpendicular rock, pierced with two natural 
* through which the ſea flows. One of theſe arches is ſufficient- 
ly High to admit a large boat to pals freely through. 3 
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nE UNITED STATES” OF AMERICA. 


SITUATION AND ExTENT. 


Miles. 
| 31% and 46 north latitude. _ . 
_ _ Between] 89 E. and 249 W. Ion. from Philadelphia, 
oY 4 64® and 962 W. lon. from London. 
 Bovunparxits,—Bounded north and eaſt by Britiſh America, or the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and New Brunſwick ; ſouth- 
eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by Eaſt and Weſt Florida; weſt, 
by the river Miſhſippi, © 4 og | 
By the treaty of peace, the limits of the American United States are 
particularly defined in the following words: And that all diſputes 
* which might ariſe in future on the ſubject of the boundaries of the 
* ſaid United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declar- 
ed, that the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, viz. From 
the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed 
„by a line drawn due north from the ſource of St. Croix River to the 
Highlands, along the ſaid Highlands, which divide thoſe rivers that 
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empty themſelves into the river St. Lawrence, from thoſe which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north-weſternmoſt head of Con- 
necticut river; thence down along the middle of that river to the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude; from thence by a line due weſt 
on laid latitude, until it ſtrikes the river Iroquoi, or Cataraqui ; 
thence along the middle of faid river into Lake Ontario; through the 
middle of ſaid lake, until it. ſtrikes the communicatior by water be- 
tween that lake and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of ſaid 
communication into Lake Erie, through the middle of faid lake, 
+ until it arrives at the water communication between that lake and 
Lake Huron; thence through the middle of ſaid lake to the water 
communication between that lake and Lake Superior; thence 
through Lake Superior, northward of the Iſles Royal and Phil- 
lipeaux, to the Long Lake; thence through the middle of faid 
Long Lake, and the water communication between it and the Lake 
of the Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the Woods; thence through the 
ſaid lake to the moſt north-weſtern point thereof, and from thence, on 
a due weſt courſe, to the river Miſſiſippi; thence by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of ſaid river Miſſiſippi, until it ſhall inter- 
ſe& the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude. 
„South, by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the determination of 
the line laſt mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north 
* of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachichola, or Cata- 
honche ; thence along the middle thereof to its junction with the 
Flint River; thence ſtraight to the head of St. Mary's River; and 
* thence down along the middle of St. Mary's River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. b 
„ Eaſt, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth, in the Bay of Fundy, to its ſource, and 
from its ſource directly north, to the aforeſaid Highlands, which 
* divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which 
* fall into the river St. Lawrence ; comprehending all iſlands within 
* 20 leagues of any-part of the ſhores of the United States, and lying 
between lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where the afore- 
* faid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt 
Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectfully touch the Bay of Fundy and 
* the Atlantic Ocean, exce ting ſuch iſlands as now are, or hereto- 
fore have been, within * limits of the ſaid province of Nova 


Scotia. | 
The territory of the United States contains, by computation, a mil - 
on of ſquare miles, in which are 640,000,000 acres 


Deduct for water $1,000,000 


Acres of land in the United States 589,000,000 
That part of the United States, comprehended between the weſt 
oundary line of Pennſylvania, on the eaſt ; the boundary line between 


the Britiſh provinces and the United States, extending from the north- 


reſt corner of Pennſylvania, to the north-weſt extremity of the Lake 
f the Woods, on the north; the river Miſſiſippi, to the mouth of the 
Ohio, on the weſt; and the river Ohio on the ſouth, to the aforemen- 

oned bounds of Pennſylyania,-contains, by computation, about 


— 


rann 6 C i de 1 
Daeduct for water, 43.4 


— Wa To be Apostel by ner of C | 220,900,000. 

The whole. of this immenſe extent of uvappropriated weſtern terti. 
1. and ſeveral other large tracts ſouth oi the Ohio, have — | 

the ceſſion of ſome. of the — ſtates, and by the trea 

ce, transferred to the federal government, and are pledged as a 
Tor finking the continental debt. Of this territory the Indians now pol: 
ſeſs a very large proportion. Mr. Jefferſon, in his report to Congrel 
In 22 the boundary line between the States and the Indian 
as follows: ** Beginning at the mouth of the Cayahoga, which fall 
Into the ſouthernmoſt part of Lake Erie, and _—_ up the river u 
the portage, between that and the Tuſcaror branch of the 
Mutkiagum z then dawn the ſaid branch to the — at the croſſing 
place above Fort Lawrence; then weſtwardly, towards the portage d 
the Great Miami, to the main branch of that river; then down thi 
Miami, to the fork of that river, next below the old fort, which wi 
taken by the French in 1752 thence due weſt to the river De la Panſe, 
a branch of the Wabaſh, and. down: that river to the Wabaſh; 80 fat 
the line is preciſely determined, and cleared of the claims of the In 
dians. The tract camprehe the whole country within the abort 
deſcribed line, the Wabaſh, the Ohio, and the weſtern limits of Penn 
{ylvania, contains about 5 5,000 ſquare miles. How far, on the weſten 
Ele of the Wabaſh, the ſouthern boundary: of the Indians has been de: 
fined, we know not. It is only underſtood in „that their title 
to the lower country, between that river and t Illinois, was formet: 


Iy extinguiſhed by the French, while in their poſſeſſion.“ 


Eftimate of the Number of Acres of Water, north and weſtward o 
| the River Ohio, within the Territory of the United States. 


In Lake Superior, - - - , _ Acres, 21,952,780 


Lake of the Woods, . - 1, 133, 800 
Lake Rain, -&c. = — — - 16 5, 200 
Red Lake, — 1 - - 551,000 

| Lake Michigan, . — - — 10,368,000 
Bay Puan, - - ©. / — . 1,216,000 

Lake Huron, - 8 py 5,009, 920 

Lake St. Clair, „ = - - $9,500 
Lake Erie, weſtern part, - - 2,252,800 


Sundry ſmall lakes and x « 301,000 

Lake Erie, weſtward of the line extended from the 
northweſt corner of Pennſylvania, due north to the PE 
boundary between the Britiſh 1 ne the $199 


United States, | | 
Lake Ontario, — - . eee 2,390,000 
Lake Champlaine, . - - - 500,009 
Cheſapeak = Lbs - ws 1,700,000 
. Albemarle Bay, 1 - - 332,000 
Delaware Bay - 630,000 


All the rivers within the 13 States, including the Ohio, 2,000,00 
| Total, $1 . 


Taxais axp Laxks. It may truly be ſaid, that no part of the world 
ſo well watered with ſprings, rivulets, rivers and. lakes, as the ter- 
ory of the United States, By. means of thefe various ſtreams and 


ninſulas; The United States, and indeed all parts of North Ame- 
a, ſeem to have been formed by nature for the moſt intimate union. 
ie facilities of navigation render the communication between the 
ts of Georgia and New-Hampſhire far more expeditious and prac- 


pol able than between thoſe of Provence and Picardy in France; Corn- 
reſs all and Caithneſs, in Great Britain; or Gallicia and Catalonia, in 
liang ain. The canals opening between Suſquehannah and Delaware, be- 
fal een Paſquetank and Elizabeth rivers, in Virginia, and between the | 
T 1 huylkill and Suſquehannah, will a communication from the 
the rolinas to the weſtern counties of Pennſylvania and New Vork. 
ing he improvement of the Patomak will give a p from the Southern 
ge d tes to the weſtern parts of Virginia, Mary Pennſylvania, and 
| the en th the lakes. From Detroit to Alexandria, on the Patomak, 607 


les, are but two carrying places, which together do not exceed the 
| 2 40 miles. The canals of Delaware and Cheſapeak will 
den the communication from South Carolina to New Jerſey, Dela- 
e, the moſt populous parts. of Pennſylvania, and the midland coun- 
s of New York. Were theſe, and the canal between Aſhley and 


enn. oper rivers, in South Carolina, the canals in the northern parts of 
ſten e ſtate of New York, and thoſe of Maſſachuſetts and New Hamp- 
| de: Wire, all opened, and many of them are in great forwardneſs, North 
title merica would thereby be converted into a cluſter of large and fertile 


ands, communicating eaſily with each other, at little expence, and 
many inſtances without the uncertainty or danger of the ſeas. | 
There is nothing in other parts of the globe which reſembles the 
odigious chain of lakes in this quarter. They may properly be term- 
| inland ſeas of freſh water; and even thoſe of the ſecond: or third 


„8% in magnitude, are of larger extent than the greateſt lakes in the 
„800 tern continent. Some of the more northern lakes, belonging to the 
„200 WP nited States, have never been ſurveyed, or even viſited ll lately, 
„oo white people; of courſe, we have no deſcription of them which 
00 n be relied on as accurate. Others have been partially ſurveyed, and 
000 cir relative fituation determined. The beſt account of them which 
,920 Fs yet been procured is nearly as follows: : 

„ $00 The Lake of the Woods, the moſt northern in the United States, is 
„800 called from the large quantities of wood ing on its banks; ſuch 


oaks, pines, firs, ſpruce, &c. This lake lies nearly eaſt of the ſouth 
nd of Lake Winnepeek, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſource or con- 
uctor of one branch of the river Bourbon. Its length from eaſt to 
elt is ſaid to be about 7o miles, and in ſome places it is 30 miles wide. 
he Killiſtinoe Indians encamp on its borders to fiſh. and hunt. This 


„000 e is the communication between the Lakes Winnepeek and Bour- 
„00 en, and Lake Superior. | 

„000 Rainy, or Long Lake, lies eaſt of the Lake of the Woods, and is 
2,000 5 to be nearly 100 miles long, and in no part more than 20 miles 
1.000 ide. 

,0,00 Eaſtward of bbs lake, lie ſeveral ſmall ones, which extend in a 


—— iz to — place, and thence into Lake Superior. 


, 
, 
my 


lle&ions of water, the whole country is chequered into lands and 
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Bet are ſeyeral carrying places, which rende 
the trade to the north-weſt Gifficult;- and exceedingly tedious, 25 it ge 
nerally takes two years to make one voyage from Michillimakkinak to 


Lake Superior, formerly termed the Upper Lake, from its northen Wi 

ſituation, is fo called from its magnitude, it being the largeſt on th. 
oOontinent. It may juſtly be termed the Caſpian.of America, and i 46 
ſuppoſed to be the largeſt body of freſh water on the globe; Accord. git 
ing to the French charts, it is 1500 miles in circumference, . A great WW.) 
part of the coaſt is bounded by rocks and uneven ground. The Water 244 
is pure and tranſparent, and appears generally, throughout the. lake, * 
to lie upon à bed of huge rocks. It has been remarked, in regard w 20 
the waters of this lake, that although their ſurface, during the heat of ** 
ſummer, is impregnated with no ſmall degree of warmth, yet on let. Wi 
ting down a cup to the depth of about a fathom,” the water drawn fron w 
thenct:ls perfetly cook! 7 .. my 
The fituation of this lake; from the lateſt obſervations, lies between M 

forty- ſix and fifty degrees of north latitude, and between nine and 
2 degrees of weſt longitude from the meridian of Philadelphia ga 

-In this lake are many iſlands, two of which have land enough to 
form a conſiderable province; eſpecially Iſle Royal, which is not lels be 
than 100 miles long, and in many places 40 broad. I6 
Iwo large rivers empty themſelves into this lake, on the north and It 
north-eaſt ſide; one is called the Nipegon, which leads to a tribe of pe 
the Chippeways, who inhabit a lake of 2 ſame name; and the other th 
the Michipicooton river, the ſource of which is towards James? Bay, * 
from whence there is ſaid to be but a ſhort portage to another river, th 
which empties itſelf into that bay. 4 et ore 356 HO w 
Not far from the Nipegon is a ſmall river, that, juſt as it enters the . 
lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of 600 feet: 81 
It is very narrow, and appears at a diſtance like a white garter ſuſpend- of 
ed in the air. There are upwards of thirty other rivers which empty 2 
into this lake, ſome of which are of a confiderable ſize. On the ſou I df 
ſide of it is a remarkable point or cape of about 60 miles in length no 
called point Chegomegan. About 100 miles weſt af this cape, a con. on 


fiderable river falls into the lake, the head of which is compoſed of 
great aſſemblage of ſmall ſtreams, ' This river is remarkable for the 
abundance of virgin copper that is found on and near its banks. Many 
{mall iſlands, particularly on the eaſtern ſhores, abound with copper 
ore lying in beds, with the appearance of copperas. This lake alſo 
abounds with fiſh, particularly trout and. ſturgeon ; the former of which 
are very large, and are caught almoſt any ſeaſon of the Fear in great 
plenty. Storms affect this lake as much as they do the Atlantic 
Ocean; the waves'run as high, and the navigation is equally danger- 
ous. It- diſcharges its waters from the ſouth-eaſt corner, through the 
Straits of St. Marie, which are about 40 miles longs Near the-upptr 
end of theſe ſtraits is a rapid, which, though it is impoſſible for canoes 
to aſcend, yet, when conducted by careful pilots, may be deſcended 
without danger. "266: :4 8 | 17 „ 
The entrance into this lake from the Sraits of St. Marie affords # 
moſt pleaſing proſpect. On the left may be ſceri many beautiful little 
iſlands that extend a conſiderable way; and on the right, an agreeable 
| | | 


ſacceſſion of ſmall points of land, that project into the water, and 
ontribute, with the iſlands, to render this delightful baſon calm and 
ſecure frotn eee winds by which the adjoining lake is 
Trer ue f troub .. "x : RE, . ö f 2 
"og ren into which you enter through the Straits of St. 2 
bs next i magnitude to Lake Superior. It lies between 430 300 at 
462 30 of north latitude, and between fix and eight degrees weſt lon- 
gitude; Its circumference is about 1000 miles. On the north fide of 
this lake is an iſland called Manatauhn, fignifying à place of ſpirits, 
and is conſidered as ſacted by the Indians. On the ſouth-weſt part of 
this lake 1s inaum Bay, about 80 miles in length; and from 18 to 
20 miles broad; Thunder Bay, ſo-called from the thunder which is 
very frequent here, les about half way between Saganaum Bay and the 
north · weſt corner of the lake: It is about nine miles acroſs either 
way. The fiſh are the ſame as in Lake Superior: At the north-weſt 
corner this lake communicates with Lake Michigan, by the Straits of 


Pax Michillimakkinak. | 

and Some of the Chippeway Indians inhabit this lake; particularly near Sa- 
ua. ganaum Bay. On its banks are found amazing quantities of fand cherries; 
hs Michigan Lake lies between latitude 429 10/ and 46 30 north; and 
left between 119 and 139 weſt longitude from Philadelphia: Its computed. 
2 length is 280 miles, from north to ſouth; its breadth from 60 to 70 miles. 
and It is navigable for ſhipping of any burthen; and at the north-eaſtern 
> df part communicates with e Huron by a ſtrait ſix miles broad, on 
ve the ſouth fide of which ſtands fort Michillimakkinak, which is the 


name of the ſtrait. In this lake are ſeveral kinds of fiſh,- particularly 
trout, of an exeellent quality and of a very large ſize. To the weſt- 
| ward are large meadows, ſaid to extend to the Miſſiſippi. It receives 
the BBW s number of rivers from the weſt and eaſt, among which is the river 
cet; St. Joſeph, very rapid and full of iſtands. It ſprings from a number 
nd: of ſmall lakes, a little to the north-weſt of the Miami. villiage, and 
pt tuns north-weſt into the ſouth-eaſt part of the lake. On the north fide 
uti BW of this river is fort St. Joſeph, — which there is a road, bearing 
s north of eaſt to Detroit, The Powtewatamie Indians inhabit this river 
0 oppoſite fort St. Joſeph, | ante way) enc{ Ne 7 
_ Between Lake Michigan on the weſt, and Lakes Huron, St. Clair, 
tue and the weſt end of Erie on the eaſt, is a fine tract of country, penin- 
an ſulated, more than 250 miles in length, and from 150 to 200 in 
m breadth. 'The banks of the lakes, for a few miles inland, are very 
10 andy and barren, producing only a few, pines, ſhrub oaks and cedars. 
Back from this the timber is heavy and good, and the foil luxuriant 
Tea" Bl and productive, e | . 
3 Lake St. Clair lies about half way between Lake Huron and Lake 
* Erie, and is about go miles in circumference. It receives the waters 
h of the three great lakes, Superior, Michigan and Huron, and diſchar 
ppt them th ugh the river or ſtrait called Detroit into Lake Erie. This | 
Med lake is of -an oval form, aud navigable for large veſſels, The fort of 
1 Detroit is ſituated on the weſtern bank of the river of the ſame name, 
Ts about nine miles below Lake St. Clair. The ſettlements are extended 
ittle an both ſides: of the ſtrait or river, for many miles, towards Lake 
able Erie, and for ſome above the fort. 3 15, 533-4 0481 
Lake Erie is ſituated between 41® and 44 of north latitude, and 


30 w ener sr 


between 30 30 and 80 weft longitude. It is nearly 300 miles long 
from _ weſt, and about 40 at ĩts brbadeſt 2 A point rm 
ſouth-eaſt, called Long Point. The iſlands and banks towards: the 
weſt end of the lake are ſo infeſted with rattle-[makes as to render it 
very dangerous to land on them. The lake is coveted near the bunks 
of the iſlands with large pond lily, the leaves of which lie on the furfacs 
of the water fo thick as to cover it entirely to # great extent 3/0 
theſe, in the ſuinmer ſeaſon, lie innumetable water-ſnakes baſking ity 
the ſun; Of the venomous ſerpents which infeſt this lake, the hiſhng- 
ſnake is the moſt remarkable. It is about 18 inches long, fmall and 
' ſpeckled. When approaching it, it flattens itſelf in a moment, and ite 
ſpots, which are of various colours, become viſibly brighter 
rage; at the ſame time, blowing from its mouth, with great force, s 
ſubtile wind, ſaid to be of a nauſeous ſmell 5; which, if drawn in with the 
breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on fymptoms that 
will prove in a few months mortal. No remedyt has yer been found for 
its baneful influence; This lake is of a more dangerous | navigation 
than any of the others, on account of the eraggy tocks which projet 
into the water, in 4 perpendicular direction, many miles r, 
from the northern ſhore, affording no ſhelter from ftorms, - | 
Preſque Ifle is on the ſouth-eaſt ſhore of this lake, about lat; 420 
160. From this to Fort Le Bœuf, on French Creek, is a portage of 25 
miles. About 20 miles north-eaſt of this.is another portage” of 9. 
miles, between Chataughque Creek, emptying ints Lake Erie,. and 
Chataughque, Lake, « water of / ee, 
Fort Erie ſtands on the northern ſhore of Lake Erie, and the weſf 
bank of Niagara river, in Upper Canada. This lake, at its north-eaff 
end, conimunicates with Lake Ontario, by the river Niagara, which 
runs from ſouth to north, about 30 miles, including its windings, tak- 
ing, in its cotirſe, Grand Ifland, and receivitig Tonewanto Creek, from 
the eaſt. About the middle of this river, are the celebrated Falls of 
Niagara, which are reckoned amongſt the on natural curioſities 
m the. world; The waters which fupply. the river * 2 near 
2000 miles to the north-weſt, and paſſing through the lakes Superior/ 
Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their courſe cotiftant accu- 
mulatiuns, at egg, with aſtonfſhing majeſty, raſh down a ftupendous 
precipice of 137 feet perpendicular; and in a ſtrong rapid, that extends 
to the diſtance of eight or nine miles below, fall near as much more; 
the rizef then loſes itſelf in Lake Ontario. The water falls g feet 
in the diſtance of one mile, before it falls perpendicularly. Standing on 
the bank of the river oppoſite theſe falls, one would not imugi 
to be more than 40 or g feet perpendicular height. The noiſe of theſe 
falls, in a clear day and fair wind, may be heard at near fifty miles 
diſtance. When the water ſtrikes the bottom, its ſpray riſes a great 
height in the air occuſioning a thick cloud of vapors, in which, in 8 
ſerene ſky, may be ſeen a beautiful rainbow; Fort Niagara built by 
the French about the year 1725, is fituated on the eaſt fide of Niagati 
river, at its entrance into Lake Ontario, about 43 200 N. lat. 
Lake Ontario is ſituated between forty-three and forty-five 
worth latitude, and between one and five degrees weſt longitude; It 
form is nearly oval. Its greateſt length is from ſouch · welt to north-eall, 
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and its cireumſerence about fix hundred miles. Ie abountis with ex- 
ceHent fiſn- Ita banks in many places are ſeep, and the ſouthern ſhore 
3s covered principally with beech trees, and the lands appear good. 
It receives the waters of the Cheraſſet river from the ſouth, and of 
Opontago, at Fort Oſwego, from the ſouth-eaſt, by which it commu- 
icates,” through lake Oneida, and Wood Creek, with Mohawk river. 
On the north-eaſt, this lake diſcharges itſelf through the river Catar- 


A few miles from the welt end of Lake Ontario, is a curious cavern, 
which the Meſſiſongat Indigns call Manito' gh wigwam. or the Houſe 
of the Deuil. The mountains which border on the lake, at this place, 
break off abruptly, and form a tzemendous precipice ; at the bottom 


three men conveniently to walk abreaſt. It contipyes of this bigneſs 
ww, — * — wer cara ns. 
cularly 50 yards, W may irregular ſteps, from one 
to four — from each other. It hey — to deſcend ho- 
rizontally, at the end of which is another perpendicular deſcent, down 
which there are no fieps, The cold here is intenſe, In ſpring and 


autumn, there are frequently exploſions from this cavern, which ſhake. 
the ground for many miles round 9 


2 77 SA . 2 
Lake Champlaine is next in ze ig Lake Ontaria, and lies eaſt 
from it, forming 8 part of the dividing line between the State of New 
York and the State of Vermont. It took its dame from à French 
Governor, whoſe name was Champlaine, who was in it. It 
yas before called. Corlaer's Lake, It is about eighty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and in its broadeſt part fourteen. . It abounds 


1 2 Point and Ticonderago are ſituated on the ſouth bank 
t NT OTIS I | 
Lake George lies to the ſouthward of Champlaine, and is a moſt 


miles wide. It emboſoms more than 300 iſlands, very few of which 
are any thing more than barren rock, coyered with heath, and a few 
cedar, ſpruce and hemlock trees, and ſhrubs, and abundance of rattle 


large quantities of red cedar are —— to New York for thip timber. 


the black or Oſwego baſs and large {peckled trouts. The water of this 
porta rr and a half; but with 
a expence might be reduced to 60 yards ; and with one or two 
locks might be made vavignble altogether. This lake, in the French 
charts, is called Lake St. Sacrament ; and it is ſaid that the Roman 
Catholics, in former times, were at the pains to procure. this water for 
lacramental uſes, in all their churches in Canada; from which circum- 
lance it probably derived its nam. EY 
Rrivess..- The Miſſiſi ppi receives the waters of the Ohio and Illi- 
nois, and their numerous branches from the eaſt; and of the Miſſouri 
end other rivers from the weſt. Theſe mighty ſtreams united · are borne. 


forn with inceaing majeſty through halt fareſts an endow, wad. 


i, which, at Montreal, takes the name of St. Lawrence, into the 


of which the ęavern begins, The firſt opening is large enough to allow 


e 
clear and beautiful collection of water, 36 miles long, and from 1 to 7 
Tale, n n dee mountains, from which. 


The lake is full of fiſhes, and lems of the beſ kind; among which are 
lake is about 100 feet above the level of Lake Champlaine. The 
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diſcharged into che gulf of Mexico. The great length and depth 
- this os and the ——4ů— muddinefs ee quality of iu 
waters, after its junction with the Miſſouri, are very ſingular, Th. 
direction of the channel is ſo crooked, that from New Orleans to the 
mouth of the Ohio, a diſtance of nearly four hundred und ſixty milel 
in a ſtraight line, is eight hundred and fifty-fix by water. It may be 
greatly ſhortened, by cutting acroſs eight or ten necks of land, ſome a 
-which'are not thirty yards wide. Charlevaix' relates that in the yen 
1722, at Point Coupee, or Cut Point, the river made à great turz 
and ſome Canadians, by deepening the channel of a mall brook, divert 
«ed the waters of the river into it. The impetuoſity of the ſtream wa 
ſo violent; and the ſoil of ſo rich and looſe a quality, that in à ſhon 
time the point was cont Seam through, and - travelers ſaved man 
"leagues of their voyage. The old bed has no water in it, the tima 
:of the periodical overflowings excepted.” The new channel has beet 
- fince ſounded with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding bottom 
Several other points, of great extent, have, in like manner, been fince 
cut off, and the river completely diverted into ne channels. 
} During the vernal and autumnal floods, the Miſſiſippi is very high, and 
the current ſo ſtrong that itis with difficulty it can be aſcended; but thi 
diſad vantage is remedied in ſome meaſure by eddies-or'counter-currents, 
which are generally found in the bends cloſe to the banks. of the river, 
and aſſiſt the-alcending boats. The current at theſe feaſons deſcends at 
the rate of about five miles an hour. When the waters are low, it dow 
mot run faſter than two miles, but it is rapid in ſuch parts of the river 
aas have cluſters of iſlarids, ſhoals and ſand-banks. The merchandize ne 
weſſary for the commerce of the upper ſettlements, on or near the Miſſi 
fippi, is conveyed in the ſpring and autumn in batteaux, rowed by 
eighteen or twenty men, and carrying about forty tons. From New 
Orleans to the Illinois, the voyage is commonly performed in eight or 
ten weeks. A prodigious number of iſlands, ſome of which are of great 
extent, interſperſe that mighty river. Its waters, after overflowing its 
banks below the river Ibberville on the eaſt, and the river Rouge on 
the weſt, never return within them again, there being many outlets ot 
ſtreams by which they are conducted into the Bay of Mexico, * eſpe- 
cially on the ' weſt fide of the Miſſiſippi,- dividing the country into 
numerous iſlands. Theſe ſingularities diſtinguiſh. it from every othet 
known river in the world. Below the Ibberville, the land begins t6 
be very low on both fides of the river, acrofs the country, and gra- 
dually<eclines as it approaches the ſea. The iſland of New Orleans, 
and the lands oppoſite are to all 'appearance;of no long date; for in 
digging ever ſo little below the ſurface, you find water and great 
quantities of trees. 75 ENT v2 born gy Gene wry 4% 
Nothing can be aſſerted with certainty reſpecting the length of this 
river. Its fource is not known, but ſuppoſed to be upwards of three 
thouſand miles from the ſea, as the river runs. It is only known, that; 
from St. Anthony's falls, in lat. 45*, it glides with a pleaſant clear cur- 
rent, and receives many large and very extenſive tributary ſtreams, be- 
fore its junction with the Miſſouri, without greatly increaſing the 
breadth of the Miſſiſippi, though they add to its depth and rapidity. 
The muddy waters of the Milfouri diſcolour the lower part of the 


river, vill empties iro the Bay of Mexico. The Miſouri i» looge 
Es | Es . | | : $ RE Js 
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broader, and deeper river than the MifſiGppi, and affords a more ex- 
i enfive navigation; it is in fact the prineipal river, contributing more 
Tutto the common ſtream than the Miſfifippi. It has been aſcended by 
the French traders - many hundred miles, aud from the depth of water, 
tek nd breadth of the river at that diſtance, appeared to be navigable till 
y be "it. n N ** e e 


farther. | N | 
From the Miſſouri river to nearly oppoſite the Ohio, the weſtern 
bank of the Miſſiſippi is (ſome few places excepted) higher than the 
aſtern.' From Mine- au- fer, to the Ibberville, the eaſtern bank is 
higher than the weſtern, on which there is not à ſingle diſcernible rifing 
or eminence, for the diſtance of ſeven hundred and fifty miles. From 
the Ibberville to the ſea, there are no eminences on either fide, th 


nan the eaſtern bank appears rather the higher of the two, as far as che 
me Engliſh Turn. 'Thepce the banks , diminiſh im height to the 
been mouths of the river, where they are but a few feet higher than the 
toni. common ſurface of the water. ' 0 | a; ORE 
fince The ſlime which the annual floods of the river Miſhſippi leaves on 


the ſurface-of the adjacent ſhores, may be compared with that of 'the 


has inſured the fertility of Egypt. When its banks ſhall have been 
cultivated, as the excellency of its ſoil and temperature of the climitt 
deſerves, its population will equal that of any other part in the world; 
and the trade; wealth and power of America, will, in all probability, 


doc depend, and centre upon the Miſſiſippi. This alſo reſembles the 
river in the number of its mouths, all iſſuing into a fea that may be'compare@ 
> n. to the Mediterradean, which is bounded on the north and ſouth by the 
liſſ. two continents of Europe and Africa, as the Mexican Bay is by | 
- by and South America. The ſmaller mouths of this river might be e 

ex 


ſtopped up, by means of thoſe floating trees with which the river, 
The whole force-of the channel 


at or during the floods, is always covered; 
Treat being united, the only opening then left would probably grow 'de@p, 
g its and the bar be removed. nt | N 0 


| The falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 459; received their name 


oh 

80 from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French miſſionary, who travelled into 
eſpe- theſe. parts about a century ago, and was the firſt European ever ſeen 
into by the natives. The whole river, which & more than 2 50 yards wide, 
:thet i falls perpendicularly about thirty feet, and forms a moſt pleaſing cata- 
ns to ract. The rapids below, in the ſpace of 300 yards, render the deſcent 
gre 


conſiderably greater; ſo that when viewed at a diſtance, they . 
to be much Aigner than they really are, In the middle of the falls is 

a ſmall ifland, about forty feet broad, and ſomewhat longer, on which 
grow a few cragged hemlock and ſpruce trees; and about half w 
between this iſſand and the eaſtern ſhore, at the very brink of the fall 
lies in an oblique direction a' huge rock. Theſe falls are — 


three lituated, as they are approachable without the leaſt obſtru 

that; any er or precipice, which cannot be ſaid of any other 

cur- conſiderable falls perhaps in the world. The country around is exceed - 

, be- ingly beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted plain, but compoſed of many 

Poa | mans Eon er in ho ſpring and ſummer are covered with ver- 
ure, and interſperſed with little that give a pleaſing variety 

« the to the profpett... 7 of groves, 'that give N 


Atti diſtance below the falls, is a ſmall idand, on which grow 


Nile, which depoſits a ſimilar manure, and for many centuries paſt 


a” n d STATES. 3 
nuraber of oak trees, almoſt all the branches of which 
the weight, are ennuelly-loaded with eagles neſis. 

Rin8lre widow hes taught tham to chooſe this place, as it is ſeruit 

vn gecount of the rapids above, from: the attacks of either man yr 

From the beſt accounts that can be obtained from the Indians, we 

Jesen that the four moſt eppital rivers on the continent of North Ame. 

#162, vis. the St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſippi, the river Beurdan, and 

dhe Oregon, or the River of the Weſt, bave their ſources in the ſame 

neighbourhood, The waters of the three former, are {aid to be within 

. miles of each other ; the latter is rather farther weſt. 

This ewe that theſe parts are the higheſt lands in North America 

and it is an inſtance not to be paralleled in the other three quarters of 

the globe, that four rivers of ſuch magnitude ſhould take their riſe to- 
get ber, and gh, after 92 ſeparate courſes, diſcharge their waten 

. that rniags from this fone tp tho tay of Þ 

ene For in their age from t pot to the bay of St. 

TLewrenes, exit; to the bey of Mexico, ſonth; to Hudſon's Bay, 

north; and to the bay at the Straits of Annian, weſt, where the river 

Oregon is ſuppaled to empty, anch of them graverſes upwards of 2000 


- The Ohio is a mol beautifpl river, Its current gentle, waters 
glear, and boſom almoſt entirely ſwooth and unbroken-by rocks and ra. 
pids. It. is one quarter of a mile wide at Fort Pitt; 500 yards at the 
mouth ef the Great Kaphaway z 1200 yards at Lowſville ; and the 
S8pids, half 9 mile, in ſome few places, below Lquiſville; but its ge- 
Dera) breadth does not exceed e yards, In ſome places its width is 
not 40; and in one place particularly, far below the rapids, it is leſs 
' than geg, Its breadth in no place exceeds 1200 yerds, and at its juno 


* 
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Kon with the Miſhippi, nather rivsy is more than 900 yards wide. 
Ats length, according to an exact meaſurement, is 1188 miles, 
In winter and ſprung floods, it affords go or 40 feet water to Lou 
ville, 25 or 30 feet te La Tarte's Rapids, forty miles above the mouth 
of the Greet-Kanhaway, and 8 ſuffieieney at all times for light bat- 
teapx and canes to Fort Pitt, - The rapids are in latitude 389 #. The 
jnundatiens of this river begin abopt the end of March, and ſubſide in 
July, althaugh they frequently bappen in other months, ſo that boats 
which earry four from the Monongahela, or Yohogany, above Pittſ- 
burg, have ſeldom long te wait for water, Durin hel. floods a firſt- 
rate man of wer may be carried from Louiſyille to New Qrleans, if the 
_ Tidden turns of the river, and the ſtrength of its current, will admit 8 
| fla ſleerage ; and it is a well founded opinion, that 2 veſſel properly 
built for the ſea, to drazy 12 foet water when loaded, and carrying from 
aa to 1699 barrels of flour, may he more cafily, cheaply, and ſafely 
navigated from Pittſburgh to the ſep, than thoſe now in uſe, 
Ihe rapids at Louiſville deſcend about 10 feas in a length of à mile 
and a half; In the bed of the river there is a ſolid rock, vhich is di 
vided by an iſland into two branches, the ſouthern of which is about 
299 yards wide, and impaſble by veſſels in dry ſeaſons, The bed of 
_ the northern branch is worn into channels by the conſent courle of the 
water, and attrition-of the pebble-ſtones carried on with that, ſo as to 


be palſible” for batteaus through the greater part of the year. Vet ik 


n 


| t that che ſoutherh am may be mbſl eaſily vpened for cn. 
they A r riſe of the waters in TER dou Hor 
eld 2006.05 Its . PINIOT LOS 
At Fort Pitt the river Ohio lofes nz name, brawhing into the Mes 
The Monongahela is four hundred yards wide ut its mouth, F 
ence is 12 or 15 miles to the mouth of Yohogary, whore it is 266 
irds wide. Thence to Redſtone by water iu 30 miles, by land 36. 
hence to the month of Cheat river, by water, 4d miles, by kad »8'; 
he width continuing at 300 yards, and the navigation good for beats.” 
hence the width is about 200 yards to the weſtenr fork; Afty miles 
igher, and the navigation is frequetnly imerrupted- by 775 which, 


* 
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owe vet, with x ſwell of two or three feet, become very patſiþle for 

oats. It then adntits light boats, except in dry ſeafons; 6 ; | 
er, to the heatl of 1 valley, preſenting only ſome ling ; 
ad falls of one or two feet perpendicular, and leffening in irs width to 
o yards. The weſtern fork is navi in wimer 10 6? 15 alls te- 
rards the northern of the Little Kanhaway, and wilt ndndr 3 722 
aggon* road to it. The Yoliogany-is the principal brauch uf rhis H. 
er. It paſſes through the Lauijel Mountzin, abdut 30 miller from hs 

nouth; it is, ſo far, from 300 to 150 yards wide, and the the | 
nuch obſtructed in dry weather by ripids and ſhoals. In its 
hrough the mountain it makes very great falls, atinai n naviga- 
ion for ſome miles, to the Turkey * Tons — 5 uy Ow | 
ing, about 20 miles, it is again navigable, except ſons, and . 
his place is 200 yards wide. The ſotirdes of this rivet ar divides 
rom thoſe of the Patomak by the Al moumain. Foo dhe 
alls, where it interſects the Laurel mountain, to Fort Cnaberlund, the 
. ad of the navigttion on the Patomak, is 40 miles of very muna 
bus road. Will's Creek, at the mouth of which wes Fort Cunber- 


: 


to. 
ten 
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St. 
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land, is 30 or 40 yards wide, but affords no navi as vi, Chee 
** river, another conſiderable branch of the Monofigaheld, is about 28 
uth ard wide at its mouth, and 100 yards at the Dunkard's fettl 
nat: 0 yards higher. It is navigable for bouts, otbept id dry ſeuſens- 
The The boundary between Virginia and Pennfylvania croſſi it about the, 
« in or four miles above its mouth. 2 E 
oats The Allegany river affords navigation at all ſenſons for ght at- 
tf eaux to Venango, at the month of French Creek'; md :it-is-ptaftiſed 
i, eren to Le Bouf, from whence there is 4 portags of 25 miles an 
the balf to Preſque Ifle on Lake Erie; - * e, 
20 The country watered by the Miffifippi and its eaſtern branches, 
erh WY Konſtitutes five-cighths of the United States, wo of Which ate fuß- 
om plied by the Ohio and its waters; the refiduary ſtreams, which rum in- 


to the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the St. Lawrence, wates the 
temaining three-eighths, HE SHR TOES 

Their principal connections with the Atlaritic are four, viz the 
Hudſon's river, the Patomak, St. Lawrence, and the Mighlipp). Bur 
the navigation through the Gulf of Mexico is fo ous; and that 
up the Miſſiſ ppi ſo difficult and tedious, that it is thought Fus 
merchandize cannot be conveyed through that chamich” Te ge to 
New York, that part of the trade which comes from the lakes er heir 
waters, muſt . firſt be brought into Lake Erie, Between Lake Supe-/ © 


8 


e portage from 

— ooly. From the Wabaſt} ; 
| 2 L E of free an 
brought into, and/bave 1 

a oe 1 fight mie bet 
a, e_ the. portage: is of eight miles; 
22 N my the Falls of 
reger of er of agar from Wood C 
er two . at the Ine Fel of the N 


| | 1 | 3 ling e comin „ 

1 f 5 

For, hen it ſhall have entered that n can coaſt along iu 

ſhores, on account. of its numerous and — harbows; 

”= northern; though ſhorter, having few har and theſe unſafe; 

renched Cayahoga, to proceed:onward' to Vork, it will 

2 and five ens g r miles to Alex. 

2 wr emporiuga on the Patomak, if it turns into the Cayahoga; 

that, Big Beaver, Ohio, Y , (or Mevnonge- 

> and Cheat) and Patomak; and there are but two portages; the t 

N between Cayabaoga and. Beaver, may be removed by unit 

the ſaurces / of theſe waters, which are lakes in the nei hood 

each other; and · in a flat and open cou, the biber, 

22 5 Qhio to Vis ans will be from t 5, to 40 -mites,. according 10 

trouble which ſhall be taken to Fes roach the two navigations 

For the trade of the Ohio, or that which ſhall come into it from ity 

50 n or the MiGiGppi, i it is heater through the Patomak to Alex 

| to New Nark, by 380 miles, and it is interrupted by one 

J. The lakes themſelves, however, ſeldom freeze, but the 

| eee diods beruten them do, and the Hudſon's river is itſelf-@hur 

| the ice three months in the year; whereas the channel to the 

9 — ak leads directly into a warmer climate. The ſouthern. parts 

of it very rarely freeze; and when the northern do, it is ſo near the 

ſources of the rivers, that the frequent floods, to which they ure there 

8 . glyeck up the ice immediately, ſo that veſſels may ber theough 
winter. 

The route by St. Layrence-is well obo to be attended with ma- 

ranges and LG — — But . route, 


from 


part of this Re 3 
canal ;begiveen. the — and the TN 
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-obability will become, in ſome future period, the largeft city that has 
yer yet exiſted. / ö P | 25 
Ove neral obſervation reſpecting the rivers may however be in- 
oduced here; and that is, that the entrance into almoſt all the rivers, 
lets, and bays, from New Hampſhire to Georgia, are from ſouth-eaſt 
d north-weſt. | _> 3 
Bars. The coaſt of North Americz is indented with numerous 
ays, ſome of which are equal in fize to any in the known world. 
zeginning at the north-eaſterly part of the continent, and proceeding 
uth-weſterly, you find among the largeſt of theſe bays, the Bay ar 
ulf of St. Lawrence, which receives the waters of the river of the 
ame name. Next are Chedebucto and ChebuQto Bays, in Nova Sco- 
ia, The bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunfwick, 
remarkable for its tides, which rife to à great height, and flow'fo ra- 
idly as to overtake animals which feed upon the ſhore. Paſſamaquiod- 
y, Penobſcot, Broad and Caſco Bays, lie along the coaſt of the Uiſ- 
rict of Maine. Maſſachuſetts Bay ſpreads eaſtward of Boſton, and 
comprehended between Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on 
he ſouth. The points of Boſton harbour are Nahant and Alderton 
Points. - Paſſing by Narraganſet and other bays in the ſtate of Rhode 
ſland, is Lon Ilan Sound, between Montaũk Point and the main. 
This ſound ts e inland ſea, from 3 to 25 miles broad, and about 
40 miles long, extending the whole length of the iſland, and IT 
t from Connecticut. It communicates with the ocean at both ends 


f Long Iſland, and affords a very ſafe and convenient inland naviga- 


on. | | 2 
The celebrated ſtrait, called Hell Gate, is gear the weſt end of this 
ound, about eight miles eaſtward of New York city, and is remark- 
ble for its whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaring at certain 
imes of tide. Theſe whirpools are qecafioned by the narrowneſs 
ad grookedneſs of the paſs, and a bed-of rocks which extend quite 
croſs it; and not by the meeting of the tides from eaſt to mw. a9 
has been conjectured, becauſe they meet at Frogs Point, ſeyerdl miles 
above, A ſkilful pilot may, with ſafety, conduct a ſhip of any bur- 
en through this dra with the ride, or, at, Mil water with . fir 
wind. „ 1 | 
Delaware Bay is 60 miles long, from the Cape to the entrance of 
he river Delaware at Bombay Hogk, and fo wide in ſome parts, as 
that a ſhip in the middle of it cannot be ſeen from. the land. 1 opens 
nto the Atlantic north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, between Cape Henlopen 
on the right. and Cape May on the left. Theſe Capes are 18 or 20 


miles apart. | 

The Cheſapeak is a very ſpacious bay, near 170 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and fm 7 to 18 de It is ies. | 
fathoms deep, and affords many commodious harbours, and a ſafe and 
aly navigation. Its entrance. which is 12 miles wide, is nearly E. 
N. E. and S, 8. W. between Cape Charles, latitude 37 12, and 
ape Henry, latitude 379 in Virginia. It ſeparates the eaſtern parts” 
ff Virginia and Maryland, leaving a ſmall part of the former, and a 
large portion of the latter, of theſe ſtates. on its eaſtern ſhore, It te- 
eives the waters of the Suſquehannah, Patomak, Rappahannok, York 


pod Jamey rivers, which. are all large and nevigable. BE 
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_ 'Facx or Tux Couxvrxv.— The tract of country be to the 
United States, is happily variegated with plains and motaltains, hill 
and vallies. Some parts are rocky, particularly New Englaud, the 
north parts of New York, and New Jerſey, and a broad fpace, in 
cluding the ſeveral ridges of the long range of mountains which my 
ſouth-weſtward through Pena ylvania, Virginie, North Carolina, an 
part of Georgia, dividing the waters which flow imo the Atlantic, fron 
thoſe which fall into the Miſſiſippi. In the parts eaſt of the Allegay 
mountains, in the ſouthern ſtates, the country, for ſeyeral hundie 
miles in length, _ 60 or 70, and ſometimes more, in breadth, is leyd 
and entirely free of ſtone, X „ | 
On and near the margin of the rivers are 3 found ſand hills 
which appear to have been drifted into ridges by the force of water, 
At the bottom of ſome of the banks in the rivers, 15 or 20 feet belon 
the ſurface of the earth, are waſhed out c © lid ground, logy 
brances and leaves of trees; and the whole bank, from top to bottom 
appears ſtreaked with layers of logs, leaves and ſand. bebe appes 
ances are ſeen far up the rivers, from 80 to 100 miles from the ſea 
where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from 15 to 20 feet 
high. Down the rivers toward the fea, the banks decreaſe in height 
but fill are formed of layers of ſand, leaves and logs, ſome of whirl 
are entirely ſound, and appear to have been ſuddenly covered to a con 
ſiderable Sd, 6 3 
It has been obſerved that the rivers in the ſouthern ſtates frequenth 
vary their channels; that the fwamps and low grounds are conſtanti 
filling up, and that the land, in mäny places, gradually infringes up 
the ocean, It is a fact, that no longer ago than 1771, at Cape Look 
out, on the coaſt of North Carolina, in 8 34% 50', then 
was an excellent harbour, capacious enough to receive an hundred ſal 
of ſhipping at a time, in a good depth of water, which is now en- 
rely lied up. Iuſtances a hin kind are not uncommon along the 


coan, | 
It is oblervable, likewiſe, that there is a gradual deſcent of about 

Boo feet from the foot of the mountains to the ſea board, This decl. 
vity continues, as is demonſtrated by ſoundings, far into the ſea. 

t is very remarkable, that the foil on the banks of the rivers is pro 
n coarſe or fine according to its diſtance from the mountain 

en leaving the mountains, and tor a conſiderable diftance, it is ob 
ſervable, that the ſoil is coarſe, with a large mixture of ſand and ſhin 
ing heavy particles Towards the fea the foil is leſs coarſe, and fo on 
in proportion, * ſoil is finer and finer, until, finally, is depoſited : 
Jil ſo fine, that it conſolidates into perfect clay ; but a clay of a pecu 
Har quality, for a great part of it has intermixed with it reddill 
ſtreaks = veins, like a ſpecies of ochre, brought probably from tit 
red lands which lie up towards the mountains. This clay, when duy 
up and expoſed to the weather, will diſſolve into a fine mould, without 
the leaſt mixture of ſand or any gritty ſubſtance whatever. 


- It is well known that on the banks of Savannah River, about 90 » 
miles from the ſea, in a direct line, my 150 or 200, as the river runs: 
| there is a yery remarkable collection of oylter-ſhells of an uncommon * 


magnitude, They run in a north-eaſt and ſouthweſt direction, near!) , 
parallel to the ſea coaſt, in three diſlinct ridges, which occupy u ſpat F 


many mites in breadth. The ridges commence at Savannah River, 
1 have been traced as far ſouth as the northern branches of the Ale- 
maha River. They are found in fach quantities, that the ind 
lanters carry them away in large boat loads, for the purpoſe of mak- 
do lime water, to be uſed in the preparation of indigo. It is @ queſ- 
on, how they originally came here ? It cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
rere carried by land; neither is it probable that they were conveyed 
| canoes or boats to weh a tiftance from the place where oyſters are 
ow found. The uncivilized natives, after their roving manner of 
ving, would rather have removed do the fea ſhore, than have been 
t ſuch immenſe labour in procuring oyſters. Beſides, the difficul- 
es of conveying them would have been altogether inſurmountable. 
hey would not only have had a ſtrong current iu the river againft 
hem, an obſtacle which would not have been eaſily overcome by the 
adians, who have ever had a gfeat averſion to labour; but although 
hey could have accompliſhed it, oyſters, conveyed ſuch a diſtance 
ither by land or water, in fo warm a climate, would have ſpoiled 
n the paſſage, and have become uſeleſs, The circumſtance of theſe 
hells being found in ſueh quantities, at fo great a diſtanee from the 
a, can therefore be aceounted for no other way, than by fappoſing 
hat the fea ſhore was formerly near this bed of ſhells, and that the 
hcean has fince, by the operation of certain cauſes, not yet fully inveſti- 
ated, receded. Theſe phenomena, as they cannot be otherwiſe ac- 
ounted for, prove fo far, that à great part of the flat country which 
preads caſterly of the Allegany mountains, had, in a former period, a 
perineumbent ſea or water; but it is very difficult to account for the 
hange in a ſatisfactory manner, | . 


8 MounTatns,—The tract of country eaſt of Hudſon's River, compre- 
| fat ending part of the State of New York, the four New England States, 
7 en and Vermont, is rough, hilly, and in ſome parts mountzinous. In many 


parts of the world, and particularly on this weſtern continent, it is ob · 
ſervable, that at 22 from the ocean, or from a river, the land 


bout gradually rifes : and the height of land, in common, is about equally dif 
ech. ant from the water on either -fide. The Andes, in South-Ameriea, 


form the height of land between the Atlantic and Pacthc Oceans. 


_ The ＋ s between the diſtrict of Maine and the Province of 
am Lower Canada, divide the rivers which fall into the St; Lawrence, 
- oþ 27th, and into the Atlantic, ſouth. The Green Mountains, in Ver- 
(hin ment, divide the waters which flow eaſterly into Connecticut River 
| from thoſe which fall weſterly into Lake Champlain, Lake Ge 

o on ; y P 1 
edi nnd Hudſon's River. ' 


64k Between the Atlantic, the Miſſiſippi, and the Lakes, runs a lon 
Adi range of mounteins, made up of a number of ridges, Theſe meun- 
17 _ extend northeaſterly and ſouthweſterly, nearly parallel to the fea 
F- OT | | 

From the Atlantic, the firſt ridge in Pennfylvania, Virginia, 
* North Carolina, is the Blue Ridge, or South, RS AS 
it 9 from 130 to 290 miles from the ſea. Between this and the No 
runs Mountain ſpreads a large fertile vale ; next lies the Allegany ridge; 
mon next beyond this is the Long ridge. called the Laure} Mountains, in 
ear ſpur of which, about latitude 360, is a {pring of water, 50 feet deep, 
race err cold, and, it 5s faid, as blue as indigo. From theſe ſeveral ridge 
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proceed ' innumerable nameleſs branches. The Kittatinny mountain 
run through the northern parts of New Jerſey and Pennſylvania. - All 
theſe ridges, except the Allegany, are ſeparated by rivers, which ap- 
pear to have actually forced their paſſages through ſolid rocks. 
Tbe principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been deſcriptively 
termed the back bone of the United States. The general name for 
Theſe mountains, taken colleQtively, ſeems not yet to have been deter: 
mined. Some call them the Endleſs Mountains; others, the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, from a tribe of Indians, who live on à river which 
proceeds from a mountain called the Appalachicola. But the mof 
common name is the Allegany Mountains, ſo called, either from the 
principal ridge of the range, or from their running nearly parallel to 
the Allegany or Ohio River; which, from its head waters till it emp. 
ties into the Miſſiſippi, is known and called by the name of Allegany 
River, by the Seneca and other tribes of the Six Nations, who once 
inhabited it. Theſe mountains are not confuſedly ſcattered and 
broken, riſing here and there into high peaks, overtopping each other; 
t ſtretch along in uniform ridges, ſcarcely half a mile high. They 
— towards the ſouth, and => of them terminate in high per. 
pendicular blaffs. Others gradually fubſide into a level country, 
giving riſe to the rivers whieh run ſoutherly into the Gulf of Mexico, 
Soll anÞ Pkopucs.—In the United States are to be found every 
ſpecies of ſoil that the earth affords. In ſome parts of them, they 
produce all the various kinds of fruits, grain, pulſe and hortuline plants 
and roots, which. are to be found in Europe. Beſides theſe, a great 
variety of native vegetable productions. But, in a country ſo extenſive 
and lying under ſuch a variety of climates, there muſt naturally 
be expected a proportionable difference in the fertility of the ſoil. In 
the northern parts called Labrador, or New Britain, nothing cay be 
more dreary and barren no grain of any kind, nor even the moſt hardy 
trees being able to withſtand the intenſity of the froſt, and this in the 
latitude. of only 51 degrees. The horrid mountains with which the 
ſoil is incumbered, alſo prove an inſurmountable obſtacle to any culti- 
vation, as, by the perpetual ſnow which covers them, the air is chulled 
to ſuch a degree, that even the plants which might otherwiſe come to 
perfection are entirely deſtroyed. - In Canada, . the winters ate 
extremely ſevere, the ſoil is generally very fruitful, producing plenty 
of grain of various kinds, and affordin paſturage-for cattle, which 
are here bred in great numbers. In Nova Scotia, the foil is lefs fer- 
tile, and agriculture has made but very little progreſs; the ground 
being naturally bad, and the climate exceſſively ; which n0 
doubt proceeds in ſome meaſure from the vaſt foreſts, with which the 
whole country is covered. In general, however, it produces hemp 
and. flax, though no kind of grain has been brought to any perfection; 
nor is the paſturage good. As we proceed to the ſouthward, the ſcene 
changes entirely. Around Maſſachuſetts Bay, the ſoil equals the bel 
in Britain, and the firſt planters found the graſs upwards of a yard in 
height. Yet even here the European grains do not come to great 
perfection; the wheat being liable to be blaſted, and the barley and 
oats very poor and unproductive. Indian corn thrives extremely, and 
eonſtitutes the principal food of the inhabitants, A kind of beer i- 
aifo brewed from it, which is by no means contemptible, though the 
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«mon drink is cyder and ſpruce beer. Fruits are met with in the 


in 3 8 
All breateſt plenty, inſomuch, that one apple. tree has been known to 


produce ſeven barrels of cyder; and 15 800 fine peaches have been 
Cathered from a ſingle tree of that kind, The coaſt of America, in 
general, is low and Hat, rifing into hills towards the heart of the coun- 
ry. In the flat parts, the ground is very often marſhy, as is the caſe with 


ter- ew Vork; but the inland parts are endowed with amazing fertality; 
pr. producing all kinds of grain in the utmoſt abundance, as well as barley, 
ach lax, and fruits of all forts. In New Jerſey, a conſiderable part is 
oft andy and barren with reſpect to grain, producing, however, pines and 
the edars; the other parts being equally fertile with the laſt mentioned 
1to ,rovinces, From the province of New York, far a: confiderable way. 
mp- ſouthward, the woods abound with wild. vines; but none of theſe have 
any ever been cultivated in ſuch a manner as to be of an uſe- In Penn- 
once ſylvania the ſummer is often intolerably hot, though the winter is fo 


ſevere, that the Delaware is - ſometimes frozen over in one night. 


er 
hey tobacco, which, while they remained in ſubjection to Britain, was their 
per. principal article of commerce, though now they begin to prefer the 
try, raiſing of grain. Virginia, beſides the ordinary productions of grair 
cic0 and fruits, yields eroot, a valuable ,medicinal article; the cele- 
brated ginſeng of the Chineſe; and ſome other medicinal ſimples. Flac 
they and hemp are produced in ſuch quantities, as to be exported'; thou 
ants not ſo abundantly as might be expected from the nature of the” foil, 
rent which is extremely fit for producing them. A kind of filk alſo grows 
nfive here ſpontaneouſly, the fibres of which are as ſtrong. as hemp. In 
rally Carolina the foil is ſtill more fertile than in Virginia, inſomuch that 
In no manure is uſed, Even the worſt ſoil in this country is productive 
g be of indigo, and the lands next the ſea, which are low and marſhy, 
ardy produce rice in great abundance. For about 80 miles inland; the coaſt 
n the of Carolina is quite flat, without the leaſt eminence, rock, or almoſt a 


ſtone to be met with. Upon advancing, it hecomes gradually more 
elevated, and produces every thing neceſſary or comfortable for human 
life in the | men perfection. The fineſt flowers and flowering ſhrubs 
grow here ſpontaneouſly; the European plants thrive with a degree of 
vigour far beyond what they do in their native countries; and there 


lenty is not the leaſt doubt that wine, oil, and filk, equal to what is, produced 
rhich in the ſouthren parts of Europe, might be 2 here by proper care. 
b fer- In the back parts, wheat thrives extremely well, and. yields very 
round 


yu increaſe, Beſides theſe products, theſe countries produce caflia, 
arſaparilla, and a kind of tree which yields an oil ſaid to be of extra- 
ordinary. virtue for curing wounds, and in this reſpect to equal the fa- 
mous balſam of Mecca. 8 of various kinds are alſo ond here. 
Vaſt quantities of honey are produced in theſe ſouthern provinces, from 
which the fineſt ſpirits are diſtilled, and a kind of mead, made almoſt 
as as Malaga fack. ' . 


ard in imber of all kinds is produced in the North American continent, 

great i but that of the northern provinces is ſuperior to the reſt. All the 
y and BY uncultivated parts of America indeed are to appearance one continued 
7, an od. Nothing is more apt to ſurpriſe a ſtranger, than the vaſt fize ot 


the American trees, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, the trunks 


Maryland and Virginia are particularly adapted for the cultivation. of 


of which are frequently from 50 to 70 feet high, without a lingle - 


z 


branch, and above 36 feet in circumference. Canoes and 'eurloni 
aſure · boats fre made of the hollowed trunks of thefe trees, ang 
of the former are capable of containing 3o or 40 barrels of pitch; 
Almoſt all kinds of timber which the other parts of the world can 
afford, are to be met with in America, befides a vaſt many ſpecie 
peculiar to the continent itſelf. Their oak, however, is faid to he 
inferior to that of England; but the firs are immenſely large, and 
iful, and excellently calculated for maſts and yards. Confiderable 
quantities of pitch and tar ape extracted from the latter, as well as 
- turpentine, from which rofin and oil of turpentine are prepared. By 
reaſon of this vaſt profuſion of timber, ſhip building forms a conſider. 
able branch of their trade. Towards the fouthern provinces the timber 
is not ſo good for ſhipping as that of the northern provinces ; the 


timber becaming leſs & and ogy Pay eaſily ; which pro- 
perty, as it renders it ſerviceable ſhip-building, makes i 
more uſeful far ſtaves. "ThE | 


*  Antvaits,.—America contains, at leaſt, one half, and the territory 
of the United States about one fourth of the quadrupedes of the 
known world. Some of them are common to North America, and 
to the European and Afiatic parts of the Eaſtern Continent ; other 
are peculiar to this country. All thoſe that are common to both 
gantinents, are found in the northern parts of them, and are ſuch 
as may be ſuppoſed to have migrated from one continent to the 
other. Comparing individuals of the ſame ſpecies, inhabiting the diffe- 
rent continents, ſome are perfectly ſimilar; between others there is 
ſome difference in ſize, colour or other circumſtances ; in fome fer 
inſtances, however, the European animal is larger than the American; 
although the reverſe is generally the caſe. 

 Owiug'to the importance of this part of the preſent work, it has in 
duced the editor to compile, from the lateſt and beſt authorities on the 
ſudject, the following catalogue, with the reſpective deſcriptions annnex- 
ed, which, it is believed, will be found to be the moſt full and complete 
of any yet publiſhed. 1 N 


Mammoth Gray Cougar Urchin * Shrew Mouſe h 

* Biſon * Mountain Cat * Hare * Purple Mole | 

# Mooſe * Lynx Racoon * Black Mole 
Caribou Kincajou Fox Squirrel * Water Rat 

Red Deer Weaſel Grey Squirrel Beaver mi 

* Fallow Deer * Ermine Red Squirre}? * Myfquaſb 

* Roe * Martin * Striped Squir. Morſe 

* Bear * Mink * Flying Squir. * Seal 

* Wolverine Otter Field Moufe '  Maniti 

Wolf * Fiſher Bat Sapajou 

* Fox * Skunk * Ground Mouſe Sagoin 


* Catamount Oppoſſum * Wood Rat Tapir 
* Sallow Cougar Woodchuck * American Rat Ovarine. 
© Thoſe animals to which an aſteriſk (*) is prefixed, are fur animals whoſe ſkips att 
fometimes dreffed in atum, with the hair ou, and worn in dreſs; or whoſe ſur or ſol 
bair is uſed for various purpoſes. 2 | 5 

Of the above, the Fallow Deer, Grey Fox, Martin, Otter, Op- 
rows,  Woodchuck, Hare, ſome of the Squirrels, and the Beaver, 

e been tamed, . 
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ALA fru. This name hes been given to gn animal, whoſe bones 
re found in the terthetn parts of both the old and new world. From 
he form of their teeth, they are ſuppoſed to have been carnivorous. 
ike the elephant they were armed with tuſks of ivory; but they evi- 
Jently difered from it in ſize; their bones proving them to have been 
ve or ſix times larger. Theſe enormous bones are found in ſeveral parts 
df North America, particularly about the' ſalt licks or ſprings, near the 
io tiver. Theſe licks were formerly er by a vaſt number of 
Vraminivorous animals, on account of the falt, of which they are ſaid to 
have been exceſhively fond. From the appearance of theſe bones, ſome 
pf which are found entirely above ground, others wholly buried, it is 
zrobable that the animals died at different periods, ſome perhaps as late 
s the firſt ſettlement of this country by the Europeans. 
A late governor of Virginia having aſked ſome delegates of the 
Dellawates what they knew or had heard reſpeQing this animal, the 
hief ſpeaker immediately put himſelf in an oratorial attitude, and with 
> pomp ſuited to the ſuppoſed elevation of his ſubject, informed him 
hat it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, © that 
n ancient times a herd of them came to the Big-bone licks, and 
kn univerſal deſtruction of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and ot 
animals which had been created for the uſe of the Indians; but the 
zreat Man above, looking down and ſeeing this, was fo e that 


the e ſcized his lightning, deſcended to the earth, ſeated himſelf upon a 
5 eighbouring mountain, on a rock, on which his ſeat and the prints of 
wy is feet are ſtill to be ſeen, and hurled his bolts among them till the 
fe rhole were ſlaughtered, except the big bull, who, 2 his fore- 


ead to the ſhafts, ſhook them off as they fell; but at 1 miſſing 
one, it wounded him on the ſide; whereon, \pringing round, he bound- 
d over the Ohio, the Wabaſh, the Illinois, and finally over the great 
lakes, where he is living at this day.“ | 
When I firſt Viſited this ſalt lick (ſays Col. G. Morgan) in 1776, 
met here a large party of the Iroquois and Wyandot , who 
were then on a war expedition againſt the Chickaſaw tribe. The head 
hief was a very old man to be engaged in war; he told me he was 84 
years old; he was probably as much as 80. I fixed on this venerable 
hicf as « perſon from whom ſome knowledge might be obtained. After 
making him ſome ſmall acceptable preſents of tobacco, paint, am- 
munition, &c, and colaplimenting fim upon the wiſdom of his nation, 
their proweſs in war and prudence in peace, ſignified to him my 
ignorance reſpecting the great bones before us, which nothing but his 
luperior knowledge could remove; and accordingly requeſted him to 
ntorm me what he knew concerning them. Agreeably to the cuſtom 
of his country, he anſwered in ſubſtance as follows : 34 
* Whilſt I was yet a boy I paſſed this road, ſeveral times, to war 
againſt the Catawbas; and the wiſe old chiefs, among whom was my 
1andfather, then gave me the tradition, handed down to us, reſpecting 
ins are theſe bones, the like of which are found in no other part of the 

or ſol Wcountry,” | 
After the Great Spirit firſt formed the world, he made the va- 
rious birds and beaſts which now inhabit it. He alſo made man; but 
ben aviag formed him white, and very imperfe& and ill-tempered, he 
laced him on one fide of it here he now inhabits, and from whence 


he has lately found a paſſage acroſs the great water to be a plagus dd 
as. As — Great —— not blende with this his Nr 
of black clay, and made what you call a Negro, with a woolly head, 
This black man was much better than the white man, but ſtill be did 
not anſwer the wiſh of the Great Spirit; that is, he was imperfel 
At laſt, the Great Spirit having procured a piece of pure red clay, 
formed from it the red man, perfectly to his mind; and he was þ 
well pleaſed with him, that he placed him on this great iſland, ſeparate 
from the white and black men; and gave him rules for his condu, 
romiſing happineſs in proportion as they ſheuld be obſerved. He 
creaſed” 8 and was perfectly happy for ages; but thy 
fooliſh young people, at length forgetting his rules, became exceed: 
ingly ill-tempered and wicked, In conſequence of this, the Great 
Spirit created the great buffaloe, the bones of which you now fe 
before us; theſe made war upon the human ſpecies alone, and deftroy: 
ed all but a few, who repented and promiſed the Great Spirit to live 
according to his laws, if he would reſtrain the deyouring enemy: 
Whereupon he ſent lightning and thunder, and deſtroyed the whole 
race in this ſpot, two excepted, a male and a female, which he ſhut 
up in yonder mountain, ready 0 let looſe again ſhould occaſion 
wire,” “ y | 157 / 

The Colonel adds, ** I have every material hone of the anatomy « 
this animal, with ſeveral jaw bones in which the grinders are entire, 
and ſeveral of the great tuſks, one of which is fix feet long.” | 

Salt works, of conſiderable importance, have been eftabliſhed at the 
lick where theſe bones are found. bo eyes | 

Bisow, ox WID Ox. This animal has generally been called the 
Buffalo, but very improperty, as this name has begn appropriated to 
another animal. He is of the ſame ſpecies with the common neat 

cattle ; their difference being the effect of the domeſtication of the 
latter. Compared with the domeſtic Ox, the Biſon is conſiderably 
larger, eſpecially about the fore parts'of his body, On his ſhoulder 
ariſes a large fleſhy or griſly ſubſtance, which extends along the back. 
The hair on his head, neck and ſhoulder, is long and woolly, and al 
of it fit to be ſpun, or wrought into hats. Calves from the domeſtic 
cow and wild bull, are ſometimes raifed ; but when they grow up, 
they become ſo wild that no common fence can confine them. 
| Theſe animals were once exceetlingly numerous in the weſtern parti 
of Virginia, and Pennſylvania and fo late as the year 1966, numerous 
Herds of them were frequently ſeen in Kentucky. This animal is found 
of che largeſt fize, and in the greateſt numbers, on the Miſſiſippi, in 
about 42 N. lat. correſponding in climate to about 4a on the Atlan 
tic coaſt, which is found to be moſt favourable to the x. 
Moos: Dzrx. Of theſe there are two Kinds, the black and the 
grey. The hlack are ſaid to have been from eight to twelve feet high! 
at preſent they are very rarely ſeen, The grey are generally u 
tall as a horſe, and ſome are much taller z both having ſpreading 
palmated horns, weighing from 30 to 40 pounds; theſe are ſhed anni 
ally in the month of February, They never run, but trot with 
amazing ſpeed. In ſummer they feed on wild graffes, and the leaves 
of the moſt mucilaginous ſhrubs. In winter they form herds ; and 
wehen the ſnow falls, by moving conſtantly-in a ſmall circle, they trea 
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e ſnow hard, and form what is called | a pen. While the ſuow is. 
ep and will not bear them, they are confined within this pen, and 
t all the hark and twigs within their reach. They are conſidered as 
the ſame ſpecies -with the Elk of the. gaſtern continent. They are 
ad in New. Elan ê ͤ .’ ] ꝛͤß’ ü 
CaxtBov. This animal is diſtingtiſhed by its hranchingy almated 
drns, with brow antlers, He is probably the rein deer of the nortk- 
n parts of Europe. From the tendons of this animal, as well as of the 
ooſe, the natives make very tolerable. thread. Faund in the Diſtrict 


Main. | 7 | | et 
Dark. The Red Deer has round branching horns. Of this ſpecies 
ere are three or four different kinds or varieties; one of which, found 
the Ohio river and. in its vicinity, is very large, and there commenly 
led the Elk. abi. | Mt FEA e 
The Fallow Deer has branching, palmated horns. In the United 
ates theſe animals are larger than the European, of à different 
dlour, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be of, a different ſpecies. In the 
uthern ſtates. are ſeyeral animals ſuppoſed to be varieties of the Roe 
cer, RT . 3 bs 
Brax. Of this anima] two ſorts are found in the northern ſtates 3 
dth are black, but different in their forms and habits, One has ſhort 
gs, a thick clumſy body, generally fat, and is very fond of ſweet 
getable food, ſuch as ſw-et apples, Indian corn in the nulk, berries, 
apes, honey, &c. - Probably he. is not carnivorous. As ſoon as the 
ſt ſnow falls, he betakes himſelf to his den, -which is a hole in a cleft. 
rocks, a hollow tree, or ſome ſuch flaceʒ here he gradually becomes 
pid, and dozes away the winter, '{ucking:his paws, and expending 
e ſtock of fat which he had previouſly acquired, | . 
The other ſort is diſtinguiſhed. by the name of Raxemc BEAN, and 
ems to be a grade between the preceding and the wolf. His legs 
e longer, and his body more lean and guant. He is carniverous, 
equently deſtroying. calves, ſheep, and pigs, and, ſometimes children. 
winter he migrates from the north 1 ſouthward. The former 
pears to be the common black bear of Europe, but larger, the latter 
drreſponds to the brown bear of the Alps; and is probably of the ſame 
ecies with thoſe ſpoken of in. 2 Kings ii, 24th, which ſormerly inha- 
ted the mountaigous parts of Judea, between Jericho and Bethel, 
Found in all the ſtates. 4 wh PING 
The WotlvxRENx, called in Canada the Carcajau, and by bunters 
de Beaver eater, ſeems to be a grade between the bear and the wopd- 
uck. He is probably the badger of Europe. His length is 14 feet 
dd upwards ; his circumference nearly two feet; his head and ears 
ſemble a. woodehuck's; his legs ſhort ; feet and . paws large and 
rong; tail, about ſeven inches long, black and very buſhy or ſhaggy; 
pur, about two inches long, and very coarſe ;, his head, . allow. grey; 
ck, almoſt black;; breaſt, ſpotted with white; belly, dark brown ; 
es and rump, light reddiſh brown. This animal lives in holes, 
innot run faſt, and has a clumſy appearance. He is very miſchie- 
bus to hunters, following them when letting their traps, and deſtroying 
jelr game, particularly the beaver. Found in the northern ſtaates 
Worr. Of this animal, which is of the dog kind, or rather the do 
val i hs ſavage ate, there ure great numbers and wcanſdergl, 
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variety in ſize and colour. The dimenfions of a ſkin of one of the 
meaſured as follows: Length of the body five feet ; the fore legs 1 
inches; of the hind legs 15 inches; of the tail 18 inches, The cir 
eumſerence of the body was from 24 to three feet. The colour d 
theſe animals in the northern ſtates is generally a light. dirty ſalloy 
with a liſt of black along their back, In fome, the black is extends 
down their fides, and ſometimes forms waving ftreaks z others are ſuf 
to be ſpotted : ſome pf them, particularly in the ſouthern ſtates, 
entirely black, and conſiderably ſmaller, The Indians are ſard to ba 
ſo far tamed ſome of theſe animals before their acquaintance with t 
Europeans, as to have uſed them in hunting. They next made uſe 
European dogs, and afterwards of mongrels, the offspring of the wal 
and og, as being more docile than the former, and more eager in thy 
chaſe than the latter. The appearance of men of the dogs, in th 
newly ſettled parts of the country, indicate their relation to the wol 
— Found in all the ſtates. 8 | N 

Fox. Of Foxes there are a great variety; fuch as the Silver Fog 

Red Fox, Grey Fox, Creſs Fox, Brant Fox, and ſeveral oth 
Naturaliſts have generally ſuppoſed that there is more than one ſpecig 
of Foxes, but they differ very much ip their mode of arranging then, 
It is highly probable, however, that there is but one ſpecies of thek 
animals, as they are found in all their varieties of ſize, and of ſhadd 
variouſly intermixed, in different parts of the United States. Foxe 
and other animals furniſhed with fur, of the northern Rates, axe large 
than thoſe of the ſouthern, | | 

Caramorvxr. This animal, the moſt dreaded by hunters of any « 
the inhabitants. of the foreſts, is rarely ſeen, which is probably th 
reaſon why no account of him has ever been publiſhed, except' whit 
re e in Buffon, The dimenſions of one, killed a few years ag 

New Hampſhire, meaſured in length, including the head, fix fee 
circumference of his body 24 feet; length of his tail three fe 
and of his legs about one foot. The colour, along his back, is near 
black; on his ſides a dark ruddiſh brown; his feet black, He ſeem 
rot calculated far running, but leaps with ſurpriſing agility. 
favourite foad is blood, which, like other animals of the cat 
be takes from the jugular veſſels of cattle, deer, &c. leaving ti 
carcaſs, - Smaller prey he takes to his den; and he has been know 
to carry off a child. He ſeems to be allured by fire, which terriki 
all other carnivorous animals, and betrays no fear either of man « 
beaſt, —He is found in the northern and middfe ſtates. 

| SatLow Cougar. The body of this animal is about fiye feet long 
his legs longer, in proportion to his body, than thoſe of the comme 
cat. His colour is a dark fallow. In his habits and manners he = 
ſembles the reſt of the family. He is found in the ſouthern ſtates, « 
there called the Tyger. ' 

Gary Covaax. This animal in its form reſembles the preceding 
but it is of an uniform grey colour, and of a larger fize. 0. 
lately ſhewn in Charleſtown, and which had been brought up | 
confinement, and was then growing, meaſured in le about br 
feet, and his tail three. Some are ſaid to have been found in the 
native foreſts nearly twice as long. He played with a cat, 28 a © 
does wich a mouſe, and afterwards killed and ate her, It is fir 


| 


tas bird fates: 5 48 
hive, fierce and untameable,—Found in the weſtern-parts of the mid- | 


e ſtates. 6 | . | r 
Montan Car. The length of the body of this animil is from 34 
four feet; his tail about two feet. His colour is a fallow ground, 

3th black ſpots and ſtripes. The male has a black liſt along his 

ek, and is the moſt beautiful animal of the cat kind. He is es- 
edingly fierce, but will ſeldom attack a man.— Found in the 

uthern ſtates. | FR” e 
Lx. There are three kinds of the Lynx, each ptobably form- 

g a diſtin ſpecies. The krſt is called by the French and Britiſh 
mericans, Loup-cervier; He is from 24 to three feet in length; 
tail is about five inches; His hair is long, of a light grey colour, 

ing, in ſome places, ſmall irregular dark ſhades; the eng of | 

s tail is black. Has fur is fine and thick: He is the Lyax of Sibe⸗ 
„and ſome of the northern parts of Europe. A few may be ſound 
the north eaſtern parts of the diſtrict of Main; but in the higher 

titudes they are more numerous 3 > NY ty 

The ſecond, which is called by the Freach Americans, Chat Gervier, 

in New Eugland the Wild-cat, is conßderably leſs than the 
ner, or the Loup-cervier: He 'is from 2 to 24 feet long; his 

il is proportionably ſhorter, about three inches long; and wants the 

ſt of black hair on the end of it; His hair is ſhorter, particularly 

bis legs and feet; is of a darker colour, brown; dark; fallow, .and 
ey, variouſly intermixed. His fur is faid to be of à very different 
ality; his ears are ſhorter, and he has very little of the pencil of 
ack hairs on the tips of them, which is {a remarkable in the former 
nd. + hip animal deſtroyed many of che eattle of the firſt ſettlers of 

jew England. | INE Mee | 8 
The third ſpecies is about the ſize of à common cat. The colour 
the male is 4 bright brown or bay, with black ſpots on his legs! 
is tail is about four inches long, and encircled by eight white rings + 

be female is of @ reddith grey. Found in the middle and ſouthern 

ates; ö . 

Kixcamou; This animal is frequentiy confounded with the Carcs.. 

u, though be reſembles him in nothing but the name. He belongy 


the family of cats; at leaſt he very much reſembles them. He 1s 


ut as large as a common cat, and is better formed for agility and 
ed, than for ficength; His tail gradually tapers to the end, and 
as long as is his whole body. His colour is yellow, Between hits 
id the fox there is perpetual war. He hunts in the ſame manner as 
d other animals of that claſs ; but being able to ſuſpend himſelf by 
vitting the end of his tail round the limb of a tree, or the Ke, he 
an purſue his prey where other animals cannot; and when he attacks 
large ammal, his tail enables him to ſecure his hold tilt he can open 
ke bload-veſſels of the neck. In ſome parts of Canada, theſe animals 
e very numerous, aud make great havoc among the deer, and do 
bt {pare even the neat cattle, . | Y *. 

The Was EL. is about nine inches iu length; his body_is remack- 
dly rownd and flender; his tail long and well farniſhed with hair; 
Is legs very thort, and his toes —— with (harp claws. His hair is 
ort and thick, and of a pale yelowith colour, except avout the 
Feaſt, where it 15 wile, This woe v9 ſproghtly animal; rotwith- 

| 1114 


56 Tit UNITED STATES. 
ſtanding the ſhortneſs of its legs, it ſeems to dart rather than to"thi 
He kills and eats rats, ſtripped ſquirrels, and other ſmall quadrupeds 
he Hkewiſe kills fowls, ſucks their blood, and eſteems their eggs 
delicacy. ao Noon, 
| The Bares does not differ materially from the weaſel, in ſize 
form, or habits ; even his colour is the ſame in ſummer, except . 
the end of his tail is black, and the edges of his ears and toes 
white. In wihter he is entirely white, except the tip of the tail 
Ile is generally conſidered as forming a yore diſtinct from the Wes 
- #el. —Phey are found in Canada, and a few Rave been ſeen in Nei 
 Hampthire, | "OR ORE COS: TOI 
Maris. This animal, is called the Martin (Marte) by M. & 
ufon; in England, the pine Martin, fir Martin, yellow breaſt 
Martin, pine Weaſel, and yellow breaſted Weaſel; in New 'Eng 
land, the Sable; and by the Indians Wauppanauch. He is forme 
like the weaſel, is generally about 16 inches long, and is of! 
fallow colour; but his fize, and the ſhades of his colour, vary it 
different parts of the country. Some have ſpots of yellow on thi 
breaſt, others of white, and others have none. He keeps in ft 
reſts, chiefly on trees; and Rves by hunting. Found in the northe 
ſtates. | dA + | 
Mik. The Mink is about as large as a martin, and of the fam 
form. The hair on its tail is ſhorter ; its colour is generally black 
ſome have a white ſpot under their throats, others 1 none; the 
burrow it the ground, and purſue their prey both in freſh and fa 
water. hoſe which frequent the falt water are of à larger fi 
| Bohter colour, and have inferior fur; They are found in confiderabl 
numbers both in the ſouthern and northern ſtates. 
Orrrx. The Otter very much reſembles the rink in its form anl 
habits. Its colour is not ſo dark; its fize much larger, being abc 
three feet long and 15 inches in circumference. It lives in holes 1 
banks near the water; and feeds on fiſh and amphibious animals, 
Found in all the ſtates. | | 74 1 
FisnEx. In Canada he is called Pekan; in theſe fates frequent) 
the Black Cat, but improperly, as he does not belong to the clals & 
cats. He has a general reſemblance to the martin, but he is conſider 
ably larger, being from 20 to 24 inches in length, and 12 in circun 
ference, His tail is little more than half his length ; Its hair long at 
buſhy. His fore legs about 44 inches long, his hinder legs fix inche 
His ears ſhort and round. His colour is black, except the hea 
neck, and ſhoulders, which are a dark grey. He lives by huntin 
and occaſionally purſues his prey in the water. Found in the northe! 
 Nates, 8 | 88 5 


SKUNK, This animil is about © foot and an half long, and in heig 


andi fize in proportion to his length. His tail is long and buſhy ; K 


hair long and chiefly black; but on his head, neck, and back 
found more or leſs of white, withwut any regularity or uniformit 
He appears to fee but indifferently when the fun ſhines, and ther 
fore in the day time keeps cloſe: to his burrow. As ſoon as th 
twilight commences, he goes in queſt of his food, which is pri 
pally beetles and other inſects: he is alſo very fond of eggs and youu 
chickens, His Pelh ig ſaid to be tolernbly good, and his fat 1s ſem 


0 


es uſed as an emollient. But what render this animal remarkable 


— 


his being furniſhed with organs for ſecreting and retaining a liquor, 


olatile and fetid beyond any thing known, and which he has the 
ower of emitting to the diſtance of 16 or 18 feet, when neceſſary 
or his defence. When this ammunition is expended he is quite 
armleſs. This volatile fœtor is a powerful antiſpaſmodic. Found in 
the ſtates. * 1 e Ai 8 i r i des. . 
Oross unt. This animal is about a foot and a half long; has a lo 
zointed noſe, furniſhed with long ſtiff hairs; ears chin and naked; tail 
laked, nearly as long as the body, and capable of holding the animal 
aſpended ; legs ſhort, feet ſmall and naked; He uſes his fore paws 


ike a monkey. His body is well covered with; a wooliy fur, white a: 


he roots, and black at the ends. His hair is long, thin, and coarſe; 
ts colour black and white, forming à grey of various ſhades z and 
heſe different ſhades are often fo intermixed as to give a ſpotted or va- 
iegated appearance. But the moſt ſingular part of this animal is. 3 
cind of falſe belly or pouch, with which the female is furniſhed ; it is 
ormed by a duplicature of the ſkin, is. ſo placed as to include her 
eats, and has an aperture which ſhe can open and ſhut at/pleaſure, 
he brings forth her young from four to fix at a time, while they are 


ot bigger than a bean; incloſes them in this pouch, and they, from a 


principle of inſtinct, affix themſelves to her teats : Here they remain 
and are nouriſhed till they are able to run about, and are afterwards 
aken in occaſionally, particularly in time of danger. The Opoſſum 
feeds on vegetables, particularly fruit. He. likewiſe kills poultry, 
ucks their blood, and eats their eggs. His fat is uſed inſtead of lard 
or butter. Found in the ſouthern and middle ſtates. ft. aa 
Wooncnucx. The body of this animal is about 16 inches long, and 
nearly the fame in i — ; his tail is moderately long, and full 
of hair. His colour is a mixture of fallow and grey. He digs a bur- 


row in or near ſome cultivated field, and feeds on pulſe, the tops of, 


cultivated clover, &c. He is generally very fat, excepting in ſpring. 
The young are good meat; the old are rather rank and dilagreeable; 
In the beginning of October they retire to their burrows, and live in 
a torpid ſtate about fix months. In many reſpe&s he agrees with the 
marmont of the Alps; in others he differs,” and on the whole is pro- 
bably not the ſame. He ; 4 
An animal reſembling the Woodchuck is found in the ſouthern ſtates, 
which is ſuppoſed to form another ſpecies. nit e een 
Uxcurn, The Urchin, or Urſon, is about two feet in lengthy and, 
when fat, the ſame in circumference. He is commonly, called Hedge- 
hog or Porcupine, but differs from both thoſe animals in every cha- 
racteriſtic mark, excepting his being armed with quills on his back and 


hides. Theſe quills are nearly as large as a wheat ſtraw ; from three 


to four inches long, and, . unleſs erected, nearly covered by the ani- 
mal's hair. Their points are very hard, and filled with innumerable 
very ſmall barbs or ſcales, with points raiſed from the body of the 
quill. When the Urchin is attacked by a dog, wolf, or other 
beaſt of prey, he throws himſelf into a poſture of defence, by ſhotten- 
ing his body, elevating his back, and erecting his quills. The aſſail- 
ant ſoon finds ſome of thoſe weapons ſtuck into his mouth, or other 


part of his body, and every effort which he makes to free himſeli, 


ies them to penetrate the farther ; they have been known do buy 
theraſelves entirely in u few minutes. Sometimes they prove fatal ; d 
other times they make their way out again through the fkin from yy 
rious-parts of the body. If not moleſted, the Urchin is an invffenſy 
_ anirenl. He finds a hole or hollow which he-miakes his refidence, and 
feeds on the bark and roots of vegetables. His fleſh, in the opinion 
Hunters, is equal to that of a ſacking pig.—It is found in the hovthery 
Hates. "8. 4 - Vo HS OE FR 3340 n 


Hax. Of this animal there are two kinds, which appear to be dif 
ferent ſpecies : The one is commonly. called the White Rabbit, ot 
Coney; the other fimply the Rabbit; but from the proportions 
length of - the hinder legs, and other ſpecific marks, they belong 
to the family of the Hare. The former has à covering of coarſe white 
hair, which comes on before . winter, ang falls off the enſuing fpring 
He is about half the fize of a large European hare, and twice d 
as the other kind, The latter burrows ia the ground, like 
rabbit. They are both found in the fame tract of country, but ban 
not been known to aſſociate. The former is found in the northern 
Hates, and appears to be the ſame as the hare of the northern parts u 
Europe, the latter is found in all the ſtates, and is probably 2 ſperic 
 pecuhkar to America. | 5 . Os; 8 
-Ratcoon. The Racoon, in the form and fize of his body, reſemble; 
the fox ; his le ag =; or His toes are long, and atm 
ed with ſharp s iy body is grey; his tail aunuleted with alter 
nate rings of black and brown. In bis manners he reſembles the 
ſquirrel ; Rke him he lives on trees, feeds on Indian corn, acorns, &c, 
and ſerves himſelf with his fore paws. In the northern flates he is ſaid 
to betake himſelf to a hollow tree, or fore hole, and lies torpid during 
. the winter. His fleſh is meat, and his fur is valued by the hat- 
ters. He is found in all the climates of the teraperate zone in North 
The Fox Squraxt. Of this animal there ate feveral vnrieties 
black, red, and grey. It is nearly twice as =s the common pre) 
2 . the ſouthern ſtates, — to this = 
nt. q ; I | | 2 
The Gagy SNR of America docs not agree exactly with that 
of Europe, but is generally conſidered as of the feme- fperies/ Is 
name indicates its general colour; but form> are black, awd others 
black on the back and grey on the fides. They make = neſt of 05 
in a hollow tree, and here they depoſit their proviſion of guts aud 
#corns ; this is the place of their refidence during the winter, ard he 
they bring forth their young. Their ſummer bouſe, which is built d 
Kicks and leaves, is placed near the top of the tee. They ſometimes 
migrate in conſiderable numbers, and, if in their courſe they mect 
with a river, each of them takes a ſkingle, piece of bark, or the like, 
and carries it to the water; thus equipped, they embark, and ered 
their tales to the gentle brecze, which ſoon wafts them over in afety;. 
but a ſudden flaw of wind ſometimes produces à deſtrudtivo ft:ipwreck. 
The greater part of the males of this ſpecies is found caſtrated· 
A Grey Squirrel is found in Virginia, nearly twice as large as this. 
Whether it be the ſame, or a different ſpecies, is uncertain. 7 | 
The Rev Six is lets than the grey ſquirrel, It has a red Ii 
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12 its back, grey om ids ſides, and white under the belly.” It dif- 
me ſome reſpocts from the common European ſquirrel ; but Buffon 
\nfiders it as the ſame ſpecies. Its food is the ſame as that ot the 
ey ſquirrel,” except that it ſqmetimes feeds on the ſeeds of the pine 
id other evergreens.z hence it is ſometimes. called the pine ſquirrel; 
d is found — — to the northward than the grey ſquirrel. It 
ends part of its time on trges, in queſt of food ; but conſiders its 
ole, under ſome rock or log, as its home. Bog n 
The Sratrzn SaumRkl. is {ll leſs than the laſt mentioned. Its colour 
red. It has & narrow ſtripe of black along its back; at the diſtanos 
f about half an inch, on each fide, is a ſtripe of white, bordered with 
ery narrow ſtripes of black. Its belly is white, In the males, the 
olours are brighter and better defined than in the females. It is cal · 
d a mouſe or ground ſquirrel by ſome, from its forming a burrow in 
poſe ground. In ſummer it feeds on apples, peaches, and various | 
inds of fruit and ſeeds z and for its winter ſtore lays up nuts, acorns, 

| grain, It ſometimes aſcends trees in queſt- of food, but | 
eſcends on the appearance of danger; nor does it feel ſecure but in its 
ole, a ſtone wall, ox ſome covert place. Found in the northern and 
aiddle Rates. ; | p 3 ** : £8 
Frido Saum. This is the leaſt and moſt ſingular of the claſs of 
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les uirrels. It is of a reddiſh grey on the body, and white under the 
* elly. A duplicature of the ſkin connects the fore and hinder legs 
* ogether; by extending this membrane it is able to leap much farther, 
th nd to alight with more ſafety, than other ſquirrels. - Its tail, at the 
"i ame time, which is flat, ſerves to direct and affiſt its courſe. When 
ſaid t undertakes to fly from one tree to another, perhaps at the diſtance 
fing ff 30 or 40 feet, it mounts to a ſufficient height, and then darts in a 
* irect line to its object. Its eyes are large and prominent, and it ap» 


ears not to ſee well when the ſun ſhines; by day, therefore, it gene» 
ally lies concealed, but in the evening is very briſk and lively, Jt 
ves in the holes of tregs, and feeds on ſeeds, nuts, and gram. Is 
ound ja all the ſtates, and in the north of Europe. 9 „ 
* Fit.» Mousz, The colour of this animal is a reddiſh brown on the 
body, and a dirty white under the belly, Compared with the houſe 
boule, its body is ſomewhat longer, and conſiderably larger. His tail 
5 larger and ſhorter, He lives in fields among the graſs, and appears 
ure ineffenſive. . F 1 1 
Grounn Movss. This pq ag than the field mouſe, but 
ilar in form, excepting that the is more blunt. Hig colour 
nearly reſembles a ſlate on the body; lighter under the belly. 
form burrows under the ground, and often deſtroy young fruit trees in 
:ncs che winter by eating their bark; in fields and meadows, it feeds om 
ect be roots of graſs, — leaving a groove in the ſward, which 
appears as if it had been cut out with à gouge. In woods, they are 
erect id to feed on acorns, and lay, up a large ſtore of them in their 
3 Durrows. 8 | ; ' Je” % 0 
. * bat very much gr yr ere Geld mouſe in form and 
ure; but is ſo enormoully extended, that being connected together by 
the cavities of old buildings, from whence dan l i the twi 
2 % ad feed, on the wing, upon he inſedds which are then to be 
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and ſhort in p and covered thinly with ſhort hair. They are 
_ fingular with reſpe& to their ingenuity and great labour in conſtruQi 


hey are ſo interwoven with one another, chat it would take a bear 
nd. eat ſome time to pull one of theſe caſtles to pieces, and mn 


at a diſtaflee from the peopled part of the duty, which comes oul 
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come torpid — the winter Common to Nor 
Europe. + £15." | 

Woop Rar. Thins very ee e e talk ry 
the domeſtic rat, of a dark brown or black colour, their tails ſlend 


their habitations,' which are conical pyramids; about thrye gr four . 
high, conſtructed with dry branches, which they colt with g 
labour and perſeverance, and pile up without any appfrent order; 


animals ſufficient time to retreat with their young. e 
There is-likewiſe a ground- rat, twice as R as the common z 
rt burrows in the ground. - 
American Rat. This animal has a long, naked, 42 ſcaly. tail ; the 
head is long ſhaped, with a narrow- pointed noſe, the upper jaw being 
much longer than the lower; the ears are large and naked. Its eq 
lour is of a 254 inglining-to aſh on the e belly, and the furi 
coarſe and 2 It. is probably this ſpecies which is ſaid to lhe 
the tones and elefts of rocks, in the blue mountains of Virgin 


0 


only at Ai. „and makes a terrible noiſe. 
The Mosdoasu, or Musk Rar, is — 15 ches in ebe 
Loot in circumference. His tail is nearly a foot long heir ven 
ſhort ; the colour on his back, dark 3 on his 8 gonerally reddiſh; 
his head and tail very much reſemble thoſe. fa rat. This animal i 
Furniſhed with glands, which ſeparate a ſubſtance that has the ſmell a 
muſk. In his mode of living, he reſt:nbles-the beaver ; builds a rudt 
<abin in ſhallow water, and feeds on vegetables —Found i in the north 
ern and middle ſtates. x, 
Tre Wariz Rat is about the ſize of the common rat; trom q 
the back, and white under the belly; feeds on aquatic animals, 
Saarw Movsz. This is the ſmalleſt of quadrupedes, and holds neat 
25 the ſame place _ them as the humming bird does among tht 
the feathered race. re have been ſeen but two or three of thek 
animals, and thoſe aeg but cannot ſay that thoſe ever exceeded t 
inches. Their head, which forms about one third- of their h 
Jenpth, has ſome relemblinee- to that of a Sd; the ears are wanting 
cheir eyes ſcarcely. viſible z the noſe very · long, pointed and furniſhed 
with long hairs. In 3 reſpects they re 0 the common mouſe, 
They live in woods, a ad are ſuppoſed to feed on grain and ae 
Found in New England. 
Morz. The purple mole is ſound in Virginia; the black mole ih 
New England, living in and about the ws, : They differ one 
another, and both from the European. 
Bravex.—The beaver, although an amphibious MEN, cannot 
live ſor any length of time in the water; but can exiſt without i, 
_ provided he has the convenience of ſometimes bathing ld Thi 
 largeſ®beavers formerly were about four feet in length, 
they are not more than three. The head of this ammel is large 


his ears ſhort and round. Their , WE GTG, — 


de. and groo Jer kellowed: me 8 ö 
e toes | moors j their hinder le 3 ith toes 2 J 
Ehn is large, road, and ſcaly, reſembling the body of a filh, Their 
bur is generally a dark brown, but varies mn to the climate = 
inhabit, Their hair is long uv coarſe ; the fur 1 7 0 7 5 8 
f highly 225 Th car e eee * . 
behind the kidneys. 
heir houſes are 2 755 fidted } in . 97 
of a natural pond, but in gene 
dam acroſs ſome. brook or e ; 
Fg wg meg) gf wood, 1 6 20 and divide in- 
proper Er ee them * the water; ſo that the lengt b of 
ſticks Fai a width of the dam: Theſe ſticks they lay in 17 
clay, their tails ſerving them for trowels, as their teeth did for axes, _ 
heſe' dams are ſix or eight feet thick at bottom, flopping on the fide” 
poſed to the ſtream, and are about x quarter as broad at top as at 
Sowa: Neir.the top of = Bey —.— morn oh or more waſte Ways, 
5 laces, to c us watek. It 
1 of wy cabins are no leſs remarkable. They cont 
fla ſtorles, one under, the other above water. They are tha 
e the oval bee-hive; and of a ſize proportional to a number © 
abitants The Falls of the lower apartment are two or three feet 
ick, formed like their danis 3 thoſe of the upper ſtory axt thinner; 
d the whole, on the inſide, plaſtered 5 mud. Each family con- 
ts and inhabits its own cabin; | upper apartments are cu- 
bully ſtrewed with leaves, and rendered nels; clean, and comfortable. 
e wintef never ſurpriſes theſe animals before their buſineſ is Som- 
cted ; for their houſes a are generally finiſhed by the end of Septetn- 5 
r, and their ſtock df proviſions laid in, which coiifiſts of fault pieces 
wood depoſited. in the lower apartments. Before' a ſtorm, every 
ecaution is taken in fepairing bf ſtrengtliening their dams: "Th 
7p this indiiftrious habit even Fanden they are d nafticatel In ſum- 
ey tam abroall and feed on leaves, twigs, and food of that kind. 
dee Lon are conſidered as the ſame ſpecies as thoſe 3 in Europe, 
t ate vaſtl fuperior to thein in every reſpect. 
There is likewiſe a rice of beavers called Terriers, 8 di holes, | 
id live à {Glitaty unſodlat life. Theſe are probably fay —— have 
ver formed themſelves i into ſocieties, and conſequently — not made 
r improvements, which urs to be acquired only in 4 ſocial * | 
in all the fiates, 
T & Moxss, or SKA Cow, . properly called the Ses- 
$ two large ivory tuſks, which ſhoot the upper jaw; Its he 
Iſo is fornied like 1 that of the elephant, and would erttirely reſemble i | 
| that part, if it had a trunk; but the morſe is deprived of that in- 
rument, which ſerves the olephunit i in place of an arm and hand, and 
4s real arms; Theſe members, like thoſe of the, ſal, ate hut A. 
thin- the in, ſo that nothing appears outwardly but its hands 
et. Its body 10 Jong and tapering, thickeſt towards the neck tube 
des. and foe e eee e irons, and terminated'b ſhort | 
nd ſharp-plbinted: claws, cy ele the two great tuſks and 3 cuts - 
AND RL e the al oy tb anc | 
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* larger and ſtronger, the morſe being commonly | from 12 to 16 feet 
gth, whereas the 1.45 ſeals are no more than ſeven or eight fe 
long. The morſes and ſeals frequent the ſame places. They have 
fame habits in every reſpect, except that there are fewer varieties 
the morſe. than of the Teal; they are hiKewiſe more attached to 

Particular climate, and are rarely found, except in the northern ſeas, 
The Star, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, is an amphibious a 
mal, Which lives the greater part of the time in the ſea, and feeds 
marine plants. The morſe aud ſeal formerly 8 the northa 

- hores, but have of late nearly forſaken them. N 
_ Maxartt.—This animal forms the connecting link between bei 
and fiſhes. It cannot be called a quadrupede, nor can it properly! 

' termed a fiſh; it pattakes of the nature of the fiſh by its two feet a 
hands; but the hinder legs, which are almoſt wholly concealed in 
bodies of the ſeal and morſe, are entirely wanting in the manati. 
ſtead of two ſhort feet, and a ſmall narrow tail, which is placed in, 
horizontal direction in the morſe, the manati has only a thick tz | 
fpread out broad like a fan. It is a very clumſy miſhapen a 
with a head thicker than that of an ox, eyes ſmall, and the two | 
are placed near the head, for the purpoſe of ſwimming. It is of ful 
cient fize to form a load for two oxen, Its fleſh, which is more 

beef than ßich. is ſaid to be excellent eating. They are about 15 kl 
long, and 6 bread. As this animal has only fore-feet, it derived th 
blame of Manati, i. e. an animal with both hands. The fem | 
has breaſts placed forward like thoſe of a woman, and ſhe. gen 
brings forth two young ones at a time, which ſhe ſuckles. It is nd 
properly amphibious, it only raiſes its head out of the water to feed 
the her by the ſea fide. This animal is very common in Sou 
fone and ſome have been found in the rivers which run fra 
corpia into the Gulf of Mexico. TH as | | 
_ S$avajau, 8400. There are various ſpecies of 'animals ſaid tou 
habit the country on the lower part of the Miſſifippi, called-Sapaja 
and Sagoins. The former are capable of ſuſpending. themlelyes ly 
their tails, the latter are not. They have a pA, reſemblance! 
monkeys, but are not ſufficiently known to be particularly defcnbe 
It is not certain that the ſapajou and ſagoin are found as far north 
lat. 329 i.e. within the limits ef the United States, but certain it . 
they are found in the vicinity. _ „„ | 
The Tarn. — This animal is of the fize of a ſmall cow or zebuy bil 
has neither horns nor tail; his legs are ſhort, and his body archt 
When young, he is ſpotted like the ſtag, and afterwards his hair bv 
comes of an uniform brown colour. His head is large, and terminate 
Rke that of the rhinoceros, in a long trunk. He has 10 cutting teeil 
and an equal number of grinders in gach jaw, a property which daſty 
guiſhes 8 from the ox kind, and from all other ruminating wn 
mals. The tapir ſeems to be a gloomy melancholy animal. He con 
abroad in the night only, and delights in the water, where be qſtes 
dwells: than on land. He lives in the marſhes, Tae Tears | 
1 
15 


} 
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any great diſtance from the margins of rivers and lakes, 

ed, purſued, or wounded, he plunges into the water, rem | 
der it, r over a conſiderable ſpace before he makes bi 
pearange, They hunt theſe animals in their retrents, where they 
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ras ve 95 a . detter than he runs. 2 
575 o cloſe and firm chat it is able to reſiſt a muſket-ball, 


da 3 all South America, from the extremity of 


6 Az.ovare are the large i four handed — is 


new continent. In fize they much —.— the largeſt monkeys, and 
progeh to the magnitude of baboons, They have prehenſile 
1 conſequently belong to the family of ſapajous „in which they b 
liſtingui <d rank, vat only by their Racure, but alſo by their voice, 
re bay hg sf and is beard at a great diſtance. The 
rine hag & large ſquare face, black and brilliant eyes, ſhort round- 
and 4 1 naked at the extremity, which adheres firmly 0 
it can embrace. The alouate monkey is a ſavage animal of 
hq thin colour, very large, and alſo makes a terrible rattling noiſe, 
hich is heard at a great diſtance, In the iſland of St. George under 
e tropic, and about two leagues.from the continent of America, there 
monkeys as large as calves, which alſo make ſuch a ſtrange noiſe, 
Jeb accuſtomed to it would think that the mountams were 
Theſe animals are ſo wild and miſchievqus, that they can 
the: be conquered-nor tamed. They bite cruelly, and _ not 
ſainkcous, pos Shay F their frightful 


Bir —The birds of rica, fa Cateſby, rally Ane 
iſe of 8 in the beauty of rh LIT 5 2. much inferior- 


d them in ene melody of their notes. 


The middle ſtates, including Virginia, appear to be the climates; | 
North America, where the greateſt number and variety of hirds of 


afſage celebrate their nuptials and rear their offspring, with which 
dey annually return to 9 regions. Moſt of the birds in 
de United States, are birds of paſl: 78 the ſouthward. The ea 
te pheaſant, grous ayd due e t ſereral ſpecies © 
oodpeckers, the crow, a 

ſparrows or ſnow birds, and 4 wg are perhaps near rt" bor 

ind birds that continue the year round to the nortinyard of Vi 

Very few A of birds build or mag eh young Fe — or 
jaritime irginia, in Carolina, Georgia and ny pos 
hoſe * une Eche eis of the ſoft. billed kind, 88 


Hoy Wag, paſs, ſeafon, through = — 2 


57 iter IN 1 the e e - STA 
t is not known how far to the ſou continue une ur 
dg their abſence from the northern 1 Fug ſtates. | 
; Swan is the largeſt of the nquatic wjbe of birds whhgh 5 is ſen 
gk, Gat of tba hind bag hatinrn te rnngits 6 feet in 
geh, from the 125 to the feet, when ſtretched. It makes a found. 
eſemblin both when in the water and on the * 
Fi Clans Cor 
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offspring of the Canadian and common goaſe are mongrels, and recht 


ed more valuable than either of them fingly, but do not propagate, 
The Praxmrcan commonly jnhabits the cer clin oe Hu 
fon's Bay, but is ſometimes driven, through want ef food, to the mt 
ſouthern latitudes. "Theſe birds were once taken plentifully aha 
Quebec. Wheneyer the ſeaſon ſets in, ſo as to cover the branchy 
and leaves of trees with a glaze of ice, they are deprived of their fool 
and obilged to fly to a milder climate, where it can be procure 
Hence they frequently vifit the United States. Their feathers ar 
moſtly white, coyered with down quite to the nails, and their fle 
black, and of an exquiſite reliſh, ON 
The Quai or PaxTxIpes. This bird which is called the Quail 
New England, and the Partridge of the ſouthern ſtates, is a bird pe 
culiar. to America. The Partridge of New England is the Pheaſai 
of Pennſylvania, but is miſcalled in both places; It is a ſpecies d 
the Grous. Neither the Pheaſant, Partridge, or Quail, are found i 
7! rn 3 ſou WF-1” 22S; þ 5-7 20000 
©  Cvcxow. Theſe birds are ſaid not to pair, like the reſt of the ſes 
thered tribes. When the female appears on the wing, ſhe is ofta 
attended by two or three males. Unlike all other birds, ſhe does nd 
build a neſt of her own, but takes the oppprtunity, while the hedg 
ſparrow, is laying her eggs, to depoſit her egg among the reſt, leaving 
the future care of it entirely to that bird. When the hedge ſparroy 
has ſat her uſual time, and diſengaged the young cuckow and ſame a 
her own offspring from their ſhells, the young cuekow, aſtoniſhing i 
it may ſeem, immediately ſets about clearing the neſt of the young 
fparrows, and the remaining unhatched eggs, and with ſurprizing ex 
pertneſs ſoon accompliſhes the buſineſs, and remains ſole or of the 
neſt, and the only object of the ſparrows future care. 
The Waxon Bp, -which probably is of the ſame ſpecies with the 
bird of paradiſe, receives its name from the idea the Indians have d 
its ſuperior excellence; the Wakon Bird being in their language th 
bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the ſize of a ſwallow, of * 
colour, ſhaded about the neck with a bright green. The wings an 
_ of a darker brown than the body. Its fall is compoſed of four or fin 
feathers, which are three times as long as its body, and which ar 
beautifully ſhaded with a green and purple. It carries this fine lengtl 
of plumage in the ſame manner as the peacock, but'it is not knom 
whether, like him, it ever raiſes it to an ere& poſition, * 
The Wurrsaw is of the cuckow Kind, being, like that, a ſolitan 
bird and ſcarcely ever ſeen. In the ſummer months it is heard in the 
groves, where it makes a noiſe like thie filing of a ſaw, from which 
circumſtance it has received this name. . WD 
The Homme Btixp is the ſmalleſt of all the feathered inhabitants 
of the air. Its plumage furpaſſes deſcription. On its head is a {mal 
tuft of jetty black; its breaſt is red; its oy white; its back, wing 
and tail of the fineſt pale green; ſmall ſpecks of gold are ſcattered 
over it with inexpreſſible grace; and to crown the whole, an almol 
imperceptible down ſoftens the ſeveral colours, and produces the mol 
pleaſing ſhades. They are of two kinds, one has a curved the other 
a ſtraight bill. „ hs ö 
Aurntrious Revrn.rs.—Among theſe are the mud tortoiſe or turtle 


. 
eckled lend tortaiſe ; greas ſoft ſhelled tortoiſe of Florida, which, 
chen full grown, weighs from 49 to 2 pounds, and is extremely. fat 
ind delicious food; great land tortoiſe, called. gopher, its W 
about 18 inches long, and from 10 to 12 broad. Found outh 

Savannah River, oe, 2 . 2 | 2 7 Tod Ft; aff i 
Two ſpecies of freſh water tortoĩſes inhabit the tide water rivers in 
he ſouthern ſtates, one is large, weighing from 10 to 12 pounds; the 
pack ſhell nearly of an oval form; the other ſpecies ſmall ; bnt both 


re eſteemed delicious food. 


ed, brown and black. e former are the largeſt z the latter 
he ſmalleſt: pond frog, green fountain frog, tree frog, bull frog. 


ine inches long from the noſe to the extremity of the toes; their vdice 
eſembles the granting of a hog. The bell frog, fo called becauſe 
heir voice 1s 

deautiful green frog, whoſe noiſe is like the barking of little dogs, ot 
he yelping of puppies. A leſs green frog, whoſe notes reſemble thoſe. of 
young chickens, | Little grey ſpeckled frog, which makes a noiſe like 
he friking of two peebles together under the ſurface of the water, 
here is yet an extremely diminutive ſpecies of frogs, called by ſome, 
Savannah Crickets, whoſe notes are not unlike the chattering of young 
birds or crickets. They are found in great multitudes, after any 
heavy rains, in all the States, Int | 2 ro 
Of Lizards there are alſo many ſpecies. The alligator, or Ameri- 
an crocodile, is a de large and ugly creature, of prodigious 
trength, activity and ſwiftneſs in the water. They are from 12 to 23 
eet in length; their bodies are as large as that of a horſe, and are 
overed with horny plates or ſcales, ſaid to be impenetrable to a rifle 
ball, except about their heads and juſt behind their fore legs, where 
hey are vulnerable; in ſhape they reſemble the lizard. The head of 
full grown alligator is about three feet long, and the mouth opens 
early the ſame length, The. eyes are comparatively ſmall, ao 1 
rhole head, in the water, appears at a diſtance like a piece of rotten, 
loating wood. The upper jaw only, moves, and this they raiſe ſo as 
o form a right angle with the lower one. They open their mouths, 
hile they lie baſking in the ſun, on the banks of rivers and cree 
and when filled with flies, muſketoes and other inſects, they ſuddenly 
et fall their upper jaw with ſurpriſing noiſe, and thus ſecure their 
prey. They have two large, ſtrong, conical tuſks, as white as ivory, 
yhich are not covered with any {kin or lips, and which give the ani- 
al a frightful appearance. In the ſpring, which is their ſeaſon. for 
reeding, they make a moſt hideous and terrifying roar, reſembling 
he ſound of diſtant thunder. The alligator is an oviparous animal; 
heir neſts, which are commonly built on the margin of ſome creek or 
ver, at the diſtance of 15 or 20 yards from the water, are in the 
orm of an obtuſe cone, about four feet high, and four or five in dia- 
neter at their baſis. They lay from 100 to 200 eggs in a neſt. 


pethaps, by the fermentation of the vegetable mortar of which their 
peſts are built. The female, it is ſaid, carefully watches her own neſt 
iche eggs are all hatched. She then takes her brood under her 


Of the frog kind are 7 ſpecies. The toad, ſeveral ſpecies, the 
Beſides theſe are the duſky brown ſpotted frog of Carolina, eight or 


cied to be exactly like that of à loud cow bell. A 


heſe are hatched, it is ſuppoſed, by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſted, 
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dere, and loads them about the ſhores us a hen does her chickeul, af 
| it equally coutageous' in defending them in time of danger. Wha 

the lies baſking upon warm banks with her brood 'around her, the 
ee tore be heard whining and barking like young puppic 

"old. ford 0p-the youre e, ee ſh lafge thi 
they cannot make a prey of them; o that 2 but few of a broof 
Qirvive the age of = year. They are fond o the fleſh of dogs anf 
boys, which they devour whenever they have an opportunity ; by 
ther prineipsl food is fiſh. In Carolina and Georgia they retire int 
+hbeir dens, which they form by burrowing far under ground, con. 
mencing under water and workihg upwatds, and there remain in ator. 
pid ſtate during the winter. Farther ſouth, in warmer climates, thy 
" are more numerous, fierce and ravetious, and will boldly attack a may 
In South America, the cartion vulture is the inſtrument of Providend 


o 


to deſtroy multitudes of your aligntors who would otherwiſe rende 
the couittry almoſt uninhabitable. by 855 
Beſides the alligator, there are of this ſpecies of amphibious reptilg 
the brown, fwikt, and green lizard, or little green tameleon of Emm 
Ina, about fix or ſeven inches long; which has a large red gill unde 
its th and, like the catneleo ban the faculty of changing its co 
Jour. The ſtriped lizard or ſcorpion. Blue bellied 82 lizatd 
ſeveral varieties. Large copper coloured lizard, Swift, ſlender, bl 
Lzard, with a long ſlender vail, as brittle as that of the glaſs ſnake. 
The two laſt are rarely ſeen, but are ſometimes found about old 1 
buildings in the ſouthern ſtates. © PE 
- -*SxxeexTs,— The general chataQtet by which ſerpents may be di 
tinguiſhed are theſe : the belly being furniſhed with ſeuta and the tal 
with both ſcuta and ſcales, | 
The Rattle Snake may be ranked among the largeſt ferpents i 
America. They are from four to upwards of fix feet in length, aol 
from four to fix inches in diameter. Their rattles conſiſt of ſeven 
articulated, cruſtaceous, or rather horny bags, forming their tal 
which, when they move, make a rattling noiſe, warning hoop q 
their approach. It is ſaid they will not attack a perſon unlels pn 
viouſly provoked, When moleſted or Irritated, they ere& their rk 
tles, and, by intervals, give the warning alarm. If purſued and ove 
taken, th laſtantiy throw themſelves into the ſpiral coil 3 their whe 
body cells through rage, continually riſing and falling like a bel 
lows ; their beautiful party-coloured Kin becomes ſpeckled and roug 
by dilatation ; their head and neck are flattened ; their cheeks ſwolle 
and their lips conſtricted, diſcoyeting their fatal fangs; their eyes m 
as burning coals, and their hrandiſhing forked tongues, of the colo 
of the hotteſt flame, menaces a horrid death. They never fin 
unleſs ſure of their mark. They ate-ſuppoſed to have the power @ 
facination, in an eminent degree; and it is generally believed th 
they charm birds, rabbits, ſquirrels and other animals, in ſuch a m- 
ner as that they Joſe the power of reſiſtance, and flutter and mc 
lowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawning jaws of their devour 
and either creep into their mouths, or lie down and ſuffer themſelvt 
to be taken and ſwallowed. This dreaded reptile is eafily ile 
One well directed ſtroke on the head or acroſs the back, with a id 
Bot larger than «man's thumb, is ſufficient to Vll the largeſt : 
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are ſo flaw it mation that cannot make their eſcape 
* when attacked, ky powerful remedies fa 
che . aud other ſuakes have been preſetihod and uſed 
ent effects. Sf $a „ 
6 | e is of the nature of the aſh or addex of the 
155 _—_ 4 — and colour he refembles the rattle ſuake, iv 
or 10 inches long, and very ſpiteful and vepemous. Lake the 
ce he throws himſelf inta 3 coll oil and flattens his body, cops 
wally darting aut bis head, and ſeems capable of ſpringing beyond 


rpent. Like the rattle ſnake, they are 
D poanatedn fad bn. cen Os 
ramps and low. grounds in the ſouthern, ſtate. 
The other moccaſin ſnake is abqut 5 or 6 feet long, and as thick as 
man's arm; of 2 pale grey, {ky-caloyred ground, with brown ungdu- 
tory ringlets, They are {aid not to be venomous, having no poiſon- 
y/ Bm, 4. very ſwift and active, and fly at the approach of an 
zemy.—Found in the ſouthern ſtates, and ſuppoſed. to be a ſpecies of 
ze wampum ſnake of Pennſylvania, if nat ſame ſnake, though 
er and deeper coloured. | | 
The black habe in of various lengths, fram three to Gn feet, all oven 
ich a ſhining black; it is venemous, but is uſeful in deſtroying rats, 
ad purſues its prey with wonderful agility. It is fad that it wall de- 
roy the rattle ſnake, by twiſting round it, and whipping it to death, 
has been reparted alla. that they have ſometimes, twinec themſelves 
dund the bodies of children, ſqueezing them till they dis. They are 
dund in aH the lates. _ | | | MY 
The coach-whip ſuake is of various and beautiful colours, ſome 
ts brown or chocolate, others black, and others white; it is 6 09.9 
et long, and very-ſleyder and active; it runs fwittly, and is quite ny 
tenfive ; but the Indians, it is n: i that it is able to cut & 
an in two with @ jerk of its tail. Like the black ſaake, it will run 
The pine or bull ſnake, called alſo the horn ſnake, is the largeſt af 
ze ſerpent kind known in North America, except the rattle- aka. 
ad perhaps exceeds him in length. They are pied black and white; 
© moffenſiue with reſpect to mankind, but devour ſquirrels, rabbits, 
. 
ite with a hard horn whic i very quick w ; 
rbed, but ſeldom. attempt to firike wich it. They have dens ia 
le earth to which they retreat in time of danger. ; nk us we 
The glaſs make has a very ſmall head; the upper part of its body 
of a colour blended brown and green, moſt regularly and 
atted with yellow, Its ſkin is very h and ſhining, with: 
ales, more cloſely connected than thoſe of other ſerpents, and of a 
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different ſtructure. A ſmall blow with a ftick will 1 boch 
not only at the place ſtruck, but at two or three other places, th 
muſcles being articulated in a ſingular manner, quite through the ver 
tebra. They appear earlier in the ſpring than any other 'ſerperit,”an 
are numerous in the ſandy woods of the Carolinas and Georgia; u 
are harmleſss. ” 4 mY | | « 73 
The joint ſnake is ſaid to be a great curibſity, its ſæin being as harl 
as parchment, and as fmooth as glaſs, It is beautifully ftreaked wit 
black and white. It is ſo ſtiff, and has ſo few joints, and thoſe ſo un 
poking, that it can hardly bend itſelf into the form of a hoop. Whet 
is ſtruck it breaks like a pipe ſtem; and you may, with a whiy, 
break it from the tail to the bowels into pieces not an inch long, and 
not produce the leaſt tincture of blood. It is not venemous. 
The two-headed ſnake has been confidered as a thonſtrous prodye, 
tion, and as a diſtinct fpecies of ſerpem altogether: One of theſe 
found in the United States, mezfured about eight inches long, and bol 
heads, as to every outward appearance, were equally perfect, an 
| branching out from the neck at an acute angle. It is ſaid there ar 
three ſpecies of the amphiſbœna in Guiana: ; 
The ſnakes are not ſo numerous nor venomous in the northern 1 
in the ſouthern States. In the latter, however, che inhabitants ar 
furniſhed with 4 much greatet variety of plants and herbs, which affor 
immediate relief to perſons bitten by theſe venomous creatures; It i 
an obſervation worthy of perpetual and grateful remembrance, thi 
wherever venotnous animals are found, the God of nature has kind 
provided-ſufficient antidotes againſt their poiſon. 
Fisns.— The whale is the Jargeſt of all animals: In the northen 
ſeas ſome are found go feet in length; and in: the torrid zone, when 
they are unmoleſted, whales have been ſeen 160 feet in length. The 
head is greatly diſproportioned to the fize of the body. In the mit 
dle of the head are two orifices, through which they ſpout water tot 
great height. The eyes are not larger than thofe of an 6x, and ut 
Placed 'towards the back of the head, for the convenience of ſeeing 
both before and behind. They are guarded by-eye-lids as in quadm 
= ; and they appear to be very ſharp-fighted and quick of hearing 
t is called whale-bone adheres to the upper jaw, and is formed d 
thin parallel laminz ; ſome of the longeſt are 12 feet in length: Wl 
theſe there are from 350 to 500 on each ſide, according to the age 
the whale. . The tail, which alone“ it uſes to advance itſelf in the ws 
ter, is broad and ſemilunar, and when the fiſh lies on one fide, its blot 
is tremendous. 2 5 ee e 
In copulation, the male and female join, it is aſſerted, more humant, 
and once in two years feel the acceſſes of deſire. The whale got 
with young nine or ten months, and generally produces one, and ner 
above two young ones, which are black, and about 10 feet long. Tit 
teats of the female are placed in the lower part of the belly. Wha 
the ſuckles her young, ſtre throws herſelf on one fide, on the ſurface d 
the water, and the young ones attach themſelves to the teats. Ne 
| thing can exceed the tenderneſs and cire of the feniale for her young 
nor os e fidelity which the old have for each other, which is * 
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Tue Whale⸗-louſe, Sword-fiſh, and Theter, (# ſpecies: of ſqualus) 


e mortal enemies to the 'whale, who itſelf is an inoffenſive animal. 
Formerly whales were found in plenty upon the coaſts of the Unit - 

States, but are at preſent ſcarce. The principal branch of the 
hale fiſhery in the United States is carried on by ſome enterprizing 
alemen from Nantucket, Not ſatisfièd with the ſcope which the 


rt tlantic Ocean affords them, they have lately proceeded round Cape 
"th orn, and penetrated the great Weſtern Ocean, in purſuit of whales, 


here they ſwim in ſhoals. A cargo worth 60001. Sterling, it is faid, 
ks been procured in a 15 months voyage to this ocean. ſn Kt 
The Bl vo is the fourth and laſt ſpecies of the dolphin genus. The 
ad is ſhort, noſe blunt, eyes and mouth ſmall ; in each fide of each 
w are nine teeth, ſhort and rather blunt; thoſe of the upper jaw are 
ent and hollowed, fitted to receive the teeth of the under jaw, when 
he mouth is cloſed ; it has pectoral fins, nearly in an oval form; be- 
ath the ſkin may be felt the bones of five fingers, which terminate 
ant the edge of the fin in five very ſenſible projections. This brings it 
to the next rank, in the order of beings, with the manati, which has 
ready been deſcribed. —Found in the northern parts of the American 
dafts, particularly in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudſon's Bay. 
an The Lamprey frequents moſt of the rivers in the New England 
Forl ates, eſpecially where the paſſage is not interrupted by dams. * That 
It i wrt of the lamprey which is below the air-holes is ſalted and dried for 
thi od. After the ſpawning ſeaſon is over, and the young fry have got 
dyn to the ſea, the old fiſhes attach themſelves to the roots and limbs 
trees, which have fallen or run into the water, and there periſh.” A 
hen ortification begins at the tail, and proceeds upward to the vital parts. 
hen ih of this kind have been found at Plymouth, in New Hampſhire, in 
erent ſtages of putrefaction. ; | f 
mid The vinphiblous Lobſter is found in the ſmall brooks and ſwamps 
the back parts of North Carolina. In its head is found the eye- 
d art one, 3 ; 
eing The Siren or Mud-iguana may be here claſſed as a fiſh of the order 
dry: ranchioſtegi, and in ſome reſpects nearly allied to the genus Muræna 
ring the order Apodes. This ſingular creature was firſt obſerved by Dr. 
parden of Charleſtown, and afterwards deſcribed by Mr. Ellis in the 
hiloſophical Tranſactions for 1766. It has gills, fins, and two feet, 
ge d is in length from 31 to 49 inches. It is an inhabitant of South 
e HS arolina, where it is found in ſwampy and muddy places by the fides 
F pools, and under the trunk of old trees that hang over the water, 
3 d feeds on ſerpents, The feet appear like little arms and hands, each 
non Prniſhed with four fingers, and each finger with a claw. The head i; 
goehemething like an eel, but more compreſſed ; the eyes are ſmall, and 
ne xa laced as thoſe of the eel. This ſmallneſs of the eye beſt ſuits an 
nimal that lives ſo much in the mud. The noſtrils are very plainly 
Whale de diſtinguiſhed ; theſe, with the gills} and remarkable length oft 
ice e lungs, ſhew it to be a true amphibious animal. The mouth is ſmall 
proportion to the length of the body; but its palate and inſide of 
dung < lower jaw are well provided with many rows of pointed teeth ; 
th this proviſion of nature, added to the ſharp exterior bon edges 
both the upper and under jaws, the animal feems*capable of bitin 
nd grinding the hardeſt kind of food. The — which is black an 


* 
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oll of ſntall ſcales, reſembles ſhagreen. Theſe ſcales are of dieren 
ſizes and ſhapes, according to their ſituation, but all appear funk into 
its gelatinous ſurface; thoſe along the back and belly are of an oblong 

| oval form, and cloſe ſet together; in the other parts they are round 
; and more diſtin, + Both the parts are mottled with ſmall white 
| Tpots, and have two diſtinct lines, compoſed of ſmall white ſtreaks, con- 
tinued along from the feet to the tail. The fin of the tail has no rays, 

and is no more than an- adipoſe membrane, like that of the eel.—Dr. 
Garden, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, mentions a remarkable property of 

thi animal, which is, that his ſervant endeavouring to kill one of 

them,  by-daſhing. it againſt. the ſtones, broke it into three er four 
pieces. 4 N Pp | 

2 Is Ecrs.— The Animal Flower, called Sea Nettle, from its ſuppoſed 
property of ſtinging, but more generally by the name of Sea Anemo- 

ne, from its reſemblance to the flower of that plant, is a moſt curious 
animal, and of which the following account is given. They were fir 

1 diſcovered. on this part of the American coaſt - the Rev. Dr. Cutler, 

Wn Rev. Mr. Prince of Salem, and others, at Nahant, in the month df 

June 1791. They are found in a place called the Swallow Houſe, 
"which is a cavern in the rocks on the ſouth fide of Nahant. When 
the tide had receded, great numbers of them were difcovered attached 

the fides of the rocks. Their general appearance was like that of 

a great number of flowers of different ſizes, with ſix expanded leaves 

= in each bleſſom, and ſupported on ſhort thick flower-ſtems, growing 
; from the rocks. When the leaves or arms of this animal are contrad- 
ed, it reſembles a truncated cone, with its baſe adhering to the rock; 
and has the power of aſſuming a variety of ſhapes, as that of a large 
flower with a; number of petals, or flower-leaves; or of a full blow 
anemone; or of a large roſe or poppy, &c. When the arms a 
1 leaves of the larger ones were extended, they were five or ſix inches 
= in circumference, and exhibited a great variety and brilliancy of co. 
= lours, as purple, fleſh, green, violet, delicately ſhaded with brown « 6c 
black. On touching the leaves or arms they inſtantly contracted, and in 
when ſmall muſcles were offered them, they graſped them in their am m: 
and condyQed them to. their. mouths, which, are ſituated in the cet: an 
of the bloſſom, and directly ſwallowed . them... Pieces of ſhellsthu WI 
ſwallowed were afterwards. diſcharged: by the mouth, perfectly clearel | 
of- their contents, . . e £5 

= The ſea anemone is ſaid to be viviparous, and to produge five or H for 

4 young ones at a time. The Abbe Dicquemarre has ſhewn, by a cou lan 
| of curious but cruel experiments, that theſe animals poſſeſs, in a mol WW be 
extraordinary degree, the power of -reproduQion, ſo that ſcarcely «7 Wl 71: 


= thing more is neceſſary to produce as many ſea anemonies as we pleale, il or 
than to cut afingle one into ſo many pieces. To avoid the imputation ( 
5 a of cruelty in his experiments, the Abbe argues the favourable gpaſe- fro 


© quences Which have attended his operations, on the animals of-ths BW 201 
kind which were {o fortunate as to fall into his hands, as he hath 5. 121 
only multiplied their exiſtence, but alſo renewed their youth, which [1 
i laſt, he adds, is ſurely no: ſmall· advantage. rot pes 
1 VeNESs.— The Wheat ſty, commonly but improperly called ti N 
4 Heilian fly, Which has, of late-years, proved ſo deltruQive to the;whe! 

ia varions parts of the United States, has generally been ſuppoſes, 


- 


as \ 


; "THEIIrED rar s. I 
dave been imported from Europe. This opinion, however, ſeems not 
— well founded. Count Ginanmi of > nh in a late learned 
treatiſe on the diſeaſes of wheat in its growing ſtate, between ſeed time 
and harveſt, has given an account of more than 50 different inſets that 
infeſt the Italian wheat, and yet the wheat fly is not there delineated 
nor deſcribed. There is reaſon therefore to doubt its exiftence in the 
ſouth of Europe. Sir Joſeph Banks ſaid it did not exift in England; 
nor could he collect any account of it in Germany. This deſtructive 
inſect is probably a non-de/cripr, and pechliar to the United States. 

The Ink or Cuttle fiſh is a . It is furniſhed with a cyſt of 
black liquor, which is a tolerable ſubſtitute for ink: This it emits 
when purſued by its enemies. The moment this liquor is emitted the 


ed water becomes like a thick black cloud in the eyes of its purſuer; and 

0- it improves this A to make its eſcape, 'This cyſt of Hquor 
us appears deſigned by Providence ſolely for the purpoſe of ſelf defence, 
rſ and is certainly a moſt apt and curious work of nature. The 


whalemen call them ſquids, and ſay that they are eaten in abundance by 
ſe (pectin of winnie} TH TT Ren gt WT, 

Porut.arion,— The American Republic is ' compoſed: of almoſt all 
nations, languages, characters and religions which Europe can furniſh; - 
the greater part, however, are deſcended from the Britiſh ; and all 
may, perhaps, be diſtinguiſhingly denominated Fzepzzxac AMERICA Ss. 

According to the uſual and correct calculations, the number of in- 


ves 

ring habitants in the United States of America, at preſent may be computed, . 
2d. at 3,930,000. In this number none of the inhabitants of the Territory 
ck; north-weſt of the River Ohio, and but a part of the inhabitants of the 
arge Territory ſouth of the River Ohio, are included. Of the exact number 
own of inhabitants in each individual ſtate, the reader is referred to the 


5 0 general table of population, (page 14) which from every conſideration, 
ches we are confident will be found an accurate ſtatement. a. 

co. The number of ſlaves, in 1790, in all the ſtates was computed · at 
n 697,97. The increaſe of this number ſince, owing to ſalutary laws, 
, and in ſeveral of the ſtates, and the humane exertions which have been 
arm made in favour of their emancipation, has happily been inconſiderable, 
ente d and probably will be leſs in future, as it is probable few more, if any, 
thus will be imported. VERT 


Of the Britiſh and other emigrants to the United States, more than 
one half enter the Delaware, No difficulty lies imche hs: of any per- 


or (bon who defires to become à free and equal citizen. On the day of his 
:ourle i landing, he may buy a farm, a houſe, merchandize, or raw materials; 
mal be may open a work ſhop, a counting houſe, an oſſice, or any other 
ly, 407 blace of lawful buſineſs, and purſue his occupation without any hindrance, 
pleaſe, or the payment of any ſum of money to the public. e 
Nation CuaxacrER and Manxgxs.—Federal Americans, collected together 
coaſe-B from various countries, of different habits, formed under different 
of-ths Wy governments, and of different languages, euſtoms, manners and religion, 
ath ot have not yet aſſtmilated to that degree as to form a national character. 


They are yet an infant empire, rifing faſt to maturity, with fair proſ- 
petts of a vigorous, powerful and reſpectable manhood. 3 


ed the The northern and ſouthern ſtates differ widely in their cuſtoms, 
hen climate, produce; and in the general face of the country. The mid- 


ſeg, v ale ſtates preſerve 2 medium in all theſe * The inhabitants or 
. | & ij 
| 
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| the north are hardy, induſtrious, frugal, and in general well informed; 


thoſe of the ſouth, owing peahaps to the warmth of their climate, 
are more effeminate, indolent and luxurious. 1 

Until the revolution of 1783, Europeans were enen ignorant 
of America and its inhabitants. They concluded that the new, world 
muſt be inferior to the old. The count de Buffon ſuppoſed that the 
animals in this country were uniformly leſs than in Europe, and thence 
concluded, that, © on this fide of the Atlantic there is a tendency in 
nature to belittle her productions.“ The Abbe Raynal, in a former 
edition of his works, ſuppoſed this belz/t/ing tendency or influence had 
its effect on the race of whites tranſplanted from Europe, and thence 
| aſſerted, that © America had not yet produced one good poet, one 
able mathematician, one man of genius in a ſingle art or ſcience,” 
Had the Abbe been juſtly informed reſpecting Americans, it is pre. 
ſumed he would not have hazarded an aſſertion ſo ungenerous to 
their genius and literary character. The fact is, the United States 
of America have produced their full proportion of genius in the ſcience 
of war, in phyſics, aſtronomy, and mathematics; in mechanic arts, 
in government, in fiſcal ſcience, in divinity, in hiſtory, in oratory, in 


poetry, in painting, in muſic, and the plaſtic art. Many have diſtinguiſh. 
0 


ed themſelves in {ome of theſe branches of ſcience, and numbers are 
at preſent living, whoſe works and taſte for learning clearly juſtify this 


s . 


abſe rvation. l . | 
Ihe two late important revolutions in America, which have been 
ſcarcely. exceeded in any former period of the world, namely, that of 


the declaration and eſtabliſhment of independence, and that of the 


adoption of a new and excellent form of government witheut bloodſhed, 
have called to hiſtoric fame many great and diftinguiſhed characten 
who might otherwiſe have flept in oblivion. 8 
One of the moſt unamiable traits in the character of Federal Ameri: 

' cans, has been produced by the unjuſtifiable practice of enſlaving the 
negroes. The influence of ſlavery upon the morals, manners, induſtry 
—_- liberties of a people, is extremely pernicious. But under the 
Federal government, from the meaſures already adopted, we have 
reaſon to indulge the pleaſing hope, that all flaves in the United 
States will in courſe of time be emancipated, in a manner moſt 
conſiſtent with their own happineſs and the true intereſt of their pro- 
prietor 8. ao ; | A 

In the middle and northern ſtates there are comparitively but few 
ſlaves; and of courſe there is leſs difficulty and anxiety in giving them 
their freedom. In Maſſachuſetts alone, and it is mentioned to thei 
diſtinguiſhed honour, there are noxs. Societies for the manumiſſian 
of ſlaves have been inſtituted in Philadelphia, New. York, Providence 
aud New Haven, and laws have been enacted in the New England 
States, to accompliſh the ſame purpoſe. And it is with pleaſure aſſert 
ed, from the beſt information, that the condition of the negroes in the 
ſouthern and; other ſtates is much ameliorated of late, and that no fur- 
ther importation is likely ever to take place. | + 

The Engliſh language is univerſally ſpoken in the United States, and 


* 


in it buſineſs is tranſacted. It is ſpoken with great purity, and pi 
nounced with propriety, by perſons of education; and, excepting ſome 
_ - , Forruptions in pronunciation, by all ranks of people. In the middls 
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nd ſouthern ſtates, where they have had a influx of foreigners 
he language, in many inſtances, is ET eſpecially in pronun- 
jation- Attempts arg making to introduce a uniformity of pronun- 
ation throughout the ſtates, Which, for political as well as other | 
reaſons, it is expected will meet the approbation and encouragement 
of all literary and influential characters. 
Intermingled with the Americans, are the Scots, Iriſh, French, 
Germans, Swedes, Dutch and Jews; all cheſe, except the Scots and 
Iriſh, retain, in a greater or leſs degree, their native language, in = 
which they perform their public worſhip, converſe and--tranſaQ their «= 
buſineſs with each other. | c > 
The period, however, is probably not far diſtant, when all impro- 
per diſtinctions will be aboliſhed ; and when the language manners, 
. maſs of people: 


-< 


cuſtoms, political and religious ſentiments of the mix 

who inhabit the United States, will become ſo aſſimilated, as that all 
nominal diſtinctions ſhall be loſt in the general and honourable name of 
AMERICANS, - | 1 Lol Bo, 
ConsTITuTION AND GovernMENT, — Till the commencement of the. 
war of 177.5, the United States were in ſubjection to Britain, and. 
under the juriſdiction, of governors ſent from this country; but, in July. 
1776, having declared themſelves free and independent, they. publiſhed: 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, under the title ß 
„% Tur United STares or Amzaica.” By theſe it was d, that 
each ſtate ſhould retain its ſovereignty, freedom and * ID 
and every power, juriſdiction and right not expreſsly delegated to 
Congreſs, As alſo, that the Thirteen United States ſeverally, ſhould 


d, bind themſelves to aſſiſt each other for their common defence, the. 
3 ſecurity of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, againſt 


any infringement or attacks that might be made upon one or other: 
of them, with regard to religion, ſovereignty, commerce, or any other 


* pretenee whatever. By theſe articles it was further determined, 
Ty that Delegates ſhould be annually appointed, in ſuch manner as the 
he Legiſlature of each ſtate ſhould direct, to meet in Congreſs the firſt: 


Monday in November of every year, with a power reſerved to each 
ſtate to recal its own delegates, or any of them, within the year, and 
to ſend others in their ſtead throughout the year, No ſtate was to be 
repreſented in Congreſs by leſs than two, or more than ſeven members, 
and no perſon could be a delegate for more than three years in fix, nor 
ew while he continued a delegate, could he hold any office under the 
* United States, for which he, or any other for his beneſit, was to re- 
bir ceive any ſalary, fees or emolument. In determining queſtions in 
nan Congreſs, each ſtate was to have one vote. Every ſtate was bound to 
nce Wi bide by the determinations of Congreſs in all queſtions which were 
and lubmitted to them by the confederation, The articles of confederation. 
ert- ere to be invariably obſerved by every ſtate, and the Union to be 
the WW bperpetual; nor was any alteration at any time hereafter to be made in 
fur- any of the articles, unleſs ſuch alterations ſhould be agreed to in Con- 
greſa, and be afterwards contirmed by the r ot every ſtate. 

and Theſe articles of confederation, however, being found inadequate to 4 
pro- the purpoſes of a federal government, a meeting was called in order to E 
ome ll <2nlider the neceſſary amendments. They accordingly met in conven- ; 
(dls en 8 Philadelphia, in the ſummer of 1787, when the Glowing articles, 
; mich till compoſe the principal part of their government, were drawn up. 


I. The le ps FATE veſted in a Congreß of the Unite 

States, which ſhall conſiſt of à Senate and Houſe of Repreſentatives: 
- The Honſe of Re reſentatives to be compoſed of ier choſe 
23 two years by by e people of the ſeveral ſtates. | 
perſon to be a Repreſentative under the age of Geert. My! 
and who ſhall not have been ſeven yeats a citizen of the'United tates, 
and"who ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that ſtate in which 
He ſhalt be choſen. 

A. © Repreſentatives'and direct taxes to be apportioned among the ſeve · 
M ſtates which may be included within this Union, according to their 
reſpective numbers, which ſhall be determined by adding to the whole 
member of free ' perſons, including thoſe bound to ſervice for a term df 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per. 
fons. The __ enumeration ſhall be mide within three years after 
the firft meeting of Cong grels, and within every, fubſequent term of ten 
years, in fuck and n as they ſhalt by law be Uirefed.” The number 
of repreſentatives not to exceed one for every. thirty thouſand, but 

each ftate thall have atleaft one r epreſemtaniye and, until ſach env. 
eration ſhall be made, the ſtate © New Hampſhire "halt be entitled 
to chooſe three, Maſſachuſetts eight, Rhode Ifland and Providence 
ations one, Connecticut five, New York ſix, New Jerſey four, 
Pennfylyania eight, Delaware one, 18 land fix, Virginia ten, North 
Carolma' fe, zath Carolina five, and eorgia three. 


When vacancies happen in the reprefentation, waits ſkull be iſſued 
from the legiſlature of the ſtate for fupplyi ying them: 


The Houle of Repreſentatives ſhall choofe their Speaker and other 
officers ; and ſhall have = fole power of impeachment. 

The Senate of the United States ſhall be compoſed of 'two ſenator 
from each ſtate, choſen by the legiſlature thereof for fix years; and 
exck ſebator ſhall have qne vote. 

* Me after being aſſembled, in conſequence of the firſt elec- 

tion, they ſhall be divided as e ually as poſſible into three claſſes, 
The ſeats of the ſenators of the Sri claſs ſhall be vacated at the expirs- 
tion of the fecond year; of the ſecond claſs, at the expiration'of the 
fourth year ; and of the third claſs, at the expiration of the ſixth year; 
fo atv one-third may be choſen every ſecond year; and if vacancies 
| happen by reſignation, or otherwiſe, during the' receſs of the legiſlature 
of any ſtate, the executive thereof may make temporary ' appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legiſlature, which wal then fill 
ſuch vacancies. 
None to be Wamftted ſenator under tliè age of thirty years, and who 
ſhall not have been nine Years a citizen of the United States, and who 
ſhall not, when elected, be wy inhabitant of that ſtate for Which be 
ſhall be chofen. 

The Senate ſhall choofe their other officers, and alſo a Preſident yr 
tempore, in the abſence of the Vice Prefident, or when he ſhall e xerciſe 
the office of Preſident of the United States. 

The Senate ſhall have the ſole power to try an impeathments. 
When ütting for that purpoſe, they muſt be on oath or- affirmation. 
When the Preſident of the United States is tried, tue cRief juſtice ſhall 

preſide: and n perſon ſhall be couvifted"withourtthe oo pare rv 'of 
rene por oof amm "\ 
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emoval from office, and diſqualification, to hold and enjoy any, 

pf honour, truſt or profit under the United States; but the. party, con- 
ited ſhall nevertheleſs be liable wigs to indictment, trial. and 
puniſhment, according to law. - 

The times, places, and manner of holdi elections for ſe ſenators 
and repreſentatives, ſhall be preſcribed in each ſtate by the legiſlature 
hereof ; but the Congreſs may at any time q wy law, make or alter luck 
egulaion except as to the places of chooſing Senators. 

Congreſs ſhall aſſemble at leaſt once in every year, and ſack 
ecting ſhall be on the firſt Monday i in, December, unle(s a different 
day be appointed. | 

Each houſe ſhall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualibes- 
tions of its own members, and à majority af each ſhall conſtitute u 
quorum to do buſineſs; but a ſmaller number may a from day 
to day, and may. be, authoriſed to compel the attendance of abſent. 
members, in ſuch manner, and under ſuch penalties as may be pra- 
vided. « | 

Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion of Conte ſhall, without the 
conſent of , the ner, adjourn, for more, than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two houſes mall be litting, iy 

The Senators and; Repreſentatives ſhall receive a, compenſation 
their ſervices, to be aſcertained by law, and paid out of the treakurp 
of the United States. They ſhall in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arreſt, during their ut — 
tendance at the ſellion of their reſpective houſes, and i in going 
returning from the ſame; and for any ſpeech or debate in either ock 
they hall not be queſtioned in any other place. 


od No Senator or Repreſentative ſhall, during the time for which, be 
| vas elected, be appointed to any eivil office — the authority of the 

e United States, which ſhall have been created, or the pry 4 

bis whereof ſhall have been increaſed during ol time; and no perſon 

u. buolding any office under the United States, ſhall be a member of either 

he houſe during his continuance in office. 


Every order, . reſolution, or vote, to which the concurtence of the 

Senate and Houſe of Repreſentatives may be neceſſary (except on 2 

Ire queſlion of adjournment) ſhall be preſented to the | Prefident of the 

nt- United States; and before the ſame ſhall take effect, ſhall be approved 

61 by him, or, being diſapproved of, ſhall be 8 -palled by two-thirds 
of the Senate an | Houle 


# * ol „ 


of money, to fix _ Patel ights We . Poſt- 
pro Ofices, to promote 2 arts, ell trihunals, xaile 


ciſe 2 declare war, &c. &c Bs * 

o title of nobility ſhall de by the U tes: 0 
nts, perſon halding any otfice of pro gon dy under — all, without 
7 the conſent of the Congreſs, accept of any emolum Ns or title, 


*) from any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. | 
of No ſlate ſhall, without, the conſent of the Congreſs, lay an impoſs 
> Kh duties on imports or 2 except what e olutely. necel- 


fame ſhall devolve on the Vice Prefident- 


Mithin that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
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ſary for Executing its inſpection laws; and the net produce of all 
ties and impoſts, laid by any ftate on imports or . ſhall be fot 
the uſe of the treaſury of the United _ and all ſuch laws ſhall be 
ſubje& to the cogniſanee of the Co 
2 3 The — power ſh ns, 2 Teſted in 2 Preſident of th 
Vnited' States of America, who ſhall hold his office for-four years, 
No perſon, except a natural born eitizen, or a citizen of the Unite 
Hentes: at-the time of the adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be eligibl 
to the office of Preſident; neither ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 
office who ſhall not have attained to the age of 35 years, and been 14 
years a reſident within the United. States. 
In caſe of the removal of the Preſident from office, or of his death, 
reſignation, or inability to diſcharge the powers and duties of it, tle 


The Preſident ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for his ſervices-a com- 
penſation, which ſhall neither be increaſed or diminiſhed during the 
period for which he ſhall have been elected, and he ſhall not recent 


of t em. 
Before he enter on che execution of his office, he muſt take the fol 
lowin oath or affirmation: ' 

7 do ſolemnly ſwear, or SER that I will faithfully execute the 
<iles of Prefident of the United States, and will to the beſt of m 
ability, preſerve, protect, and defend the conſtitution ther 
The Prefident ſhall be commander in chief of the army and ted 
the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates, when callei 
into actual ſervice ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the pris 
cipal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any ſubject re 
lating to the duties of their reſpective offices, and he ſhall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences, except in caſes of in- 
peachment. 

"He ſhall have power, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
ſenate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the ſenators preſent 
concur ; and he ſhall nominate and appoint ambaſſadors, other public 
miniſters and conſuls, judges of the ſupreme court, and all other 
officers of the United*States, whoſe appointments are not otherwmile 
provided for, and which ſhall be appointed by law. But the Cong 
may by law veſt the appointment of ſuch inferior officers as they th 
proper in the Preſident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 9 

departments. N 
The Preſident ſhall have power to fill up all vacancies that mi 
happen during the receſs of the ſenate, by granting commiſſions, whicl 
hall expire at the end of their next ſeſſion. 
He ſhall from time to time give to the Congreſs information of the 
| ns of the Union, and recommend to their conſideration ſuch mer 
ſures as he ſhall judge neceflary and expedient ; he may, on extract 
dinary occaſions, convene both — or either of them, and, in cal 
of ry — between them, with reſpect to the time of adjoum 
ment, he may adjourn them to ſuch time as he ſhall think er; be 
ſhall receive . ee and other public minifters ; alſo take car 
that the laws be faithfully e _ hall e al te 
_ officers of the United States. 


* oy 


Present, Vice Preſident, aid all civil officers of the United- | 
tes. may be removed from office on impeachment: fot, and convics 
on of, treaſon, bribery; or other high crimes and miſdemeanors, 

III. The judicial power of the United States ſhall be veſted in one 
Lpreme court, and in fuch inferior courts:as the Congreſs may from 


. 


me to time ordain and eſtabliſh: The judges, both of the ſupreme” © 


end inferior courts, to hold their offices during good behaviour, and, at 
* ated times, to receive for their ſervices a compenſation, ſhall 


ot be diminiſhed during theit continuance in office: 8 
The judicial power to extend to all caſes, in law and Equity ; to all 
iſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls ; to all 
aſes of admiralty and maritime juriſdiction; to controverſies to which  - 
\e United States ſhall be a party; to controverſies between two or 
ore ſtates } Between a ſtate and citizens of another ſtate; between 
:tizens of different ſtates ; between citizens of the ſame ſtate claiming © 
nds under grants of different ſtates ; and between a ſtate; or the citt= 
ns thereof; and foreign ftatesj citizens, or ſubjects. e 
In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls; 
nd thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be à party; the ſupreme court mali 
ave original juriſdiftion; In all the other caſes before mentioned, 
e ſuprenie court ſhall have appellate Free both as to law and 


: * act, with ſuch exceptious, and under ſuch regulations as the Congreſs 
= all make: | | 


The trial of all crimes, except in caſes bf impeachment, ſhall be 
jury; and ſuch trial ſhall he held in the ſtate” where the Erime is 
eged to have been committed; but when not committed within any 
ate, the trial ſhall be at.ſuch place or places as the Congreſs may by 


E aw direct. | | 
ok Treaſon againſt the United States ſhall conſiſt only in levymg waer 
f in gainſt them, or in adhering to their enemies, gg them aid and 

omfort, No perſon can be convicted of treaſon unleſs on the tefti- 


tony of two witneſſes to the ſame overt act, or on confeſſion in open 


ourt; 


* IV; Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each ſtate to the public 
P other s, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ſtate. And the 
erwil ongreſs may by general laws preſcribe the manner in which ſuch acts, 85 
ro ecords and proceedings ſhall be proved, and the effect thereof; 
gre A perſon charged in any ſtate with treaſon, felony, or other crime, 
ao ho may fly from juſtice, and be found in another ftate, ſhall, on 


emand of the executive authrity of the ſtate from which he fled, be 

elivered up, to be removed to tlie ſtate having juriſdiction of the crime. 
No * held to ſervice or labour in one ſtate, under the laws 

hereof, eſcaping into another, ſhall in conſequence of any law or re- 


of the ation therein be diſcharged from ſuch ſervice or labour, but ſhall 
1 co ren og on claim dt the perry to-whem: ſack ſervice or labour 
n de due. 2 Es. 15 
xtrad- . Ty 
* New ſtates may be admitted by the 30 U | 
a y by the Congreſs into this union, but no 
| Hou w ſtate ſhall be formed or erected within the juriſdiction of any other 3 
er; be ae; nor any ſtate be formed by the junction of two or more ſtates, or J 
ah arts of ſtates, without the conſent of the legiſlatures of the ſtates con- y 


med as well as of the Congreſs, k 


i 
* 


* 
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invaſion; and on application af the be execmit 
when the legiſlature cannot be conven dameſtic violence. 
V. All debts contracted, and engagements entered inta, before the 
* adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againſt the United Stater 
under this conſtitution, as under the. confederatian ;. and which co 
ſtitution, and the laws of the United States which (hall be made iz 
purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, ar which ſhall be made, under 
the authority. af. the United States, ſhall be the ſupreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every ſtate ſhall be bound thereby, any thing in th 
eonſtitution or laws of any ſtate to the contrary notwithſtanging, 
The Senators and Repreſentatives before mentioned, and the men 
bers of the ſeveral ſtate Legiſlatures, and all executive and judicyl 
afficers, both af the United and of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be baunt 
hy oath or affirmation, to ſupport this conſtitution ; but no religioy 
teſt ſhall ever be required as a as to any office or publy 
truſt under the. United States, 
. Congreſs ſhall, make no law reſpecting an eſtabliſhment of reli 
or prohibiting the free exerciſe thereof; or abridgibg the freedom 
co or of the preſs ; or the right of the people proce to afſeg- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redreſs of grievances. 
Such are the moſt remarkable and material heads of the new conf 
tution of the United States of America laid before the Congreſs, an 
eftabliſhed, and ratified in conſequence of the approbation o of the ſers- 
ral ſtates on the 17th of September 178). 
SQCIETY or THE CINCINNATI.— This ſociety was inſtituted immediate 
ly on the cloſe of the war in 1783. They denominated themſelwl 
<4 The Society of the Cincinnati,” from the high veneration they poſſe 
ſed for the — of that illuſtrious Roman, Lucius — 
cinnatus. 0 
The perſons who conſtitute this ſociety, are all the commiſſioned b 
and bre vet officers of the army and navy of the United ates. wht 
ſerved three. years, and left, athe ſeryice with reputation; all offen . 
who were in actual ſervice at the concluſion of the war; all the print n 
ſtaff officers of the continental army ; and the officers who be - 
een deranged by the ſeveral reſolutions of Congxeſs, upon the di ad 
kehre. of the army. f 
This inſtitution is reſted upon the two great and laudible pillen ir 
KIENDSHIP and CuaziTy., Its benevolent purpoſes are chielly Wl. 
diffuſe comfort and ſupport to any of their unfortunate companions u 
may have ſeen better days, and have merited a milder fate; to hgh! the 
tear from the eye of the widow; to ſuecour the fatherleſs, to reel... 
the orphan from deſtruction; and to enable the ſon to emulate io 
virtues of the father. Let us then,” they conclude, © proſecute wude: 
ardour what we have inſtituted in ſincerity; let Heaven and our 9 ol 
conſciences approve our conduct; let our actions be our beſt coor... 
on our words; and let us leave à leſſon to poſterity, Tuar Tar 61.00! t.; 
Sor bixks CANNOT BE COMPLETED WITHOUT ACTING WELL TBE rat der 
TIZENS. fer 
The ſociety has an order, viz. a Bald Eagle of cn. n 
3 * the emblems deſcribed as follows un! 


* 


8 * 7 
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vas directly or indirectiy exerciſed. . Tbeſe 
commendable regulations, formed on e imprefiion-of the moment, an 


jealoufies between the ſtates, and occaſioned frequent ſtagnations f 


4 


impolitic and by no men 


proceeding from no uniform or permament principles, excited unhappy 


their trade, and in ſome inftances, a ſecrecy in their commercial poliey 
But the wiſe meaſures which have fince been adopted by Conprey, 
under the preſent goyernment, have extricated many of theſe emby 
raſſments, and put a new and pleafing face upon public affairs. 'Inveſte( 


C 
C 
- 
0 
> C 
= with the adequate powers, Congreſs have formed a ſyſtem of -commer. , 
cial regulations, which has placed commerce on. a reſpectable, uniforn « 
and intelligible footing, adapted to promote the general intereſis of the C 
union, with the ſmalleſt injury to the individual ſtatees. 
- Improvements in — never precede, but invariably folloy, : 
improvements in agriculture. In the Gifforent Rates, however, various 
branches of manufacture have been eſtabliſhed, and although ſome di D 
them are ſtill in their infancy, yet they afford great hopes of ſucceed- D 
ing to every wiſh. Theſe different branches of manufacture abow = 
alluded to, will be treated of in each diftn@t Rate, and under ue 
The following tables, made up from the moſt authentic documents 
will give the beſt idea that can be furniſhed of the preſent ſtate of com- F 
merce in the United States. 322% % fl... — U 
DUTIES PAYABLE BY. Law 
3 ON ALL GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED c 
| | STATES, IN VESSELS BELONGING THERETO. — k 
4 Arms, fire and fide, as canton, ball, ſwords, cutlaſſes, muſkets, fire-locks with or with F 
5 out bayonets, and piſtols, or parts thereof, 15 per cent ad vanremmmm ! 
J Artificial lowers feathers, and other orcaments for head-dreſes, dino | 
Annoiſced, ditto - 15 | f L 
Ale, beer, and porter, in caſks or bottles, on value of bottles, 8 per cent per gala Hh 
and 40 per cent ad varemnm oe Yr - 
„ nbign! - rhe ff mere PEN AI | 
| Apparatus, ſophical. or 
| Articles of an 3 4 fe 
Bricks and tiles, 15 per cent ad valorem 1 
Bontiets, hats, and caps of every kind, Uitto 1 
Buttons of every king, and buttons for ſhoe 1 
Books | a 1 
Pruſhes, ditto 
1 to reſide in the United States, ; 
Bullion, ditto ” DEG r | States, free.. \ 
Cards, playing, 25 cents per pack d 
— wool and cotton, 50 cents per doz. | 
Cables and cordage, tarred, 180 cents per cwt. t 


Candles of tallow, 2 cents per Ib. PI 8h 


Cinamon, cloves, . Sis This Fa ety . 
plours, painters, dry and mixed with oil, ditto ditto e 
Copper 1 ditto disto e - 
Clocks and watches, and + (71 -mngpons ditto ditto „ hn; 
ns — hips, OR WO Iv: 1.8 + Tg 


*. 


2 


KF 


. 


Mage brief cm and parts thereof, 15 per cent ade 
Drugs, medicinal, ditto ditto 
Earthen and ſtone wares, e : | 
Fans, or parts thereof, ditto. ditto t 
RT ES, Sis ns ami ee eee 
tto a 
Floar-cloths and matte, and parts thereof, ditto ditto 
Fruits of all kinds, ditto ditto og a | 
Furs of every kind, undreſſed, free f 
Gauzes, gun-powder, and goods not herein enumerated, To per cent ad valorem 
Ginger, and glue, 5 per cent ad valorem 
Gold, ſilver, and plated wares, and gold and ſilver lace, ditto ditts 
Gloves and mittens of every kind, ditto ditto 
Glaſs, quart-bottles, ä : 
— window-glaſs, 19 ditto ditto FOR, of bo Es 
z TOO cents cwt. ; | 

Hides, w. free nf 

— 25 cents per lb. 
r ro per cent ad valorem 
— cut, flit, or rolled, and all manuſactures of iron, ſteel, or braſs, or of which either 

of theſe metals is the chief article in value, not otherwiſe enumerated, 15 ditto ditto 
Leather, tanned or tawed, and all manufactures, of which leather is the chief article in 
. 9 
aces, lawns, 10 cent ad em 
Layis calaminaris, doe” oi 
OE oe and nan EE A OI 
Malt, 10 cents per buſhel 
3 cents per gallon 
Mule, dae and ner ove, brick, les tables, mortars, and cher weil of ie 
ble or flate, 15 per cent ad valorem 


Nats, millinery ready made, and muſtard in flour, ditto ditto 
Nails, 2 cents per lb. 


. 


ad, 


—— — wt 


2 1 - powdered, 15 ditto—lump, 939 > EIT 

ne + 5 
er: eee at F 

b 1, x00 cents per cwt. 4 6:24 


"Sher and Lipper of fl 25 cents 


— from any other place 1 15 cents per 4 and other black, 


_ Wafers, 15 ditto ditto 


PF 


"Sax eres ee, 


Pimento, 4 ditto ditto: > = 

Salt, 93 Sn 8 

—— weighing 56 W. per buſhel, or laſs, x2- cents per bulbel 
. veſſels, fe. 

Salt-petre, ſv bur, and les - or N 

ane 15 per cent ad valorem 

Sail-cloth, ſaddles or parts thereof, ſatins and other wrought filke, and ſugar-canqy 

Io per cent ad valorem 


Sugars, brown, 14 cent per 1h.—white clayed, 3 ditto—itto poydered, 3 ditto—l 


per pair 
„P Is conts per her 
——— other ſhoes anc flippers for children, 10 ditto dittp 
Spirits diſtilled in foreign countries, From grain, 1ſt proof, 28 cents per 
29—34d, hs 34—5th, 4o—6th, 50 ditto 
_ —_— materials, xſt and ad ditto, 25—3, 28-—ath, 33—xth, 3b 
th, 4 


—— diſtilled in the United States, and imported in the ſame veſſel in which the 

{ had previouſly been from the United States —From molaſſes, 1ſt pro 

tz cents per gallon—2d, 14—3d, I5—4th, 17—5th, 21—6th, 28 

from other materials, produee of the United States, Iſt proof, 7. cents per 
lon—2d, 8—3d, 9—4th, 11— 5th, 16 

Teas, from China 2nd Ind India—Bohea, 10 cents per Ib. ſouchong and other = 

_ 18 ditto—hyſen, imperial, guapowder, or gomee, 32' ditto—ocher green, 20 ditto 

— from er Vee ray I2 cents per Ib.-—ſouchbng and other black, 21 ditu 
hyſon, imperial; gunpowder, or 40 ditto—other green, aa ditto 


—bhyſon, imperial, — or gomee, 50—ether green, 30 
Tio, in pigs and plates, free 
— manufactures, 15 per cent ad valorem 

2 otherwiſe enumerated, 10 ditto ditto 
Tobacco, manufactured, (other chan ſnuff) 10 cents per w. 
Velvets and velverets, 40 per cent ad valorem 


Wood manufactured, excluſive of tabinet wares, 124 ditto | 

Wines, in caſke, bottles, ar other velſch—Leaden pertitaldy or Madeira, 56 cents 
. gallon—Londen market, or ditto, 49—other ditto, 40 Burgundy and Champai 

;,qo—Sherry, 33—8t. Lucar, 30 Liſbon and Pp: 2—Teneriſfe, Fa 
Malaga, 20 —all other, 40 per cent ad valorem 

Wood and wool, unmanufaRured, ſrue 

Wares, goods, and merchandize, int ended whe 16-exported 00.6 fordgn glninach 

. lame, veſſel, free 

——— of the growth, produce, pr muse Auge 5 the United States, except ſpirits, « 

imported from China er India in ſhi veſſels not of the Void States, es 


„ r ls d due 264 per cm | 
Varn, untarred, 225 cents per ewt. 


' Note. Teas imported from China or India in foreign bots py neal 
A eee an veel 


all other goods, wares, and rn ne were ey 
* 
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krönte OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM THE FIRST OF OCTORER, 1796, We 
TO THE THIRTIETH OF N 06] 179%. 


E Noantity or 


| buſhels $04,922 
3,788.49 
do 44,521,887 
do 9,610 
. do 875.334 
do 1,256,109 
buſhels 11,432 
Ibs. 3,481 
do 130,438 
| da 
anva's, or ſail cloth pieces 
ables and cordage owt. 
ards, wool and cotton dozens 
opper or braſs and 


1,739 
7,872 


1,824 
„ dollar 17,676 
9,024 

barrels 514,633 
quintals 406;016 
barrels 69,782 


k 7,351 . 


do lars - 22,019 
buſhels 222,269 


763.744 


Spirits, foreign gallons: 398,7 77 
x produce 5 
Do . domeſ- Þ 4 : 43.69% 
Shoes and ſlippers pairs 106,074 
Skins and furs 2 dollars” — 
Saddlery ; 
Silk, raw 


pounds 203,89 


number 
cwt. 
buſhels 


3.29 
2,840 _ 
65,703 


; Shocker of verchandids, I — welds; Y 4 


Wheat 1 —_—_ I5,655 , 
_ Whalebone | 3 4gs: 127 
Wax” -+ . 188727 
Wines, Madeira 46% 
- Do all other 1,519,255 


Do do bottled. :-- dozens 77097 
* ſtaves & heading num. 33,073,521 


D ſhingles, © dum. 53,604,896 Do dll manuſa@uresof dd 
"6 wcreaſe' in a domeſfic \eiports this year over the laſt, x above tes Gen 
; _ © dollars; 3 to give our commercial readers a correct view of the fiibjgs 


ſubjoin-a comparative ſtatement of the exports of the years 1% and og 


* 


WF 13 COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 1.4 RET 
IT MY Comets: 1797 1798 To whit Countries. 1797 N 1 
"Ruſſia, &c. 3,450 60,73 Italy 7,064 4 34,046 
Sweden, &c. 898,38 733,462 Give cod ail 7,310. 2616 
= way, &c. . 2,533,224 - 2,901,511 8 — 1,508,644 248,121 
Holland, &c. 8,845,488 7, 0,650 Africa do. 230,873 132,883 
| G. Brit. Kc. 8.569.748 17,686,189 Europe do. 207,077 74.880 
Hanſe Towns 9,589,858 1a,472,613* N. W. coaſt Aa- 
' France; &c. 11,664 %% 6947,86 merica | 15,607 - 4.9689 
> keg 5.896,53 3,740 353 Imperial imports 5 
Ke. 463,310 729089 1 5 n 
Morocco 15, | 19,183 Total, Wa 6113 27 : 
Wy SUMMARY VALUE OF EXPORTS. w_ 
1797. 1798. 8 ide. „ 
N. . 275,840 2358253 Delaware 98,929 13837 
Maſſachuſetts 7,501,647 8,639,252 Maryland 9,811,799 14,746,400 
Rhode-lflind - 975,530 947,827 Virginia, 4,908, 13 6,113, | 
_ ConneQicut 814,506 763,123 N. Carolina © 540,901 3384 | 
New York ' 13,308,064 14, 300%592 8. Carolina 949,622 6,994,119 
New 18,181 61,87) Georgia 634-307. 967, 8% 
P ia 1, 440% % 3,915, Total, 531,294,7,0 6127 
4 ; which it appears that the amount of exports, for 1 8, was 61,327,411 dol- 
þ- lars, $3 millions of which were of goods, wares, &c. of f Paws. kr ws 25 
4 e ee eee | 
Of Regiſtered to | Ye Tao. | 597,970 
1 
| n 8 RE * 41,731 


7 
C. | | Total, "$6914 
3 5 55 er w theve, $7613 tons were built in the United States in 1798. * 


from other, Nations, into the United States of America fo 1705. 


= daol. g5,110 From Spann 
_ 25,347 Portugal » + 
= = 490,107 Ws 


- 890.222 \ Eaſt Indies 
orca $7,101,247 Africa. 1 
„ "nn ag Embll 6 971000 | rc 
3 ns x 126,274 . 


Exp. as ws formerly 
Balance in favour of America 8 54, 02 dollars. 


A ebe ſtatements, it muſt give t pleaſure to every Briton, t 
Wo three Barths of the w ole xports and Imports of Americt, 
= 2 on with this count ng: without the Britiſh trade 

nited States would make fl e in commerce. The immenl 


3 BEE price of land, bie draws all their capitals that way 
— # rde entire ene commerce, were it not * = Britiſh capital 


Te A C4* 4% tw 


3 F p yu '® s * A ; 
i  * . 
v 


rs bart 2 ; HT 


; The 3 ports of the |Sthtes before the — 48 
is not preciſely aſcertgined; but t e 1 22 exportation of Narth. ' 
America, including the remaining Britiſh colonies and Newfoundland, | | 
whoſe . fiſhery alone was eſtimated at more than 2,200,000: dollars i in 7 
7759. r and the Bahamas, were computed to have been n 7 
771, 15,280,000 dollars. In theſe werg compriſed the ſhipments be- 4 
ween thoſe idands. and the main, and from province to province, * _ 
very veſſel which departed from one American 2 to another was 
bliged to clear out her cargo as if deſtined for a oreigh country. 31 
Revenue, FINANCES, &c.— The e preſent revenues of the United States 4 
nile fröm duties on the tonnage of veſſels, and on imported Se 9 
arts, and merchandize, and from an exciſe. on various articles ont = 
umption. | 
eo ſo . a8 1798 and i799; the e following table will give PTL 

he woe accurate view. 19 ""W ve 


* 


e 9 8 2 | REVENUE.” 2 y BY * * Re 


851 1 3 
2 Their 1 "OMP import and tonriage, wert wers © bouts. 
5 1 eſtimated at „eie eee —— TEE 5 8,606,000 


nternal taxes, Ramps, poſt-offite, &. IE: oo 6,000 © 
n 22 ce ee 22 2000000 4 
ne at 05 per 555 1 f d 64 8 ' 4. #* F 22 8 6,900,000 | 0 


Py 7 hs . — : „ a „55 
* 5 : 


0 | 3 8 7 : 
,492 r | „ 4 
3,451 | DEBTS. | Yo dee. '< 
py The bn amount df the debts of the United States A RE, 
1.80 Fas, in 1798, as follows N | 
7,481 RE ITC Peet Wes, > a x40) ON 
1 dols . Six per cent. ſtock 'i , k ie 4 
Aureh . Deferred ditt „77 
* Ihree per cent. ditto 55 ꝶ2 „ df . 
777 Five one-half per cent. ditto 92 7% ty 8,990 
4 N . Four one-half per dent. ditto — ++ 2 88 +» . ©: 0, © - 176,900 
TI . Unfunded regiſtered debt TY 5555555555605 of 1798955 2 

. Debts due to Bank of United R „ 
1 New Vo „ 808 
1 — 
641 As aſcertained. by the records of the Treaſury... 83,496,030 
as 8 and ee ſuppoſed to be _ 2 2 

22 fc . ores 9 Hg 

om whictr TY" | . Rs 
7,411 4 Six per cent. ſtock redeemed. 2288 2 ; ee N 1 | ; 
lars. 2. Defrag! 8 
on, wlll 3- Three per cent, o „ GIO Pe ts 
nericn 4+ Bank ſtock. . 5 2, 00, Ys 1 „ 
trade 5 9 cent beer ie“ „„ % OM 
amenk — ee 9 


8 | ; 

y J 3 n a 

3 7 
Of ir edisde the h Sante e 6 

: nine million, ſo that the remaining 70 million of dollars, — 

nearly 16 millions Sterling, owing to the "preſent low 2 

i ſells, mi t be purchaſed for about 10 or 11 millions Sterlin 

; Moit "the debt bears an intereſt at one half of the ad 

rate of this country Some of it bears an intere of two thirds, ſous 
of three fourths, 21 ſome of four na, er the medium uf the ky 
Merett of the States. | 


£ * 846 4-7 ty 


PEPE IT DRY 


"*he axpenditae of the United States, as voted for 1 
1999, amounted to 6363226, oo 
Afterwards voted. to build Gi men of war of 74 guns 


each, and 12 large frigates . 9,000 4 7 C0 MB « "2,490,000 


Add 
1 of debt 3 Mw „ 
0 redeem 6 per cents. . - 


8 To pay why debts to the banks - . : 
bet | Ko | Total, 18,200,00 


The TY of hat above 8 for the year 1799, as 6 
tailed in the eſtimates, wert appropriated as follows: 


For the civil lift, or ſupport of government, including the 
B, a expences of the ſeveral department and offices 


F or defraying the compeniation df N in the bert loan 
© offices, ind for books and ſtationary heretofore allowed by 
temporary acts of Congreſs, the vo — "a at 
_ "the cloſe of ſaid year 
For the payment of -annuities and n „ 5 25 
For the ſupport of the. mint eſtabliſhment 
For the expences of intercourſe with forei nations, mclud- : 
à ſam of 20;000 dollars, le comer | 
for the relief of deſtitute ſeamen, and e © Of the an- 
_ © nuat appropriation” of 40, 00 dollars, authorifed by the 
acc of March 19. 1798 Fo 
For che payment ef expences incident to the treaties to Great. 
Britain, Spain, and the Mediterranean powers - | 
For the ſupport of light-houſes, beacons, public piers, &c. 
For the ordinary contingent expences of government. , _ _. 
For eftabliſhing trading houſes with the Indians, being the 
amount unexpended of a former appropriation, which alfo 
_ - expired at the cloſe of the preſent year - 100 
For ſatisfying miſtellaneous claims and expences, incl £ 
an additional eftimate for the purpoſes of the act of rac 
12, 1798, . . and e c rr. 


3 * 


4 


e 
For the rt of t includin , rations, cloathing, 
und, . Indie 58 | 
the defenſive protection of the frontiers, and contin 
cies, Ia to the eſtimate of the he ata at | 
the ſum. of 2 4h LEI. 353537885 
For the payment of military pepſions, - 323,400 


FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


For 3 {hips ordered to be NC of Seren 4 8 


\rms and militarꝶ ſtores 233.000 
Contingeneies ane eaſualties 

he expenſe of maintaining the n ma; eſtabliſhment, 

including the marine corps, for an entire year, is comput- = 

ed at 2,420,180 dolls. 15 cts. but as the whole number of 

ſhips would not be in. fervice more than fix months of the | 

year, the ſum required i 1s eftimated at no more than 1,362,113. 
For the pany of 8. revenue cutters during the year 1799 -I17,FOL 


Total 7.335,13 


From which _ is deducted a b e of former appropria- 
tions, applicable to the purpoſes before ſtated 8 e 


5 Making in whole, | e 


Notwithſſ an 8 ſituation of the Americans, with, - 
regard to tl th ſupply of the neceſlaries_of life, however, it 
would not . that their finances are very. itrong. The late war an 
hich they were en ged run them groan in N Ko it is my 
hat the ſtraits to w T it has fince 4397 — 
x the cauſes of dein economy all along with 5 to 
It has of late been ſtrongly recommended by * e — — of ths the. 
Vrited States, that the national debt ſhould be — This, he i... 
opld not be done without the afliſtance of. a griculture.; for 3 
he duty on commerce was made extrayagant, 20 noggin | 
luced, and the duty, inſtead of being increaſed was — . As = 
time it was alſo ſignified that there _ no dependence upon their reve-_ 
nue, as it at the beſt was no more than merely ſupported their 
expences, the arguments urged, therefore, were, that an act for addi- - 
tionally taxing the farmer would not only be ſalutary, bat would alſo 
have the eff 8 upon him to awaken à watchful creations the pers. 


* The term © Farmer” in not ynonimous with the ſame word io Epgland. In - 
land it means a tenant holding of fore lor rr n 
and much in taxes ;' an inferior rapk in li life, occupied by perſons of inferior manners 
and education. In America, a farmer is a land owner, HERE. 09.rent, 00 exthes, and. 
ſew taxes, equal in rank to any other rank in the ſtate be 2 nt- 
wat of hs og iſlators, and a fair chance, if he deſerves — es ha. 
„ ee ee Ve Anni. 
x ; SES 
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$ of government; * alſo give thi e means of 

4 debt, and! of ſhewing to foreign gre 229 their revenues ret 
ven a foundation which ber cannot hake. 

Mir. — A national mint was eſtabliſhed in 1791, 8 has ſince heg 
provided by law, that the purity and intrinfic value of the filver coi 
ſhall be equal to that of Spain; ; ny 7 the e coin to thole N Uhe 


ttricteſt European nations 3 
| 10 
R "TABLE OF rw D!FFERENT COINS" ESTABLISHED BY Law M 
| cord ons. 9 un 
Eagle, value 10 dollars weight 270 grains ſtandard gol, | 
_ Half . 5 Aittdg 135 * ditto” 
(any agle 21 ditto a 671 ditto. on 


| Standard gold 3 is eleven parts pure and one W 


* 


| - SILVER cons. 9 80 4 pu 
Dollar, value 10 diges—weight 446 grains ſtandard flyer, in 
Half u, la 

2 (uarter dollar, . bag | 
7 A N 1 Ar and the | bl 


__ Half dim ng F 20? and 4-5ths 
'._ . * -" Standard: Giver i is 1485 parts pure and 179 alloy, 
Bes of. pure gold 1s valued at 15 pounds of pore filver, 


A dollar, in Sterling money, is 45. 64. But the price of a als 
coſe! in New England currency to 6s. 3 in New York to 8s, ; in Nex 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and Maryland, to 7s. ; in Virginia to uy 


Carolina to 88.; in South Carolina and Georgia to 4s. 8d. I * 
difference, originating between paper and ſpecie, or bills, continued «ii 
terwards to exi. in the nominal eſtimation of gold and filver, ail 1 
fall exi:ts as the preſent currency." ſu 
"Independent of theſe,” the gold and fiver coins of Great Brita be 
Frades? Spain, and Tortuga, are allowed by law to be tendered in il be 
e : u. 

ö a 

' MONIES COINED AT THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM ITS colt dr 

- 44 mo eros TO THE E TWENCT-NINTE DAY OF JULY 1796, viz. | C 
5 „ 
1 875 es equal to 88,70 cee. 
„ ie neee ditto — 8 9 2 1 
244,662 Dollars 241,662 ha 
323,44 Half ditto 161,572 Ce 


— 
994 Quarter ditto — 
Diſmes —V — 2,213 
85608 Half ditto 1 — | 
N 5 1 667,355 Cents £5 ; — 
_ 8 256,624 Half ditto — 


2 
= 
2 
SIS SH 
8 


Total 577;625 Dang c: 
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Bum or Tur Urrrzp Srarzz.— This Bank was incorporated by ad 
of Congreſs, February 25th 1791, by the kama and tile of The Pre; 


eg of the capital ſtock was 10 million dollars, one fourth of which was 
colin gold and ſilver; the other three fourths is that part of the public 


debt of the United States, which, at the time of payment, bore inte- 
reſt at 6 per cent. per annum. Two millions of this capital ſtock of 
10 millions was ſubſcribed by the Preſident, in behalf of the United 
States,» The ſtockholders are to continue à corporate body, by the act, 
until the 4th day of March 1811; and are capable, in law, of holding 
property to an amount not exceeding, in the whole, 15 million dollars, 
including the aforeſaid capital ftock, The corporation is not at liber - 
ty to deal or trade, directly or indirectly, in — thing except bills of 
exchange, gold or filver bullion, or in the ſale of goods really and tru- 
ly pledged for money lent, and not redeemed in due time, or of | 
which be the produce of its bonds; they may ſell any part of the 
public debt of which its ſtock ſhall be compoſed. Loans not exceed- 
ing 100,000 dollars may be made to the United States, and to particu- 
lar ſtates, of a ſum not exceeding 50,000 dollars. | 


bliſhed within the United States, upon the ſame terms, and in the ſame 
manner, as ſhall be practiſed at the bank. Four of theſe offices, cal- 
led Branch Banks, have been already eſtabliſned, viz. at Boſton, New 
York, Baltimore, and Charleſtown. The great benefits of this bank, 
as it reſpects public credit and commerce, have already been expe- 

rienced, © 18 | "x. 
= |} Miiitaxy. Foxes By Sza and Land,—Inſead of thoſe expenſive 
ſtanding armies to be met with on this fide of the Atlantic, the mili- 
tary ſtrength of the United States lies in a well diſciplined militia. 
According to the late cenſus, there were, in the United States, 
$14,000 men of 16 years old and upwards, ' whites. . Suppoſe that the 


people who are excuſed from military duty, amount to 114,000, there 
will ſtill, remain a militia of 900,000 men. The increaſe. of this num- 


habitants fince the year. 1790. The militia are always ready to be 
„. (duughted in caſe of any emergency, and from many of them bein 
| well diſciplined. and veteran troops, they are abundantly capable o 


__ They enjoy pay only when-called 


as the war or hoſtilities are ended it 

Till of late, the American fleet never made any reſpectable figure, nor 
has the raiſing of a navy hitherto ſeemed to have been any obje& with 
Congreſs, - This ſeems not a little ſurpriſing, as they have ſuch abun- 

H dance of materials for ſhip building, and the great extent of their coaſt, 
50 and many iſlands which lie alongit it, certainly ſhould. render it very 
30 natural to direct more attention to maritime affairs. Their country 
bs producing every thing neceſſary for the comfort and'happineſs of the 
Jolly 


"WY contending with their adve 
ente, into actual ſervice, and as 


C 


inhabitants, it is probable may make Congreſs not much inclined to 
encourage commerce to thoſe diſtant parts, Tow whence luxuries alone 


can be imported. : 75 ON” N 
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ident, Directors, and Company of the United States. The amount 


Offices for the purpoſes of diſcount or depoſit only, may be eſta- 


ſuperannuated, the officers of government, and the other claſſes of 


ber has been in proportion to the increaſe of the whole number of in- | 


o 
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Retten. The conſtitution of the United: States provides agu ü 
the making of any law reſpecting the eſtabliſhment of religion, . 
Prohäbiting the free exerciſe of it; and in the conftitutions of the ref 
pane ſtates, religious liberty is a fundamental principle. Religin 
re is placed on its proper baſis z without the aid or interſetence of 
the civil power, jt as left to be ſupported entirely by its own evidence, 
by the lives of its profeſſors, and the almighty care of its Divine Ay 
thor. Its public teachers are-maintained by an equal tax on property, 
by pew rents, monies at intereſt, marriage and bunal fees, ſmall glebeg 
Jand rents, and voluntary contributions. Cos Ui 1. _ 
All being left at liberty to chooſe their own religion, the people, z 
may well be ſuppoſed, have naturally varied in their choice. The bulk 
of the people have denominated themſelves Chriſtiaus; a ſmall pro 
portion of them are Jews; ſome plead the ſufficiency of natural rel 
ion, and reject revelation as unneceflary and fabulous; and many 
5 ave yet their religion to chooſe. Chriftians profeſs their teligion un 
der various forms, and with diffetent ideas of its doctrines, ordinances, WM. 
and precepts. The following denominations of Chriſlians are more ut 
leſs numerous in the United States, viz. Congregationaliſts, Preſbyts 
rians, Dutch Reformed Church, Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Quakers or ar 
Friends, Methodiſts, Roman Catholics, German Lutherans, Getmai WW: 
Calviniſts or Preſbyterians, Moravians, Tunkers, Mennoniſts, Univer 
faliſts, Shakers, and ſome Gers. 
Of theſe different ſes, of which'n is propoſed to give a generil 
deſcription in their reſpective . the ConcrEGATIONALISTS are tir 
moſt numerous. In New England alone, beſides thoſe which ar 
ſcattered through the middle and northern ſtates, there are upwards d 
1000 congregatious of this denomination, + e 
It is difficult to ſay what is the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſtitution d 
the Congregational churches. Formerly their eceleſiaſfical proceel. 
ings were regulated, in Maffachuſetts, by the Cambridge platform dd e; 
church diſcipline, . eſtabliſhed by the Synod, 1648: and in Connecticut 
by the Saybrook platform of diſcipline; but ſince the revolution, leß fler 
regard has been paid to theſe conſtitutions, and in many inſtances they 1 
are wholly diſuſed. Congregationaliſts are pretty generally wg m 
opinion, that Every church or particular congregation of viſible 
ſaints, in goſpel order, * furniſhed with à paſtor or biſhop, and 
walking together in truth and peace, has received from the Lord Jeſu 
full power and authority eceleſiaſtical, af itſelf, regularly to adminiſte 
all the ordinances of Chriſt, and is not under any other eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction whatſoever.” Their churches, with ſome exceptions, di 
Chaim the word Independait, as applicable to them, arid claim a fifter- Wc, 
ty relation to each other. 75 : 
The minifters of the Congregational order, are principally aſſociated 
for the purpoſes of licenſing candidates for the miniſtry, and friendy 
Intercourſe and improvement. In ConneQicut and the weſtern parts af 
' Maſſachuſetts, the churches have deviated leſs from their original con- 
fitution, The degeneracy of the congregational churches from that 
order, fellowſhip and harmony, in diſciple, doctrines, and friendly ce: 
advice and afliftance in ecclefiaſtical matters, which formerly fabſiſted Au 
between them, is matter of great concern to many of that denomunatios. ic 
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i 85 ts are divided in 1 2223 
: the and the proper fubjeas ＋ its Yor marr. 'Theſe 4 


ences, however, occaſion but little altercation. The epithets of 
tintion, ſuch as Calvinifts, Hopkinfians, Arminians, Arians, Socks 
1 Unincelalifs, ace fill uſed, chough thero ſeems to be an 
increaſiug diflike to them. 

Next to Co tionaliſts, Pazeverznrans are the moſt aiincrous 
denomination riſtians in the United States. 9 8 2 * 
ſtitution, by which they all their eccleſiaſtical 

and 2 confeſſion of faith, which all church officers and 

bers are deſired to ſubſcribe. Hence they have preſerved a 
uniformity in their religious ſentitments, and have conduRted their eccle- 
faſtical affairs with a great degree of ordex and harmony. 

The body of the Preſbyterians inhabit the middle and — 
and are united under the ſame conſtitution. By this conſtitution, they 
are divided into five ſynods and eighteen preſbyteries ; vie. 1. Synod of 
New York, 5 preſbyterics ; 3 94 congregations 3 Gr ſettled miniſters — 
2. Synod of Ptladelphia, 6 preſbyteries ; ga congregations ; 60 ſettled 
miniſters, beſides the miniſters and congregations belonging to Baltiv 


more pre ſbytery.— 3. Synod of Virginia, 4 preibytories ; 3 72 congreza- 
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an tions ; 49 ſettled miniſters, exclufive of the congregations and miniſters 
N of Tranſylvania preſbytery.—4. Synod of the 3 preſbytecies; 
| bs congurgutions | 42 ſettled miniſters ; the miniſters. = 

end tions in Abington preſbytery not included. The «bole number ef 
tie reſbyterian congregations will be nearly 438, which are Wr 
* 223 ſettled miniſters, and about 80 candidates, beſides a number of 


ordained miniſters who have no particular charges. Lach of the four 
Hynods meet annually ; beſides which they have a joint m by their | 


enifonerg once a year, in General Aſſembly at Philad 
ry The Preſbyterian churches are governed by c — 
* terial, and ſynodical aſſemblies. Theſe aſſemblies poſſeſs no civil j 


dition ; ; their power is wholly moral or . and that only mini- % 


e aud declarative. They poſſeſi the ri requiring obedience 
they o the laws of Chriſt, War om de bete 888. from the privi- 
+ leges of the church; and the powers — — for obtai evidence 
wr and inſlicting cenſure ; 3 but the hi — to which their au- 
| thority extends, is to exclude t contumacious and knpenizent from 


the congregation of believers. - 


nile The Church Seſſion, which is the con aſſembly of | 
- gregational y © * 

m ry, conſiſts of the miniſter or 3 and elders of a particular 

38 . 22 „This body is inveſted with the ſpiritual gove ment 


ion, and have power to inquire — cor 
1 duct of all its members; 2 to admonith, 
— lulpend, or exclude from the ſacraments, ſuch as deſerve theſe cenſuresz _ 

concert meaſures for promoting the ſpiritual intereſts. of the gen- 
— and to appoint delegates to the "ons judicatories of th 


+ The bigheſt judicatory of the Preſbyterian church is fiyled' © The 

_ General 3 of the I in the United States of 

eric. 1 Aſſembly oonfiſts of an delegation .of 
| hops and her om each preſbytery within their juriſdiction, by tho 


93 | THE UNITED STATES)” 
itle.of © Commiſſioners to the General Aſſembly.“ Fourteen comihil 
| fHoners make a quorum, , The General Aﬀembly conſtitute the bon 
of union, peace, correſpondence, and mutual confidence among il 
their churches ;- and have power to receive and iflue all appeals a 
references which may regularly be brought before them from inferiat 
judicatories to regulate and correct the proceedings of the ſynody 
c. To the General Aſſembly alſo belongs the power of confulting, 
reaſoning, andjudging in oontroverficatelgic ling doctrine and diſcipling 
of reproving, warning, or bearing teſtimony againſt ertor in docttine 
or immorality in practice, in any church, - preſbytery or ſynod—d 
correſpopditig with foreign churches—of putting a ſtop to ſchiſmatici 
contentions and diſputations—and in general of xecommending refar 
mation of manners, and of promoting charity, truth; and holineſs in al 

the churches---and. alſo of erecting new ſynodss. 

The confeſſion of faith ond by the Preſbyterian church, embrace 
what are called the Calviniſtic doctrines; and none who dilbeliere 
theſe doctrines are admitted into fellowſbip with theſe churches. The 
General Aſſembly of the Preſbyterian church hold a friendly corre 
pondence with the General Aſſociation in Connecticut and the Conves 
tion of congregational miniſters of Maſſachuſetts, by letter; and the 
two former by admitting delegates from their reſpective bodies to fi 
in each others general meetings. 7d, 


Diſconnected with the above churches, there are four ſmall preſbjte 
ries in New — Fg who have a ſimilar form of eccleſiaſtical goven 


ment and diſcipline, and profeſs the ſame doctrines. | 
. Beſides theſe; there is the © Aſſociate Preſbytery of Pennſylvania,” 
having a ſeparate eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in America; and belonging 
to the Aſſociate Synod of Edinburgh; which they declare is the onh 
eccleſiaſtical body, either in Britain or America, with which they as 
agreed concerning the doctrine and order of the church of Chriſt, and 
concerning the duty of confeſſing the truth, and bearing witneſs to it by 
a public teſtimony . the errors af the times. I his connexion i 
not to be underſtood. as indicating ſubjection to a foreign juriſdiftion; 
but is preſerved for the ſake of maintaining unity with their brethren 
in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, and ſuch an intercourſe as mnugit 
be of ſervice to the intereſts of religion. This ſe& of Pre ſbyterians im 
commonly known by the name of Seceders, on account of their ſecet 
ing from the national church in Scotland, in 1735. 13 
The Dorcn Rxroxmtd churches in the United States; who maintait 
the doctrine of the ſynod of Dort, held in 1618, are between 70 and 
80 in number, conſtituting ſix claſſes, which form one ſynod, file 
The Dutch Reformed Synod of New-York and New- Jerſey.” Ibe 
claſſes conſiſt of miniſters and ruling elders; each claſs delegates tw 
miniſters and an elder to repreſent them in ſynod; - From the fir 
planting of the Dutch churches in New York and New Jerſey, the) 
have, under the direction of the claſſes of Amſterdam, been 
exactly upon the plan of the eftabliſhed church of Holland, as far 1 
chat is eccleſiaſtical. '* © V 
In October 1789, at a meeting of the Convention, it was, amongl 
* "other things, agreed upon, to have "a Conſtitution which ſhould 
8 - x. 2 . | PI 
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provide, that there ſhall be a general convention of the Proteſſant 

Epiſcopal Church in the United States, on the ſecond Tueſday 

of September, of every third year from 1 $89— That each ſtate 

thould be entitled to a repreſentation 6f both the cletgy and the 
n 


Kity, or either of them, amd may ſend deputies, not exceeding four af 
each order, choſen by the convention of the ſtate — That the biſhops 
of the church, when three or more are preſent, ſhall, in their general 
conventions, form a ſeparate houſe, with a right to origlnate and pro- 

pole adts for the concurzence of the houſe of deputies, — of 
clergy and laity; and with a power to negative acts paſſed by che houſe 
of deputies, unleſs adhered to by four-fifths of the other houſe That 
every biſhop ſhould confine the exerciſe of his epiſcopal office to his 
proper dioceſe or diſtrict — That no perſon ſhould be admitted to holy 
orders, until examined by the biſhop and two preſbyters, . ro- 
duced the requiſite teſtimonials— and, That no perſon ſhould be ordained 

until he ſhould ſubſcribe the following declaration “ I do believe the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of 
God, and to contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation z and I do folemnly 
engage to conform to the doctrines and worſhip of the Proteſtant Epit- 
copal Chureh in the United States.” LEST 

They have not yet adopted any articles of religion other than thoſe 
contained in the Apoſtles and Nicene Creeds. The number of Epiſcopal 
churches in the United States is not exactly aſcertained ; in New Eng- 
land there are between 40 and 50; but in the ſouthern ſtates they are 
more numerous. Four bithops, viz. of Connecticut, New Vork, Penfyl- 
vania, Virginia, have been elected by the conventions of their reſpective 
ſtates, and have been duly conſecrated; the former by the biſhops of 
the Scots Church, the three latter by. the biſhops of the Engliſh 
Church. Theſe four, in 1792, united in the conſecration of a fifth, 
elected by the convention of the ſtate of Maryland. Biſhops of Ver- 
mont and South Carolina have fince been electec. bl ORE. 

The Barrisrs, with ſome exceptions, are upon the Calviniſtic plan 
as to doctrines, and independents as to chureh 1 and diſci- 
pline. Except thoſe who are ſtyled “ Open Communion Baptiſts,” 
of whom there is but one aſſociation, they refuſe to communicate in 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper with other denominations ;z be- 
cauſe they hold their immerſion only as the true baptiſm, and that 
baptiſm is neceſſary to communion ; it is, therefore, improper and in- 
tan conſiſtent, in their opinion, to admit unbaptiſed perſons, (as all others 
re, in their view, but themſelves) to join with them in this ordinance; 
dye though they allow miniſters of other 3 to preach to their 
congregations, and ſometimes to aſſiſt in ordaining their miniſters, 

Some of the leading principles of the regular or particular Baptiſts, 
are —the imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity—the inability of 
man to recover himſelf—effeQtual calling by ſovereign grace—-juſtifi- 
cation by the imputed righteouſneſs of Chrit—immerfion for baptiſm, 
and that on profeſſion of faith and repentance —eongregational churches, 
and their independency, and reception into them upon evidence of 
found converſion. | ay | 
| Farens,. commonly called Quaxers.—This denomination of Chril- 
tlans aroſe about the year 1648, and were oy formed into religious 
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| ſocieties by their highly reſpected elder, George Fox. They receiyed 
this appellation from the following circumſtance—** In the year 1650, 
George Fox, being brought before two 3 Derbyſhire 


one of 
them ſcoffing at him, for having bidden him and thoſe about him, to 
tremble at the word of the Lord, gave to him and his followers the 
name of Quakers; a name by which they have ſince been uſually deno- 
minated; but they themſelves adopted the appellation of Friends," 
They came to America as early as 1656. The firſt ſettlers of Pennſyl. 
vania were all of this denomination; and their meetings in the United 
States at preſent are very numerous, E : 

Their doctrinal tenets are in common vith other Chriſtians. They 
believe in One Eternal God, and in Jeſus Chriſt the Meſſiah and 
Mediator of the new covenant. To Chriſt alone, in whoſe divinity 
they believe, they give the title of the Word of. God, and not to the 
ſcriptures ; yet they profeſs a high eſteem for theſe ſacred writings, i 
{ſubordination to the ſpirit who indited them, and believe that they ar 

able, through faith, to make wiſe to ſalvation. ---They reverence the 
excellent precepts of ſcripture, and believe them practicable and bind. 
ing on every Chriſtian ;*and that in the life to come, every man wil 
be waned according-to his works. In order to enable mankind to 
put in practice theſe precepts, they believe, that every man coming 
into the world is endued with a meaſure of light, grace or 
ſpirit of Chriſt 3} by which he is enabled to diſtinguiſh good from evil, 
and correct the diſorderly paſſions and corrupt propenſities of his nature, 
which. mere reaſon is altogether inſufficient to overcome—that this 
divine grace is, to thoſe who ſincerely ſeek it, an all-ſufficient and pre. 
ſent help in time of need. Thus perſuaded, they think this divine 
influence eſpecially neceflary to the performance of the higheſt act o 
which the human mind is capable, the worſhip of God in ſpirit and i 
truth; and therefore conſider, as obſtructions to pure worſhip, all form: 
which divert the mind from the fecret influence of this unction of the 
Holy One—Thongh true worſhip is not confined to time or place, they 
believe it is incumbent on churches to meet often together, but dare 
not depend for acceptance on a formal repetition of the words and expe: 
riences of others They think it is their duty to wait in filence; to hare 
a true ſiglit of their condition beſtowed on them; and believe even 
ſingle ſigh, arifing from a ſenſe of their infirmities and need of divine 
help, to be more acceptable to God than any performances which ol 
ginate in the will of man. 5 , 

They believe the renewed aſſiſtance of the light and power of 
Chriſt, which is not at our command, nor attainable by ſtudy, but the 
free gift of God, to be indiſpenſably neceflary to all true miniftry— 
Hence ariſes their teſtimony againſt preaching for hire, and conſcien- 
tious refuſal to ſupport ſuch miniſtry by tithes or other means. 4A 
they dare not encourage any miniſtry, but ſuch as they believe to 

ſpring from the influence of the Holy Spirit; ſo neither dare they i 
tempt to reſtrain this influence to perſons of any condition in life, 
to the male ſex ; but allow ſuch of the female ſex as appear to be 
qualified, to exerciſe their gifts for the general edification of tht 
church. 4 II £ — 

They hold, that as there is one Lord and one faith, ſo his baptiſm i 
one in nature aud operation, and that nothing ſhort of it can make u 
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| Bving members of his myſtical body; and that baptiſm with water be. 
jonged to un inferior and decreafing diſpenſation. With reſpect to 
£ the Lord's Supper, they believe. that communication between Chriſt 
0 and his church 1s not maintained by that or any other external ordi- 
6 nance, but only by a real participation of his divine nature, through 
8 faith; that this is the ſupper alluded to, Rev. iii. 20 and that where 
" the ſubſtance is attained, it is unneceſſary to attend to the ſhadow. 
l Believing that the grace of God is alone ſufficient for ſalvation, 
d they can neither admit that it ĩs conferred on a few only, while others 
are left without it; nor, thus aſſerting its univerſality, can they limit 
5 its operation to a. partial cleanſing of the ſoul from fin, even in this life 
nd On the contrary, they believe that God doth vouchſafe to aſſiſt the 
ty obedient to ſubmit to the guidance of his pure Spirit, through whoſe 
he aſſiſtance they are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holineſs, and to 
in ſtand perfect in their-preſent rank. 8 5 
are As to oaths, they abide literally by Chriſt's poſitive injunction, 
the 6 Swear not at all.” They believe that wars and fightings” are, in 
nd. their origin and effects, utterly repugnant to the goſpel, which till - 
vill breathes peace and good will to men.“ Compliments, ſuperfluity of 
| to apparel or furniture, outward, ſhews vf rejoicing or mourning, and ob- 
ing ſervations of days and times, they deem incompatible with the fimpli- 
ood city and fincerity of a Chriſtian life and they condemn public diver- 
vil, bons, gaming, and other vain amuſements of the world. They require 
ure, no formal ſubſcription to any article, either as the condition of mem- 
this berſhip, or to qualify for the ſervice of the church. | 


pre- To effect the ſalutary purpoſes of diſcipline, monthly, quarterly, 
vine and yearly meetings are eſtabliſhed. A monthly meeting is compoſ- 
q of ed of ſeveral neighbouring congregations, Its buſineſs is to provide 
dor the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and for the education of their offspring 
orm o judge of the ſincerity and fitneſs of perſons appearing to be con- 
the vinced of the religious principles of the ſociety, and defiring to be ad- 


they Wnitted to memberſhip ; to excite due attention to the diſcharge of re- 
dare ligious and moral duties; to deal with diſorderly members; to appoint. / 
overſeers to attend that the rules of their aiſcipline are put in prac- 

tice, | 

A quarterly meeting is compoſed of ſeveral monthly meetings. 
At this meeting are produced written anſwers from monthly meetings, 
to certain queſtions reſpecting the conduct of their members and the 
meeting's care over them. The accounts thus received are digeſted 


ter of and ſent by repreſentatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals from the 
ut the udgment of monthly meetings are brought to the quarterly meetings. 
1 be yearly meeting has the general ſuperintendence of the. ſociety 
aſcien- WP" the country in which it is eſtabliſhed. The buſineſs of this meeting 

. vo give forth its advide--make ſuch regulations as appear to be re- 
eve w {ſuilite, or excite to the obſervance of thoſe already made, &c. Ap- 
2 at Meals from the judgment of quarterly meetings are here finally deter- 
= e, of 


During the late war, however, ſome of their number, contrary to this article of. 

err faith, thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country, - This. 

ad the foundation of a ſeceſſion from their brethren, and they now form a ſeparate. 

Pgregation in Philadelphia, r | 
. - \ y 4 
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mined ; and a brotherly correſpondence, by epiſtles, is maintained 
with other yearly meetings, The Quakers have, in all, ſeven yearly 
meetings. One in London, to which come / repreſentatives from Ire. 
land. The other fix are in the United States: 1. New England, 2; Ney 
York, 3. New Jenſey and Pennſylvania, 4. Ma 5+ Virginia, 
6. The Carolinas and Georgia. e 7 | 
As they believe women may be rightly called to the work of the 
miniſtry, they alſo think they may ſhare in their Chriſtian diſcipline, 
Accordingly they have alſo monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings gf 
their own ſex ; held at the ſame time, and in the ſame place with 
thoſe of the men; but ſeparately, and without the power of making 
rules, | l 
Their elders and miniſters have meetings peculiar to themſele, 
Their meetings, called meetings of miniſters and elders, are generally 
held in the compaſs of each monhtly, quarterly, and yearly meeting, 
for the purpoſe of reminding each other to the diſcharge of their 
ſeveral duties, of extending advice to thoſe who may appear weak, 
&c, They alſo, in the intervals of the yearly meetings, give certi6- 
cates to thoſe miniſters who travel abroad in the work of the miniſtry, 
The yearly meeting, held in London, 1675, appointed a meeting 
to be held in that city, for the purpoſe of adviſing and aſſiſting in caſes 
of ſuffering for conſcience ſake, called meetings for. ſufferings; which 
is yet continued. It is compoſed of Friends under the name of Corteſ. 
pondents, choſen by the ſeveral quarterly meetings, who reſide in and 
near the city. This meeting is entruſted with the care of printing and 
diſtributing books, and with the management of its ſtock, and conh- 
dered as a ſtanding committee of the yearly meeting. In none of their 
meetings have they a preſident, as they believe Divine Wiſdom alone 
ought to preſide ; nor has any member a right to claim pre-eminence 
over the reſt, ; 73 
The MzTronisrs.— This denomination of Chriſtians aroſe in Eng- 
land in 1739; and made their firſt appearance in America about 2 
years ago. Their general ſtyle is, The United Societies of the 
Methodiſt Epiſcopal Church.” They profeſs themſelves to be ©: 
company of men, having the form, and ſeeking the power of godlineſi 
united in order to pray together; to receive the word of exhortation, 
and to watch over one another in love, that they may help each other 
to work out their ſalvation,” Each ſociety is divided into claſſes df 
12 perſons, one of whom is ſtyled the Leader, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſee each perſon in his claſs once a week, in order to inquire how their 
ſouls proſper, to adviſe, reproye, comfort, or exhart, as occaſion may 
require; and to receive contributions for the relief of the church and 
poor. In order to admiſſion into their ſocieties they require only one 
condition, viz. © A deſire to flee from the wrath to come, i. e. a de- 
. fire to be boy from their fins.” It is expected of all who continue in 


their ſocieties, that they ſhould teſtify their deſire of ſalvation, by 


avoiding All manner of evil, by doing all manner of good, as they 


have ability and opportunity, eſpecially to the houſehold of faith; 
employing them preferrably to others, buying of one another, and 
helping each other in bufineſs. And alſo by ws upon all the of- 


9 od, ſuch as public worſhip, family 


private 'praye\ 
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into a variety of | 
its or Preſbyterians, Moravians, Tunkers, and Mennoniſts. Of theſe 
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ing the ſoriptures, and faſting. or abſtinence, To ſuperintend 


: 


iſt connexion in America, they had, in 1788, two biſhops, 


20 elders, and 50 deacons. 


The Roman CarnoLics in the United States are eſtimated to be 
about 52,000 in number, one half of which are in the ſtate of Mary- 


land. Their peculiar and leading doctrines and tenets are too gene- 
rally known to be here recited. They have a biſhop, and many of 
their congregations are large and reſpectable. 


The German inhabitants in theſe fates are very numerous, 
principally belonging to- Pennſylvania and New York, are divided 
A the principal of which are, Lutherans, Calvin- 


the German Lutherans are the moſt numerous. Of this denomination, 
and the German Preſbyterians or Calviniſts, who are next to them in 
numbers, there are upwards of 60 miniſters in Pennſylvania; and the 
former have 12, and the-latter 6 churches in the ſtate of New York. 
Many of their churches are large and ſplendid, and in ſome inſtances 
furniſhed with organs, Theſe two denominations live together in the 
greateſt harmony, often preaching in each others churches, and ſome- 
times uniting in the erection of a church, in which they alternately 
WC . . 1 1 ; 
| x ERIN Chriſtians are ſaid to be a numerous and 
reſpectable body, much of the ſame principles, doctrinal tenets, and 
church rites and ceremonies, as the former, though their local fitu- 
ation does not admit of ſuch particular regulations as are peculiar to 
the regular ſettlements, 1 | IPL IN 
They call themſelves, © The United Brethren of the Proteſtant 
Epiſcopal Church.” They are called Moravians, becauſe the firſt 
ſettlers in the Britiſh dominions were chiefly emigrants from Moravia. 
Theſe were the remnant and genuine deſcendents of the church of the 
ancient United Brethren, efiabliſhed in Bohemia and Moravia, as 
early as the year 1456. About the middle of the laſt century, they 
left their native country owing to perſecution. They were rcceived 
in Saxony, and other Proteſtant dominions, and were encouraged to 
ſettle among them, and were joined by many other people of different 
denominations. They adhere to the Auguſtan Confeſſion of Faith, which 
was drawn up by the Proteſtant divines at the time of the reformation 
n Germany, in the year 1530, and preſented at the diet of the em- 
pre at Augſburg z- and which, at that time, contained the doQrinal 
ſyſtem of all the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant churches. They retain the di- 
ſcipline of their ancient church, and make uſe of epiſcopal ordination, 
which has been handed down to them in a direct line of ſucceſſion, for 
more than 300 years. | 

They profeſs to live in ſtridt obedience to the ordinances of Chriſt, 
kuch as the obſervation of the ſabbath, infant baptiſm, and the Lord's 
upper; and in addition to theſe, they practiſe the feet waſhing, the 
iſs of love, and the uſe of the lot. 3 

They mere introduced into America by Count Zinzendorf, and ſef- 
tled at Bethlehem, which is their principal. ſettlement in America, as 


exly' as 1741. ity, ind ingenuity, and economy, are 
2 8 | my 25 | Fa 
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The'Toxxzss are fo called in deriſion, from the word {unken, to pu 
2 morſel in ſauce, The Engliſh word that conveys the proper meaning 
of Tunkers is ops or Dippers. They are alſo called Tumblers, fron 
the manner in which they perform baptiſm, which is-by putting the 
perſon, while kneeling, head firſt under water, ſo as to reſemble the 
motion of the body in the action of tumbling. From the German 
Jounding the letters 1 and þ like d and p, the words Funkers and 
Tumblers have been corruptly written Dunkers and Dumplers, 
The firſt appearance of thefe people in America, was in the year 
1719, when about 20 families landed in Philadelphia, and diſperſed 
themſelves in various parts of Pennſylvania, They are what are called 
General Baptiſts, and hold to general redemption and general faly. 
tion, They uſe great plainneſs of dreſs and language, and will neither 
ſwear, fight, go to law, nor take intereſt for the money they lend. 
They commonly wear their beards—keep the firſt day ſabbath, except 
one congregation—obſerve the Lord's ſupper with its ancient attend. 
ants of love-feaſts, with waſhing of feet, kiſs of charity, and right 
hand fellowſhip. They anomt the fick with oil for their recovery, and 
uſe the trine immerſion, with laying on of hands' and prayer, even, 
while the perſon baptiſed is in the water. Their church, government 
and diſcipline are the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh Baptiſts, except 
that every brother is allowed to ſpeak in the congregation ; and ther 
beſt ſpeaker is uſually ordained to be their miniſter. They have dea. 
cons, deaconeſſes (from among their ancient widows) and exhorten, 
who are all licenſed to uſe their gifts ſtatedly. On the whole, not- 
withſtanding their peculiarities, they appear to be humble, well-mean- 
ng Chriſtians, and have acquired * character of the harmleſs Tui. 
ers. | BY 
Their principal ſettlement is at Ephrata, ſometimes called Tunkers- 
town, in Lancaſter county, ſixty miles weſtward of Philadelphia. It 
conſiſts of about 40 buildings, of which three are places of worſhip: 
One is called Sharon, and adjoins the ſiſters apartment as a chapel; 
another, belonging to the brothers apartment, is called Bethany. To 
theſe the | brethren and ſiſters reſort ſeparately, to worſhip, morning 
and evening, and ſometimes in the night. The third is a common 
church, called Zion, where all in the ſettlement meet once a week for 
public werſhip, The brethren have adopted the White Friar's drels, 
with ſome alterations; the filters that of the nuns ; and both like them 
have taken the vow of celibacy. All, however, do not keep this von, 
When they marry, they leave their cells, and go among the married 
people. They at firſt ſlept on board-couches, but now on beds, and 
have otherwiſe abated much of their former ſeverity. This congregs- 
tion keep the ſeventh-day ſabbath, Their ſinging is charming, owing 
to the pleaſantneſs of their voices, the variety of parts, and the devout 
manner of performance. Beſides this congregation at Ephrata, there 
were, in 17%, 14 others in various parts of Pennſylvania, and ſome 
in Maryland. The whole, excluſive of thoſe in Maryland, amounted 
to upwards of 2000 ſouls, | 
The Menxxonrsrs derive their name from Menno Simon, a native of 
Witmars in Germany, a man of learning, born in the year 1505, Þ 
the time of the reformation by Luther and Calvin. He: was a great 


Roman Catholic preacher, till about the year 1531, when he became 
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Baptift. Some of his followers came into Pennſylvania from New 

Vork, and ſettled at Germantown, as early as 1692. This is at preſent 

heir principal ö and the mother of the reſt. Their whole 

number, in 1770, in Pennſylvania, was upwards of 4000, divided into 
x3 churches and 42 congregations, under the care of 15 ordained mi - 


niſters, and 53 licenſed preachers. | | — 
The Mennoniſts differ from the Tunkers, by holding the doctrine of 

deneral ſalvation 3 yet, like them, they will neither ſwear, fight, bear 
any civil office, nor go to law, nor take intereſt for the money the 
lend, though many break this laſt rule. Some of them wear their 
beards, we. each others feet, &c. and all uſe plainneſs of ſpeech and 
refs, Some have been expelled their ſociety for wearing buckles in 
their ſhoes, and others for having pocket-holes in their coats. Their 
church government 18 ae þ They call themſelves the Harm- 
leſs Chriſtians, Revengeleſs Chriſtians, and Weaponleſs Chriſtians. 
They are Baptiſts rather in name than in fact; for they do not uſe im- 
merſion, Their common mode of baptiſm is, the perſon to be baptiz- 
ed kneels ; the miniſter holds his hands over him, into which the dea- 
con pours water, which runs through upon the head of the perſon 
kneeling. After this, follow impoſition of hands and prayer. 5 

The denomination ſtyled UNVZRASALTs Ts, though their ſchemes are 
very various, may properly enough be divided into two claſſes, viz. 
Thoſe who embrace the ſcheme of the late Dr. Chauncey; and the diſ- 

iples of Mr. Elhanan Wincheſter and Mr. John Murray. 

Dr. Chauncey's ſentiments has been given as follows | 

That the ſcheme of revelation has the happineſs of all mankind 
lying at bottom, as its great and ultimate end; that it gradually tends 
| to this end, and will not fail of its accompliſhment, when fully com- 
er eleted. Some, in conſequence of its operation, as conducted by the 
| Son of God, will be diſpoſed and enabled, in this preſent ſtate, to make 


F. 


up: och improvement in virtue, the only rational preparative for happi- 
el; es, as that they ſhall enter upon the enjoyment of it in the next ſtate, 
To Others, who have proved incurable under the means which have been 


ung uſed with them in this ſtate, inſtead of being happy in the next, will 

be e, miſerable; not to continue fo finally, but that they may be 
; for convinced of their folly,, and recovered to a virtuous frame of mind: 
And this will he the effect of the future torments upon many, the con- 
ſequence whereof will be their ſalvation, they being thus fitted for it, 
And there may be yet other ſtates, before the ſcheme of God may be 
perfected, and mankind univerſally cured of their moral diſorders, and 
in this way qualified for, and finally inſtated in, eternal happineſs, But 
however many ſtates ſome of the individuals of the human ſpecies may 


wing pass through, and of however long continuance they may be, the whole 
rvout s intended to ſubſerve the grand deſign of univerſal happineſs, and 
__ wil finally terminate in it; inſomuch, that the Son of God and Sa- 
0 


our of men will not deliver up his truſt into the hands of the Father, 
who committed it to him, till he has diſcharged his obligations in vir- 
» bo having finally fixed all men in heaven, when God will be All 
v all, | | | 

The number of this'denomination is not known, The open . 
ates for it are few; though the number is larger who embrace the 
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fering eſſentially from that of the former, which they reject as inc 


| hath fore-ordained whatſoe ver ſhall come to paſs; that the plan of 


believe that a paternal Creator holds in his hand the rod af Father) 


Wrath, and would be holy as God is holy,” 


ſeed, will be like him who ſowed it, pure and holy.“ 
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doArine of the falvation of all men, upon principles fimilar, but wn 
riouſly differing from thoſe of the other class. RA” us. 
The latter claſs of Univerſaliſts have altogether a new ſcheme, gif 


fiſtent and abſurd.; and they cannot conceive how they that embra 
It can, © with any degree of propriety, be called Univerſaliſts, on 4: 
poſtolic principles, as it does not appear that they, have any idea of by 
ing ſaved by, or in the Lord, with an eyerlafting,. or with any faln 
tion.” Hence they call them © Phariſaical Unrverſaliſts, who ate wil. 
ling to juſtify themſelves.” - | e 

The Chriſtians of this denomination believe, that God is the NA 
ther of the Univerſe; that the Creator is almighty ; that his purpoſe 
in creation was worthy the character, Father, and of courſe that i 
was graciouſly benignant ; that his decrees are his eternal purpoſe, x; 
cording to the council of his own will, whereby for his own glory be 


demption was coeval with the creation, and that the events bf time, 
through the over-ruling providence of Jehovah, will finally iſſue in the 
happineſs of every human being.“ ey believe that when God de 
nounces on the human race woes, wrath, tribulation, death, darnnation 
&c. in the ſcriptures, he ſpeaks in his legiſlative capacity, as the jul 
God who will by no means clear the guilty—that when he ſpeaks du 
mercy, grace; peace, of life as the gif of God, and ſalvation in whol: WR, 
or in part, he ſpeaks in the character of the juſt God and Saviou- er 
that — 2 is the language of the law; the latter the language d 
e goſpel. | | 
ey deem it an meumbent duty © with deep anguiſh of fpirit u 
confeſs their manifold transgreſſions; unfeignedly to repent o Ls 
evil; to ſupplicate the upholding mercy of their redeeming God, and 
to proftrate themſelves low at his footſtool for forgiveneſs + fins, They 


chaſtiſement, and that they who forſake the way of truth ſhall be beate 
with many ſtripes. The Chriſtian Univerſaliſt deprecates the divue 
They believe that the Prince of Peace came to ſave the human m. 
ture from the power and dominion of the devil and his works—th 
he came to deſtroy the latter, that he might ſave the former that 
is the work of the devil—that he is the worker and doer of whateret 
E offence that Jeſus, as the Saviour of the world, ſhall ſeparatt 
rom his . both the evil worker and his evil works; the enl 
worker, in the character of goats; the evil works, in the charaQter i 


tares. 5 ſuppoſe that which is wicked in mankind, is repreſented 


by the evil ſeed ſown by the evil one in human nature, and that werbe. 


the ſower of the evil ſeed, and all the evil ſeed ſown, ſhall be ſeparated ray; 
from the ſeed which God ſowed, then the feed which is properly God! 


Although they believe that the devil is the doer or worker of ere o 
2 that gives offence; yet they aſſert that all men at all times 
are ſinners, and come ſhort of the glory of God ;” but they believe nabe 
what Chriſt ſuffered, '** was conſidered by the great Lawgiver as dons 
and ſuffered by every man in his on perſon ; and that every man! 
as much intereſted in what Chriſt the ſecond Adam did, as tht) 


9 . * 
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pere in what the firſt Adam did thus believing, eonſider God 
Li in being their Saviour, as he would have 3 6 


w, any more than a woman conſiders herſelf under the direction or 
"minion of a huſband that is dead and buried; nor is he ifraid of 
eath, being aſſured that Jeſus hath aboliſhed death; and left nothing 
hanger Ho ou Yes to te GENET 
The Univerſaliſts of this dendniination, aſſert the duty oſ doing right 
men, as members of civil ſociety, and as Chriſtians, That as mem- 
rs of civil ſociety, they muſt ſubmit to the laws; or, if thought too 
were, they may avoid them by a removal from the ſtäte. That as 
f hriſtians, they muſt be under the direction of Chriſt, and do whatſu- 
tl yer he commands them; and theſe are his commandments, 4 that we. 


; clieve in him, and love one another.?“ Bag 1 2” 
be On the whole, the Chriſtian Univerſaliſt uniformly believes, that 
6 Ithough all mankind are the children of the Moſt High, though 
me, Whey were formed with his omnipotent hand, were redeemed from 
xerdition by his benignant interpoſition, and are upheld by his 
erciful bounty; yet, if they forſake his ſtatutes, which point inva- 
uot, ably to the paths of „he will © viſit their tranſgreſſions with 
rod, and their iniquities with ftripes.”” (Pſalm lxxxix; 32.) But as 
is 0 WW! calamities, in the hands of infinite goodneſs, are deſigned to reform 
hol: d not to deſtroy, the Chriſtian Univerſaliſt, with duly gratitude, and 
u- evout adoration, repeats the ſucceeding words, Nevertheleſs, my 
A ok will not utterly take from him; nor ſuffer my faithful - 
| eſs to fail.” Then 33 e 
nt u The number of this denomination, compared with that of ſome 
N thers, is inconfiderable. They are ſcattered through moſt of the 
eres; but the largeſt body of them are in Boſton, They have a 
They mber of conſtituted churches, which are governed by an eccleſiaſtical 
onſtitution, formed in 1789, by a ſmall convention of their miniſters. 
cate) WW: Philadelphia. ES n £5 Pl 
live BR There is a ſmall, and fingular ſect of Chriſtians, called Suaxess, 
hich have ſprung up as lately as 1774; when @ few of this ſe& came 
n em England to New York, and there being joined by a few other 
th Whey fettled at Niſquennia, above Albany, which is their princi 
| ettlement: à few others are ſcattered in different parts of the country. 
aten The head of this party, while ſhe lived; was Anna Leeſe, ſtyled the 
ea Lady. Her followers aſſerted, that ſhe was the woman ſpoken 
1 f in the twelfth chapter of the Revelation, and that ſhe ſpoke feventy- 
er Wo es: and although theſe tongues were unintelligible to the 
ſentel has, os eonverſed with the Seed, who underſtood rw . 
ey alleged alſo that ſhe was the mother of all the Elect; that 
aratel r vailed for the whole world that no bleſſing could deſcend to any 
crion but only by and through ber, and that in the way of her being 
ollefſed of their fins, by their eonſeſſing and repenting of them, one 
Mone, according to her direction. | ih 4 
| UNO Their leading doctrinal tenets are, That the firſt reſurrection is 
eady come, and now is the time to judge themſelves : That they 
ve power to heal. the fick, to raiſe the dead, and caſt out devils: 
ut they have à correſpondence with angels, the ſpixits of the {aznts, 


* 
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and their departed friends: That they | ſpeak with divers kinds . 
tongues in their public aſſemblies: That it is lawful to practice | vocal 
muſic with dancing in the Chriſtian churches, if it be conſiſtent in prail. 
ing the Lotd:' That it is unlawful to ſwear, game, or uſe compliments; 
and that water baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are aboliſhed :- That 
Adam's fin is not imputed to his poſterity 3 and that the doctrines of 
election and reprobation are to be rejected.“ „ te | 

Theſe people are generally inftrufted to be very induſtrious, and ts 
bring im according to their ability, to keep up the meeting. They 
vary in their exerciſes. Their heavy —_— as it is called, is per, 
formed by a perpetual ſpringing from the houſe- floor, about four inches 
up and down, both in the men's and women's apartment, moving about 
with extraordinary tranſport, ſinging ſometimes one at a time, ſome. 
tunes more, making a perfect charm.  — 5 

This elevation affects the nerves; fo that they have intervals of 
ſhuddering, as if they were in a ſtrong fit of the ague. They ſome. 
times clap hands, and leap as high as to ſtrike the joiſt above with their 
heads. They throw off their outſide garments in theſe exerciſes, and 
ſpend their ſtrength very cheerfully this way. Their chief ſpeaker 
often calls for attention, when they all ſtop and hear ſome harangue, 

and then fall to dancing again- They aſſert, that their dancing is the 
token of the great joy and happineſs of the New Jeruſalem ſtate, aud 
denotes the victory over fin. One of the poſtures, which is comma 
among them, is turning round very ſwift for an hour or two. This 
they by is to ſhew the great power of God. 

They ſometimes fall on their knees and make a ſound, like the roar 
ing of many waters, in groans and cries to God, as they ſay for the 
wicked world who perſecute them. e e oh 
The Jews are not numerous in the United States — They have 9. 
nagogues at Savannah, Charleſton, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Newport. Beſides thoſe who reſide at theſe places, there are othen 
| ſcattered in different towns in the United States. 7 | 
The Jews in Charleſton, among other peculiarities in burying thei 
dead, have theſe : After the funeral dirge is ſang, and juſt before the 
eorpſe is depoſited in the grave, the coffin is opened, and a ſmall bay 
of earth, taken from the grave, is carefully put under the head of the 
deecaſcd ; then ſome powder, ſaid to be earth brought from Jeruls 
lem, and carefully kept for this purpoſe, is taken and put upon the 
eyes of the corpſe; in token of their remembrance of the holy land 
and of their expectations of returning thither in God's appointed time. 
Whether this cuſtom is ſtill univerſal among them, is not known. | 
- The whole number of perſons who profeſs the Jewiſh, religion, i 
all parts of the world, is ſuppoſed to be about three millions; who, 
as their phraſe is, are witnefles of the unity of God in all the nation 
in the world. | + 4 

- Befides the different religious ſeQg above deſcribed, there are a fen 
of the German inhabitants in Pennſylvania, who are ſtyled Swrxs8ll- 
' Draxs 3 and, in Maryland, a ſmall number called Nicolirzs or Nes 

Quaxexs3/ but the diſtinguiſhing ſeutimeuts of theſe ſects are not ſutb- 
eiently known to be here inſerted. - + | Rarg r 
Hiro. — America was originally peopled by uncivilized nation 
who lived maſtly by hunting and fiſting. That America was peoples 


— 
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„ ancicntly, and ſoon after the flood, is very probable, becauſe the 
xal boriginal Americans, till they became acquainted with Europeans, 
al. ere entirely ignorant of thoſe arts and accompliſhments which 
Ns; hey now poſſeſs: nor was there * — any knowWedge of the 
hat zeople of the old continent, The Europeans "who! firit-"viſited 
8 of heſe ſhores, treating the natives in a manner as wild | beaſts of 


he foreſt, which have no property in the woods where they roam, 
lanted the ſtandards of their reſpective maſters where they firſt landed, 


hey nd in their names claimed the country by right of diſcovery. Prior 
wy o any ſettlement in North America, numerous titles of this kind were 
chez 


cquired by the Britiſh, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch navigators, who. 
ame hither for the purpoſes of fiſhing and trading with the natives, 
light as ſuch titles were, they ſoon afterwards became the cauſes of con- 
ention between-the European nations. The ſubjects of Uifferent princes 
Pften laid claim to the fame tract of country, becauſe both had diſco- 
ered the ſame river or promontory, or becauſe the extent of their 
eſpective claims was undetermined, | | unn AT 


and While the ſettlements in this vaſt uncultivated countryavere incon- 
aber g derable and ſcattered, and the trade of it confined to the bartering of 
oy few trinkets for furs, a trade carried on by a few adventurers, the 
$ 


nterfering of claims produced no important tontroverſy among the 
ettlers or the nations of Europe. But in proportion te the progreſs 
of population, and the growth of the American trade, the jealeuſies 
pf the nations, which had made early diſcoveries and ſettlements on 
his coaſt, were alarmed, ancient claims were revived, and each power 
ook meaſures to protect its own poſſeſſions at the expence of a rival. 
America, ſo far as know, is chiefly claimed and divided into colo- 
ies, by three European nations, the Spaniards, Britiſh, and Portugueſe. 
he Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the largeſt and richeſt 
portion, extending from Louifiana and New Mexico, in North Am.. 
rica, to the ſtraits of Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the 
large province of Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; for, though the 


tuen French and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they 
re the N carcely deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of any part of the fouth- 
1 bay ern continent. : | 2 = PE, 

of the Notwithſtanding the many ſettlements of che Europeans on thi? 


ontinent, great part of America remains ſtill unknown. The northern 
ontinent contains the four Britiſh provinces, viz. 1. Upper Canada; 


land-. Lower Canada, to which are annexed New-Britain, and the iſland 
| tune. Mor Cape Breton; 3. New Brunſwick; 4. Nova Scotia, to which is an- 
Need St. John's ifland. Beſides theſe are the iſland of Newfoundland, ., 
me and the ſixteen United States. It contains alſo the Spaniſh territories 
* 


f Laſt and Weſt Florida, Louiſiana, New Mexico, California, and 
Mexico. Beſides theſe, there are immenſe unexplored regions to the 
veſt and north-weſt. In the ſouthern continent, lie the Spaniſh pro- 


'A ſen vinces of Terra Firma, Guiana, Peru, Paraguay, and Chili; together 
oo with that of Brazil, belonging to, the Portugueſe, and the country of 
. $1 Surinam, belonging to the Dutch. Vaſt tracks, however, in the inland 


parts, are unknown, being comprehended under the general name of 
Amazonia, formely called Maragnon. A. large diſtrict alſo lies be- 
Ween the ſtraits of Magellan and the province of Paraguay, called Pa 
Vgoma, little nor n. . 


The Vaited States as yet afford but little enoouragement ta the q; 
ſeſſors of moſt of the ſine arts. 88 ſculpture flouriſh cliehy 
in wealthy and luxurious countries, native American portray 
R who have not ſought protection and encouragement in Gren 

Britain, have been often obliged to travel occaſionally from one'ſtai 

* another in order to ſupport thomſelves. The teachers of niuly 
have been more fortunate in America. A taſte for this. accomplil. 

ment prevails very generally in the large cities; and eminent maſtet 

in that art, who have arrived there fince the peace, have received om 
ſiderable ſums of money by exerciſing their profeſſion among them, 

Io the cultivators of the earth the United States open the ff 
aſylum in the world. To enſure the fucceſs and happinels of an En 

farmer in this country, it is neceſſary to adviſe him either u 
purchaſe. or to rent a farm which has undergone ſome improvement. 

The buſineſs of ſettling a new tract. of land, and that of improving. 

farm, are of a very different nature. The former muſt be effected by 
the native American, who is accuſtomed to the uſe of the axe and th 

_ grubbing hoe, and who paſſeſſes almoſt excluſively a knowledge of il 

the peculiar and namelels arts of {elf-preſervation in the woods. Maiy 
inſtances. are known of European who have ſpent all their cafh in wn 
ſucceſsful 'attempts to force a ſettlement in the wilderneſs, and wh 

have afterwards been expoſed to poverty and diſtreſs at a gteat diftanct 
from friends and even neighbours. - Therefore, all farmers with ws 
derate capitals, ſhould be adviſed to purchaſe or rent improved fam 
in the old ſettlements of theſe ſtates. The price and rent of thek 
mo ate diſſereat in the different parts of the union. In Penaſylvans 
the price of farths| is tegulated by the quality ef the land—by the 
value or the improvements which are erected upon it—by their vice 

nity to ſea ports and navigable water—and by the good or bad ſtate d 
the roads which lead to them. There is « great variety, of courſe, i 
the price of farms: while ſome of them have been fold for five guinen 

Others have been ſold at lower prices, down to one guinea, and ere 
half a guinea per acre; according as they were varied by the abo 

TW woon id nu rium, bot gl guilt; $5 AER 

It is not expected that the whole price of a farm ſhould be paid at 
the time of purchaſing it. An half, a third, or a fourth, is all thi 
is generally required. Bonds and mortgages are given for the remiin 

der, (and ſometimes without intereſt) payable in two, three, five, a 
„ > 3 toi: eden pen be 

I ̃ be value of theſe farms has often been deubled and even trebled, 

in a few years, where the new mode of agriculture has been employes 
in cultivating them: ſo that a man with a moderate capital, may, it 
the courle of Sree years, become an opulent and independent fres 

I | n has been ſaid of the difficulties af efſefing 

an eſtabliſhment in the woods, the low price of the new lands ſhould 
tempt the European farmer to ſettle in them, then let it be added 
that-it can only be done by aſſociating bimſelf in a large compar), 
under the direction of an active and: intelligent American farmer. Je 
ſecure even à company of European ſettlers from difappointment and 
want in the woods, it will be neceſſary to clear a few acres of land ir 
vear before, and to ſow them, with grain, in order to provide ſubli 
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for the company, till they can provide for themſelves, by clear- 
os own — The ditficulties of eſtabliſhing this new ſettle- 
will be further leſſened, if a few cabins, a gri and a ſaw mill 
be erected, at the ſame time the preparations are made for the tem 
ſubſiſtence of the campany. In this manner, moſt of the firſt ſet- 

tlements of the New England men have been made in this country. 
One great advantage attending this mode of- ſettling, is, a company 
may always carry with them a clergyman and a ſchoolmaſter, of the 
ſame religion and ge with themſelves, If a ſettler in the woods 
ſhould poſſeſs a taſte for rural elegance, he _ gratify it without any 
expence, by the mariner of laying out his farm. He may ſhade 
his houſe by means of antient and venerable foreſt-trees, He may 
leave rows of them ſtanding, to adorn his lanes and walks—or cluſters 
of them on the high 9 of his fields, to ſhade his cattle. If he 
ſhould fix upon any of thoſe parts of the weſtern country, which are 
covered with the ſugar: trees, he may incloſe a ſufficient number of 
them to ſupply his — with ſugar; and may confer upon them at 
the ſame time the order and beauty of a fine orchard. In this manner, 
2 highly improved ſeat may be cut out in the woods in a few years, 
which will ſurpaſs. both in elegance and value a farm in an old ſettle- 
ment, which has been fer twenty years the ſubject of improvements 
in taſte and agriculture. To contemplate a dwelling houſe—a barn 
—ſtables—fields——meadows—an orchard—a garden, &c. which have 
been produced from original creation by the labour of a ſingle life, 
muſt be, to the proprietors of them, one of the higheſt pleaſures the 
mind of man is capable of enjoying. But how much muſt this - 
jure be increaſed, when the regularity of art is blended in the 2 
with the wildneſs and antiquity of nature? | 

It has been remarked in this country, that clearing the land of its 
woods, ſometimes makes a new ſettlement unhealthy, by expoſing its 
damp grounds to the action of the fun. To obviate this evil, it would be 
neceſſary for the ſettler to drain and cultivate his low grounds, as ſoon 
as they are cleared, ar to leave a body of trees between his dwelling 
houſe, and the ſpots from whence the morbid effluvia are derived. The 
laſt of theſe methods has, in no inſtance that has yet been heard of, 
failed of preſerving many families from ſuch diſeaſes as ariſe from damp 
or putrid exhalations. | | 

Mechanics of every deſcription will meet with encouragement in 
the United States. But it cannot be ſaid ſo of the manufacturers; nor 
can it be ſuppoſed, for — the exports of America be conſider- 


ployei I able, and have increaſed of late years; yet, when it is conſi- 
ay, in WY Cered that land there is ſo very cheap, and requires ſo many hands, at 
t free i high wages, to clear and cultivate it, little attention can be paid to 

manufacturers; whence the ſtates muſt, in general, depend on a fo- 
being BY reign market for the ſupply of the moſt 2 articles of conſump» 
ſhould BY on, and that, probably, for a long period; for men will always lay 
added, out their capital on what promiſes the ſureſt, ſpeedieſt, and largeſt 
pa, turn. It is a fact, that ſome branches of manufacture already at- 
r. Ie tempted in the United States, though on a very limited ſcale, were 
ent and BY ſoon obliged to be given up, as not ſufficiently productive to ſupport 
_ ves; owing chiefly, if not wholly, to the above cauſes, and 


achers that might be aſſigned, as always inſeparable from an infant 


all the neceſſary articles of home confumption, independent of Great 
Britain, or upon cheaper terms, and ef a better quality, than ſhe can 


different ſtates, and even in the different parts of the ſame ſtate, and 


but the event of the war ſhowed,” that the confidence of America ws 


— 


Rate of ſociety.” From the above cireumſtances, the truth of which; 
unqueſtionable, little credit can be given to aſſertions which appear in 
newſpapers, reſpecting the flouriſhing ſtate of certain branches of 
their manufacture. Their apprehenſions, therefore, muſt be unfound- 
ed, who e. that America will ſoon be able to ſupply herſelf with 


furniſh them. Beſides, while America and Britain are at” Peder, 
there will be little or no temptation to ſet up manufactures in the for. 
mer country. | A HICSS Be FT OY 
Thoſe mechanical arts, which are accommodated to the infant and 
fimple ſtate of 4 country, will bid faireſt to fucceed in America, 
Every art, connected with cultivating the earth, building houſes and 
ſhips, and feeding and clothing the body, will meet with encourage. 
ment in this country. The prices of proviſions are ſo different in the 


* 
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vary ſo much with the plenty and ſcarcity of money, thut it would be 
difficult to give ſuch an account of them as would be uſeful. It need 
only be remarked, that the diſproportion between the price of labour 
and of proviſions, is much greater in every part of the United States, 
than in any part of Europe : and hence tradeſmen every where eat 
meat and butter every day; and moſt of them realize the 'wiſh of 
Henry IV. of France, for the peaſants of his kingdom, by dining not 
only once, but two or three times, upon poultry, in every week of the 
"te is a ſingular fact in the hiſtory of the mechanical arts in this coun- 
try, that the. ſame arts ſeldom deſcend from father to ſon. Such ar: 
the profits of even the humbleſt of them, that the ſons of mechanics 
genetally rife from the lower to the more reſpectable occupations: 
und thus their families gradually aſcend to the firſt ranks in ſociety; 
The influence which the proſpeQs of wealth and conſequence have, in 
invigorating induſtry in every line of mechanical buſineſs, is very 
great. Many of the firſt men in America, are the ſons of reputablt 
mechanics or farmers, But, indeed, upon this'it may be obſerved, that 
many men, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves both in the cabinet and field, 
in the late war, had been mechanics, from which circumſtance the 
Britith officers treated the American cauſe ſomewhat with contempt: 


not loſt nor miſplaced in that body of citizens. 

Labourers may depend upon conftant employment in the United 
States, both in the towns and in the country. When they work by 
the day, they receive high wages: but they are ſeldom continued 
through the whole year. A labourer receives annually, with bis 
boarding, waſhing, and lodging, from fifteen to eighteen guineas, in 
the middle ſlates. It is agreeable to obſerve this claſs of men frequent: 
iy raiſed by their induſtry from their humble ſtations into the uppe 
ranks of life, in the courſe of twenty or thirty years. | 
| Perſons inclined to indent themſelves as ſervants for a few years, 
will find that humble {tation no obſtacle to a future eſtabliſhment in 
this country. Many men, who came to America in that capacity, 
are now in affluent circumilances. Their former ſituation where the) 
have behaved well, does not preclude them from reſpectable connec 


fions in marriage, nor from ſharing, if otherwila;qualifed, in the offices 


of their ccuntxy. Sabin il n 
The United States continue to afford encouragement to 
of the learned profeſſions, provided they be prudent in their rt- 
ment, and of ſufficient knowledge : for ſince the eſtabliſhment of col- 
leges and ſchools of learning in all the ſtates, the ſame degrees of 
learning will not ſucceed among them, which did fifty years ago. 
Several lawyers and phyſicians, who have arrived there fince the 
peace, are now; in good buſineſs : and many clergymen, natives of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are comfortably ſettled in good 
ene; inf en P 1.0 | r 
4 From the numerous competitions in every branch of buſineſs in Eu- 
rope, ſucceſs in any purſuit, may be looked upon in the ſame light as 4 
prize ina lottery. But the caſe is widely different in America... Here 
there is room enough for every human talent and virtue to expand and 
flouriſh, This is 10 invariably true, that it is believed there is not an 
inſtance to be found, of an induſtrious, frugal prudent European, with 
ſober manners, who has not been ſucceſsful in buſineſs, in this country. 
From this account of the United States, it will be eaſily perceived 
that they are a hot-bed for induſtry and genius in almoſt every human 
purſuit. It is inconceivable how many uſeful diſcoveries neceſſity has 
produced within theſe few years, particularly in agriculture, in that 
country. The ſame neceſſity has produced a verſatility of genius among 
their citizens: hence men are frequently met with who have exerciſed. 
two or three different occupations or profeſſions in the courſe of their. 
lives, according to the influence which intereſt, accident, or local eir- 
cumſtances have had upon them. It is known, that the peculiarities, 
which have beer mentioned in the American character, firike an Eu- 
ropean, who has been accuſtomed to conſider man as a creature of 
habit, formed by long eſtabliſhed governments, and hereditary cuſtoms, 


* ſo many deviations from propriety and order. But a wiſe mat, who 


knows that national characters ariſe from cireumſtances, will view theſe 
peculiarities without furpriſe, and attribute them wholly to the preſent 
happy ſtate of manners, ſociety, and government in America. | 


GRAND DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The American Reyvsuic, of which a general account has been 
pven, conſiſts of three grand diviſions, denominated the Northern, or 
more properly Eaſtern, Middle, and Southern States. N 

The firſt diviſion, (the Northern or Eaſtern States) comprehends 


Vermont, . Maſſachuſetts, 
New Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland; 
Diſtrick of Maine, Connecticut, 
| (belonging to Maſſachuſetts). 2 | 
Theſe are called the New England States, and comprehend that part' 


America, which, fince the year 1614, has been known by the name 
of New England, | 


The ſecond divifion (the Middle States) comprehends 
New York, - Delaw | | 


+ New Jerſey, 


Territory ſouth-weſt of Ohio. 
- - Pennſylvania, e 
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Ny Ear and lies between 41 and about 47 north. lat, ad Wi « 
between 10. 300 and 82 eaſt long. from Philadelphia; and is bounded BY l 
north, by Lower Canada; caſt, by the Province of New Brunſnid Ba in 
nd the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by the ſame ocean, and Lang Iſaa BN ti 

zound ; weſt, by the State of New York. It lies in the form of 4 
quarter of a circle. Its welt line, beginning at the mouth of Byrui Bi cc 


river, which empties into Long Iſland Sound at the ſouth-weſt corner i an 
of Connecticut, lat. 41%, runs a little eaſt by north, until it ſtrikes the 
45th" of latitude, and then curves to the eaſtward almoſt to the Gul 
of St. Lawrence. int : 
Cuinarg, Ala, &c,—New England bas 2 very healtbful climate 
as is evinced by the longevity of the inhabitants. It is eftimated thu 
about one in ſeven of the inhabitants live to the age af 70 years; 1 
about one in thirteen or fourteen to 80 years and u | 
North-weſt, weſt, and ſouth-weſt winds are the moſt prevalent. Lal 
and north-eaſt winds, which are unelaſtic and diſagreeable, are frequent 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, particularly in April and May, on the 
ſea coaſts. The weather is leſs variable than in the middle, and eſſe 
cially the ſouthern ſtates, and more ſo than iv Canada. The extreme 
of heat and cold, according to obſervatioas of the thermometer, are fro 
20% below, to 1008 above o. The medium is from 489 to 509. The ws 


* The United States were thirtoel in number at the time of their firſt acki 


but are now fixteen, in conſequence of the addition of Vermont, the Weſtern Tem 
ry, and Kentucky, : My | CEL IS ISS 
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habitants of New England, on account of the dryneſs of their atmoſ- 
— can endure,” without inconvenience, a greater degree of heat 
— the inhabitants of a moiſter climate. n 

The quantity of rain which falls in England annually, is computed to 
be 24 inches; in France 18 inches, and in New England from 48 to 
50 inches; and yet in New England they ſuffer more from drought 
than in either bf the forementioned countries, although they have more | 
than double the quantity of rain. Theſe facts evince the remarkable 4 
dryneſs of the atmoſphere, in this eaſtern diviſion of the United States, 
and in part account for its fingular healthfulneſs. Winter commonly 
commences; in its ſeverity; about the middle of December; ſometimes 
earlier, and ſometimes not till Chriſtmas; - Cattle are fed or houſed; 
in the northern parts of New England, from about the 20th of No- 
vember to the 2oth of May; in % ſouthern parts not quite ſo long. 

New England though fituated 10 degrees nearer.the ſun than the 
mother country, has an earlier winter, which continues longer; and is 
more ſevere than with us. The ſummer again is extremely hot, and 
much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the ſame latitnde. The 
clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, makes amends for 
the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate of this country 
ſo healthy; that it is reported to agree better with Britiſh conſtitutions 
than any other of the American provinces... The winds are very boiſte- 
rous in the winter ſeaſons, and naturaliſts aſcribe the early approach, and 
the length and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh water lakes, 
lying to thenorth-weſt of New England, which being frozen over ſeveral 
months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which, prove ſo fatal to mariners | 
on this coaſt, The diſeaſes moſt prevalent in New England, are 
alvine fluxes, St: Anthony's fire, aſthma, aſtrophy, catarrh, cholic, "Sy 
inflammatory, flow, nervous, and mixed fevers, pulmonary conſump- 
tions, quinſy, and rheumatiſms. 1 | 

The prevalent diſeaſes in populous towns are more numerous and 
complicated, owing to want of freſh air and exerciſe, and to luxurious 
and faſhionable living. 

In northern —2 the prevalent diſorder among the males in the 
winter months are generally inflammatory. Both men and women, 
however, ſuffer for not adopting a warmer method of clothing, and 
ſrom imprudent expoſures to cold rainy weather, and the night air, 

The ſun riſes at Boſton on the longe't day at 29 minutes after 4 in 
the morning, and ſets 34Jminutes after ) in the evening; and, on the 
ſhorteſt day it riſes 35 minutes after ) in the morning, and ſets at 27 
minutes after 4 in the afternoon: thus their longeit day is about 15 
hours, and the ſhorten about g. ” 

Facx or Tax Counrry, Mountains, &c;——New England is a high, 
hilly, and in ſome parts a mountainous country, formed by nature to 

be inhavited by a hardy race of free independent republicans. The 
mountains are comparatively ſmall, running nearly north and ſouth, in 
ndges parallel to each other. Between thoſe ridges flow the great 
nvers an majeſtic. meanders, receiving the innumerable rivulets and 
larger ſtreams which proceed from the mountains on each fide, To a 
ſpectator on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales between the 
nages. while in a ſtate of nature, exhibit a moſt romantic appearance, 
They ſeem an ocean of woods, ſwelled and — in its ſurface like 
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that of the great ocean itſelf. A richer, though leſs romantic view! 
is preſented, when the valleys, by induſtrious huſbandmen, have been 
cleared of their natural growth, and the fruit of their labour appears 
in loaded orchards, extenſ meadows, covered with large herds of 
ſheep and neat cattle, and rich fields of . ee. and the variou 
kinds of grain. 5 | 
Theſe valleys are of various brekdths, fred dvs to tach alike; 
and by the annual inundatiom of the rivers and fmaller ſtreams, which 
flow through them; there is frequently an accumulation of rich fat 
foil left upon their farface when the waters retire. _- 
There ate four principal ranges of mountains, p . 
ſouth-weſt to north- eaſt throug New England. 1 conſiſt of x 
multitude of parallel ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating fron 
the courſe of the general range; which [purs are again broken into ir 
regular hifly land. The mam ridges commence, in high bluff head, 
near the ſea coaſt; and ſometimes by a gradual aſcent in the i mterior 
parts of the country. 

Theſe ranges of mountains are full of ſpri of water, that give 
riſe to numberleſs ſtreams of various fizes, which, interlocking each 
other in every direction, and falling over the rocks in romantic: ca 
cades, flow meandering into the rivers below. No country on the 
globe is better watered than New England. 

Rivers. The principal rivers in New England are Penobſco, 
Kennebeck, Androſcogin, or Ameriſcoggin, Saco, Merrimack, Co 
necticut, Houſatonick, and Onion rivers; befides many ſmaller ones, 8 
Bars avp Caras. The moſt remarkable bays — harbours ar: 
thoſe formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plants 1 
tions; Monument Bay and Weſt Harbour, formed by the boning d 
Cape Cod, Boſton Harbour, Piſcataway, and Caſco Bay. t 

The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape "wing Cape * 
Netie, Cape Porpus, Cape Elizaberh, and Cape Smallpoint. 
Puaxonucrioxs FROM CULTURE New England, ly ſpeaking, WW r: 
better adapted for grazing than for grain, though a ſufficient quantiy N al 
of the latter is raiſed for home conſumption, if we except wheat 
which is imported in conſiderable quantities from the middle uu. 
ſouthern ſtates. Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, flax, re. 
hemp fucceed, generally, very well. Wheat is cultivated to adviantag ar 
in many parts of the interior country, but on the ſea coaſt it is fubjet Wil ph 
to blaſt, This has been attributed to various cauſes, but the true one 
Probably is, the fadden cold eaſterly winds, after #-hot day, which to 
cauſe a ſtagnation and extravafation of the juices of the ftalk. Apple ex 
are common, and in general plenty in New England; and cyder co pri 
ſtitutes the principal drink of the inhabitants. Peaches - not thrive toy 
fo well as formerly. The other common en are more or leſs cult- 

vated in different parts. 4 
New England is a fine country; ts valleys between 
hills are gracraly — 2 wk, brooks of —_— banks dd 
which are lined with a tract of rich meadow or intervale land. I 
high and rocky is, in many parts, covered with clover, 4 
generally affords the fineſt of paſture. It will got be a matter of 
der, therefore, that New England boaſts of raiſing ſome of the fine! 
cattle in the · world; nor will the be envied, when the labour of ten 
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jog them is taken into view. Two months of the hotteſt ſeaſon in the 
year, the farmers are in procuring food for their cattle ;- and 
the cold winter is ſpent in dealing it out to them. The pleaſure and 
profit" of doing chis is, however, a ſatisfying compenſation to the ho- 
nei and induſtrious —_—_— Butter and cl poſe are made — — 
for exportation. C erable attention has latel aid to 
r wks. 1 N y been pay | 
PoevLATION, RELIGION A Character, —New England is among the 
moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the United States. It contains 
near ene million and a half of fouls. The great body of theſe arc land- 
holders and eultivators of the foil. As they poſſeſs, in fee-fimple, the 
farms which they cultivate, they are naturally all attached to their 
country; the cultivation of the ſoil makes them robuſt and healthy, 
and enables them to defend it. . 6 e 
Theſe freeholds 3 paſs to their children in the way of gavel- 
kind, which keeps them from ſcarcely ever emerging out of their ori- 
ginal happy medioerity. In no part of the world are the ordinary fort 
more independent, or poſſeſs more of the conyeniences of life; they are 
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ge uſed from their infancy to the exerciſe of arms; and before the con- 
each teſt with the mother country, they had a militia, which was by no 
eil. means contemptible; but their military ſtrength is now greatly im- 


proved. | 
The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſally of En 
deſcent ; and it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and ge- 
neral attention that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh lan- 
guage has been preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. 

The New Englanders are generally tall, Gout, and well built, 


lants They glory, and perhaps with jultice, in poffeſſing that ſpirit of free- 
nding e dom which induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and 
| to brave the dangers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling in a 
Cape WW wilderneſs. 502 e f 

In New England, learning is ve erally diffuſed among all 
ing, b ranks of people, ariſing ben the excel! i eftablichment of ſchools in 
zantity amo every townſhip. | a> | 
wheat, In theſe ſehools, which are rally ſupported by a public tax, and 
le under the direction of a ſchool- committee, are taught the elements of 
x, 1 reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and in the more wealthy towns, they 
_ 5 beginning to introduce the higher branches of grammar, geogra- 

e phy, Ge. | ; 5 


A perſon of mature age, who cannot heth read and write, is rarely 
to be found, By means of this general eltabliſhment of ſchools, the 


Apple extenſive eirculation of newſpapers, (of which there are at leaſt 60,000 
ler con printed every week in New England, and circulated in almoſt every 
t or” town and village m the country), and the c ent ſpread of learn- 
is 


ing, every townſhip throughout the country is furniſhed with men ca- 
pable of conducting the ahi, of their town with judgment and diſ- 


ctetion.? 
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There is at preſent no eſtabliſhed religion in New: England, eve 
ſect of Chriſtians being allowed the free-exerciſe of its own.religion,.and 
is equally under the protection of the law, Calviniſm; from the princi 
ples of the firſt ſettlers, however, would appear to have been yer 
preyalent in New England, many of the inhabitants having fol. 
merly obſerved the ſabbath with a degree. of Jewiſh rigour, but which 
of late has been greatly meliorated. They annually celebrate faſb 
and thankſgivings. 10 D 7 open ee 

In the ſpring, the governors of the ſevetal New England ſtates, es. 
cept Rhode Iſland, iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be 
religiouſly obſerved in faſting, humiliation, and prayer, throughout their 
reſpective ſtates, in which the predominating vices which particularly 
call for humiliation are enumerated. . In autumn, after harveſt, that 
gladſome era in the huſbandman's life, the 3 again iſſue their 
proclamations, appointing a day of public thankſgiving, enumerating 
the public bleſſings received in the courſe. of the foregoing year. 
This pious cuſtom originated with their yenerable anceſtors, the 
firſt ſettlers of New England; and has been handed down as ſacred 
through the. ſucceſſive generations of their poſterity. A cuſſom ſo 
rational, and ſa happily calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the peo- 
ple a ſenſe of their dependence on the GREAT Benzracror of the 
world for all their bleſlings, it is hoped will ever be ſacredly pre 
Galt. > . i on oidad at off 
The people of New England generally obtain their eſtates by har 
and perſevering labour: They of conſequence. know their value, and 
ſpend with frugality. Yet in no country do the indigent and unforty- 
nate fare better. Their laws oblige every town to provide a compe- 
tent maintenance for their poor, and the neceſſitous ſtranger is proted: 
ed and relieved by their humane inſtitutions, It may in truth be ſad, 
that in no part of the world are the people happier, better furniſhed 
with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, or more independent 
than the farmers in New England. As the great body of the people 
are hardy, independent freeholders, their manners are, as they ouglt 
to be, congenial to their employment, plain, fimple, and unpoliſhed 
Strangers are received and entertained among them with a great deal 
of pure ſincerity, and friendly, unformal hoſpitality. Their chi- WW: 
dren, thoſe imitative creatures, to whoſe education particular attes WW" 
tion is paid, early imbibe the manners and habits of thoſe around BW 
them; and the ſtranger, with pleaſure, notices the honeſt and decent 
reſpect that is paid him by the children as he paſſes through the 
country. aig FEM 00 
Many of the women in New England are handſome. They gene WI" 
rally have fair, freſh and healthful countenances, mingled with much 
female ſoftneſs and delicacy. Thoſe who have had the advantages e 
a good education are genteel, eaſy, and agreeable in their manners, 
and are ſprightly and ſenſible in their converſation, They are early 
taught to manage domeſtic concerns with neatneſs and economy 
Ladies of the firit rank and fortune, make it a part of their daily hui 
neſs to ſuperintend the affairs of the family. Employment at the 
needle, in cookery, and even at the ſpinning wheel, is with then 
honourable, and chearfully adopted in preference to idleneſs, 
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Dancing is the principal and favourite amuſement in New Englaud; 


aming 15 pradpſed by none but thal who cannot, or rather will not, 
ind a reputable employment. + 


The athletic and healthy diyerſions of cricket, foot-ball, quoits, 
wreſtling, jumping, hopping, foot races, and priſon baſs, are univer- 
ally practiſed, in the country, and ſome. of them in the moſt populous 
places, and by people of almoſt all ranks. Wi ” 

Hisroxy,—New:. England owes its firſt ſettlement to religious perſe. 
ution. Soon after the commencement of the reformation in England, 
which was not until the year 1534, the Proteſtants were divided 
ato two parties, Lutherans and Calviniſts. The former had choſen, 
gradually, and almoſt imperceptibly, to recede from the church? of 
Rome; while the, latter, more zealous, and convinced of the im- 
ortance of a thorough reformation, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing 
auch firmneſs and high notions of refiggqus liberty, was for effecting 
a thorough change at once. Their conlequent endeavours to expunge 
rom the church all the inventions which had been brought into it fince 
he days of the Apoſtles, and to introduce the Scripture purity,” 
erived for them the name of Puzgiravs., From theſe the inhabitants 
pf New England deſcended. 7 
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New England may with propriety be called a nurſery of men, whence 
are annually tranſplanted. into other parts of the United States, thou- 
ands of its natives. Vaſt numbers of them fince the war have migrated 
into the northern parts of New York, into Kentucky, and the weſtern 
territory, and into Georgia; and ſome are ſcattered into every ſtate, 
nd every town of note in the Union. an 

The firſt company that came to New England, planted themſelves 
at Plymouth. They were a part of the Rev. Mr. Robinſon's congre- 
ation, which, for 12 years before, had lived in Holland, for the 
2 of enjoying liberty of conſcience. They came over in the year 
1620, Fr 3 4 « Doe þ oh 
At the cloſe. of the year 1624, the plantation at New Plymouth 
onſiſted of about 180 perſons, who lived in 32 dwelling houſes. 
Their ſtock was a few cattle and goats, and plenty of ſwine and poul- 
try. Their town, was, impaled about half a mile in compaſs. On a 
Iuph mount in the town, they had; erected a fort of wood, lime and 
lone, and a handſome, watch tower. 5 RH 

The year 1625 was diſtinguiſhed by the death of the Rev, Mr. 
Robinſon, who died at Leyden, in March, in the goth year of hi; 
age, He was truly a great and good man, and lived in great love and 
harmony with his people. He was held in high eſtimation by all his 
pcquaintance, for his learning, piety, moderation and accompliſhments, 
pus death was lamented as a public lofs, and felt by none more than 
by his own people at Plymouth. His ſon Iſaac came afterwards over 
to Plymouth, where he lived to the age of go years. His deſcendants 
Ll live in Barnſtable county in Maſſachuſetts. | 8 
After the death of Mr. Robinſon, the remaining part of his congre- 
pation were extremely defirous of coming over to their friends at Ply- 
mouth, and meaſures were taken for the purpoſe; yet it was not until 
be year 1629 that they effected their deſign. oY 

The colony of Plymouth remained without a charter, until they 
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were incorporated with Maſſachuſetts in 1691 or 1692. Notwi, 
ſtanding this, however, it was always a government, and conſidered 
ſuch by King Charles, in bis letters and orders, which were ſent the 
at various times previous to their incorporation with Maffachnſett, 
It was in the ſpring of 1630 that the EAT coc was enten 
into by the Indians in all parts, from the Narraganſets round'toth 
eaſtward, to extirpate the 5 The colony at Plymouth wat th 
Principal object of this conſpiracy. They well knew that if thy 
could effect the deſtruction of Plymouth, the infant ſettlement of Mi 
ſachuſetts would then fall an eafy ſacrifice, Their plan, which 
Jaid with great art, was under pretext of having ſome diverſion at Ph. 
mouth, when they intended to have fallen upon the inhabitants, ay 
thus to have effected their defign: But their plot being diſcovered 
the Englith became very watchful of the motions of the Indians, a 
w.re induced to erect forts and maintain guards, to prevent any ſud 
fatal ſurpriſe in future. Theſe preparations, and che firing of rer 
ns, ſo terrified the Indians, that they diſperſed, relinquiſhed their de 
and declared themſelves the friends of the Engliſh, © 
| Such was the vaſt increaſe of inhabitants in New England by nam 
ral population, and particularly by emigrations from England and othe 
nations, that in a few years, beſides the ſe Hlements in Plymouth u 
Maſſachuſetts, very flouriſhing colonies were planted in Rhode Ind 
Connecticut, New Haven, and New Hampſhire. - The dangers 1 
Which theſe colonies were at firſt expoſed from the ſurrounding In 
dians, as well as from the Dutch, who, although very friendly to the 
infant colony at Plymonth, were now likely to prove troubleſome nil 
neighbours, firſt induced them to think of alliance and confederacy in WP 
their mutual defence. Accordingly, in 1643, the four colonies of Pl. 
mouth, Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New Haven, agreed upon a: 
ticles of confederation, whereby a congreſs was formed, conſiſting d 
two commiſſioners from each colony, who were choſen annually, al 
when met were conſidered as the repreſentatives of ““ the United Ce 
Jonies of New England.” The powers delegated to the commiſſionen Wien 
were much the ſame as thoſe veſted in Congreſs by the articles of cen 
federation, agreed upon by the United States in 1778. The colony WP 
of Rhode Ifland would gladly have joined in this confederacy, but 
Mallachuſetts, for particular reaſons, refuſed to admit their commil- r. 
fioners. This union ſubſiſted, with Tome few alterations, until the yer 
3666, when all the charters, except that of Connecticut, were in eſled 

vacated by a commiſſion from James II. . 944 [PRI 
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VERMONT. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 5 


Length 158 . 42 44 and 459 N. lat. 
| Broth 70 { ron 1 10 43 and 35 36 E. lon. from Philadel 


| _ Containing 10,237 ſquare miles, and 6,552,000 acres. 
Bounpazisgs, &c.—The ſtate of Vermont is a fine country, and 
Hounded, north, by Lower Canada; eaſt, by Connecticut river, which 


+6564 it from New Hanipſhire 3 ſouth, by Mafachufetts; weſt, by 
ew York. {641-3 | ; 


Vermont is naturally divided by the Green Mountain, which runs 


re m ſouth to north, and divides the ſtate nearly in the middle. "It is 
th preſent divided into che following counties, vi. 5 

th 3 Nen | 4815 4 | 

i. Counties, Tous. | Counties. Toms 

MI N ern Bennington 11 KN | 

wy Baume j Mancheſter, = { Oxance Newbury. | 
Ph. RuTLAND' Rutland. * twinzos I Windſor and 
ee f, Wondock. 
; T I Middleburg. || | I Newfane 

2 Gtr * Colcheſter and A (Wodan I Pons. 

ſuch Burlington. | | * 

ext | | | US LIT 
use divided: inde. 2ry towns, which we indeed 


nd orgamiſed much in the ſame manner as the towns in Maſſachuſetts 
md Connecticut. wt ; 


. Laxes and RryERs.—Lake Champlain, more than half of which 
es within the Rate of Vermont, from Whitehall, formerly Skeenf- 
and jorouph, at the ſouthern extremity, including South Bay, to latitude 
rs , is 100 miles in length. It is about 12 miles in breadth in the 
p In "dc place. Lake Memphremagog lies partly in the ſtate of Ver- 
0 the Wnont, and partly in Lower Canada, the line croſſing it about ſeven 
ſome Wiles from the ſouthern extremity. This lake communicates with the 
cy in St. Lawrence, by the river St. Francis. There are numerous ſmall 
Fes and ponds of leſs note, ſome of the principal of which are, Wil- 
on ar- Woughby's lake, in Greenfborough, which furniſhes fiſh: reſembling 
ng U, weighing from 10 to 40 lbs. People often travel many miles to 
„ is lake to procure a winter's ſtock of this fiſh. Leiceſter pond or 
d C e, in the town of Saliſtury, remarkable for the depth and tranſpa- 


zonen {WW ency of its waters, amd for à large ſpecies of trout which it produces, 
Jome of which have been found to weigh above 19 pounds. Lake 


elo Rombazon, in Caſtleton, which gives riſe to à branch of Poultney ri- 
y, bot cr, on which iron works have been erected in Fair Haven; and a 
mmi. arge pond in the town of Wells *. | 


e yer Few countries are better watered than the ſtate of Vermont, Nu- 
nerous perennial fountains riſe in almoſt every farm. In this ſtate is 
the height of land between Connecticut, Hudſon, and St. Lawrence. 
treams deſcend from the mountains in various directions, and form 
umerous {mall -revers, which fertilize the lands through which they 
jals, and furniſh abundant conveniencies for malls and founderies, The 
ver Connecticut forms the eaſtern boundary of Vermont. From its 
prelent importance to the commerce of this ſtate, and the proſpect of 
opening an inland navigation, from Hartford, in Connecticut, to Bar- 
det in Vermont, more than 100 miles from the ſouth line of this ſtate, 


uiladel , * The flate of New York has, by 20 a@ of the legiſlature, cfiabliſhed a com 
| r the purpoſe of opening an inland navigation, by the Hudſon, from Lanſing 
and bo Fort Edward, and from Fort Edward to Wood Creek and Lake Champlain. This 
Tick Fork, when completed, will to Vexmont a water communication with Lanſimꝑg 
berg, Albany, and New York. The whole of this ialand navigation will be 370 
les, from latirude 45% to New York. 


} 
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tenders it worthy of obſervation. This river has its f. 
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high lands which dixide the waters falling ſouthward into the Atlantis , 
from thoſe which fall into the St. Lawrence, about 50, ſome fay ol 4 
25 miles north of latitude 450. From its ſource, or rather that of 1 
north-weſtern branch; to latitude 459, it is the boundary between th 
United States and the Britiſh dominions in America. For about in f 
miles from ĩts riſe, its cburſe is about S. W. by S. thence its pe 
courſe is nearly ſouth, until, paſſing through Maſſachuſetts and Cu 
nectieut, it empties itſelf into the ſound, between Saybrook and Line 
Its length, from its ſource to the ſea, including all its turnings, is neu 
ly 400 miles, and it crofles more than four parallels of latitude. * y 
ed boats aſcend from Hartford, in Connecticut, to the foot of the i 

teen miles rapid, five miles above Newbury, about 220 miles from the 
ſea, In this courſe the navigation is interrupted by the tapids at Hal 10 
ley; Miller's Falls, at or near Northfield; Bellows's Falls, betwen 
Rockingham in Vermont, and Walpole in New Hampſhire 
Falls, a little below the mouth of the river of that name; and 

River Falls, four and an half miles below Dartmouth College. Cow 
panies have been formed by the ſeveral ſtates of Maſſuchuſetts, Nen 
Hampſhire, and Vermont, for the purpoſe of removing theſe obſtne 

wo by means of locks, ſome of which are already completed, al 

ucceed, - 8 C3 THC | 5 u 0 K. 

The Falls of Queechy are but a flight obſtruction. The Fall « 
Rapids of White River are but half a mile in length, and 20 feet ye 
pendicular height. | nd tals rs 
All the rivers and lakes abound with various kinds of fiſh; . Shal 
are taken in Connecticut river as high as Bellows's Falls, over wu er 
they never paſs. Salmon are caught in the ſpring, the whole leni to 
of Connecticut river, and in moſt of its tributary ſtreams. A dl: 
ſpecies of ſalmon is taken in Lake Champlain, the Winouſki, or Own Wl gn 
river, La Moelle and Mifſiſcoui, but in none of the ſouthern nves. I 
Perch, pike, pickerel, maſkinungas, a very large ſpecies of picker, ' 
pout, mullet, and a fiſh called lake baſs, are found in great plenty. M des 
the ſtreams abound with ſalmon-trout. | 18 

-  Sexino&—Belides the numerous ſprings of freſh water, there at 
ſome chalybeate ſprings. There is a ſpring in Orwel, near Mount Is 
dependence, and another in Bridport, which produce the Epſom {alts 


bn 
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There is alſo a curious mineral ſpring on ſome low land over agi abe 
the great Ox Bow, diſcovered about 20 years ago. tai butt 
Mov NTAINS AvD FACE or Tae CounTay.—Vermont is divided, fro 0 
north to ſouth, by a high chain of mountains. This chain has, ww ke 
the evergreens with which it is covered in many places, obtained WWW... 
name of Green Mountain, from which the name of Vermont is a 
. rived to the ſtate. The ſouthern extremity is called Weſt Rock, n «, 
huge precipice about three miles from New Haven, in Connecticut ind 


thence the mountain ranges northward, riſing in height as it advantg 
through Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont. Towards Lat 
Memphremagog it ſpreads into a high plain country, exceedingly fe 
tile, and paſſes into the province of Quebec. After having forms 
the rapids, of St. Francois, it collects into a high range of mountain 
«Which terminate near the St. Lawrence. From affachuſetts lu 
more than 80 miles to the north, the weſtern verge of the Gred 
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Mountain is from 20 tö 30 miles on a ſtrait line from Connecticut 
river, Almoſt the whole of this country is formed with mountains 
ranging parallel with che coutſe of Conne icut river. The weſt ran » 
which continues unbroken; with few exceptions, nearly through 
ſtate, is, in general, mach the higheſt: On the eaſt they decreaſe 
gradually to the, meadows, and ſometimes. to the of the river. 
Theſe laſt are interſected by the rivers which run into the Connecticut, 
in a direction nearly _ the ws to the ſouth-eaſt. The val - 
leys, or rather glens; which ſeparate theſe ranges, are generally narrow, 
2 ably ph. with hemlock; fir, and — 


: „ 


About 100 miles from Maſſachuſetts line, between the waters of 
White River and Waralth or Onion River, there paſſes off <0 the 
north-eaſt a range of high lands, riſing in many places into very ele- 
vated An, This runs * with Connecticut river, 2 
height being from 10 to 15 miles diſtant; as far as the north line of the 
een Wl ate, The weſtern range continues northward, ſometimes fallitig be- 
ch low the clouds, ſometimes riſing above them. Between theſe two 
hi WW ranges, extending from 20 to 30 miles in breadth, is a beautiful cham- 
ub paign country, ſecond in fertility, perhaps, to none in Vermont: 
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New ſhe moſt remarkable mountains in the ftate-are Mount Anthony, 

between Bennington and Pownal, Stratton Mountain Danby Moun- 

tain, Kellington Peaks, Kingiion Mountain, Camel's Rump, Mansfield 

cf Mountain, a very high, mountain between Kelly Vale and Belvidere, 
a 


Upper Great Monadnock, quite in the north-eaſt corner of the flate, 
gend Aſcutney, between Windſor and Weathersfield. On the weſt of 

the Green Mountain there is one, and in ſome places two or three 
dul ranges of ſmaller mountains, though frequently interrupted: Theſe 
extend as far as the north line of the county of Rutland; from that 
ength to the latitude of 459, 100 miles in length, and from 20 to 30 mites 
foal BW in breadth, between Lake Champlain and the Green Mountain, is a 
fine track of land, abounding with only moderate hills. Through this 
whole extent; few tracks can be found unfit for cultivation. 


ere, The antique foreſts, into which the arm of man is juſt carrying the 
5. A defiraQtive ax, every where afford the moſt and {ublime proſpeRs. 


Little of the land of this ſtate is yet cleared, but the emigrations to it 
from other ſtates. are great, and it will ſoon become — 
and equal in fertility to the ſtates it approximates. | 
The hills and mountains are generally covered on the eaſt fides with 
What is called hard wood, ſuch as birch, beach, maple, aſh, elm, and 
butternut ; the weſt fide is generally covered with evergreens. | 
. Cunars.—During the winter in Vermont, the ſky is moſtly ſerene, 
i keen air, and the ground, from about the middle of December to the 
latter part of March, is covered with ſnow; and on the high lands, 
among the mountains, frequently to the depth of four or five feet. It 
i found, however, that the ſeverity of the winter is ſenſibly moderated, 
und the quantity of ſnow diminiſhed, as the ſettlement and cultivation 
of the country have advanced; As there is little froſt in the earth, on 
the diffolution of the ſnows, vegetation generally advances in the ſpring 
mth great rapidity. | oe a 
Soll aun Pao. There are a great variety of ſoils in Ver- 
want; loam, ſand, gravel, clay, marl, ſlate; and theſe variouſly 
Mrwxed, The country, in general, even — and mountainous 


part, is not rocky. On the welt fide of the Green Mountain, and 
many places on Connecticut river, is raiſed a great quantity of wheat, 
of an excellent quality, particularly an the marlly lands bordering ou 
Lake Champlaine. On the mountainous part, to the eaſt, winter 


does not, in ſucoeed, until the lands have been ſome tine 
eultivated. Bat furamer wheat thrives well, as do, verp/generally, 
harley, oats, peaſe, flax, and all kinds of eatable roots which ut 
cultivated in the neighbouring ftates. The warmer foils, and the land 


along the rivers, produce good Indian corn. The ſtave affords the beſt 
paſturage, particularly the higher lande, and already wffords confiders- 
ble quantities of very fine beef for market. een, 
_ Maxzs, Minzzais and Foss 11s. Iron mines abound on the weſſt fide 
of the mountain. Several have been found, which have not yet been 
worked. A lead mine has lately been diſcovered in Sunderland, 'The 
vein is in a rock of white flint. The one i very rich, but the mine 
has not been opened ſufficiently to diſcover the quantity. In Shrew. 
bury, in the county of Rutland, is found a mine of that ſpecies of iron 
ore called pyrites; the ſame in quality, though not in appearance, with 
what are called braſs lumps, from which copperas, or green vitriol, i 
extracted: It is fo highly ſulphurous, that a piece, thrown into the 
fire, will blaze like a hrimftone match. From this ore, ſmall quantities 
of copperas have been made, merely for experiment. There is, in the 
town of Rutland, a vein of very fine rde, which bus been 
into crucibles, that prove very durable. Numerous quasries of marble; 
white, grey, and en are found in almoſl every town from 
Bennington to the Miſſiſcouu .. . 1 
Tab, &c.— The trade from this ſtate is principally to. Hartford, 
Boſton, and New York. Some little trade is carried on with the pro- 
vince of Quebec: The remittances to Quebec are moſtly made i 
lumber, fach- as boards, plank, ſquare timber and ftaves, Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence. The articles of export to Hartford, 
Boſton, and New York; are horſes, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, when, 
wheat flour, iron, nails, pot and pearl aſhes; | 
There are ſeveral diſtilleries fer corn ſpirits in this fate; At Migdle- 
bury is à porter brewery on a pretty large ſeale. The tron m 
ture 1s carried on to a oonſiderable extent. In common ſeaſons lar 
quantities of maple ſugar are manufactured for home conſumption. In 
ſome parts ef the ſtate, the inhabitants are beginning te line the roads 
with maple trees- And it would certainly be a wiſe meaſure if th 
practice could become general throughout the (tates. Orchards af 
theſe trees planted on floping hills, ſo as to render it eafy to eolled the 
juice, might be attended with peculiar advantages to the owners. 
. AwiMais.—The domeſlic animals are horſes and black. extfle, to the 
breed of which, great attention has been paid of late; jacks, mules, 
and a very fine breed of theep, which thrive no where better perhap 
than in Vermont. The indigenous quadrupedes are the mooſe dei, 
common deer, bears, wolves, cats of the mountain, wild cats, black 
cats, foxes, a ſpecies of hare which are white in winter, ſeveral kinds 
of {quirrels, martins, the mink, otters, and beavers ; although the latter 
are rarely to be met with. Here is alſo to be found the urchin or hedge” 
hog. The quilis of this animal are flightly inſerted. They have! 
very ſharp and fine barbed point, When attacked, iuſtead Randing 
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VERMONT! 19 
his defence, he lies on his belly, and draws. himſelf into the ſhape of 
1 and by means of if * with which his body is thinly 
coverod, eretcts. bis quills in every direction. H a. dog or other crea- 
ture venture to attack him in this poſition, the head and mouth are 
inſlantly filled with the quills, and, indeed, every, part which comes 
in contact wich their points,, Theſe quills, by reaſon. of their fine 
barbed points, are extzafted. with, difficulty, and if left to themſelves, 
foon make their way through any; of the. fleſhy parts. It is, however, 
frequently killed with a ſhort club, without the leaſt dangor. 5 
Pov ATI. RTLII, n CHARACTER.—— The people of Vermont 
had, for a time; no othes name than, Green Mountain Boys, which 
they gallieieed into Verdmont, and ſince corrupted. into the eaſier pro- 
nunciation of Vermont. The inhabitants of Vermant conſiſt princi- 
pally of emigrants. from Maſſachuſetts. and Connecticut, and their 
deſcendants. There have been ſome from Rhode Iſland, New Hamp- 
ſhire, New Vork, and New Jerſey. Two towns in Orange county 
are moſtly peopled from; Scotland, The manners of the people are the 
ſame 25 thoſe of the ſiates from whence they emigrated. The body 
of the people are ionaliſts. The other denominations are 
baptiſts, epiſcopaliang,. and. quakers, This, ſtate, is rapidly peopling. 
Not many years ago, the townſhip of Danville, in the. county of 
Orange, was entirely a wilderneſs without ſo much as-2 fingle family, 
and nom they; have confiderable companies of militia 3 bekiden ſeveral 
companies of; light infantry, dreſſad in; unyorm. i Wn 
The inhabitants of this Rate are an aſſemblage of people from various 
places, of diſſeront ſentiments, manners, and habits. They have not 
lived together long enough to aſſimilate and form a general character. 
Indolence is never a characteriſtical feature of the ſetelers of a new 
country. Emigrants in general are active and induſtrious. The oppor 
ſite characters have neither ſpirit nor inclination; to quit their native 
ſpot. The inference is, that Vermont is peopled with am active, induſ- 
trious, hardy frugal race; as is really the caſe. And as it & manim 
that the inhabitants of all new countries ; virtuous: before they 
degenerate, it will moſt probably be ſo in Vermont. 
AN, &e.—In a new country, like Vermont, few have leifure 
to attend the arts and ſciences: beyond the preſent occupations of life, 
The higher branches of learning are therefore very little taught in this 
tate. Numbers, however, are educated in the ſeminaries of the neigh- 
bowing ſtates. In the year 1791, the legiſlature of the Rats paſſed an 
20 for eſtabliſhing a univerſity at Burlington, on Lake Champlaine, in 
3 delightful ſituation, on the ſouth ſide of the Winouſki, or Oniom river, 
and appointed ten truſtees, The ſum. of fix thouſand. pounds was fe- 
cured, by donation, pant of which is to be applied to the erecting of 
buildings, and part ſettled as a fund for the ſupport of the inſtitution. 
There have been reſerved in the ſeveral grants made by this ſtate about 
lirty-three thouſand; acres. of land, for the uſe of the univerſity. 
This, in a few years, will become à very valuable fund. There is, 
in every town, granted by the ſtate, of abaut one hundred, 
3 right of land, containing about three aud thirty acres, on 
in average, reſerved for uſe of county grammar ſchools ;. aud in 
fiery town through the ſtate, there is a 17 the ſupport of town 
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ſchools. In no country is common ſchooling more attended to ur 
„ the town of Clarendon, on the fide of a mountain, 
is a remarkable cave. The entrance is through a marble rock, and i; 
about the fize of a hogſhead. It deſcends, making an angle of about 
20 degrees with the horizon, 31 feet in length, 124 feet in breadth, 
and is f feet in height. Near the Extreme end of this room is a narrow 
perpendicular deſcent into another room of an oval ſhape, .20 feet the 
Tongeſt, and 14 feet the ſhorteſt diameter, and 20 feet in heiglt. 
In the year 1782, when this cavern was firſt diſcovered, there were 
numerous ſtalaQites deſcending from the roof of the upper "cavern, 
So me of theſe were four inches in diameter, and reached the roof 
to the floor. The whole have ſince, by the wantonneſs of viſitors, bee 
broken down. There are, on the ſides of the cavern, many incruſts 
tions, which evidently appear to have been formed by petrifaQion, 
Theſe incruſtations and ſtalactites appear to be formed by waters drip. 
ping or exuding from the rock, and which, in their paſſage through 
the ſtrata of marble, have been elaborated and prepared for the pro- 
duction of new marble, much in the ſame manner as water is elabo- 
rated and prepared in paſſin "ag the ſtems and boughs of plants, 
for the productions of new ſhoots, ĩKe. 
There is another cave on a mountain in Dorſet. It is an excavation 
in a ſolid marble rock. The entrance, which is a perpendicular ledge, 
20 feet in height, is about 12 feet broad, and as many in big 
Within, it deſcends about 25 degrees, is 25 feet in breadth, 20 fe 
in height, and 1 50 feet in length. At the farther extremity, two nut. 
row paſſages run off to an unknown diſtance into the moutitain, in yery 
few places affording room for perſons to ſtand erect. There are, in 
this cayern, no ſtalactites, nor, indeed, any proper petrifaQtions, 
There is found, however, in ſeveral places, a white, friable, calc 
reous earth, that appears to be formed by water which percolates 
through the incumbent ſtrata, and which, from the deſcent of the 
cavern and the riſe of the rock above, within 3o feet of the entrance, 
150 feet in thickneſs. HA oo "SEN. Irs 44 x 144 17 065 
In the ſouth part of Mancheſter, in a hill a little weſt of the Batten 
Kiln, is a deep ſtratum of friable calcareous earth, of the whiteneſs of 
chalk. This earth, with a little burning, produces lime' of a good 
quality. A lump, taken freſh from the A and carefully broken 
with the hand, exhibits, in perfect ſhape, innumerable muſcle ſhells, 
ſcallops, &c. intermixed with ' ſticks, leaves, and other ſubſtances. 
The whole are, however, ſo perfectly macerated and aſſimilated as to 
form one uniform maſs ; what was once vegetable matter, not being 


diſtinguiſhable, except to the eye, on being opened as mentioned above; 
from the matter of the ſhells, * © e 


On the South Hero (Grand Iſle) in Lake Champlain, about 12 feet 
from the preſent high water mark, is a large quarry of fine building 
ſtone, of greyiſh blue marble, which, on being ſplit horizontally, 
appears to be wholly formed by the petrifaction of ſmall ſcallops, 4 
ſpecies of ſhell frequently to be met with in the neighbourhood of the 
lake, intermixed with the common earth of the ſhore, which is of 3 
marlly nature, . co © ; e Mr Z . 3; J 
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5 . VERNONT. 5 121 
Between Burlington and Colcheſter, the Winouſki [7 or Onion river, | 
has worn a bed through a ſolid rock of lime-ſtone, which, in ſome time 
of remote antiquity, muſt have formed at this place a prodigious cata- 
rad. The chaſm is between 70 and 80 feet in depth at low water; 
and, in one place, 70 feet from rock to rock, where a wooden bridge 
1 thrown acroſs. 1 e 14 en h 
N On the ſame river, at Bolton, is a chaſm formed in the ſame man- 
ner. It is ſome what wider, and the rock is at leaſt 130 feet in heights 
u 


From one fide ſeveral large rocks have fallen atroſs the river, in 
2 manner as to form a natural bridge at low water, but in a ſituation 
to be an object of curioſity only. eral other rivers exhibit fimilar 
inſtances. | i 5 1 

Car Towns.,—In a new and interior country, large populous towns 
re not to be expected. Bennington, ſituated near the ſouth-weſt 
ner of the ſtate, is one of the moſt handſome and largeſt. It is alſo 
one of the oldeſt towns in the ſtate, being firſt ſettled about the year 
1764, and is a thriving town, and has been, till lately, the ſeat of 
overnment. . | 7 
Windſor and Rutland, by a late act of the legiſlature, were alter- 
ately to be the ſeat of government. The former is ſituated on Con- 
necticut river, and may contain about 2000 inhabitants; the latter lies 
upon Otter Creek, and contains upwards of 1,800 inhabitants. Both 
pre flouriſhing towns. Guilford, Brattleborough, Putney, Weſtmin- 
ſer, Weathersfield, Hartland, Norwich, and Newbury, are conſide- 
able towns, lying from ſouth to north, on Connecticut river. New- 
bury is the ſhire town of Orange county, which comprehends :50ut 
hree-eighths of the whole ſtate, and contains upwards of 1000 inhabi- 
ants, It has a court-houſe and a very elegant meeting-houſe ſor 
ongregationaliſts, with a ſteeple, the firſt erected in the beg The 
elebrated Coos meadows or intervales, commence about nine miles 
elo the town. Newbury court-houſe ſtands on the high lands back 
om the river, and commands a fine view of what is called the | 
D* Bow, which is formed by a curious bend in the river. It is one of 
be moſt beautiful and fertile meadows in New England. At the ſea: 
on when nature is dreſſed in her green attire, a view of this meadow 
rom the high lands is truly luxuriaut. . 

dhaftſbury, Ponal, Mancheſter, Clarendon, Poultney, Pawlet, 
Danby, and Charlotte, are conſiderable and flouriſhiug towns, weſt of 
be mountain, In the town of Orwell, is Mount Independence, at the 
uthern extremity of Lake Champlain, oppoſite to which is Ticonde- 
0m, in the ſtate of New Vork. | 
ConsTrTuTIon,—The inhabitants of Vermont are governed by their 
m laws, independent of congreſs and the ſtates. The declaration 
lich they made by their repreſentatives in convention, at Windſor, 
u the 25th December 177%, and which chiefly compoſes their conſti- 
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ilding tion, breathes as high a ſpirit of liberty as that of any other ſlate. 
tally, bey afſert that all men are born equally free—with equal rights, and 
Tue ght to enjoy liberty of conſcience freedom of the preſo— trial by 
0 


n —power to form new fates in vacant countries, and to ate 
Par own internal police—that all elections ought to be at all 
wer is originally in the people - that government ought to be inſti- 

of the community—and that the commu 


ed for the common good 


» 


nity have 2 er ment that every meula 
of ſociety bath a right to protection of life, liberty, and property 
in return, is band contribute his proportion of expence- of thy 
protection, and give his perſonal ſervioe when neceflary—that the py 
ple have a right to bear armg—but-no ſanding armies ſhall be m 
tained in time of peace—that the le have a right to hold they 
ſelves, their houſes, papers; and poſſeſſiags, free from ſearch or ſeim 
and thereforewarrants, without oaths firſt made, affording ſufficient fou 
dation for them, are contrary to that right, and ought not to be gung 
that no perſon ſhall be liable to be tranſported out of this ſtate fy 
trial for ny offence committed within it, &c. 1 

Each inhabited town throughout the ſtate, has a right to ſend oy 
repreſentative to the aſſembl yy. | . 

The ſupreme exechtiye power is veſted in a governor, lieutena 
governor, and twelue counſellors, to be .choſen annually in the ane 
manner, and veſted with the fame power as in Connecticut. 

Every perſon of the age of 21 years, who has refideg in the ſay 
one whole year prior ot the election of repreſentatives, and is df 1 
quiet peaceable behaviour, and will bind himſelf by his -oath to 6 
what he ſhall in conſcience judge to be moſt conducive to the he 

ö of the ſtate, ſhall be entitled to all he privileges of a freeman t 

s tate, | | 

Each member of the houſe of repreſentatives, before he takes his ſa 
muſt declare his belief in one Godin futute rewards and puniſhmey 
and in the divinity of the ſcriptures of the OW and New Teſtama 
and -auſt profeſs the prqteſtam religion. * vl 

The. ſupreme court, and the ſeveral. courts of common pleas of ii 
Nate, befides the powers uſually exerciſed ſuch courts, have tl 
like powers of a court of chancery. All proſecutions are to be 0 
anenced iu the name, and by the authority of the freemen of the e 
of Vermont. The legiſlature are to regulate entzils {© as to prend 
Perpetuities. 8 . | 
| HisToay.—-The ſouth part of the territory of Vermont was forme) 
claimed by Maſſachuſetts. As early as the year 3718 that goverume 
had granted farty-nine thouſand acres, comprehending part of the pi 
ſent towns of Brattleborough, Fulton, and Putney, as an equivar 
to the colony of Connecticut, for ſome lands which had been gratt 
by Maſſachuſetts within the limits aſ the Connecticut charter. F. 
year 1725, the government of Maſſachuſetts erected a fort in the ue 
-of Ne Araund this fort were begun the firſt ſettlenar 6 
within the preſent limits of Vermont, On a final adjuſtment det 
diſpute between Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire, the preſent ud 
dictional line between Vermont and Maſſachuſetts, was run and em 
bliched, in the year 1741. From that time, until the year 1704, rer 
territory was canſidered as lying within the juriſdiction of New Cai | 
ſhire. During this period, numerous grants were made; and, # 
the year 1760, ſame. . conſiderable ſettlements were begun unde Aud 
autharity of that province. In the year 1764, by order of the Lug Wie no 
Britain, this territory was annexed to the province of New Yo 
The government of that province pretended to claim the right ol e 
as well as juriſdiction, and held the grants e under 9 GW 
Hampſhire to be void. This occafioned a long ſeries of altere, 
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7 contention between the ſettlers and claimants under New Hamp- 
ire and the government of New York, and which, at the comtnence- 
nend of the late revolution, terminate in the eſtabliſnment of a ſepa- 
Ke jurildiQtion in the preſent ſtate of Vermont. This diſpute -was 
inally compromiſed by commiſſioners appointed by the ſtates of New 
Vork and Vermont, and the claim of New York, both to juriſdiction 
nd property, extinguiſhed in conſideration of the ſum of 40,000 - 
dollars to be paid by the ſtate of Vermont to that of New York; and 

March 1791 Vermont was admitted a member of the Fedetal 
mon. ; a . » F 5 >, 23% 4 
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Bouxpaxres,--BouxpeD, north, by the Province of Lower: Carigdt ; 
*) by the 'Dittrit of Main and the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth; by Maſ- 
buſetts; weſt, by the weilern bank of Connecticut fivet ; contain 
z 9,461 ſquare miles, ot 6,054,240 acres ; of which at leaſt 100,000 
ces are tert. — ö 0 

Dryniows. This ſtate is divided into the five e | 
nich are ſubdivided into 214 townſhips and locations, moſt ef which 
e about ſix miles ſe 1 1171 | 5 ; 


FD 


ounties, 235 8 Counties. Chief An | 
Portſmouth Hillifborough . _ :; Amherſt 
Congerd ee | 
over | F Hayerhi 
Durham Grafton Plymouth 


alt, at its ſouth · eaſt corner, In this diſtance there are feveral coves 

t fiſhing veſſels; but the only harbour for ſhips is the entrance of 
ſcataqua river, the ſhores of which are rocky. The ſhore is moſt 

andy beach, adjoining which are ſalt marſhes, interſected by creeks. 
m the ſea no remarkable high lands in New Hampſhire «peat, 
rer than 20 or 30 miles. The fieſt ridge, by the name of the 
ne Hills, paſſes through Rocheiter, Barrington, and Notti 1 
| the ſeveral ſummits are diſtinguiſhed by different names. Be- 
unh el theſe are ſeveral higher detached mountains. Farther back, 
e kg vountains rife ill higher, and among this third * 
Ney, and Kyarfarge, are the princi 4. Beyond theſe is the 1 

he oer which divides the branches of Conneckicut and Mertim 

der en, denominated the Height of Land. Thirty miles north of 
61G EE is Sunapee, and 49 miles farther, in the direQion, is 


* * 
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Mooſchillock motintain, The xi 
ing the waters of the river Con r 
Here the mountains riſe. — and the moſt elenatel 
| CONS in his range, are the, White Mountains. The lands weſt of 
this laſt mentioned range of mountains, bordering « on Connecticut riyet 
axe interſperſed with extenſive meadows or intareyles,: rich and wel 
- watered. a 
Mobnr ans. New Hampſhire i is, interſeRed by. feveral ranges o 
mountains, among which is the celebrated Monadnock, which hes 19 
miles north of = ſouthern boundary of the ſtate, and 22 miles eaſt of 
Connecticut river, The elevation of this mountain above the level d 
the ſen, according to an exact menſuration, is 3254 feet. 'The- baſe 
of it is about five miles in diameter, from to ſouth, and three 
from eaſt to weft. Its ſummit is a bald rock ; and on the fides are 
ſome appearances of- the exploſion of ſubterrancous fire: In Wel 
river mountain, adjoining Connecticut river, in the townſhip of Cheſ. 
terfield, appearances of à fimilar nature are more viſible; Ft requent 
exploſions of fire and ſtoke have been emitted from this mountan, 
and the like appearances have of late been obſerved. 
| Offiapy Mountain lies adjoining the town of Moultonborou on the 
noxth- In this town it is o rved, that in a north-eaſt orm, the 
wind fa e mountain, like water over a dam; and wich 'fuch 
W as frequently to unroof houſes. 

Mooſehi Mountain is the -higheſt;of this. chain, ibe Whit 
1 It * N Ty the circumſtance of iy 
ing a remarkable range for M mountain is about 
54 weſtward of the White Mountains. From its kk 
flows Baker's river, a branch of Pemigewaſſet. Gn 
ſnow. has been ſeen, from the town of Newbury, on the zoth of June 
and — of Auguſt, and on the mountains intervening, called Ern. 
wn and Lincola' Moumain, fn, i fd, Yeo through 

w 


People who ye near theſe mountains, by noticing the vari 
movements of attfacted vapours, can form a pretty accurate judgriedt 
of the weather z and they hence ſtyle theſe mountains their Almanac. 
If a cloud is attracted by a mountain, and hovers on its top, they 
predict rain; and if, after rain, the mountain continues capped, the) 
expect a repetition of ſhowers,, A ſtorm is preceded for ſeveral hout 
by a roaring of the mountain, which may be heard at the diſtance of 10 
or 12 miles. 
But the White Mountains are by far the moſt ſtupendous of any i 
this ſtate or i in New England, and perhaps are the moſt remarkable > 
any within the United States. 
They are undoubtedly the higheſt land in New England, and, i 2 
clear, weather, are diſcovered before any other land, by veſſels comin 
in to the eaſtern coaſt ; but by reaſon of their white appearance, an 
frequently miſtaken for clouds. They are viſible, on the land at th 
diſtance of 80 miles, on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides ; they appen 
higher when viewed from the north. eaſt, and it is ſaid, they are dc 
from the neighbourhood of Chamblee and Quebec. The Indian“ 2 
them the name of Agiocochook : They had a very ancient tra 
that their . was once drowned, with all its inhabitants, exce 
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— flod-to: theſs 


8 they neves venture to 


ſometimes led to 
fitions have been 


$ 10 1 ie 1 n reported, that at immenſe and inabceſſible 
| of: eights, there have been ſeen tarhuncles, which are ſuppoſed to ap- 
el of pear luminous in the ni Some writers, who have 


attempted to 
— an account of moutteins, have aſcribed the'whiteneſs of 
them to ſhining rocks, or a kind of white moſs ; and the higheſt ſum- 
nit has been deemed inaccoſſible, on ee. of the extreme cold, 
rhich threatens ta freeze the traveller in the midſt of ſummet: 
Nature has, indeed,” in that region, formed her works on n 
with r vjew many e ere 


ot, upon his firſt coming inte it, make an adequate judgment of 
;gits and diſtances; he will imagine every thing to be nearer and 
efs than it oy is, until, by experience, he — to correct his ap- 
rehenfions, and accommadate his eye to the magnitude and fijuation 
0 the objeQs around him. When — excited by the gran- 


the feenes preſented to 3 2 is nece to 
E d the imagination, and exerciſe j mathematical Po- 
ut 0 tfior I nd be invincible. FM | 
| fide The White Mountains are the on elevated part of a ci whe | 


anti Wie ctends north-eaſt and fquth-wveſt to an immenſe diſtance- _----: 
f their baſe is an —— , the hole circuit of which is tov | 
E than 60 miles, of ſuqanizs wichie chin area, dns 


1 the county around ths heing > wil- 
4 The greateſt number whic SIE 


igten ew, of which four are bald. Of thele-the three higheſt are the moſt 
anack. I ittant, being on the eaſtern fide of che cluſter 3 one of theſe is the 
o, they no. tain wh makes ſo majeſtic an appearance all along the ſhore of 
I, they he eaſtern counties of Maſſachuſetts: It has lately been di ir 4 
1] hour Sy the name of Movny W ammnoron © © ie. 

de of 10 C hls aconataks, thovs he odio 


2 miles, from the plain of Pigwacket, which brings the traveller to 


rated more thas feet above t 
himſelf in a valley. On the eaſt is a 
* lus ſeveral ſprings, one 
liver, a branch of Saco, — - ſouth another of Peabody 
Ir, a branch of Ameriſ Ry — runs north. From this. m- 
w, towards the welt, there 


n e two deep 
Pruce and fir, "The fri i compa of ok, core rk ry 


W 
The lower part A Rodd by 4 b gs” 
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. haue 6 . veneration for the 
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EM , 
r ſtories 3 


. A perfon who is unacquginted with a mountainous country, an- 


auth, on the horth-weſt "fide, Dr Tee 


he h of land, "horniven ace end Ameriſcoggia rivers.; At this . 
t there is f lebe of about a mile ſquare, part of which ig u thes- 


ov, fornctly 4 betver poud; with a dard 22 pack end. / Hens; = 
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mountain, out 
which is che tain of Ellis _ 
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1% _ NEW HAMPERS —= 
0 ſo thick and „as to bear a man's weight. Te 
immenſe bed of moſs, ſerves as a to retain the moiſture brought 
by the clouds and vapours, which are frequently riſing and: gath 
round the mountains; the thick growth of wood prevents the rays 
the ſun from penetrating to exhale it; ſo that there is a conſtant ſu. 
y.of water Jepoſited in the crevices. of the rocks, and iſſuing in the 
form of ſprings from every part of the mountain. 10 bp 
The rocks which compoſe the furface of the mountain, are, in fone 
parts, ſlate, in others flint; ſome ſpecimens of rock cryſtal have been 
found, but of no great value. No lime-ſtone has yet been diſcovered, 
though the moſt likely rocks have been tried with aquafortis, There 
is one precipice, on the eaſtern ſide, not only completely perpendicy. 
lar, but compoſed of ſquare ſtones, as regular as a piece of maſonry 
it is about five feet high, and from 15 to 20 in length. The upper. 
moſt” rocks of the mountain, are the common quartz, of a dark grey 
colour; when broken, they ſhow very ſmall ſhining ſpecks, but — 
is no ſuch appearance on the exterior part. The eaſtern fide of the 
mountain riſes in an angle of 45 degrees, and requires fix or ſeven 
hours of hard labour to aſcend it. Many of the precipices are ſo ſteey 
as to oblige. the traveller to uſe his hands, as well as his feet, and to 
hold by trees, which :diminiſh in ſize, till they degenerate into 
ſhrubs and buſhes.:. Above theſe, are low vines, ſome bearing red, and 
other blue berries; and the uppermoſt vegetation is a ſpecies of grak 
ealled winter-graſs, mixed with the moſs of the rocks. 

_. Having ſurmounted the upper and ſteepeſt precipice, there is a large 
aten, called the Plain. It is a dry heath, — of rocks covered 
with moſs, and bearing the appearance of a paſture, in the beging ne 
of the winter ſeaſon, In ſome openings, between the rocks, there m Wl 
ſprings of water, in others, dry gravel, Here the grous or heath - bi by 
reſorts, and is generally out of danger. The ſugar loaf, which tans BW lea 
en this plain is 2- pyramidal heap of. grey rocks, which, in ſone . no! 
places, are formed like winding ſteps: The traveller having gainet WI tai 
the ſummit, is recompenſed for his toil, if the ſky be ſerene, with « bit 
moſt noble and extenſive proſpect. On the ſouth-eaſt fide there is a view Wh are 
of the Atlantic ocean, the neareſt part of which is 65 miles in a dire I fon 
line. On the weſt and north the proſpect is bounded by the big ber 
lands which ſeparate the waters of Connecticut and 2 wh 

vers from thoſe of Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence. On the foiith, Wy ® 
it extends to the farthermoſt mountains of New Hampſhire, compre: Hot 
bending a view of the lake Winipiſeogee. On every fide of thele the 
mountains are long winding gulleys, beginning at the precipice below nd 
„the plain, and deepening in the defcent, In winter, the ſnow lodge Bi | 
in theſe gulleys, and being driven by the north-weſt and north-eaſt win I tut. 
from the top, is deepeſt in thoſe which are ſituated on the ſoutherly Wi An 
| fide. It is obſerved to lie longer in the ſpring on the ſouth, than a © 
the north-weſt fide, - which is the caſe with many other hills an Nev iy ! 
Hampſhire. «9 [CAE hν 10 tet 
During the period of nine or ten months, the mountains exhibby = 
more or. leſs of that bright appearance, from which they are dene 
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1er of 5 pale blue, ſtreaked with white; und after it ls wh * 


at the diſtance of 60 miles, they are altogether of the ſame 

Fe, nearly approaching a ſky- colour; while, at the fame time, — 
ed at the diſtance of eight miles, or leſs, they appear of the propef co. 
lour of the rock. Theſe changes are obſerved by people who live 
within conſtant view of them; and from theſe facts arid obſervations; 
it may with certainty be concluded, that the / whiteneſs of them is 
wholly cauſed by the ſnow, and not by any other vrhite ſubſtance; for 
in fact there ĩs none. oh n 

The height of the mountain was computed, in round numbers; at 
500 feet above the meadow in the valley below, and nearly 10,000 
feet above the level of the ſea. | eee Inge 

Theſe vaſt and irregular F pleniſhed with 
vater, —— 2 . caſcades, ſome of Axes 
fall in a icular ſheet or ſpout, others are winding and ſloping, 
others faread, and form a baſon in the rock, and thin guth in a ol. 
rat over its edge. To encompaſs theſe mountains, as the roads are 
laid out thraugh the eaſtern and weſtern paſſes, and round the north. 
ern fide of the whole cluſter, it is neceſſary to travel more than 70 
miles, and to ford eight conſiderable rivers, beſides many ſmaller 
ſtreams. The diftance between the heads of rivers, which 3 
ſuch different courſes, from this immenſe elevation, and which fall in- 
to the ſea ſo. many hundred miles, aſunder, is ſo ſmall, that a traveller 
may, in the courſe of one day, drink the. waters of Saco; — 
gin, and ConneQicut rivers. Theſe waters — rfectiy Hmp˙H,́ỹ 
and ſweet, excepting one brook, on the eaſtern ſide of Mount Waſh, 
ington, which bas a {aponaceous taſte, and is covered with a very thick 
and ftrong froth. It is. faid, that there is a part of the mountain 
where the magnetie needle refuſes to traverſe ; this is probably cauſed. 
dy a body of iron ore. It is alſo ſaid that a mineral, ſuppoſed to be 
lead, has been diſcovered near the. eaſtern paſs ; but that the ſpot cans 
fone WH not now be found, What ſtores the bowels. of theſes mountains con- 
ained WY tain, time muſt unfold, all ſearches for ſubterraneous treaſures m_ 
ith a WY hitherto proved fruitleſs. The moſt certain riches which they yie 
view are freſhets, which bring down the foil to the intervals below, and 
vel 
high 
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form fine mould, producing, by the aid of cultivation, corn and 
| berbage in the moſt luxuriant plenty. Almoſt every thing in nature, 
in 4 which can be ſuppoſed capable of inſpiring ideas of the ſublime and 
lt Mi becutifel, is in fac} hers realized. —— 
mpres Wi tions, rolling clouds, impending rocks, verdant woods, cryſtal ſtreams, 
thele me gentle rill, and the roaring torrent, all conſpire to amaze, to ſoothe, 
below {WH and to enrapture “. . A 
lodges Nvzas.— The moſt conſiderable rivers of this ſtate-are, Connecti- 
win cut, Ameriſcoggin, Saco, Merrimack, Piſcataqua, Upper and Lower 
ther Amonoofuck, beſides many other ſmaller ſtreams. AL 


han i Connecticut river, as before obſerved, is ſettled all the way nearly 
n New i b its fource. It extends. along the weſtern fide of New. Hampſhire 


about 170 miles, and then paſſes into Maſſachuſetts. It receives from 
* The, reader will find an daltehnien of theſe mountains in ths thind-win, | 
mac of Dr, Belknap's Hill Now ee whch te tor comp 
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Aitionoofack, which paſſes —— 
menadows; Iſrael river, n'romantic fiream, — 
is Joht's river, a deep mnfd ſtreum, 25 vr 30 yiirds wide, Fade 
low Iſrael river. This e is called Upper Coos. - Juſt abvyerhy 
ton of Hayerbill in Lower Coos, falls i Great or Lower Ambn⁰⁰ 
* wide, und which, turo milet from its mouthꝭ reveivn 
Wild Amonooſuck, 40 yards wide, from Franconia amd Linroln m. 
tains. Two or three hours heavy rain raiſes the water in this river in 
veral feet, and-occafions a current ſo furious, as to put in motion fiv©g 
| of a fobt in diameter; but its viotence foon ſabfides.” Proceeding 


ſouth to the Niaflaehuſetts Une, you pals Sugar, Cot, md Aeg 


rivers. 
At Walpble is = remarkable formerly known b the wad of 
the Great Fall, now defioinimated 's Falls, breadth uf 
the river above them is, in ſome phacgs ak, in others wot above M 
— # 3 the channel in bort ag fort, nd c ry 
WA 
This beautiful river, in its winle lage is Lined ach fide wit 
a great number of the moſt flpurifhi and plenſant towns in the United 
Stütes. In its whole courfe it prefety » ditace vi from v0 to lu 


e River is formed by the confluence of Bemigrewalſet 8d 


rivers; che former is = vety rapid .riven, and 
metirtain, ———— 
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| 8 the 
Baker's Aber, f. 
8 
the fame name. Ihe ſtream iſſues frem' the like — and 
in its courſe paſſes thivugh Fes 12 miles Jong, und from three u 
five broad. A few mites from its entrance into the waſſot, u 4 i 
ma e called the Wares, remarkable for the amber of fiſh which d 
| "The river is fo wide and fhallow, that the fiſhrrmen b. 
ä in a ſhort' time, or ebmpteb it into 4 arten 
channel, where they fix their gill nets, and take the \faſh 2s th ut 70 

up the ſtream. After the aſſet receives the waters uf 
piſeogee, it takes the nanie of Merrimack ; —— of ch ia 
1 direction, and 0 
paſſing over Hook Amuſkrag, and cet Falls, empties inn it 
the ra at gm. ma From the weft it receives Blaokwuter, Wh ad 


H | 
owow rivers. Contoocook heads, near Monadnock mountain, is very i tn 
rapid, and ro or v4 nies from its mbuth is 100 yards de. Juſt before 
its entrance into the Merrimack, it branches und Nr. n 
Iſland of about five or 8 n e 
Falls, 5 


A bridge has 

in length, 2 wide, * — 1 
on each fide > is one tro the bertden of tia 
river. In the 5 — — the wood work, 2,000 tons of ti 
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A alley bn en arſe thi ive} ow nt 
ente —4 two in Maſſachuſetts. 
| The Fiſemaqud isthe only latge river hoſe whole rourleis in New 
x: Its head is u pond in the. north-eaſt ooruer af the townof = 

akefield, and its general courſe thence, to the ſea, is fouthdouth- 
t about qo miles. K divides New Hampſhire from York. oquity, 
in the Difin& vf Maint, und is cated Salmon Fall River, ſrom Tt 
he | to the lower falls at Berwick z where it aſſumes the name of 
wanne which it bears till It meets with Cochecho River, 
dich comes from Dover, when both run together in ene channel, to 
v Point, where the weſtern branch meets it. From this 
— fon, the river is ſo rapit that it never freezes ; the 
Liſtance is feven miles, und the coucke generally from fouth to fouth- 
aft, The weſtern branch 5s formed by Scvamſdot River, which comes 
Exeter, Winnicot River, which comes through Greenland, un 
Lamprey River, which divides Newmarket fro Durham. Theſe 
empty imo u bay four miles wide, called the Great Bay. The water, 
in its farther progrefu, is contracted inte 2 leſſer bay, and then it 
receives Oyſter River, which runs through Durham, und Back River, 
which comes from Dover, and at meets with the main frewts 
at Hilton's Point, The:tade riſes into all theſe bays, and branches 
= far ws the lower falls an each river, and forms a moſt rapid vurront, 
eſpecially at the ſeaſon of the freſhets, when the ebb continues about 
tro hours bonger than the flood; and were it not for the wamprous 
— the indentingi of the ſhore, the ferries would alot 
be impaſſable 

At the lower Galla i the ſever brunches of the river, are Ling 
places, whence hanber and other prodace is „ and 
er boxts from below diſcharge their lading ; ſo that in each river chere 
u 2 convenient trading place, not more than twelve or fifteen miles 
diſtant from Portſmouth, with which there is conſtant cotnmunicition 
by every tide,” Thus the river, from is form, aud. the fituaticn of its 
branchen, P of navigation and 


* At-Diver low lth week. of land between the mavin branch of Piſos- 
aqua and Back River, about two miles long, and half a mile wide, 
ring gently along au fin Toad, and declining on each fide. 
It ou an extenſive and variegated proſpect of the rivers, bays, 
ee ni ene — admired by 

rs @s un ſttuntion for à city, military gentlemen 
for a fortreſs... rr m5 are; Gag yr needs eto 
bnce been removed to Odchecho Falk, about 2 
and this 3 ir almoſt deſerted of inhabitants. 

Saco Rivers, are in the Diſtrict of 
n — Main 
Laxes —Winnipiſcogee Lake, is the largeſt collection öf water in 
New Fammplhire. It ie about 24 miles in from ſouth-eaſt to 
northeweſl, and of unequal breadth, from three to twelve miles. 
&t is full of) idands, ant! is fupplied with namerous rivulets from the 
mountains, This he n froren about three — 
year, and many dirighs and ams, from the 
ton the ice, In ſummer it is 2 its whole ength. The — 
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Eber theft cal al of te luke is iam Dont ay 


the tide flows. 0 8 on . 
The other conſiderable lakes, are Um the north-eaſt eig 


„ 

ner of the ſtate, and partly in the Diſtrict of Maine, 
pee, and Great Offapy. ee TR 13:4 
Sor, any Propuctions,—Of theſe there are a variety in this ftaty 
The intervale lands upon the margin of the large rivers are the mal 
valuable, becauſe they are overflowed:and enriched every year, by thi 
water from the ' uplands, which brings down a fat ſlime or ſediment 
There are generally two ſtrata. of intervale lands, on the borders of the 
large rivers, one is overflowed every year, the other, which is cou 
derably higher, only in very high freſkets. Theſe intervale lands ar 
of various breadths, according to the near or remote fituation of the 
hills. On Connecticut River, they are from a quarter of a mile tot 
mile and a half on each fide; and it is obſervable, that they yiell 
wheat in greater abundance and perfection than the fame kind of ſul 
' eaſt of the — of land, Theſe lands, in every part of the ſtate 
yield all the other kinds of grain, in the greateſt perfection; but ut 
not fo good for-paſture as the uplands of a proper quality. The wid 
Jpreading hills are generally much eſteemed as warm and rich; rocky; 
moiſt land, is accounted good for paſture; drained ſwamps haves 
deep mellow ſoil; and che valleys between hills are generally very p 


Apples and pears are the moſt common, and the principal fruits culs 
tivated_in this ſtate. No good huſbandman thinks his farm complen 
without an orchard. IF e 1. 
Agriculture is the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of this ſlate, 
Beef, pork, mutton, poultry, wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, pull 
butter, cheeſe, flax, hemp, hops, eſculent plants and roots ; article 
e always find a market, may be produced in abundance n 
Txape, &c.—The inhabitants in the ſouch · weſtern quarter of thi 
ſtate, generally carry their produce to Boſton. In the middle and 
northern part, as far as the Lower Coos, they trade at Portſmouth, 
Above the Lower Coos, there are yet no convenient roads diredly te 
the ſez coaſt, hich circumſtance may probably be aſſigned as a rea 
Jon for their trade being carried to ſo diſtant quarters. The peoplt 
on the upper branches of Saco River, find their neareſt market # 
2 in the Diſtrict of Maine; and thither — i 
Jpper Coos have gene carried their produce; ſome have gone u 
the other —— New York — a a ſurvey lately made, 
it was found that a road from the upper Amonooſuck, -which-emprs 
into Connecticut River, to the head of navigation, in Kennebeck 
River, would be very practicable; the diſtance 80 or go miles; 51 
third part of that diſtance from Kenebeck, is already roads and ſettle 
The ſtaple commodities of New Hampſhire are ſhips, lumber, pro 
vifions, fiſh, horſes, pot and pearl aſhes, and flax ſeed all of which 
compoſe part of their exports. Dried fiſh furniſhes a capital /artic| 

| of export; as do alſo pickled fiſh; ſuch as ſalmon, ſhad, the alewitt, 
c. The articles of import eonfiſt chiefly of rum, wine, porten 
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The value of theſe imports are generally regulated by the Boſton 
-arket, Ships are built in all the towns contiguous to the river Piſca- 
aqua and its branches, and their number has of late greatly encreaſed, 
id their purpoſes are highly encouraged, which. clearly evince that 
e ſueceſs of their fiſhery, which is another important branch of their 
le, is rapidly advancing. - oberg? Heh 5 1 
The different manufactures ars pot and pearl aſhes, maple ſugar, 
ricks and pottery, and ſome iron, not ſufficient, however, for home 
onſumption, though it might be made an article of exportation. 
Baxx,—The Bank of New Hampſhire, was eſtabliſhed at Portſ- 
$ art zouth in 1792, which is declared to continue 50 years; under the 
f the zanagement of a Preſident, and ſeven directors. The capital ſtock 
0 U 60,000 dollars; and the ſtockholders have liberty to increaſe it to 
1 200,000 dollars ſpecie, and 100,000 dollars in any other ftate, 1 
{ fol Rzutcion, CnaxAcrEA, &c.— The inhabitants of New Hampſhire, 
ſtate; ike the ſettlers in all new countries, are, in general, a hardy, robuſt, 
it us Wittive, brave people. The advantages of early education have not 
vide deen ſo generally enjoyed as could have been wiſhed, in con e 
ocky; which there has hitherto been a deficiency of perfons 7 
aue 1 ualified to fill the various departments of government. But ſince the 
7 pro. W'cvolution, the means of information and improvement have been in- 
eaſed and extended, and this political evil in a great meaſure reme- 
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aplen The free indulgence of ſpiritous liquors, has been, and is ſtill, one 
| the greateſt faults of many of the people of New Hampſhire, eſpe- 
ſlate, ally in the neighbourhood of the river Piſcataqua and its branches, 
pull; nd wherever the buſineſs of getting lumber forms the principal em- 
rticles Wployment of the people. In travelling up the country, i affords plea- 
net in ure to obſerve the various articles of produce and manufacture coming 
Mo market; but in travelling down the country, it is equally diſgultfol | 
A this e meet the ſame teams returning, loaded with caſks of rum, along 
le and With fiſh, ſalt, and other neceſſary articles. Among huſbandmen, cy- 
nouth, der is the common drink. Malt liquor is not fo frequently uſed as ita 
Qly te Ywboleſomeneſs deſerves. But after all, there are no perſons more to- 
a rea; baſt and healthy than thoſe whoſe only or principal drink is the ſim-' 
people rle element, with which nature has univerſally and boyntifully ſup- 

rket u lied this happy land. | 41458 

ants of BW The principal denominations of Chriſtians in this ſtate, are Congre3 
zone in WWeitionaliſts, Preſbyterians, Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, and Quakers. 
made, There is a ſmall ſociety of Sandemanians, and another of Univerſal- 
mptics ite, in Portſmouth. | 1 "I 
nebeck The people in general throughout the ſtate, are profeſſors of the 
; 3 i chriſtian religion, in ſome form or other. There is, however, a fort 
 ſertles et wiſe men, who pretend to reject it; but they have not yet been 
dle to ſubſtitute a better in its place. ; 


, pro The citizens of this ſtate have lately formed for themſelves a new 
which W*publican conſtitution of government, upon the ſame general princi- 
article les with their former one. . e gee I 
lente, . Corr ren, Acapemrs, &c.—The only college in this ſtate is in the 
porter, Wfmuhip of Hanover, fituated on s beautiful plain about half a mile 
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caſt of Connecti r i | 
Hon. William, Earl of who wos one ef its prinojpal be. ft 
 _nefaftors. It was founded by the late piqus and benevolent Dr. N 1 
zer "Wheelock, who, in 1769, obtained a royal chartaz, when 0 
ample privileges were granted, and ſuitable provi wade far the 4 
education and inſtrudtidn of, youth uf the Indian tribes, in 1 
_ writing, and all parts of learning which ſhould appear neceffary - 
vilizing the children of Pagans, as well as in all liberal arts ul 4 
ſciences, and alſo of Hritiſh youths and any others. The very humane * 
and laudable attempts which have been made to chriſtianine and ech. $ 
cate the Indians, have not, through their native untractablensſa, bert P 
crowned with that fucceſs which was hoped and expected. Its fitu, 6 
tion, in a frontier country, expoſed it, during the late war, to jay 
inconventencies, which impeded its proſperity. It flouriſhed, bowerer, 5 
amidſt all its embarraſiments, and is now ane of the-moſt grown ſe. : 
rinaries in the United States. 5 „ 1 
The funds of this college conſiſt chicfly of lands, which are inctei. 7 
ing in value, in proportion to the growth of the cauntry. | * 
| ſtudents are under the immediate government and: wifiryRia f 
2 preſident, * is alſo e of hiſtory, mathematics, natural * 
loſophy, and of languages; two tutors. | | 
The college is furniſhed with a handſome library, and a philaſophied Wil * 
apparatus tolerably complete. A new college, built ef wood, 150 by 4 
50 feet, and three ſtoreys high, was erected in 1786, contre 1 
roms for ſtudents. Its ſituation is elevated, healthful, and pleaſat, - 
commanding an extenſive pruſpect to the weſt. There are three othes F 
public buildings belonging to the college. £3882 5 4 
There are « number of academies in this ſtate ; the principal of 
which is at Exeter, which was incorporated by act of aflembly u 1 
1781, by the name of Phillips“: Exeter Academy. It is «very 5 
reſpectable and uſeful inflitution, under the inſpaction of a board d 
| truſtees, and the immediate goveryment and inſtruction of a precepter BN h. 
and an aſſiſtant. It has a fund of 15,c00L, a part of which is in land , 
not-yet productive. =D 8 a is : al 
At New Ipfwich is an academy, which was incorporated in 2969; ch 
and is ſaid to have a fund of about 1c0ol. ; but few ſcholars; ; a 
There is another academy at Atkinſon, incorporated in 1790, which 
has 1000 acres of land annexed to it. H 
At Amherſt is an academy, incorporated in 1791, by the name d 2 
the Aurean Academy.” Similar inſtitutions are forming at Char ya 
leftown, Concord, ard other places, which, with the peculiar aten. in 
tion which has lately been paid to ſchools, by the legifſature, md ei 
the eſtabliſhment of facial libraries in ſeveral towns, a A pleabing 0 
proſpect of the increaſe of literature and uſeful know in this flate. ap 
Curzy Towns. — Portſmouth is the largeſt town in this Rate. It i 
about two miles from the ſea, on the ſouth fide of Piſcataqua rita. 1, 
kt Contains near 700 dwelling houſes, and nearly as many other build, BY lt 
iags, befides thoſe for public uſes, which are three congregation BY of 
churches, one epiſcopal, one univerſaliſt, a fate-houſe, market-boult; Wi a 
tour {choal-houſes, 1 2 e ; ; Jor 
* harbour is one o 2 on tne continent, having a fuffcient he 
+ of water for veſſels any burthen, It is defended againſt b 


a . "33 
fins by” the adjacent nnd; in fuck a tiger; a3 that Wipe inay fe 
aur 1 hy any ſeaſon of the year. Beſides, the harbour is ſo 
wy Gt by nature that very little art would be neceſſary to render 
à impregnable; Its vicinity to the ſea renders it very convenient for 
aaval trade. A light-houſe, with a fingle light, ſtands at the entrance 
of the harbour. Ships of war have been built here; among others, the 
America, of 74 guns, launched November, 1982, and preſented to 
the king of France, by the Congreſs of the United States. The 
ing commerce of thi 2 is daily improving, as an inſtance of 
which, the number of its ſhips in 1797 was 66, and in 1798, the 
courſe of one year ons they multiplied to 96. V 
Exeter. This town is 15 miles ſouth-weſt from Portſmouth, fitu- 
ated at the head of navigation, upon Swamſcot, or Exeter River. The 
tide riſes here 11 feet, it is well fituated for a manufacturing town, and 
has already fix ſaw-mills, a fulling-mill, ſlitting- mill, paper-mill, ſnuff- 
mill, two chocolate and 10 griſt-mills, iron works, and two printing- 
offices. The public buildings are two congregational churches, a new 
and elegant academy edifice, a new and handſome court-houſe, and 
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2 gaol, The public offices of the tate are kept here. Formerly this 
town was famous for ſhip-building, but this buſineſs has not flouriſhed 
ince its interruption by the late aaa. 
Concord is a pleaſant, flouriſhing, inland town, fituated on the weft 
bank of Merrimack River, 54 miles weſt-north-weſt from Portſmouth. 
The general court, of late, have commonly held their ſeſſions here; 
and from its central ſituation, and a thriving back country, it will pro- 
dably ſoon become the permanent feat of government. Much of the 
14 trade of the upper country centers in this town, e 
Dover, Amherſt, Keen, Charleſton, Plymouth, and Haverhilh 
are the other moſt conſiderable towns in this ſtate. Haverhill is a 
* new, thriving town, on the eaſt ſide of Connecticut River, in Lower 
Coos, It is the moſt conſiderable town in the county of Grafton, and 
= has a well conſtrued court-houſe and a congregational church. "Init 
Is a bed of iron ore, which has yielded ſome profit to the proprietor ; 
alſo a quarry of free-ſtone, from which the people are ſupphed with 
159; chimney-pieces, hearth-ſtones, &c. It has alſo a fulling-mill and an 
uc mill, and many other excellent mill feats. 
Coxiosrrixs.— In the townſhip of Cheſter, on the main road from 
of Haverhill to Concord, is a circular eminence, half a mile in diameter, 
be and 400 feet high, called Rattleſnake Hill. On the ſouth fide, 10 
yards from its baſe, is the entrance of a cave called the Devil's Den, 
nd in which is a room 15 or 20 feet ſquare. and 4 feet high,” floored and 
circled by a regular rock, from the upper part of which are dependent 
gas BY = excreſcences, nearly in the forin and ſize of a pear, and, when 
ü Pprosched by a torch, throw out a ſparkling and beautiful luſtfe. . 
| In the town' of Durham is a rock, computed to weigh 60 or 70 tons. 
wa It lies ſo exactly poiſed on another rock, as to be my eaſily moved. 
—_ It is on the top of a hill, and appears to be natural. In the townſhip 
=> of Atkinſon, in a large meadow, there is a ſmall iſland of ſix or ſeven 
"Wy 2<7e5, which was formerly loaded with valuable pine timber, and other 
3 breſt wood. When the meadow is overflowed, by means of an arti- 
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been. Ness Ae widdle of de if i u nn peut, ib de bh 
gradually leſſening ever fince it was known, and is 2 covered 
with verdure. In this" place d pole 30 feet 


without finding bottom, In the water of chat "I have bee 
bh in plenty, which, when the mentow has 'oxerflowed, bave 


ared there, and when the water has been drawn off, have beta 
on the meadow, at _—— — 
_ Cana, —ln the year 1791, à canal was cut through the 
A 2 —— 

o Merrimack Rivet, t es, By t 2 1 
2 boats may be conducted with the utmoſt ry and ſafe 

Hisroxr,—The firſt diſcovery made by ke Englt of 
New Hampſhixe, was in 1614, Ne Job ith, _—_ 
the ſhore from Penobſcot to Cape Cod z and, in his route, diſcovetel 
2 Piſcataqua. On his return to England, he publiſhed a de- 

of the country, with a map of the coaſt, which he prrſentel 
| to Beines Charles, who gave it the name of Naw Koeln. The fir 
ſettlement was made in 1623. 

New Hampſhire was for may years under the j jutiſdliction of the Go 
vyernox_ of Maſſachuſetts, although they had a ſeparate and diſtin 
legiſlature. © They ever bore a proportional ſhare of the expenncs un 
Jevies in all enterpriſes, expeditions, and military exertions, whether 
Planned by the colony or the vrown, In every ſtage of the pppalitic 
that was made to the encroechments of the Britiſh parliament, the 
people, who ever bed a high ſenſt of liberty, cheerfully bore thar 
part, At the commencement of hoſtilities, indeed, while their cou- 
eil was appointed by royal mandamus, their patriotic ardour nu 
Shecked by theſe crown officers, But when freed from this reſtrtint, 
they flew 4agerly to the American ſtandard, when the voice of that 


. try declared: for war; and their troops had « large ſhare of the 
5 — and 8 as well as of the glory of decompliting teu 


5 Aarnter OF MAINE. 
| Srroarron anv Exrxxr. | 


Average length 200 bety 4 20 and 100 x E. lon. fromPli 
MY ma bn nh 1 43? and 480 15 N. lat. Uladelphu. 

; 88 ar 25,600;000 mores. | 

 Bovnbanzas:=The Diſtrict of "Maine, belonging” te Meſlachults 
bar which is ſhortly ex xpeRted to be erected into a ſeparate fame, 
| bounded, north, by Lower Canada, from which it is ſeparated by tk 
| kigh lands; caſt, by the river St. Croix, and à line drawn due nor 
from its ſource to faid ki lands, which divides it from the Pro 
| ; louth, by the Atlantic Ocean; well, 
; From which it is divided for about 90 miles, by i 
Fun Wer vn thence by le dn cork, fn pen 
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deut tho les, to latitude 35 300 north, to the Province of Lower 
The Old Provines of Maine (included in the above limits) is 

bounded on the woft by New Hampfhire ; ſouth, by the Atlantic 

Deccan; and north and north-eaſt, by the land called in fome maps 

Sagadahock. It was ſuppoſed, at the time of its being mae 8 pro 

vince, to have been 720 miles {quars z but by a ſettlement of the line, 

ia 3737, on the part or fide adjoining New Hanipſhire, the form 

the land was reduced from a ſquare ts that of a diamond. The Old 

Provines of Maine contained, therefore about 9,609 ſquare miles. 
Drvist0ns:—The Diftrift of Maine is divided into five counties, vis. 
York _ 4% 27 - be | York 

Cumberland + +» +» +. Portland 


Linas > 1 Hallowell 


Hane + + +  Periobſcot 

Waſhington + + Machs 

Fact or Tus Counter, Sor, and Ciara, —The iſtrict of Maine; 
though an elevated tract of country, cannot be called moyintainous: 
A great proportion of the lands are arable and exceedingly fertile, 
45 between Penobſcot and Kennebeck rivers, On parts 
of the ſes coaſt, the . 
talily be remedied, by manuring it with « marine vegetable, 
rock-weed, which grows on the rocks between high and low water 
mark, all along the fliores, and from the muſcle beds which are formed 
on the foes ant in coves on various parts of the ſea ſhore. This-rock- 
weed makes a moſt excellent manure, and the ſupply is immenſe; It 
generally grows, in this diſtri, on all the ſhores thay are waſhed by 
the ſea; and the breadth of the border is in proportion to the height: 
the tide riſes, which, in the eaſtern part of the diſtri; is nearly 30 
feet, It is eftimated that there are 4000 acres of this tock-weed on 
this coaſt, and that each acre will produce annually 10 loads, 7 

has 
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in the whole 80,000 loads of the beſt manure, to loads of which, ſp 

upon an aore, is reckoned ſufficient for three years. The country 

a large proportion of dead ſwamps, and ſunken lands, which are eafily 
drained, and leave a rich, fat ſoil. The interior co is univerſally 
repreſented as being of an excellent ſoil, well adapted both for — 
3 The in general are eaſily cleared, having but li 


The diſtric of Maine may naturally be conſidered in three diviſions, 
The firſt, comprehendin the tract lyin eaſt of Penobſeot river, of f 
bout 4,500,000 acres— The ſecond, and beſt tract, of about 4, o, % ͥ | 
res, lying between Ponobſcot and Kennebeck rivers—The third, firſt 
ET IN Ta waa 
| on for v in part of thi , 4 
" littoen days ſhorter than it is in the ſouthern, or rather duch . 
eltern part; bug there is no great difference in the. quantity oi E 
ich falls in the various parts of it. | | * 
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136 neunter OF MAINE. ” | 
The ſoil on the ſea coaſt is hard, and reluQant to the plough 5 hai 
farther back from the ſea, it is productive; and the crops of grain arg 
caqual to any that can be procured in the weſtern parts of New Eng. 
land. This is, however, but a late diſcovery; for, until the America 
revolution, the greater part of the bread which was conſumed. in the 
diſtrict was brought from the middle ſlates. e 
The weather in the Diſtrict of Maine, as well as in every part of 
Narth America, is found to be colder, than it is in the ſame degree of 
ktityde on the other continent. | | : 
However diſagreeable the winters of a northern climate may he, 
yet the northern part of every country is more healthy than that part 
which is nearer to the equator ; as it is well known that the human race 
has encrefiſed between the goth and goth degrees of latitude, much be- 
yond what it has any where elle, - 5 | 
The weather in this country is more regular in the winter than in 
more ſouthern ſtates. The cold commences about the middle of De- 
cember, and ſpring opens the laſt of March; during this time the pong 
and freſh water rivers are paſſable on the ice, wr ſleighing continues 
uninterrupted by thaws, which are common in the three ſouthern Nen 
England States. Although vegetation, in the ſpring, commences 
earlier in theſe ſtates than in the Diſtrict of Maine, yet in the latter i 
is much more rapid. The elevation of the lands, in general, the pu. 
rity of the air, which is rendered ſweet and ſalubrious by the balſamic 
qualities of many of the foreſt ttees; thg limpid ſtreams, both large 
and ſmall, which abundantly water this country, and the regularity of 
the weather, all unite to render this one of the healthieſt countries 
the world. | . 2 
 Rivgns, Laxes, &c.— This diſtrict has an extenſive ſea coat, fur- 


niſhed with an abundance of ſafe and commodious harbours j beſides 


which there is a ſecurity given to navigation, on ſome part of the coat 
by what is called the Inland Paſſage, . Almoil the whole coaſt north-cal 

ef Portland is lined with iſlands, among which veſſels may generally 
anchor with ſafety. + - : 3 

This country is watered by many large and ſmall rivers. The prin- 
cipal are the following, proceeding from eaſt to weſt. St. Croix, by 
the natives called cadava, a ſhort river, iſſuing from a large 
pond in the vicinity of 8 - John's river; remarkable only for its form- 
Ing a part of the eaſtern boundary of the United States. This river 
falls into the north ſide of Paſſamaquoddy Bay, 12 miles north: eat 
and by north of the Shoodac river. Next is Paſſama quoddy River; 
which, with the Shoodac from the weſt, fall by one mouth into Paſls 
maquoddy Bay. Oppoſite Mount Deſart Iſland, which is about 15 
miles long and 12 broad, Union River empties into. a large bay. Be- 
tween Shoodac and Union rivers, are Machias, Chandler's, Pleaſant; 
and Naraguagas rivers; all inconſiderable. Thirty or 40 miles welt af 
Union river is the noble Penobſcot, which riſes in two branches from 
the highlands, Between the ſource of the Weſt Fork, and its junio 
with the eaſt,*is Mooſehead Lake 30 or 40 miles long and 15 wide 
The eaſtern branch paſſes throngh ſeveral ſmaller lakes. From the Fork 
as they are called, the Penobſcot Indians paſs to Canada, up either 
branch, principally the weſt, the ſource of which they ſay is not mom 
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an 20 miles from the waters that 'empty into the river St. Lawren 
I the Forks is a remarkable high mountain. From the Forks dow 
J Indian Old Town, fituated on atr ifland in this river, is about 
o miles, 40 of which the water flows in a ſtill, ſmooth ſtream, and in the 
hole didlance there are no falls to interrupt the paſſing of boats, In- 
is diſtance, the river widens and embraces a-large number of ſmall 
lands; and about half way receives two conſiderable tributary fireams,. 
ne from the eaſt and the other from the weſt, whoſe mouths are.nearly 
ppoſite each other- About, 60 rods below Indian Old Town, are the 
reat Falls, where is a carrying place of abont 20 rods ; thence 1 
niles to the head of the tide, there are no falls to obſtruct boats. 
eſſels of 30 tons come within a mile of the head of the tide. Thence 
>; miles to the head of the bay, to the ſite of old Fort Pownal, the 
iwer flows in a fetty ſtraight courſe, and is eaſily navigated. Paſſing 
y Majaba als, on the eaſt, 7 miles, and Owl's Head about 20 
alles 2 the weſt you enter the ocean. ö 5 
This river, for beauty and uſefulneſs, may be confidered as the firſt 
n the diſtrict, There is none that _ it for-eaſe and ſafety of navi- 
tion, or exceeds it in plentifulneſs of fiſh, the'excellency of its timber; 
r the commodiouſneſs of its mill privileges. 80 | 


Proceeding weſtward, over St. George's, Pemaquid, Damariſcotta, 
nd Sheepſcot rivers, which extend but a little way into the country, 
Kennebeck, which, next to Penobſcot, is the fineſt river in this 


- ho 
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puntry. | 33 
Three miles from the Chops, the iſland called Swan Iſland, divides 
he waters of the river. This iſland is found to be feven miles long, 
nd was anciently the ſeat of the Sachem Kenebis, who ſold, or pre- 
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ur- ended to {ell all the country on both ſides of the river, and alſo the 
des land. The river Kennebeck is ſaid to have taken its preſent appella- 
at ion from a race of Sagamores of the name of Kenebis. The waters 
alt chich form Swan Iſland, are navigable on both ſides of it, but the 
lr bannel on the eaſt ſide is moſtly uſed. Thirty-eight miles from the 
ea, is a (mall iſland, called by the natives Nahunkeag, which ſigni- 
rin- es the land where eels are taken. Within three miles of this iſland, 
by WE {mall river coming weſt, from ponds which are in the town of 
ge 'inthrop, runs into the Kennebeck, and is known by the name of 
m. obbeſeconte, as we pronounce it, but by the Indians was called Cob- 
wer Dy which in their language is the land where ſturgeon are 
ealt en, = | 92 
ver; . Six miles further up the river is the head of the navigable waters. 
1 us 15 a baſon 46 miles from the ſea, and very c ious for the 
15 {Wſpochoring of veſſels. ; 9 275 f 
Be- On the eaſt bank of the ſmall fall which terminates the navigation 
fant; Ie the Kennebeck, is Fort Weſtern, which was erected in the year 
{ of 752. From that fort to Taconnet Fall it is eighteen miles. This is 
from! - great fall of water; and on the bank of it, on the eaſtern ſide of the 
ion ver, is the fort which was erected under the orders of Governor 
ride- i birley, in the year 17 54, and called Fort Halifax, This fort is on 
rk; Point of land, which is formed by the confluence. of the Sebaſtacook 


ither With the Kennebeck, by which the latter is increaſed one-third by the 
more Vaters of that river. The Sebaſtacook comes from lakes nearly north 
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at 50 miles diſtance from The main brinth f 
Kennebeck, winding into the ee, forms a neeeſſity for ſevend 


which is gained by five on the dry land. At 100 


' the lake contains three times us much water as ” und in Lake 


this lake, and from theſe the waters run by many channels io te 


| by ſeveral ſpecies of valuable fiſh, in the ſeaſon ſuited to their kink 


- and ale wives 
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che uppe FN of the river Connecticut. Several ſurv 
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| port of Wilcaflet, in the townſhip of Pownalborough. 
| Speaking, i is but the main weſtern branch of the Kennebeck. 1 


ia hic courſe it plſes within $76 miles of the ber, and turding 


fiream called Sandy River, loſes its waters in the Kennebeck, a4 


X courſe; 
diſtance along fide the river Chaudiere, which carries the waters fra 
| the high bands f 


0 Norridgewock, iſſues from « body of waters which lie north 
- Shout 20 miles from the confluence of the two branches. Thek 
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for'the ſpace of 15 o miles, 
Thirty miles boxe Fort Halifax, 65 the rivers RO Np 


int where the ancient town of Norrid — Forty orty miles & 
uno fre nn the river CO 


The Kennebeck wh u eng. ** the eaſtern b 


carrying places, one oof which, called the Great C g Place, is fg 
miles acroſs, and the river's courſe gives a diftance hey * N 


perhaps more, from the mouth of che eaſtern branch, the Prom of th 
main or weſtern branch of the Kenneberk, is found extended 4 guy 


into the St. Lawrence, 
There are no lakes, but ſome few ſmall ponds and moruſſes u ihe 

ſduroe of this branch. The carrying-place from boatable waters in iy 

to boatable waters in the river Chaudiere, is only five miles over, 
The eaſtern branch of the Kennebeck, which unites with the othei 


waters are called Mooſe Pond or Mooſe Lake. The r of the lil 
are fo crooked that the body of waters has an irre figure; byt 


There are very high mountains to the act and weſt d 


Verrenee. 
The Kennebeck affords great quantities of lumber, and is inhabited 


Salmon and tu are taken in great abundance there, and ſha 


ve the wants of the neceſſitous part of the lub. 
The n port fee the re 
been 


made acroſs the country, and the land is ſaid to he an of fumilb⸗ 
a good road at an ordinary expence. The town of Portland u 
conſider this as a riyalſhip to their claim upon the country beyond 
the White Mountains, to which there can be no reaſonable objedtion 
becauſe this kind of emulation tends much to n,, public 
intereſt, | 
Sheepſoot River is navigable 20 or 30 miles, and empties into the 
ocean a little to the eaſt of 1 On this river is the important 


Ameriſco oggin, now more generally called Androſcoggin, prope ropenly 
ſources ate north of Lake Umbagog: Its courſe is fouthwardly, ul 1 


approaches near the White Mountains, from which it receives M 
and 1 rivers; and then turns to the caſt, and then ſouth-eaſt, 


$. 


erry Mevting Bay, OY it 
* the ſea. Former- 
55 to the 9 the ya Foo ſtream was called 
ck. r river are very. goed 1 
thin a- mile of Merry Meeting Bay theſe w | 
lately been o Cuſſen's River is between Veoeport and North 
farmouth, Royal's River empties itfelf into the ſea in North Yar- 
Preſumſcut is fed by Sebacuok Lake, and empties into Caſco 
1. ot of Portland. Noneſuch River paſſes to ſea through Scat- 
cough: it receives its name from its extraordinary freſhets. Dun- 
urwink are ſmall rivers as you paſs weſt. 
Saco River is one of the three largeſt rivers in this diſtrict. The 
xcipal part of its waters fall from the White Mountains; its courſe, 
me ence from its ſource, is ſouthwardly ; it then ſuddenly bends 
> the eaſt and crofſes into the Diſtrict of Maine, and then makes a 
ge bend to the north-eaſt, eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, embracing the fine 
pally of Fryeburg, in the county of York. Its general courſe 
hence to the ſea is ſouth-eaſt. Great and Little Oſſapy Rivers fall 
ito it from the weſt, This river is navigable for ſhips to Saco Falls, 
bout ix miles from the ſea. Here the river is broken by Indian 
land, over which is the poſt road. A brid is thrown over each of 
he branches. A number of mills are erected here, to which logs are 
ated from 40 to 50 miles above; and veſſels can come quite to the 


mi is to take in the lumber. Biddeford and Pepperellborough lie on 
der fide of the mouth of this river. Mouſom, York, and Cape 
* Ieddock Rivers, in the county of York, are ſhort and inconfiderable 


teams. 
Bars and cn. The principal bays are Paſſamaquoddy, Machias, 
enobſcot, Caſco, and Wells, Of theſe. Penobſcot and Caſco are the 
oft remarkable, Both are full of iſlands. Long Iſland, in the center 
{ Penobſcot Bay, is 15 miles in 3 and from two to three in 
* an incorporated towuſhi by the name of Ifleſbo- 
r Donger gt inhabitants, 14 « fine peninſula on the 
| ide of the „the Britiſh built a fort and made a ſettlement, 
uch is now the ſhire town in e The | 
Caſco Bay, are Cape Small Point on the caſt, and Cape * 2 
i the weſt. This bay is about 25 miles wide, and 14 deep 
n excellent harbour for veſſels of any burden, and Ea as a 2 with 2 
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15 


. ultitude of iſlands, ſome of which are nearly large enough for town- 
Pp. Wells? Bay lies between Cape Po — Cape Neddock. 
public 5 are many other bays of leſs note on this coaſt. _ 1 | 
KODVCTIONS,——T he ſoil of this country, in general, w it is 
— roperly fitted to receive * ſeed, appears to de very fri to the 


oth of w cats, peas, hemp, flax, as as 

e production o 24 7 all jade of culinary roots and gia lants, and for 

aglh graſs ; and alſo for Indian corn, eſpecially if the ford be pro- 

red from a more northern climate. Hops are the ſpontane 

| this country. It is yet problematical whether apple 3 2 fruit 
a will lourich in the northern and eaſtern parts of this diſtrict. It 

fd, however, that a century ago, there were orchards within, 

e county of Waſhington, about the Bay of Patſamaquoddy, which 

ere leltroyed after the French ſettlements at that were broken 


240  a$TRICT OF MAINE. ITS 
up. From ſom̃e experiments of the preſent inhabitants, the prefamy 
as rather againſt the growth of fruit trees. In the county. of York 
Fruit is nearly as plenty as in New Hampſhire. This country is unc 
anonly good gui e and large ſtocks of neat cattle may be 
ſummer and winter. . 95 I 
The natural growth of this country conſiſts of white pine and ſyna 
trees in large quantities, ſuitable for maſts, boards, and ſhingles : Th 
white pine is, perhaps, of all others the moſt uſeful and importat 
Maple, beech, white and grey oak, and yellow birch, may be coul 
dered as the principal growth of this country. The birch is a lu 
fGghtly tree, and is uſed for cabinet work, and receives a poliſh l 
anferior to mahogany. The outer bark, which conſiſts of a great nu 
ber of layers, when ſeparated, is as ſmooth and ſoft as writing pape 
and in ſome caſes is led 2s a. ſubſtitute for it. The low lands produd 
r. This tree is fit neither for timber nor fuel; but it yields a hi 
Fam that is highly prized. This balſam is contained in ſmall proty 
berances like bliſters, under the ſmooth bark of the tree. The firs 
an evergreen, reſembling the ſpruce, but very tapering, and neither al 
 Amimats,—Numerous flocks af deer, and ſome mooſe of a large firg 
Formerly inhabited this diſtrict; but few are now to be ſeen, eſpecialh 
an the weſtern parts of it. ; . 7 ON 1 | 
The animals common to. northern climates, fuch as the fox, bea, 
wolf, beaver, &c. are found here, and an animal, called by the u 
tives, buccarebou, of a ſize between the mooſe and the deer, wa 
Formerly found in this country. Cattle and harſes are here ell 
xaiſed; and the ſheep, on the Kennebeck River, are larger than B 
RES, the mutton is of a higher flavour, and the fleeces mud 
eavier. 3 | 
I be rattle-ſagke is the only paiſonous ſerpent in this diſtrict, and} 
ſeldom ſeen. . ! — 
Commerce, &c. From the firſt ſettlement of Maine, until the ye 
1774 or 1775, the inhabitants generally followed.the lumber trade i 
the neglect of agriculture, which for the time afforded an immedut 
profit. Large quantities of corn and other grain were annually import 
ed from Boſton and other places, without which it was ſuppoſed ti 
inhabitants could not have ſubſiſted. But the late war, by render 
. theſe reſources precarious, put the inhabitants upon their true al 
ſureſt intereſt, namely, the cultivation of their lands. The inhabitant 
now raiſe a ſufficient quantity far their own conſumption; though in 
many are ſtill more fond of the axe than of the plaugh. Their wa} 
nd 2 very good ; hemp has lately been tried, and with gret 
Aucceſs. | ; AS 
This country abounds with lumber of various kinds, ſuch as mal 
\ which of late, however, have become ſcarce; white pine boar 
hip timber, and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber manufactured from pi 
and oak ; theſe are exported from the different ports in immenſe qui 
- ities, ws; 3 
 Minzrats,—There is a ſpecies of ſtone in Lebanon, in the coun 
of York, which yields copperas and ſulphur; and mountain and b 
Iron dre have been found in ſome parts, and works erected for © 
ananufatture. 333 
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Sears or LIAN. The erection of a ebllege nb Caſed Dy 


* lated, and a charter granted by the legiſſature. Acude- 
oth a wy in Hallowell, Berwick, kan, and Machias have been in- 
cons 


corporated b the legiſlature, and endowed with handfome grants of 
the public — Another at Portland hös been inſtituted, but is not 
yet endowed. It is but juſt to obſerve, that town ſchools gre very 


 ecnerally maintained in moſt of the towns, and in many of the planta- 

oO ons, that are able to defray the expence ; and = ſpirit of improvement 
- Incre . 5 13 

cok, — owns Portland is the capital of the Diſtti&of Maine. It 

lar is fituated on a promontory in Caſco Bay, and was formerly x part of 


Falmouth. In July 1786, this part: of the ton, being the moſt 


n copulous and mercantile; and fituated- on the harbout, together with 
* the iſlands which belong to Falmouth, was incorporated by the name 


f Portland. It has a moſt excellent, ſafe, and capacidus harbour, 
which is ſeldom or never completely ftozen over. It is neur the main 
ocean, and is eaſy of accefs. The inhabitants carryoh a-conſidergble 
foreign trade, build ſhips, and are largety-concernedin the fiſhery, It 
is one of the moſt thrĩvi al tous in rer of 
Maſſachuſetta. Although three-fourths of it was laid in aſies by the 
Britiſh fleet in 199 5, it has fince been entirely rebuilt, and contains 
between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants. Among its public buildings are 
three churches, two for Congregationaliſts, und one for Epiſcopalians, 
and a handſome court-houſe, FC 

A light-houſe has been erected on u point of land called Portland 
Head, at the entrance of the harbour. It is a ſtone edifice, 72 feet 
ich, excluſive of the lanthorn, | | 

otk is 74 miles north-eaſt from Boſton, and ꝙ from Portſmouth, 
It is divided into two pariſhes of ' Congregationaliſts, York River, 
vhich is navigable for veſſels of 250 tons, 6 or 7 miles from the ſet 

paſſes through the town. Over this river, about a mile from the 
ſa, a- wooden bridge was built in 2761, 270 feet long, excluſive 


ac 1 at each end, which reach to the chunuel, and 25 
* t wide. +. 
e This torn, which is firuated in latitude 439 16, was ſettled us early 
rep 2 1630, and was then called Agamenticus, from a remarkable high 


nden dil in it, of that name, a noted land- mark for mariners. 5 
out the year 1640, a great part of this town was incorporated by 
Sr Terdinando Gorges, by name of Georgiana, He appointed a Mayor 
and Alderman, and made it a free port. In 1652, when it fell under 
the juriſdictiom bf Maſſachuſetta, it ifſumed the name of Yorks which 

it has ſince retained, | ) 8 
Hallowell is a very flouriſhing town, ſituated iu latitude 44% 10, at 
de head of the tide waters on Kenneberk River. That purt of Pow- 
uldorough, on Sheepſcort River, called Wilcafſet, is flourilhing, Its 
om pile" gation is greater, in proportion to, its ſise and number of inhabi- 
(. os, than that of any totyn in Maſſachuſetts. Penobſcet, and Ma- 
bias, are alſo towns of conſiderable and increafing imporrance; Bag» 
mm nnd 7 yr 72 tide > rare on Penobſcot River, 

dude 45%, it is t ought, „will, in a years, become a place 
228 {ery conſiderable trade. The other ton of * diaz, 
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Wells, Biddeford; Berwick, North Yarmouth, Bath, ' Brunſuig, 
Waldoborough, and Cambden. 4 Rana 
Poror arion, RxLIoron, Craractar, &c.—This territory has bee 
peopled by emigrants from Europe, but principally by people fro 
2 parts of New England, and by a rapid natural encreaſe. In 155 
the number of ſouls in this diſtrict did not exceed 10, 00; wherey, 
the preſent number, from a late computation, is ſuppoſed to be not lk 
than 120, 00. There are no peculiar features in the character of th 
people of this diſtrict, to diſtinguiſh them from their neighhours in Ner 
Hampſhire and Vermont. Placed as they are in like circumſtancy 
they are like them a brave, hardy, enterpriſing, induſtrious, hoſpite 
ble people. The prevailing religious ' denominations are Congreg, 
tionaliſts and Baptiſts ; there are ſome Quakers, a few Methodit 
Epiſcopalians, and Roman Catholics. - | | 
In 1794 there were 40 miniſters of the Cangregational denominatin 
in this diſtrict, and 11 vacant churches of the ſame denominatia 
There were alſo at this period a conſiderable number of ' Anabayti 
preachers, who were chiefly itinerant, two Preſbyterian miniſters, on 
' Epiſcopalian, and a' Roman Catholic miſſionary at Paſſamaquodg, 
Beſides theſe, there were 100 new towns and plantations in which u 
churches of any denomination were formed, many of which, eſpecial 
in the three lower counties, have, for a number of years paſt, receivel 
religious inſtructions from miſſionaries ſent among them by the ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel. | | 
' » The” conſtitution and government of this province is ſimilar to thi 
of Maſſachuſſetts, to which the reader is referred. | 
IxDIANSs.— The remains of the Penobſcot tribe are the only India 
ho take up their reſidence in this diſtrict. They conſiſt of abon 
100 families, and live together in regular ſociety at Indian Old Tom, 
which is ſituated on an and of about 200 acres, in Penobſcot Rive, 
juſt above the great falls. They are Roman Catholics, and have 
prieſt, who reſides among them and-adminiſters the ordinances, The 
5 a decent houſe for public worſtüp, with a bell, and anotie 
building where they meet to tranſact the public buſineſs of their tri 


In their aſſemblies all things 'are managed with the greateſt order ay: 
decorum. The Sachems form the legiſlative and executive author N 
of the tribe; though the heads of all the families are invited to be eo 


ſent at their periodical public meetings, The tribe is ſaid to be increa) 
ing, in conſequence of an obligation laid by the Sachems, on the jou 
people to marry early. r e, BR 
In a former war this tribe loſt their lands; but at the commend 
ment of the laſt war, the Provincial Congreſs forbid any perſon ſettut 
on the lands from the head of the tide in Penobſcot River, included 
lines drawn fix miles from the river on each fide, namely, at 
miles wide, interſected in the middle by the river. They, howen 
conſider that they haye a right to fiſh and huut as far as the mouth 
the bay of Penobſcot extends. This was their original right, in off 
. ſition to any other tribe, and they now occupy it. | 
Easrenx Lanps,—ln the Diſtrict of Maine are large traQts of | 
belonging to the Commonwealth of uſſetts, whjcb arg col 
tively ſtyled the Eaſtern Lands. 
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A committeg for the ſale of theſe lands waz appointed by the Ge- 
ral Court, in 1783, and from their report, in June, 1995, it appears, 
hat they have ſold, and contrated to ſell, in behalf of the commor.- 
ealth of theſe lands, 4,509,808 acres, independant of a ſecond con: 
a for 2,8 apred.;- 3 ; | 
— 9 it alſo appears that there were, belonging to the 
ate not under contract, 956,407 acres, the greateſt part of which has 
en ſurveyed. This is excluſive of the above mentioned contract 
or 2,839,453 acres, which includes 103,680 acres, reſerved for maſts 
y the ſtate. | 1 | n 
Beſides theſe. ſurveyed lands, there are; belonging to the common 
ealth, by eſtimate of ſaid committee, no leſs than 7, 200,000 acres. 
Lands between St. Croix and Paſſamaquoddy, claimed by-the Britiſh 
overnment, 2,000,000 acres. | 3 - 
In addition to the ſeveral townſhips and tracts included in the above 
timate; there remain for the future diſpoſition of government the 
reat Iſle of Holt, 3 4968 acres; and upwards of 100 other 
lands, lying between Penobſcot and Paſſamaquoddy, of various ſixes, 
om $28, acres; down to one acre and a quarter; containing in the 
mole about 5009. acres, which have all been ſurveyed; | 
Beſides what has been ſold, tracts of land have been granted for the 
acouragement of literature and other uſeful and humane purpoſes, ts 
he amount of 385,000 acres. 185 | 
Hisroxr,—The firſt attempt to ſettle this country was made in 1607, 
on the weſt ſide of Kennebeck, near the ſea, No permanent ſettle- 
ent, however, was at this time effected. It does not appeat that 
uy further attempts were made until between the. years 1620 and 
1630. CL Es . ns 
The Dutch formetly had a ſettlement at the place which is now 
alled Newcaſtle, which was under the juriſdiction of the governor of 
New York, then called Manhadoes. The town was built on à beauti- 
ful neck of land, where rows of old cellars are yet ti be ſeen. 
In 1635, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained à grant from the council 
of Plymouth, of the tract of country between the rivers Piſeataqua and 2 
Sazadahock, or Kennebeck; and up Kennebegk fo far as to form = 
ſquare of 120 miles. It is ſuppoſed that Sir Ferdinand firſt inſtituted 
government, in this province. ; | | t 
In 1639, Gorges obtained from the crown a charter of the ſoil and 
juriſdiction, containing as unlimited powers and privileges, perhaps, as 
the king of Britain ever granted to any ſubject. 15 g 
In the ſame year he appointed à governor and council, and they 
adminiſtered juſtice to the ſettlers until about the year 1649, when, j 
bearing of the death of Gorges, they ſuppoſed their authority ceaſed SF 
and the people on the ſpot.univerſally combined and agreed to be under 1 
civil government, and to ele& their officers annually, " 
Government was adminiſtered in this form until 1652, when the | 
inhabitants ſubmitted to the Maſſachuſetts, who, by a new conſtruction | 
of their charter, which was given to Roſwell and others, in 1628, 
claimed the ſoil and juriſdiction of the Province of Maine as far as the 
middle of Caſco Bay. Maine then firſt took the name of Yorkſhire 
and county courts were held in the manner = were in Maſſachuſetts, 
ay | | 9 | : 


* 


* 


| ang the tonoe ha — their deputies $0 the general con 


5 * 7, by: Shane from William and Mary, ine Province d 
and the large territory eaſtward, extending to Nova. Seat, 

was ge ag with the Maffachuſetts Bay; from which time it by 
goverited, abd courts held as in other parts of Maffachuſetts, 

& Naas of Maine, at the time of the charter of William a 
Fa in 1691, was held under two appellations; that part which l 
between Piſcataqua aud Kennebeck rivers, was. — the named 

the Province of Maine; that part which lies between St. Croix and bl 
Kannebeck, was called by the ancient French tame * Acadia ud ob 
both theſe names were preſerved in that charter 
:TFhe Province of Maine 222 
than 120 miles from the ſea; all the country beyond that diltnce fr 
the 2 having been conſidered as crown lands. 

The ſeparation af this diſtrift from Maſlachuſetts, and its. ereion 
inte an ipdependent ſtate, have been ſuhyects diſcuſſed by the inkabi 
tanta in town meetinge, at the deſire and by the appointment af the 
lagiſlature, And ſuch is the rapid ſettlement growth. of thi 
country, that the period when this contemplated RN * take 
place, is * not far diſtant. 
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Bevxpgaizs.—Bounbep, nortb, by Vermont and New Hampihiej 
eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by I, Rhode Iſland, 
and ConneQticut; weſt, by New Vork. 

' Devictont,—Tbis part of Maſlachuſens is divided inte the following 
counties. 


Gopnties, Chick Db 8 Chief Towns, 


Suffolk Boſton Plymeuth . Ptymouth iy” 
Norfolk Dedham - Briftol | Taunton 5 
Effex* © FSalem | Barnſtable Barnſtable y 
. Newburyport Duke's *' Fdgartown - V 
Middleſex Charleſtown © © Nantucket  ' Sherburne . 

CW * Verchen Worceſter Worceſter % 
| FE Northampton g Stockbrigge _ | 


W River riſes from en ien in the-weſteri 
part of this ſtate, and runs ſputherly through Connocticut, into Long 
8 Sound. Deerſiald River: falls into Connecticut River, from 

e weſt, between Decrficld- and Greenheld. A. moſt. excollent and 
beautiful tract of meadow. lies on its banks. Weſtfield: River empties 
into the ConneQicut at, Weſt: Springfield. Connecticut Riyer paſſes 
: througy ul this ſtate, and interſeQs the county of Hampſhire. In its 


and Springfield. A company, by the name r The Propiietom of 
the Locks and Canals on Connecticut River,” was incorparated by the 
General Court, in 1792, for' the purpoſe ef rendering ConaeRicut 
River paſſable for boats aud other veſſe from Chicapee River narth- 
ward to New Hampſhire. Miller and Chicapec rivers fall iutu d 
Connecticut on the eaſt ſide ; the former at Northfield, the latter ut 
lin the north-eaſtern part of the tate, i Merrimack; which is navigh 
ble for veſſels of burden about 20 miles from its mouth, where it is 
obſtructed by the firſt falls, or rapids, called Mitchell's Eddy, between 
Bradford and Haverhilt. Vaſt quantities of ſhip timber, ranging im- 
ber, plank, deals, clap-boards, fhmgles, ſtaves, and other lumber, ave 
brought down in rafts, fo conſtrued as to pals all the falls in the river 
except thofe of Amuſkaeg and Putucket. In the fpring and ſominer, 
conſiderable quantities of ſalmon, ſhad, and 'alewives are caught, 
which are either nſed ns bait in the cod tiſhery, or pickled and ſhipped 
to the Weſt Indies. There are 12 ferries acroſs this river in the | 
of Efex, The ber acroſs the mouth of this river is à very great i- 
cumbrance to the navigation, and particularly terrible to ſtrangers. 
There are 16 feet of water upon it at common tides. In 178% the. 
General Court granted a ſum of money for the erection of two ſufficient 
light houſes, and made the maintenance of them a public charge. The 
houſes are of wood, and contrived to be remqved at pleaſure, ſo as to 
be always conformed to the ſhifting of the bar; and thus — 8 
rule of bringing them in a line, will be the only neceſſary direction for 
veſſels — — the harbour, and by this direction they may fail 
mth ſafety, until they are abreaſt of the lights, where is a bold ſhore 
ud good anchoring ground. ee 8 = : 
Naſhua, Concord, and Shawſheen rivers, riſe in this ſtate, and run a 
north-cafterly courſe into the Merrimack.” Parker's River takes its 
ile in Rowley, and aſter 2 courſe of a few miles, paſſes into the ſound 
which ſeparates Phemd Ifland from the main land. It is navigable 
about two miles from its mouth, Ipfwich and Chebacco rivers p 
through the town of Ipſwich into Ipſwich Bay. Miſtick River | 
into Boſton harbour eaſt of the peuinſula of Charleſtown, and is navi- 
gable to Medford, three miles. | 
Charles River is 2 confiderable ſtream, the principal branch of 
which riſes from a pond bordering on Hopkinton: It paſſes throu 
Hollifton, and Bellingham, divides Medway from Medſield, 
Wrentham, and n, and thenee into Dedham, where, by a cu- 
nous bend, it forms a peninſdla of 900 acres of land. And, what is 
rery ſingular, a ſtream called Mother Brook, runs out of this river, 
u this town, and falls into Neponſet River, which anſwers to # canal 
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 Whnting the two rivers, and affords a number of excellent mill-ſeats. 
fler From Dedham the courſe of the river is northerly, dividing Newtow 


om Needham, Wefton, and Waltham, paſſing over romantic falls; 
e then bends to the north · eaſt and eaſt, through Waterton and Cam- 
mige, and paſſes into Boſton harbour, between Charleſtown and Boſ« 
tn. It is naviguble for boats to Waterton, ſeven miles. 50 
Neponſet River- originates” chiefly from Muddy and 

Pad, in Stoughton, and Mathepog in Shron, and after 


2 fo 
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over falls ſufficient to carry mills, unites with other ſmall fireams; hd 


foôrms a very conſtant ſupply of water for the many mills ſituated on 


the river below, until it meets the tide in Milton, from whence it u 


navigable for veſſels of 1 50 tons burthen to the bay, diſtant about four 


miles. Neponſet river, from Milton to the bay, forms a regular and 


beautiful ſerpentine, interſperſed with hillocks of wood ſo regularly 


placed, that from Milton Hill it affords one of the fineſt proſpeds 
imaginable. Paſſing Fore and Back Rivers in Weymouth, 1s North 


| River, which riſes in Indian Head Pond in Pembroke, and, 


in a ſerpentine courſe between Scituate: and Marſhfield, paſſes to the 
ſea. This river, for its fize; is remarkable for its great depth of 
water, it being in ſome places not more than 40 or 50 feet wide, and 
yet veſſels of 300 tons are built at Pembroke, 18 miles (as the river 
runs) from its mouth. This river is navigable for boats to the firk 
fall; five miles from its ſource in Indian Head Pond. Thence to the 
neareſt waters which run into Taunton River, is only three miles 
A canal to connect the waters of theſe two rivers, which communi« 


cate with Narraganſet and Maſſachuſetts bays, would be of great uti; 


lity, as it would ſave a long and dangerous navigation round Cape: 
- Manking, Wiwiwantick, Accuſhnel, Aponegenſet; and Paſcaman- 
ſet, are ſmall rivers running from north and — into Buzzardt 
. h N . . 
« Taunton River is made up of ſeveral ſtreams which unite in or nen 
the town of Bridgwater. Its courſe is from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
tHl it falls into — Bay at Tiverton, oppoſite the north end 
of Rhode Iſland. It receives a conſiderable tributary ſtream at Taun- 
ten, from the north-weſt. The head waters of Pautucket and Proyi- 
dence rivers, in Rhode Ifland, and of Quinnabaug and Shetucket 
rivers, in Connecticut, are in this ſtate. 9 8 | 
Cars AvD Bays.— The only capes of conſiderable note, on the coaſt 
of this ſtate, are Cape Ann, on the north ſide of Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
and Cape Cod on the ſouth. Beſides theſe there are Cape Malabar, 
or Sandy Point, extending 10 miles ſouth from Chatham towards 
Nantucket— Cape Poge, the north point of Chabaquiddick ; and Gay 
Head, the weſt point of Martha's Vineyard. 

Cape Cod, fo called probably from the multitudes of cod-fiſh which 
are found on its coaſt; is the ſouth- eaſterly part of the Commonwealth 
of Maſſachuſetts. In ſhape it reſembles a man's arm. when bended, 
with the hand turned inward towards the body. The Cape compre- 
hends the county of Barnſtable, though the name Cape Cod, ought to 
be confined to the northern point. It is between 60 and 70 miles u 
length, containing about 400 ſquare miles. , 

Province Town is the hook of the cape, and is generally narrow, 


the wideſt place not being more than three miles. The harbour, 


which is capacious, opens to the ſouthward, and has depth of water 
for any ſhips. It is fafe, except when ſtrong winds blow from the 
ſouth-eaſt, when veſſels ſometimes drag their anchors, the bottom 
being ſandy. » This is ſaid to be the firſt port entered by adyents- 
Ters, upon ſettling in this country in 1620. The place has been in 
thriving and decaying, ſtate many times; but is at preſent thriving: 
It contains upwards of 100 families, whoſe whole dependence is upon 
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en, take out his liver, and the carcaſs is left to periſn. Fiſhin 


- 


ſea for their ſupport. . They employ between 20 and 30 ſall of veſ- 
ere — and ſmall, in the cod fiſhery, and in that trade they have 


been of late remarkably ſucceſsful. 44 | 8 
Their houſes ſtand upon the inner fide of the hook of the cape, front- 


ing ſouth-eaſt, and looking into the harbour. They are ſmall, one 


ory high, and ſtand in one range upon the beach; the flakes on which 
ahey dry their fiſh are around them. The veſſels run in ppon the ſhore, 
which is a ſoft ſand, throw their fiſh over, where they are waſhed from 
the alt, and carried up to the flakes on hand-barrows.', - : 
They raiſe nothing from their lands, but are wholly dependent up- 
on Boſton market and other places, for every kind of vegetable pro- 
duction. 'T 46372 ; ; a $4 
There were, in 1791, but two horſes and two yoke of oxen kept in 
me town. They had about 50 cows, which fed in the ſpring upon 
beach graſs, which grows here and there upon the ſhore ; and in ſum- 
mer in the ſunken ponds, and marſhy places, that are found between 
the ſand hills. Here the cows are ſeen wading, and even ſwimming, 
plunging their heads into the water up to their horns, picking a ſcanty 


ſubſiſtence. from the roots and herbs produced in the water. They are, 


fed in the winter on ſedge, cut upon the flats. | 
Except a border of looſe ſand, which runs round the whole place, 
it is very broken and hilly. Theſe hills are white ſand, and their pro- 
duce is whortleberry buſhes, and ſmall pitch- pine ſhrubs. The pines 
next the village have been much cut off for firewood. Cutting away 
the wood, expoſes the hills to be torn away by the violence of the 
winds, and in ſome inſtances perſons have been obliged to remove their 
houſes to prevent being covered up. Theſe hills and fand heaps are 
conſtantly ſhifting ; and when torn away in one place, are-piled up on 
mother. It is not unfrequent to have their fiſh flakes covered up with 
banks of ſand like ſnow.” Immediately in ſtepping from any houſe, the 
foot ünks in ſand to the depth of the ſhoe. - The moſt ſoutherly point 
of this place, called Wood End, is two miles ſouth-weſt from the vilt- 
lage, What is called Race Point, known to all ſeamen, is the north- 
weſterly extremity of the cape, and lies north-weſt from the village, 
diſtant three miles. | | pain NP 
At Race Point are a number of huts, erected by the perſons who 
come over from the village to fiſh in boats. Here they keep ther- 
filing apparatus, and lodge. At the diſtance of 15 rods from the 
point the water is 30 fathoms in depth, and cod, haddock, and other 
kinds of fiſh are taken in plenty whenever the weather will permit. 
They take many kinds of fiſh with ſeins, ſuch as pollock, mackarel, 
and herrings: The two latter are often taken in their barbour in great 
abundance. At this plagg, Race Point, are ſeen, at ſome — 5» of 


dreds of ' ſharks lying on the ſhore, which have been caught by the 


boats when fiſhing for cod. They weigh from 3 to 600 weight, 
Their livers, which produce ail, are the only part of them of which 
any uſe is made. They are taken by a large hook, baited with a cod- 
bib, and failened to an iron chain with a ſwivel; to prevent them fram 
biting or twiſting it off. When the ſhark has ſeized the hook, they 


drag him up to the ſtern of the boat, and being too large to take on 


d, they row aſhore with him, drag him up on the beach, = him 


. 
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either at ſex in veſſela, or round the ſhore in boats, ia the whole em 
ent of all'the inhabitants. There is no employment but this, ty 
which they can turn their attention. And the boys, us ſocn.as they! 
have h to pull a cod-fiſh, are put on board a boat or veſſel. 
As this harbour is of ſo much ä — often affording u ſheltet 
From ſtorms to veſſels both inward and out ward bound, it is of import a 
ance that there ſhould always be a fettlement here. The proving f 
| formerly afforded them ſome encouragement, beſides exempting then P. 
from taxation; but there is now hardly = town in the Rate more thru 
ing and able to help themſelves. Cape Cod in goon iu a thin, bar. - 
ren ſoil, by far the moſt fo of-any part of New England. But the ſa : 
air impregnates all vegetables with a quality which renders them fa 
more nutritive to cattle, than the ſame quantity far inland. It. being 
an undoubted fact, that cattle will do well in ſuch paſtures, at, far iy 
in the country, would ſtarve them at once. Their {alt hay, which i 
almoſt their only forage, affords a manure which js alſo far ſuperiot ty 
that which is made at a diſtance from the ſen. This greatly aſſiſ 
their crops of corn and rye, beyond what the land promiſes in ins ap.) 
pearance. . Cape Cod is a nurſery for ſeamen, and, in-thyt: view, on 
of the moſt important places in the ftate, or in America, ' - 
It abounds with clear freſh ponds, generally ſtocked with fi, 
There is little ſunken land. The wood on the Cape is generally pitch 
pine. There are few or no ſtanes below Harwich; cellars ate 
walled with brick, in a circular form, to prevent the leoſo ſand fron 
<aving in. The wells are. ſecured in the manner, and they us 
obliged to keep them covered, to prevent the ſand from blowing in, 
and ſpoiling the water. Formerly, the inhabitants +took-many whalt 
round the cape, chiefly in Maſſachuſetts Bay; but that buſineſs is 
almoſt at an end. The. manner of taking black fiſh is ſaraewhat 
lar. They are a fiſh of the whale kind, of about five tons we 
and produce oil, in the ſame manner as a whale. When a ſhoal of 
them is diſcovered, which ſometimes conſiſts of ſeveral hundreds, the 
inhabitants put off in boats, get without them, and drive them, like 
10 many cattle, on to the ſhore and flats, where they are left by the 
tide and fall an eaſy prey. The ſhore of the cape is in many place 
covered with the huge bones of theſe fiſh and of whales, which remain 
unconſumed for many years. Many perſons conjeQture that the ca 
3s gradually wearing away, and that it will finally fall a ſacrifice tot 
ravages of the winds and ſeas. Indeed, many circumſtances corroborate 
ſuch an opinion. At Province Town Harbour, ſtumps of trees are ſeen, 
which the ſea now covers in common tides. When the Engliſh fill 
ſettled upon the cape, there was an iſland off Chatham, at three leagues 
diſtance, called Webb's Iſland, containing ao acres, covered with red 
cedar or ſavin. The inhabitants of Nantucket uſed to carry wood from 
it. This ifland has been wholly worn away, for almoſt a century. A 
large rock, that was upon the iſland, and which ſettled. as the earth 
waihed away, now marks the place; it riſes as much above the bottom 
of the ſea, as it uſed to riſe above the ſurface of the ground. 
water is ſix fathoms deep on this ſpot. And in many places on the 
Cape, the ſea evidently appears to be encroaching on the land. 
The cape is ſo expoſed to winds in eveſy direction, that fruit trets 
do not thrive. There are few orchards of any -conſequence b0lpy. 
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${:aftable; There is not à cyder mill in the country. In many 
Jlaces, their foreſt trees, have more the appearance of a ptim hedge, 
Chan of timber. 3 | | ; : be 
The cape is an healthy fituation, except for thoſe conſtitutions which 
are too delicate for the piercing winds which blow in every direction 
f-om the fea. The inhabitants, in general, live as long as in other 
parts of the northern ſtutes. 5 3 
The principal bays on the coaft of Maſſachuſetts are, Ipſwich, Bof- 
ton, Plymouth, Cape Cod of Barnſtable, and Buzzard's Bays; and 
ſome others of leſs note. 2 55 $i - Nee 
ISA Many iſlands are ſcattered along the coaſt, the moſt noted 
which are Plumb Ifland, which is about nine miles in length, ex- 
tending from Merrimack River on the north, to the entrance of Ipſ- 
wich River on, the ſouth, and is ſeparated from the main land by a 
mrrow ſound, called Plumb Iſland River, fordable in ſeveral places. at 
low water, It conſiſts principally of fand, blown into curious heaps, 
ind crowhed with baſhes bearing the peach plum. There is, kowevet, 
x valuable property of ſalt marfh, and at the fouth end of the iſfand 
ne two or three good farms. On the north end are the Hght-houſes 
before mentioned. On the fea ſhore of this iſland, and on Szlifbury 
Beach, the Marine Society, and other gentlemen of Newburyport, 
have humanely erected ſeveral ſmall houſes, fyrnifhed with fuel and 
ether conveniences for the relief of mariners who may be fhipwrecked 
ex this coaſt. . 55 | 2 
Nantucket Iſland is 15 miles in tength, and IT in hl Shout 
59% weſt longitude, and 41% 20 north latitude, ei agues ſonth- 
ward of ape ol, The 415265 of this iſland is * — 
that of the adjacent country. The ſoil is light and fandy, except ſome 
parts, where the town ſtands, and fome tracts at the eaſt end of the 
Iſland wilck are of a loamy, rich foil. It is well watered with ponds 
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*. de to the northward and weſtward, on which ſtands the light-houſe, 
he rected in 1784. Between this point and the northern ſhore of the 
* land, is 2 bay which affords. a fine road for ſhips, except with the 
"ain ind at north-weſt, when there is a heavy fwell. The harbour is a 
en baſon within this, bay, obſtructed by a ſand bar, on which are ſeven 

0 — 2 half feet water at low tide; within the bar are 12 or 14 feet 

vater. . 
orate FL. 


The neighbouring ſea produces cod, hallibut, ſturgeon, mad, her- 


2 . baſs, eels, &c. On the land, are horſes, cattle, ſheep and hogs. 

In 1790, there were 4, 67g inhabitants on this iſland. The men are 
ou 1 Hong, een? An ſeamen, and mechanics. The women 
dn re handfome, and make good wives and mothers. The inhabitants 
2 * 9 82 for living together like one great and harmonious 
earth * 4 


The land is held in common by the inhabitants, i. e. the iſland. is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 27 ſhares ; (ſome few private farms except- 
eu —ench ſhare is entitled to a certain portion of land, which the 
"ner may take up in any, part of the common land, and convert it to 
hat uſe he thinks proper. Each ſhare is ſubdivided into leſſer ſhares, 
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t u many cows'or other cattle ax he owns of ſuch parts in common 
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md ſprings. A long ſandy point projects from the eaſt end of the 


alled Cow's HI e | give the proprietor a privilege to turn 
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or other ſtock, in the proportion of one horſe or 16 ſheep to b 
cos commons; which ſtock feeds on any part of the land that is not 
converted into a field. All the cews feed together in one herd, wu 
the ſheep in one paſture: each proprietor marks his own. o 
the days of ſhearing, which are commonly two, in mid-ſurnmer, and 
which are high feſtive days among the inhahitants, all the hee 


are driven into an encloſure, and each proprietor ſcle&s and ſhears hi 
own ſheep, r „% 9 
The. proprietors, in common, plant about 675 acres of corn a yen 
averaging about 12 buſhels an acre, making an aggregate of f. 100 


— 


buſhels, beſides about 4000 buſhels raiſed on the private farms. Even ? 
other year the land is ſowed partly with rye, and partly with oat ' 
yielding yearly about 500 buſhels of the former, and 8000 of the lay 0 
ter; beſides what is raiſed on the private farm. ? 
The iſland js continually leſſening by the waſhing of the ſea. Shelh 1 
of the ſame kind as are now found on the ſurface, * been dug fron x 
wells 40 or 50 feet below the ſurface, which indicate that at ſom f 
former period the earth has 'encroached upon the ſen, 3 x 
This iſland was granted to Thomas Mayhew, in 1641, by the upent 1 
of William, Earl of Stirling. In 1659, Mayhew conveyed nme- 1 
tenths of it to nine proprietors, who, the ſame year, began the ſettly fi 
ment of the iſand. „„ 

The iſland of itſelf conſtitutes one county, which bears the name of h. 
the iſland. Shetburne is the only town, and contains the bulk of the . 
inhabitants. A bank was inſtituted in Nantucket; in 1794. | B 
The inhabitants formerly carried on the moſt confiderable while n 
fiſhery on the coaſt, but the war almoſt ruined this buſinefs, They ha 
have ſince, however, revived it again, and even purſue the whats le 
into the great Pacific Ocean. 'There is-not a ſingle tree on the iſland bs 


of natural growth; they have a place called the Woods, but it bu 
been deſtitute of trees for upwards of theſe 60 years paſt. The illand 
was formerly well wooded, The people, eſpecially the females, ate 
fondly attached to the iſland, and few with to migrate to a more def. 
able ſituation. | 2 

The inhabitants of this iſland are principally Quakers ; there is one 
fociety of Congregationaliſts. About 40 years ago there were three 
| N of Indians; each of Which had a houſe for worſhip and 
a teacner. | | 
Martha's Vineyard, which lies a little to the weſtward of Nas 
tucket, latitude 41 23“, is about 21 miles in length, including Cl 
baquiddick, and fix in breadth. It contains three ſocieties of Congit 
 gationaliſts, at Edgarton, Tiſbury, and Chilmark ; two of Baptillh 

without miniſters, and three congregations of Indians, one of which i 
ſupplied by an ordained Indian miniſter, and the others are preached 
to in rotation. Martha's Vineyard, Chabaquiddick, Noman's Iſland 
and the Elizabeth Iſlands, which contain about 16,500 acres of vall- 
able land, conſtitute Duke's County, containing near 4000 white 
hitants, and between 509 and 600 Indians and Mulattoes, ſubſiſting l 
agriculture and fiſhing. | | v1 
|  Edgarton, which includes the fertile iſland of Chabaquiddick, tbr 
miles long, and one and a half broad, is the ſhire town. This bw 
illand joins to the harbour and renders it very ſecure, Gay Head, ü 
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wehternmoft part of the iſland, containing about 2400 neres, is very 
good — lead, and is . by Indians, but not well 
aultivated. One- third of this tract is the property of the Britiſh ſo- 
tiety for propagating the goſpel in New England. A ſhrub oak plain 
covers about two-thirds of the iſland. * The principal productions of 
the illand are corn, rye, and oats : they raiſe ſheep and cattle in conſi- 
derable numbers. The inhabitants of this county ſend three repre- 
ſentatives, and, in conjunction with Nantucket, one ſenator to the 
General Court. CE IIPIN es) TIE” £1 
The other iſlands of cofffideration are in that part of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay called the Harbour, which is agreeably diverſified by about 40 of 
various fizes. Seven of them are within the juriſdiction of the town 
of Boſton, and taxed with it. Caftle land is about three miles 
Boſton, and contains about 18 acres of land, The buildings are the 
governor's houſe, a magazine, gaol barracks, and workſhops. On 
this iſland there are many convicts, who are ſentenced to confinement 
for different periods, according to their crimes, and employed in the 
nanufacture of nails and ſhoes, and guarded by a company of ſoldiers, 
The fort on this iſland commands the entrance of the hayhpur. Here 
ue mounted 50 pigces of heavy cannon, beſides a large number of a 
maller fize. © : 5 
Liaur-HObszs.—On Plumb Ifland, near Newbury, are two light- 
houſes, On Thatcher's Iſland, off Cape Ann, are alſo two of equat 
height. Another ſtands on a rock on the north fide of the entrance of 
Bolton Harbour, with one fingle light. On the north point of Ply- 
mouth Harbour are likewiſe two. On a point at the entrance of the 
harbour on the iſland of Nantucket is one with a fingle light. This 
light may be ſeen as far as Nantucket ſhoals extend. The iland being 
bv, the light appears at a great diſtance over it. 
it has Soll. and ProDucTIONs.—In the north-cattern ſtates, (New Ham 
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ind ire, Mafſachuſetts, Connecticut, &c.) property is much divided; 
„ „.me are ſmall, and lands, in general, dearer than in other flates: 
defr- WWbence purchaſes are not eaſily made here, with the ſame proſpect of 


Puture encreaſe in value, which many of the other ſtates afford. Add 
this, that theſe parts of the American continent do themſelves fur- 
ſh, yearly, a very conſiderable number of emigrants to the middle 
and weſtern ſtates, from which they are termed to be © the northern 
ure“ of this country, In Maſſachuſetts are to be found all the varie- 


of foil, capable of yielding all the different productions common 
the climate, ſuch as Indian corn, Jes wheat, barley, oats, hemp, 
ongre- lax, hops, potatoes, field beans, and peas ; apples, pears, peaches, 
aptills, WWplumbs, cherries, &c. That part of the ſtate which is diſtinguiſhed by; 
hich de name of the Old or Plymouth Colony, including the counties of 
eached {WWaraſtable, Duke's, Nantucket, Briſtol, and Plymouth, in point of 
Landl, is the pooreſt part of the tate, being generally ſandy and light, 
f * nterſperſed, however. with many excellent tracts of land. The 
e 1184 


thern, middle, and weſtern parts of the ſtate have, generally ſpeak. 
bg, a tropg, good ſoil, adapted to grazing and grain; very ſimilar” 
d the ſoil of New Hampſhire and Vermont on one fide, and to that of 


t, three ode Iſland and Connecticut on the other. It has been obſerved, 
üs ſat the effects of the eaſt winds extend farther inland than forweely-: 


injure the tender fruits, particularly 9 and ert: the ror 
OM 2) 
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hardy apple. The average produce of the good lands, well eule 
ed, has been eſtimated as follows; 42 buſhels of cara on an gere, 3 
of barley, 20 of wheat, 30 of rye, 100 of patatoes. | The ſtaple 

gommodities of this ſtete, are fiſh, beef, lumber, &. 
CLIMATE, CRARACTERS, 4b MAxI4A.—See New England. 
__ _ Commences, —This ſtate carries on aa extenſive and lucrative cog, 
merce, Her ſhips viſit and traffic with almoſt all parts of the world, 
Her principal exports, of her own productions, conſiſt of pot and peu 
aſh, flax ſeed, whale oil, ſpermaceti, whalebone, ſpermaceti candle, 
$i dried and pickled, beef, pork, cheeſe#butter,' and various other 
kinds of proviſions, live ſtack, American ram, cotton and wool cd 
men's and women's ſhoes, ſnuff and manufactured tobacco, houſchali 
furniture, variqus kinds of lumber, as boards, plank, oars, and rafter, 
I 
I 


dak and pine timber, ſhingles, ſtaves, and heading, ſhip-timber, Gt. 
Of theſe articles, and others, the prgduce or manufacture of the 
Kates, together with articles af foreign growth, imported for export, 
tion to other countries, were exported in the year ending September Wl: 
„ 1793, from this ſtate, to the amount of 3,676,412 dollars. Beſide 
2 car ts, ſaddlery and various other manufactures, and ſere 8 
val articles M the produce of the country to 8 great amount, exported a 
to the ſouthern and other ſtates, not included in this amount. | t 
This ſtate owns more than three times as many tons of ſhipping u t 
zuy ather of the ſtates, and more than one-third part of the whale 
that belongs to the United States. Upwargs of 29,000 tons are en, 1 
ployed in carrying on the fiſheries; 46,000 in the coaſting bufinels, al WW» 
96,564 in trading with almoſt all parts of the world. Pot and peal WW» 
ath, ſtaves, flax-ſced, bees-wax, &c. are carried chiefly to Great Bri b 
tain, in remittance for their manufactures ; maſts and proviſions to the 
Eaſt Indies; fiſh, oil, beef, pork, lumber, candles, &c. are carried WW» 
to the Weſt Indies, for their produce, and the, two firſt articles, fu Wi 
and oil, to France, Spain, and Portugal; roots, vegetables, fruits 
and {mall meats, to Nova Scotia and New Brunſwick ; hats, faddlery, e 
.cabinet-work, men's and women's ſhoes, nails, barley, hops, buttey, b. 
cheeſe, &e. to the ſouthern ſtates. The Negro trade was prohibited . 
by law, in 1788, and there is not @ fingle ſlave now belonging to the 
Commonwealth. 5 | | ; ke 
 Mawvugacroars.—Manufatoriesof cotton goods have been attempted Wi: 
at Beverly, Worceſter, and Boſton ; and great credit is due to r 
gentlemen, who began them ; although, notwithſtanding their perie- WW: 
vering exertions, Gey have not been able to ſurmount the various ob. 
ſtacles in the way of. ſucceſs. A woollen manufactory has alſo bee Wa) 
eſtabliſhed at Byefield pariſh in Newbury, but which is. not likely fu 
facceed. At Taunton, Bridgwater, Plymouth, Newburyport, Middle. 
bor and ſome other places, nails have been made in ſuch quastit u 
as are {aid to leſſen in ſame degree the importation of them from Britain. Bu: 
Nail making was not an object of conſiderable, attention until the Gt 
neral Court laid 2 duty on imported nails of every fize. This loa 
gave nerves to the arm and motion to the hammer; and from 400 it 
500 nails indifferently made by one hand in a day, 1000 are now wel 
made in the {ame time. Machines have been invented for this mano 
facture, and are ſaid to anſwer ſo well, that one of them will cut and 
hrag 5,909 nails in à day under the: dire ion of 2 youth. of either fel 


ln this ſtate there ate about 20 paper-mills, ſix on Neponſit River 
ſeren on Charles River, one at Andover, on Shaſheen River, one at 
Sutton, one at Worceſter, another at Springfield, &c, Moſt of theſe. 
mills have two vats each, and when in action, employ, 10 men, and a0 
many girls and boys, and produce at the rate of 80,000 reams of writ- 
ing, printing, and wrapping paper, annually. . "© . 
iche principal card manufaQtories in Boſton, are made, yearly, 
ead about 12,000 dozen_of cotton and wool cards, which conſume nearl 


le, 100 calks of wire, and about 35, ooo tanned calf, ſheep, and lam 
ther ſkins. The ticking of theſe cards employs not leſs than 2000 people, 
ds chiefly children, and above 60 men are fully occupied in manufactur · 
bol WM ing card-boards, card-tacks, and. in finiſhing them. Beſides the above, 
ters, there are three other ſmaller manufactories in Boſton ; and it is eſti- 
&, WW nated that between 2000 and zoo dozen cards are made at the other 
the nanufactories in different parts of the ſtate, | 20 
orn. There are two or three manufactories, in Boſton, and its vicinity; 
nber for making playing - cards, at one of which large quantities are made. 
ſidet The ſeat of the ſhoe manufacture is at Lynn, eight miles to the 
ſere- zorthward of Boſton, in the county of Eſſex; though a vaſt. many arg 
oried nade in Boſton, Quincy and other places. All the ſhoes made in this 
| town, of which there is an immenſe number, are, exported chiefly by 
ug u the manufacturers to the ſouthern markets. gn 76 
A2 Silk and thread lace, of a good texture, are manufactured by women 
e en· and children, in the town of Ipſwich, in Eſſex county, and fold for 
15 and uſe and exportation in Beſton, and other mercantile towns. This ma- 
pearl WWuafaRure, it is thought, if properly regulated and encouraged, might 
t Bri- be productive of great and extenfive advantages. f 5 
tothe A wite manufactory has lately been erected, at a conſiderable ex- 
arried WW pence, in Dedham, in Norfolk county, for the purpoſe of drawing wire 
s, fbr the uſe of the fiſh-hook, and card manufacturers in Boſton. 
fruits, There are ſeveral ſnuff, oil, chocolate, and powder mills in different 
dlery, parts of the ſtate, and a number of iron-works and flitting-mills, 
butts, WW b-fides other mills, in common uſe, in great abundance, for ſawing 
ibited WY lumber, grinding grain, &c. | 3 7 
to the There were in 1792, 62 diſtilleries in this ſtate, employed in diſtil- 
f lng from foreign materials, In theſe diſtilleries are 1 58 ſtills, which 
empted BW 60ntain in all 102,173 gallons. One million nine hundred thouſand 
to the WH p2llons have been diſtilled in one year, which at a duty of eleven cents 
perie- Wi: gallon, yields a revenue to government of 209,900 dollars. 2 
ous ob- A brick pyramidical glaſa-houſe was erected in Boſton, by a compa» 
ſo beet of gentlemen, in 1789. This has ſince been pulled down and 
cely u vother erected on = new plan, For want of workmen, ſkilled in the 
Middle- M budneſs, however, their works were not put in operation effectually 
tie November, 1792; and have ſince been interrupted by the transfors 


Britain. vation of the building. The glaſs here manufactured is ſaid to be 
the Ge: fuperior to any imported. As bo is an abundance of the materials 
his ſoon WF ber this manufacture at command, it is contemplated that the foreign 


Wportation of that article, will in the courſe of a few years become 
ow well not ſuperfluous. - Ft, n ih , | 
is nav WY: Puigns.—The bridges that merit notice in this ſtate are the fol · 
cut a ing, viz. Charles River Bridge, built in 1786-87, 1503 feet e 
her len, d connecting Bolton and Charleſtown, It is built on 75 piers, wi 


e MASSACHUSETTS. | 
convenient draw in the middle, for the paſſage of yeſſels,” Rid 
ier is compoſed of ſeven ſticks of oak timber, united by a cap. pie 
I braces and girts, and afterwards driven into the bed of the tiny 
and firmly ſecured by a fingle pile on each fide driven obliquely tot 
folid bottom. The piers are connected to each other b large ſtrig 
pieces, which are covered with four inch plank. The bridge is 
Feet in width, and on each ſide is accommodated with a paſſage fix fe 
wide, railed in for the ſafety of foot paſſengers. The bridge bat 
ual riſe from each end, ſo as to be two feet higher in the middl 
than at the extremities. Forty elegant lamps are erected, at a ſuitabh 
- diſtance from each other, to illuminate it when neceſſary. Then 
are four ſtrong ſtone wWharves connected with three piers each, funk i 
various parts of the river. The machinery of the draw is fimple, al 
requires but two men to raiſe it. At the higheſt tides the water riſa 
12 or 14 feet; the floor of the bridge is then about four feet abon 
the water. The depth of-the water in the channel, at low tide, is 
feet. This bridge was completed in 13 months; and while it exhibiy 
the greateſt effect of private enterprize, of this kind, in the Unite 
States, it being the firſt bridge of conſiderable magnitude that hy 
been ereQed, preſents a fure proof, how great objects may be attained 
by ſpirited exertions. e : Ss 
Ihe ſucceſi which attended this experiment, led others to engage i 
£milar works of enterprize. Malden Bridge acroſs Myſtic River, con. 
necting Charleſtown with Maldan, was begun in April, 178), and ww 
-epened for paſſengers the September following. This bridge, including 
the abutments, is 2420 feet long, and 32 feet wide; it has a draw 3 
Feet wide. The deepeſt water at full tide is 23 feet. | 
Eſſex bridge, upwards of 1500 feet in 1 with a well contrivei n 
draw, was erected in 4789, and connects Salam with Beverly. The 
expence of this bridge is {aid not to have exceeded one-third part of th 
that of Charles River Bridge, yet it is eſteemed quite equal in ſtrength, do 
and is thought by ſtrangers to be ſuperior in point of beaux. * 
In Rowley, on the ꝓoſt- road between Boſton and Newburyport, i th 
a bridge acroſs Parker's River, 870 feet long, and 26 feet wide, com . 
fiſting of nine ſolid piers and @ght wooden arches, This bridge wit of 
built in the year 1758. = 2 
A bridge over Merrimack River in the county of Eſſex, about tua WW?" 
mites above Newburyport, was lately completed. At the place where 
the bridge is erected, an ifland divides the river into two branches. An 
arch of 160 feet diameter and 40 feet above the level of high water, 
connects this iſland with the main on one ſide. The channel on the 
ther fide is wider, but the centre arch is but 140 feet diameter. 
An elegant bridge, connecting Haverhill with Bradford, 650 feet 
in length, and 34 feet wide, was completed in 1794. It has three 


arches of 180 feet each, ſupported by three handſome ſtone piers, 4% 5 
feet ſquare. It has as many defenſive piers or ſterlings, extending H 
the channel of "® 


459 feet above the bridge, and à draw of 30 feet over th ; 
the river, g | 3 Th, 

Another ingeniouſly conſtructed bridge, has been built over thi 
river at Pentucket Falls, between Chelmsford and Dracut, in ih Me 
county of Middleſex. | e 


fon — 
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| Friother bridge over this river, called the Merrimack Bridge; be» 
Feen I and Haverhill bridges, of ingenious and — 
workmanſhip, was completed in November, 1795. It is the longeſt 
of any on Merrimack River by ſeveral hundred feet. It confiſts. of 
four long arches, and a draw ; and ſtands upon five piers, and two abut- 
ents, one on each ſhore, beſide a conſiderable length built upon piles. 
A bridge, connecting Boſton with Cambridge, of very handſome 
wor ip, was erected in the years 1792 and 1693. The woot 
part of it is 3500 feet in length; the cauſeway on the Cambridge fide, 
is 3640 feet, making together nearly a mile and a third. The bridge. 
is ſupported by piers,: and has a draw for the paſſage of veſſels, and ia, 
by much the longeſt, and probably the moſt expenſive. bridge in the 
United States. This, and the other bridges which have been now 
mentioned, are ſupported by toll, and yield to the proprietors a very 
handſome intereſt for their money. | | . 
Locks and Canaits.—Locks and canals in various parts of the ſtate 
have been contemplated, particularly between Barnſtable Bay and 
Buzzard's Bay; and one by which a communication might be opened 
between Boſton and ſome part of Connecticut River; for which latter 
purpoſe, a body of gentlemen were incorporated by the General Court, 
in 192, by the name of The Proprietors of the Maſſachuſetts 
Canal.” But the idea of opening canals in, theſe places, ſeems for 
the preſent at leaſt to be laid aſide. Other plans of this kind, fince 
adopted, and more practicable, have been carried, or are now carrying. 
into effect. | | Ein „ 
The locks and canals at South Hadley, on the eaſt fide of Connecti- 
cut River, made for the purpoſe of navigating round the falls in the 


ved ner at that place, were begun in 1793, and completed in 1795. 

The It. is obſerved, that ſince the completion of theſe locks and canals, 
nahere has been a very conſiderable increaſe of tranſportation up and. 
ngth, down the river : Conſequently, although the proprietors have been at. 
ret expence, the — A of ſtill greater increaſing buſineſs, gives. 
rt, is hem no ſmall aſſurance of future gain. ; 
9 Some mills are already erected on theſe canals, and a great variety 
e wit ef vater- works may, and doubtleſs will ſoon, be erected here, as nature 
Nucl art have made it one of the moſt advantageous places for theſe 
t two burpoſes in the United States. Z | | 
here . Canals are alſo opening by the ſame company, at Miller's. Falls, is, 
„ Montgomery, about 25 miles above theſe, on the. ſame fide, of the. 
_ rer. . 
n the Middleſex canal, which it is expected will be of great importance. 

to this ſtate and New Hampſhire, has been opened at vaſt expence, 

o feet by an incorporated eompany. 5 * 

three . The route of this canal is ſoutherly, through the eaſt parts of 
, 40 Wb elmesford, and Billerica, the weſt part of Walmington, and the 
ding middle of Woburn, where it comes to ſome ponds, from which the 


mters run by Myſtic River into Boſton harbour. | | 8. 

The diſtance from the Merrimack to theſe ponds, will be 17 miles. 
canal will, without meeting with any large hills or deep valleys, 

be ſtraighter than the country road near it. The diſtance from the 


3 to Medford, as the canal will be made, is 27, and te Boſton, 
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The privilege of the canal is granted to the proprietors för ti 
Tbey are made a ſtatute corporation, with proper and neceffiry Power 
and to have a toll of fix cents a mile for every ton weight which thi 
paſs, beſides pay for their boats and labour. The canal is faid toi 
24 feet wide at the bottom, 32 at the top, and fix feet deep, Th 
boats are to be 12 feet wide and yo feet long. There are three lad 
at the head of the canal, by which boats can aſcend from, and defeey 
into the Merrimack. | oY A EN L 
Some parts of the banks of Merrimack River, and the aacet 
| country, are full ef timber and wood, and others produce great quy 
ities of beef, grain, butter, and other articles for a market, and « 
for great quantities of ſalt, ſugars, and other heavy articles, whid 
will be tranſported upon the canal. i 
It is expected that this canal will alſo be a fource of ener 
wealth to Medford, Charleſtown, and Boſton, as well as to the ente 
piling and patriotic proprietors. i | 
There is yet a ſtrong expectation of opening a communication be 
tween the Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, by means of the Supt 
River which runs into the Connecticut, and the Contbocook wd 
runs into the Merrimack. | : 
CunrosrriEs. In the north part of the —_— of Adams, in Bec 
hire county, not half a mile from Stamford, in Vermont, is a nö 
and ſingular curioſity. A pretty mill ſtream, called Hudſon's Brook 
.which riſes in Vermont, and falls into the north branch of Hookutl 
River, has, for 30 or 40 rods, formed a very deep channel vhrought 
N of white marble. The hill, gradual —— towards the 
oath, terminates in a ſteep precipice, down which, probably, the mat! 
onee tumbled. But finding, in ſome places, natural chaſms in the roch 
and in others wearing them away, as is evident from their appearancy 
it has formed a channel, which, in ſome places, is more than 60 fed 
deep. Over this channel, where deepeſt, ſome of the rocks rematy 
and form a natural bridge. From the top of this bridge to the wart 
it is 62 feet; its length is about 12 or 15, and its breadth about ! 
Partly under this bridge, and about 10 or 12 feet below it, is anothe 
which is wider but not ſo long; for at the eaſt end they form one bod 
of rock, 12 or 14 feet thick, and under this the water flows. It i 
evident, from the appearance of the rocks, that the water, in lon 
places, formerly flowed 40 or 50 feet above its preſent bed. Many 
vities, of different figures and dimenfions, but generally circular, at 
worn out in the rocks. One of theſe in the ſold rock, is about wil 
feet in dĩameter, and four or five feet deep; the rock is on one fit 
worn through at the bottom. A little above the bridge, on the wel 
ſide of the chaſm, is a cave or little room, which has a convement e 
trarice at the north, and a paſſage out at the eaſt. From the wet bid 
of this cave, a chaſm extends into the hill; but ſoon becomes too 1 
row to paſs. © The rocks here, which are moſtly white, though in ſom 
places clouded or ſtreaked with other colours, appear to be of thi 
tpecies of coarſe white marble which is common at Laneſborough, a 
in other towns in Berkſhire county. 1 
In the town of, Wrenthem, about two miles ſouth-eaſt of the mee 
ing · houſe, is a curious cavern, called Wampom's Rock, from an Indi 
family of that name who reſided in it for years. It is ſituated on 


/ 
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un fide of à hill, and is ſurrounded by a number of breken rocks, 
t is nearly ſquare, each fide meaſuring about nine feet. The height 
about eight feet in front, but from the centre it leſſens to about 
ur feet. At preſent it ſerves only as a ſhelter for cattle and ſheep, 

do one or two other rocks or caves in the town, formerly inhabited 
Indians. 3 1 78 £53 4h 5 RAS 
Under this article may be mentioned the falls of Powow River, 
hich riſes in New Hampſhire, and falls into the Merrimack between 

zaliſbury and Ameſbury, in the county of Eſſex. At theſe falls, the 

ſcent of the water, in the. diſtance of 5o rods, is 100 feet, and in its 

alſage carries one bloomery, five ſaw-mills, ſeven griſt-mills, two 

iſced-oil-mills, one fulling-mill, and one ſnuff- mill, beſides ſeveral 

heels, auxiliary to different labours. The rapid fall of the water 

ie dams at very ſhort diftances crofling the river—the various wheels 

nd mills ariſing almoſt immediately one over another—and the very 
pular and groteſque fituation of the houſes and other buildings on 
de adjoining 2 give this plase a romantic appearance, and 
ford, in the whole, one of the moſt fingular views to be met with in 
country. | 5 2 
Lynn Beach may be reckoned a curioſity. - It is one mile in length, 

d connects the peninſula called Nahant with the main land. This is 

place of much reſort for parties of pleaſure from Boſton, Charleſ- 

m, Salem, and Marblehead, in the ſummer ſeaſon. The beach is 

| a8 2 race ground, for which it is well calculated, being level, 

doth, and hard. 
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101 Mnxzzais av Fossils. Iron ore, in immenſe quantities, is found 
* various parts of this ſtate, particularly in the old colony of Plymouth, 

the tewns of Middleborough, Bridgewater, Taunton, Attleborough, 
rc BEG. ughton, and the towns in that neighbourhood, which has in cgnſe- 
rey e become the ſeat of the iron manufactures. Valuable iron-works 


an —_—_— ſcale, have been erected, and are now in opperation at 
ymouth, | 
Copper ore s found at Leverett in the county of Hampſhire, and at 
ttleborough in the county of Briſtol. Several mines of black lead 
e been diſcovered in Brimfield in Hampſhire county; and white 
de clay, and yellow and red ochre, ar Martha's Vineyard, and in 
er places. Allum ſlate, or ſtone, has been found in ſome parts; 
| alſo ruddle, or a red earth, which has been uſed as a ground co- 


*. for priming, inſtead of Spaniſh brown. In a of lime-ſtone, 
*. the pariſh of Byefield, in the county of Eſſex, is found the aſbeſtos, 
54 a ombuſtible cotton, as it has been called. Marble has been found 


de {ame vicinity, and it is conjectured that there are conſiderable 
bs of it. The ſpecimens of :it already exhibited, have been beauti- 
ly variegated in colour, and admit an admirable poliſh. A marble 


| at Laneſborough affords very good marble. ; 
— cf the town of Brookfield, in this commonwealth, is to be found 
yr u large quantity of rocks, which are called by chemiſts, pyrites, 5 


ly impregnated with ſulphur, vitriol, and allum, that if properly 
ſufactured, it is thought, would yield a ſufficient quantity of thole 
uable articles to ſupply the United States for many years. Thu 
5 when firſt taken from its bed, is nearly as hard as flint, but an 
of it te the air, and the pouring o 1 oftens it 
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eſe aa the RR alloy ne 
— quantities of the figur of ſulphur may be ealily extracted by ſab, 
ion, ; 

- Mineral, ese were mineral ſprings/ have been faund in dis 
rent parts of the ſtate.; particularly at Lynn, Wrentham, . 
pariſh in Cunbridge, * but none are celebrated a places of 
for invalids. 

LreszAzy, Hunanr, n OTHER JormerI_G/e> Thoſe, indes a 
Maſſachuſetts, exhibit a fair trait in the character of the inhahitam 
Among the firſt literary inſtitaxjons in this ſtate, i is the american Je 
demy of Arts and Sciencer, incorporated | in 1780. 1. is declared i 
the act, that the end and defi 1 * the inſtijution, is to promote a 
onco the e of the antiquities of America, and of th 
natural ſtory of the country, and to determine the uſes to which th 
various natural productions of the country may be applied. Alon 
promote and encourage medical diſcoveries, mathematical — 
philoſophical inquiries and experiments; aſtrönomical, 2 
and geographical ebſervayions; improvements in agri 
manufaQtares, commerce, and the cultivation of every, — 
may tend to the advancement of a free, independent, and virtuous yeb 

le. There are never to be more than 200 e eee MADE | 
This lotiery has four flated annual meetings. | 
The Maſſachuſetts Charitable Society, i Snorporatad: in Decenl 
1799, is intended for the mutual aid of themſelves and PA 
may be diſtreſſed by any of the adverſe accidents of -life, and for 
comforting and relieving of widows and orphans of their deceaſed me 
bers. The mombers of this ; lociety meet annually, and are not 
exceed 109 in number. 
| The Bofton Epiſcepal Charitable Society, frit inſtituted in 1924, 
incorporated in 1784, has for its object, charity to ſuch as are oft 
I piſcopal church, and to ſuch others as the ſociety ſhall think ft; 
more eſpecially the relief of thoſe who are members of, and bene 
tors to the ſociety, and afterwards become faitable objects of its 
rity. The members of this ſociety meet annually, d are not u 
ceed 100 in number. 
The Meſſachuſetts Medical Soviety was rd in 1581, 
deſign of this inſtitution is to promote medical and ſurgi ical knowle 


inquiries into the animal economy, and the — and efel 
ms, and a friendly ARTS? with the eminent in thoſe 
feſhons throughout the world. 


Committees are 5 — in each county to receive commu ct 
from, and to correſpond with their medical brethren who are v0 
Jows of the ſociety; and this led to the formation of ſeveral me 
aſſociations, whoſe views are to aid che laudable defigns of this in 
tant inſtitution. 
To evidence their humanity and benevolence, a number of the 
dical and other gentlemen, in the town of Boſton, in 1785, form 
ſociety, by the name of the Humane Seciety, for the purpoſe of 
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* apparently dead, from drowning, ſuffocation, ſtrangling, 
14 other accidents. This ſociety, which was incorporated in 1791, 
ave etedted ſeven huts, furmihed, with wood, ſtraw, cabbins, tinder- 
bones, blankets, Nc. tine on Lovell's I fland, one on Calf Iſland, both 
\ Boſton Harbour, to on Nantaſk et Bench, and another on Scituate 
each near Marſhfield, for the oamſort of ſhipwrecked ſeamen. Huts 
che ſame kind are ereQed on Plumb Iſland, near Newbury, by the 
arine Society of that place, already mentioned; and there are alſe 
The Seriety for Propagating the Goſpel among the Indiens and others 
North Amerita, was incorporated in 1787. They are enabled to 
ceive ſubſcriptions of ckaritably diſpoſed perſons, and may take any 
cſonal eſtate in ſucceſſion.}.. All -donations to the ſociety either by 
blcriptions, legacy or otherwiſe, excepting ſuch as may be differently 
propriated by the donors, to make a part of, or be put into the ca- 
ital ſtock of the ſociety, which is to be put out on intereſt on good 
curity, or otherwiſe improved to the beſt advantage, and the income 
nd profits, are to be Pao mare — _ —— —_ 
the ſociety ſhall judge moſt conducive to anſwer the deſign of their 
ſtitution, For 2 years 'paſt — have been appointed 
d ſupported by the ſociety to viſit the eaſtern parts of the Diftzict of 
ane, where the people are generally deſtitute of the means of teli- 
jous inſt ruction, and to ſpend the ſummer months with them. - The 
ces of theſe miſſions has been highly ſatisfadory to the ſociety. 
eral thouſand boaks of different Kinds, ſuited to the ſtate of the 
ple, have been purchaſed by the ſociety's funds, and diſtributed 
pong them and the Oneida Indians. Air Mete 7 
A part of this ſociety are a board of commiſſioners from the Scot's 
ty for promoting Chriſtian knowledge among the Indians in 
merica. | | | THO ND pay 4 
The Maſſachuſetts Society for promoting Agriculture, was incorpo- 
ted in 1792. At a late meeting of this ſociety in Boſton; a very 
niderable ſum of money was ſubſcribed, for eſtabliſhing a fund to 
15 the expence of premiums and bounties, which may be voted by 
e lociety. 5 r „ e 
Beſides theſe there is a Marine Society, of ancient date. The 
loſorhuſetts Congregational Society, incorporated for the relief gf the 
Idows and children of deceaſed clergymen. N nad 
The Middleſex Medical Society, founded in the year 1790, for the 
dation and diffuſion of medical knowledge. 1 Ar | 
A Seciety for the aid of Emigrants, inſtituted in 1793, whoſe: bene- 
= object is expreſſed in the name by which they have diſtinguiſlred 
er ſociety. . is [399 1 _ * ä e 
The Maſſachuſetts Charitable Fire Society, inſtituted in 1794. ſor the 
poſe of relieving ſuch as may ſuffer by fire, and of ſtimulating ge- 
us to uſeful diſcoveries, tending to ſecure the lives and property of 
er fellow ereatures from deftruQtion by that element. W 
Tor Boflon Mechanic Afſociatidn, eſtabliſhed in 1795. Its deſign 
to promote and regulate the arts. * 
Next to Pennſylvania, - this ſtate has the greateſt number of ſocietics 
the promotion of uſeful knowledge and burn happineſs ; a d as 
| 5 * Fol , ij | 2 * 
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they are generally founded on the broad baſis of benevolence, patiin 


fm and charity, they cannot fail to proſper 10 
+1 LrvzxaToxe, CorLzonxs, Acab rails, &c.— According to the lan 
of this commonwealth, every town having fifty - houſeholders or wy 
wards, is to be provided with one or more ichool-maſters to teach ci 
deren and youth to read and write; and inſtrudt them in the "Engli 
language, arithmetic, orthography, and decent behaviour; and 
any town has 100 families, there is alſo to bo a grammar ſchool ſet ij f 
therein, and ſome perſon well inſtructed in the Latin, Greek, a y 
Engliſh languages, procured to keep the \ ſame, and be fuitably gui er 
by the inhabitants. The penalty for — — of ſchools in towns df 
families is 10l.—thoſe of 100 families 2v1,—vf 150, zol. | q 

Theſe laws reſpecting ſchools, are not fo well regarded in may 
parts of the ſtate as the wiſe purpoſes which they were intended u 
anſwer, and the happineſs of the people, require. 

In Boſton there are ſeven public: ſchoots, ſupported wholly at th BW or 
expence of the town. Theſe ſchools are attended alternately, and cad 
of them is furniſhed with an uſher or aſſiſtant. | an 
Next in importance to the mar ſchools are the academies, Une. 
which as well as in the g ſchools young gentlemen are fu on 
Por admiffion to the univerſity, . 
Dummer Academy at Næeubury, was founded as early as 1156, U 
means of à liberal donation from the Honourable William Dunne, 
formerly lieutenant-governor, whoſe name it has ever fince retaned 
It was opened in 1963, and incorporated by an act of the Genenl 
Court in 1782. By the act the number of truſtees is not to exceti 
15, who are to manage the funds for the ſupport of the inſtruclo 
This academy is at preſent in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
_. Philips#s Arademy, in Andover; was founded and endowed in 19% 
bythe Hdnourable' Samuel Philips, Eſq. of Andover, in the countys 
Effet; and commonwealth of Maffachuſetts, and his brother, the Ht 
mourable ohn Phillips, L. L. D. of Exeter, in the ſtate of New Han 
| thire, both deceaſed. It was incorporated in 1780, and is under f 
direction of 13 truſtees of reſpectable characters, and the immed 
care of a principal, (who is one of the truſtees ex gj] an aſſiſa 
and a writing maſter; 30G I r 
Tho deſign of this foundation, according to its conſtitution, is 

promotion of true piety and virtue, the inſtruction of youtł in l 
Engliſhy Latim and Greek languages, together with writing, aritim 
tic, practical geometry, muſic and oratory, logic and geography, # 
ſuch other of the liberal arts and ſeiences, or languages, as opports 
ty and ability may hereafter admit, and the truſtees thall direct. 

Leice/ier Academy, in the townſhip of Leiceſter, and county 
Worceſter, was incorporated in 1784. For the encouragement of 
Inſtitution, a large and commodious manſion-houſe, lands, and appu 
nances, in Leiceſter, were generouſly given in a compliment. 

Brifiol academy, at Taunton, was incorporated in 1792. 

At Hingham is a well endowed ſchool. which, in honour of its pt 
cipal donor and founder, is called Derby $choel. | 

There are academies alſo at Plymouth; Weſtfield, Groton, Well 


we wolf at. » 


* 


Dedham, and ſome other places. 
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_ Theſe academies are defigned to difleminate virthe and: true piety, 
* promote the education of nor in the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and 
French languages, in writing, arithmetic, oratory, geography, practical 
geometry, logic, philoſophy; and ſuch other of the liberal arts and 
ſciences, or 1 ges, as may be thought expedient.  -  , + | 
Harvard College, or Univerſity, ſo called in honour of the late Rev. 
John Harvard of Charleſtown, who left it a conſiderable legacy, takes 
its date from the year 1638. Two years before the General Court. 
voted for the erecting a public ſchool or college in Newtown.(fince 
ealled Cambridge) goal. to be paid. out of the colony treaſury, This 
was but about fix years after Maſſachuſetts began to be ſettled, Ply- 
nouth at that time being = diſtinct colony. „ 
In 1640, the Court granted the income of - Charleſtown Ferry as a 
perpetual revenue to this college, The ſame year the Rev. Henry 
Dunſter was appointed preſident, there having been before that time 
only a preceptor or profeſſor, and an aſſiſtant. 31:81 
In the year 1642 (when the firſt claſs finiſhed. their literary eourſe, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on them) the Ge- 
neral Court paſſed an act conſtituting a board of overſeers, for the well 
oxdering and: managing of the ſaid college, conſiſting of the governor 
and deputy-governor for the time being, and all the magiſtrates of the 
juriſdiction, together with the teaching elders. of Cambridge, Water- 
town, Charleſtown, Boſtorr, Roxbury, and Dorcheſter, and the preſi- 
dent of the college for the time being. apt „b 
In 1650 the college received its firſt charter from the Court, ap- 
pointing a corporation conſiſting of ſeven perſons, viz. a preſident, five 
fellows, and a treaſurer, to have perpetual ſucceſſion by election to 
their offices: Their ſtyle is, The Preſident and Fellows of Har- 
vnd College.“ To this body was committed all the eſtate of the 
college, and they have the care of all donations and bequeſts to the 
Inſtitution. After this charter was granted, the board of overſeers 
ontinued a diſtinct branch of the government; and-thele two, bodies 
torm the legiſlature of the college. | 1 + hs 
The branches of literature and ſcience-in which the ſtudents are in- 
frufted are, the Latin and Greek claſſics, the elements of. Engliſh 
_—_ and of rhetoric, the Hebrew and Freneh languages, the 
elles lettres, univerſal grammar, Engliſh compoſition, : oratory, an- 
tent and modern hiſtory, logic, metaphyſics, the elements of naturat 
md political law, aphy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, conic ſee- 
tons, menſuration of ſuperfices and ſolids, plain trigonometry, ſurvey- 
ng, menſuration of heights. and diſtances, navigation, dialling, projec- 
ons of the ſphere, ſpheric etry and: trigonometry, with their ap- 
om to aſtronomical — natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and 
eology. | | 2 eg 
The ſtudents are annually examined very critically and fully in 
beſe ſeveral branches, each claſs as far as it has proceeded in the. 
ourſe of education, before a committee of the corporation and over- 


Among the preſidents and profeſſors of this univerſity, haye been 
v4 high y-diſtinguiſhed- both for their natural àahilities and acquired 
mpliſhments. . e eee e 
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Waters lectures commence on the. firſt War eee. in October ws 


of a legacy recently left it. The philoſophieal apparatus, 


In the year 1782, a medical inſtitution was formed in the univerſity, / 
It conſiſts of three profefſorſhips, viz. one of anatomy and ſurgery, guy a 
of che theory untl practice of phyſic, and one of chymiſtry and mae; Wt 
rig medica. Each of theſe profeſſors is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation, vi 
and adopts peculiar names to themſelves,” from the donators of the 8 
different funds. The two firſt are called 1 ren after Dr. in 
Herſey of Hingham; and the third, the p ir of chemiſtry au 
materia medica, from the late Major William Irving. 

The funds, however, not affording a ſufficient compenſation for theſe 
pn for hw lectures, they are allowed to take moderate fee; c. 
their pupils. | 8 N Yoo c3t + 2 x60 
Theſe profeſſors give à complete tourſe of lectures in their ſevery R. 
branches. The inſtitution requires, that they demonſtrate the an; er 
tomy of the human body, making phyſiological' obſervations on the 
parts, and that they explain and perform a complete ſyſtem of ſurgicd 
erations— That they teach their pupils the theory and practice of 
ylic; by directing and ſuperintending; as much as may be, their pri 
vate ſtudies, lecturing on the diſeaſes of the human body; and taking 
with them ſuch as are qualified to viſit their patients, making proper 
obſervations on the nature of their diſeaſes, the peculiar circumſtanen 
attending them, and the method of cure That whenever the profes 
fors' be defired by any other gentlemen of the faculty, to viſit ther 
tients in difficult and uncommon caſes, they uſe their endeavours ty 
introduce with them their pupils duly qualified---Thet they deli 
lectures on the materia medica That they explain the theory of che- 
miſtry, and apply its principles in a courſe of actual experiments 

Each one, as far as his own branches ure concerned, ſteadily follom 
nually at Cambridge, and are purlggg till each p 
his courfe, ere, OS © 3 

The under uates are not permitted to attend until their ſenin 
year: All ſtudents in phyſic from any parts whatever, whether the 
ve or have not a collegiate education, are allowed to attend, by con- 

lying with the medical regulations, and may have the uſe of the h 

during the courſe. | £4. $462 axes © 
The public buildin — to the e- b. Harvard Hal, 
Maſſachuſetts Hall, Hollis Hall, and Holden Chapel. The laſt x 
* enough to contain the ſtudents, has not been uſed as a ths 
pel 


or has finiſhes 


many years paſt, It is now occupied by ſome of the medied 
profeſſors. Maſſachuſetts Hall and Hollis Hall contain private rooms 
and are occupied by the tutors and ſtudents; As a very confiderabls 
number of the. ſtudents are obliged to live in private chambers in the 
town, for want of room in the halls, the General Court, in 17% 
granted a lottery to raiſe the ſum of 8oool. to build another hall fo 
the better accommodation of ftudents, which will probably ſoon h. 
buflt. Harvard Hall has none but public rooms, which ave 2 chapth 
a dining-room, library, philoſophy-chamber, an apartment for the ps 
loſophical apparatus, and a muſeum. The library contains near 14,009 
volumes, and is conſtantly increaſing by donations, and by the ine 


between 140ol. "and 1500). contains a complete ſet of inſtruments fn 


1 


+xhibiting 2 courſe of experimental lectures in natural. philoſophy and 
:tronomy. Newly invented and improved inſtruments are freqt | 
Added to the apparatus. Indeed the library and apparatus of this uni- 
verſity are far ſuperior; to thoſe of any. other univerſity in the United. 
States. A hall, ſtanding where Harvard now is, was conſumed by fire. 
in January 1704, and the-ubrary and a tus deſtroyed with it, ſo 
that theſe literary treaſures have been collected fince that period, ſolely. 
the mumficence of generous benefaQors. | . . 
The muſeum contains a handſome collection of natural and artificial 


nunifcence of Dr. Lettſom of London, in 1 and of the French 
Republic the year following, The collection theſe two ſources is 
extenſive and various. * h 


ticularly attended to, is given every ſpring and autumn in the univer- 
fity; but there is no protefſorſhip of natural hiſtory yet eſtabliſhed, + 7 
The part of Cambridge in which the colleges are ſituated, is very 
pleaſant and healthful, Some men's ſeats in it are beauti 
ſituated, commanding a delightful proſpect of Charles River, hi 
tuns through the town, the adjoining. meadows, and neighbouring halls. 
The college edifices ſtand on a large plain, facing a very pleaſant and 
extenſive common. Behind, towards the eaſt, there is a fine rural 
prolpect, and. acroſs the fields a rich view of Boſton and Charleſtown. 
They are about half à mile diſtant from the river, which is nayigable 
for laden veſſels of nearly. 100 tons abreaſt of the populous. part of the 
nn. Their diſtance — the centre of Boſton, 1s eight miles by 


the way of Roxbufy, 44 miles over Charles River Bridge, 34 miles 
orer Weſt Bofton Bridge. 805 
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great 4 variety of copper and lead ores, from different parts of 
England. To thefe are added ſpeci i 


las, and ſaline carths, from Tranſylvania, and the bannet of Tamerſwear, * 
would be cenfidered as very complete in any cabinet in Europe. There are, | 
z-= vumber of ſpars and emen chryſtallizations, and petrefaQtions. 


IEE 


Theſe, toge- 
ies of France, by the direction of the Committee of Public Safety (or ſupreme ene- 


purſued, yet the reader, from the foregoing ſketch, 
. government and courſe of edutytion in the other. Ame 


information, this article has been extended rather beyond its limits, 


curiolities. It may be ſaid to be pretty rich in minerals, owing to the 


A courſe of lectures on natural hiſtory, in which mineralogy is par- | 


colleges, efpecially thoſe of New England. With « vie to give this — 
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564 : 
* 
partly ths liberal donation of b 
® N 
e for ſtudents, a large ſchool- room, a dinin and a room for phblic 
ting. In 1793, this academy was — into a college by an48 
of the legiſlatare, by the name of Williams“ College, in honour of it 
Hiberal founder. The languages and ſciences: uſually tau „ in th 
American colleges are Kught here. Board, tuition; 
pences of education are very low; and from its fituation nadother cit. 
duinſtances, it is likely, i in a ſhort time, to become 4 
conſiderable utility and importance. G; 
\Banxs:—There are no leſs than fix banks in this commonn 
* which the Branch Bank in Boſton, which is a part of the Nation 
a. one. The es ons in. DO vas incorporate 
in 1% 
Eſſex Bank, at Salem, was inftituted in 1792, and 4 48 under th 
management of a preſident and fix directors. 
Union Bank, in Boſton, was incorporated in 1792, and has 3 pre. 
; dent and eleven directors. Its capital conſiſts of 100,000 ſhares of 
eight dollars each, amounting to 800,000 dollars. The Comma. 
wealth owns 25,000 thares in this bank. Banks at Newburyport and 
Nantucket have ſince been inſtituted. 
. Curzy Towss:—Baſton is the capital, not baby: of Maſflachuſety 
4 but of New England, and lies in latitude 420 23“ north. It is built 
On 2 peninſula of an irregular form, at the bottom of Maſſachuſety 
Bay. The neck or iſthmus which is now in part ſettled, and which 
Joins the peninſula co the main land, is at the fouth end of the tom 
and leads to Roxburx. The length: of the town "Itſelf from this ith 
mus, is not quite two miles. Its breadth is various. At the entrant 
from RO it is narrow. The greateſt breadth is one mile a 
239 yards. e buildings in the ' town cover about 1000 acres. | 
8 preſent, gear 2500-dwelling houſes, and upwards of 20,00 
7 401 
In chis totyn there are 59 ſtrects, 38 lanes, and 21 alleys, excluſn 
of ſquares and courts; and about 85 wharves and quays very couvenl 
ant for veſſels. The principal wharf extends 600 Yards into the 5 
and is covered on the north fide with large and convenient ſtores, k 
far exceeds any other wharf in tlie United State. 
a In Boiton -_ 3 for public worſhip ; * which vine wel 
| ongregation e for Epiſcopalians, two for Baptiſts, one 
B 12 Friends, 8 for Vniverſiſt, one for Sandimanians, one fo 
= oman Cat s,, and one for Methodiſts. 
5 Tha ocher public buildings are the ſtate-houſe, court houſe, theatn, 
$aol, [Faneuil Hall, an alms-houſe, a work:houſe, a bridewell, 1 
powder-magazi ine. That building, which was formerly the governor 
nn is 2 ws in its ſeveral apartments, by the council, 
aſbrer, and ; the two latter hold their offices, uy 
15 has lately — 010 by the ſtate. Franklin Place, adjoining ts 
theatre, is à great ornament to the town. It contains a monument > 
De. Franklin, from whom it takes its name, and is 8 
two ſides with the Tontine de 4025 which, in point of wml 
ot . Fes, by the . in London. 
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Here are kept, in capacious rooms, given and fitted up for the 
purpoſe, the Boſton Library, and the valuable collection of the 
Hiſtorical Society. Moſt of the public Ny are handſome, and 
fome of them are elegant. The town is irregularly built, but as it 
lies in a circular form around the harbour, it exhibits a very handſome 
view as you approach it from the ſea, On the weſt fide of the town 
is the mall, a very beautiful public walk, adorned with rows of trees, 
and in view of the common, which is always open to refreſhing breezes. 
Beacon Hill, on which a handfome monument, commemorative of 
ſome of the moſt important events of the late war, has lately been 
erected, overlooks the town from the weft, and affords a fine varie- 
cated proſpect. | | | | 
The harbour of Boſton is ſafe, and large enough to sontain 500 
ſhips at anchor, in a good depth of water; while the entrance is fo 
narrow as ſcarcely to admit two ſhips abreaſt. It is diverfified with 40 
illands, ſome of which afford rich paſturing, hay, and grain, About 
three miles from the town is the caitle, which commands the entrance 
of the harbour. | 25 n "OR 
The market in this town is ſupplied with-an abundance of beef, pork, 
mutton, lamb, veal, and poultry, all of an excellent quality; and alſo 
with meal, butter, cheeſe, roots, vegetables, and fruits 'of various 
kinds, in great plenty. The fiſh-market is alſo excellent, and not 
only furnithes the tables of the rich with ſome of the greateſt dainties, 
but is alſo a ſingular blefling to the poor. weis, | 
Boſton was ſettled as early as the year 1630 or 1631, from Charleſ- 
town, The peninfula was called by the natives, Shawmut ; but the 
inhabitants of Charleſtown, fromthe view they had of three hills called 
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* It Trimountain. The new inhabitants, however, named it Boſton, 
7 Wt of reſpect to the Rev. Mr. Cotton, formerly a miniſter of Boſton 
a n England, who was expected to come over to New England. He 
wo a$ N miniſter of the firſt church. 


The principal manufactures here are rum, beer, loaf-ſugar, cordage, 


gn rds, paper-hangings, ſpermaceti and tallow candles, glaſs and ſtone 
ee; there are 30 diſtilleries, two breweries, eight ſugar-houſes, 
„ een rope walks, and a furnace for caſting iron. 


dalem.— This town, which was called by the Indians n 
t 


re u vert to Boſton in point of numbers and commercial importance. 
ne fu ſettled as early 1628, by Mr. Endicot afterwards governor, and a 
* oloay under his direction. It is the oldeſt town in the ſtate, except 


Flymouth, which was ſettled about eight years before. It contains 
bout 1000 houſes, and between 8000 and 9000 inhabitants Here are 


* . ſociety of Quakers, an Epiſcopal church, and five "Congregational 
eat Eties. The town is ſituated on a peninſula, formed by two ſmall 
il, ths lets of the ſea, called North and South rivers. , The former of theſe- 


ak alles into Beverly Harbour, and has a draw-bridge acroſs it, built many 
ſears ago at private expence. At this place ſome part of the ſhipping 
if the town is fitted out; but the principal harbour and place for buſi- 
fed o dels is on the other fide of the town, at South River, if that may pro- 
2 erly be called a river, which depends on the flowing of the ſea for the 
7 *Mer it contains, So ſhoal is this harbour, that veſſels which draw 
ore than 10 or 12 feet of water, muſt — and unladen at a 
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diſtance from the wharves by the aſſiſtance of lighters. Notwithſtandug 
this \ inconvenience, however, more navigation is owned, and mon 
£504 carried on in Salem, than in any port in the commonmealth 
Boſton excepted. The fiſhery, the trade to the Weſt Indies, to I 
rope, to the coaſt of Africa, to the Kaſt Indies, and the freightin 
buſineſs from the ſouthern ſtates, are all here — with energy a 
ſpirit. The enterprize of the merchants of this place is equalled h 
nothing but their indefatigable induſtry and ſevere economy. A 
neral plainneſs and neatneſs in dreſs, buldings, and equipage, _ 
certain ſtillneſs and gravity of manner, perhaps in ſome. degree pecy 
liar to commercial people, diſtinguiſh them from the citizens of th 
ee een ee een 
A court-houſe, built at the joint expence of the county and tom 
forms a principal ornament, and is executed in a ſtyle of architeQun 
that would add to the elegance of any city in the Union. The Supreme 
Judicial Court holds a term here the,ſecond Tueſday of November, th 
Courts of Common Pleas and Seſſions, the ſecond Tuelday of Mar 
and September. rn * ö , . ad RF a 8 
* South-eaſt from Salem, and at four miles diſtance from it, lies Mar. 
blehead, containing one Epiſcopal and two Congregational churcha, 
beſides « ſmall ſociety of Separatiſts. The chief attention of this tom 
is devoted to the bank fiſhery, and more is done in that line than i 
any port in the government. The late war putting a total ſtop to thi 
buſineſs, and * of the men before employed in it being loft 
by land and water, the peace found thoſe who ſurvived in circum 
ſtances of great diſtreſs, Great exertions were made to revive the 
former courſe of buſineſs, and it is lamented by every friend to imdu. 
try and the proſperity of the country, that theſe exertions have bot 
crowned with more ſucceſs; every thing here has more and more 
the ſymptoms of decay. A lottery was granted by the legiſlature for 
the double purpoſe of leflening the weight of this burden, and repair 
ing the ſea wall, which protects the being, and which was in immi- 
nent danger of giving way, to the great detriment, if not utter run 
of the port. | FF N 
Newbury Port, originally part of Newbury, from which its incor- 
ration detached it in 1964, and by which and Merrimack River it 
is wholly encircled, is perhaps the moſt limited, in its extent of land, 
of any townſhip in the commonwealth, containing but about 640 acres, 
Here are five houſes of public worſhip, viz. one Epiſcopalian, tuo 
Preſbyterian and two Congregational. It was formerly remarkable 
for the number of veſſels annually built here; but after the commence- 
ment of the late war, this buſineſs in a great degree failed, The trade 
to the Weſt Indies is carried on here with much ſpirit and to a great 
amount. Large quantities of rum are diſtilled, which is principallly 
expoited to the ſouthern ſtates. Some veſſels are employed in the 
freighting buſineſs, and a few in the fiſhery. A term of the Courts 
of Common Pleas and General Seflions is held here on the laſt Tueſday 
of September. | 5 N 1 
Ipfwich, by the Indians called Agawam, in the county of Eſſex, i 
32 miles north- north - eaſt from Boſton, is divided into five pariſhes, 
and contain upwards of 5000 inhabitants. An excellent ſtone bridge, 
acroſs Ipſwich River, compoſed of two arches, with one ſolid pier in 
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the bed of the'tiyer, connects the two parts of the town, and was exe- 
cuted in a ſtyle of ſtrength and neatnefs till lately unequalled in this 


country. This was heretofore a place of much more conſideration than 
at preſent. Its decline is attributed to à barred harbour and ſhoal 
rivers. Its natural fituation is very pleaſant, and here the Supreme 
Judicial Court, the Courts of Common Pleas and Seffions, are held 
once in a year; and from its central fituation, it appears to be the 
moſt convenient place for all the courts and public offices of the county. 

Charleſtown, called by the aboriginal reine Miſhawum, lies 
north of Boſton, with which it is connected by Charles River Bridge, 
and is the principal town in Middleſex County. The town, properly 
ſo called, is built on a peninſula, formed by Myſtic River, on the eaſt, 
and a bay ſetting up from Charles River, on the weſt. It is very ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for health, navigation, trade, and various manu- 
faftures. Bunker, Breed's, and Cobble (now Barrell's) hills, are 
celebrated in the hiſtory of the American Revolution; and no lefs ſ@ 
for the elegant and delightful proſpects which they afford of Boſton, 
and its charmingly variegated harbour, of Cambridge and its colleges, 
and of an extenfive tract of highly cultivated country. It contains 
within the neck or pariſh, near three hundred houſes, and about 
inhabitants, The only public buildings of conſequence are a handſome 
Congregational church, with an elegant ſteeple, and one of the beſt 
clocks perhaps in the United States, and an alms-houſe very commo- 
dious and pleaſantly ſituated. „ ** 

Before the deſtruction of this town by the Britiſh in 1775, ſeveral 
branches of manufactures were carried on to great advantage, ſome of 
which have been ſince revived; particularly the manufacture of pot and 
pearl aſh, rum, thips, leather, filver, tin, braſs, and pewter. Two 
rope-walks have lately been ereQed in this town, and the increaſe of 
ts houſes, population, trade, and navigation, have been very great 
within theſe few years paſt. 

Cambridge and Concord are the moſt conſiderable inland towns in 
the county of Middleſex. The former is 34 miles from © Boſton, and 
15 a pleaſant town, and the ſeat of the univerfity, The latter is 19 
wiles north-weſt of Boſton, and is alſo a pleaſant, healthy, thriving 
town, The Provincial Congreſs fat' in Concord in 1174, and the 
General Court have frequently held their ſeſſions here when contagious 
diſcaſes have prevailed in the capital. The public buildings are a Con- 
gregational church, a ſpacious ſtone gaol, the beſt in New England, 
and a county court houſe. The town is accommodated with three 
handſome bridges, one of which is 208 feet long and 18 feet wide, ſup- 
ported by 12 piers z built after the manner of Charles River Bridge. 
The number of inhabitants in this town is computed not to be leſs than 
17,909 or 18,000, ſome of whom are ſaid to live to a great age, owing 
to the healthy fituation of the town. | | 

Plymouth, the principal town in the county of the ſame name, and 
the capital of the Old Colony, fo called, is 42 miles ſouth-caſt of Boſ- 
ton, and is about the ſize of Charleſtown, Before the war, the inha- 
bitants of this town employed go ſail of veſſels, chiefly iv the fiſhing 
bulinnſs. But in the courſe of the war, they were moſtly taken or 
deſtroyed by the enemy, and their ſeamen captivated, and many of 
the inhabitants reduced to indigence, They have ſince, in a great 
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meaſure, recovered from their diſtreſſed ſtate. The harbour is ſpaciom 
but the water is not deep, This town is famous for being the fol 
place ſettled by the pious anceſtors of the New Englanders, in 1620 

Worceſter, the ſhire town of the county of the ſame name, is ty 
largeſt inland town in New England, and is ſituated about 45 mile 
weſtward of Boſton. The public buildings in this town, are ty 
Congregational churches, court-houſe, and a ſtrong ſtone gaol. The 
8 carry on a large inland trade, and manufacture pot al 
pearl aſh, beſides ſome other articles. 

Printing, in its various branches, is carried on very extenſively in thy 
town, Two editions of the Bible, in 1791, were carried through the 
preſſes, the one the large royal quarto, the firſt of that kind publiſhe 
in America, the other a large folio, with 50 copperplates, beſides ſo 
veral other books of conſequence. 18 | 
On Connecticut River, in the county of Hampſhire, there are 
number of very pleaſant towns, among which are Springfield and Had 
ley, on the caſt {ide of the river; Northampton, Hatfield, and Deer. 
held on the weſt. Courts are held in Springfield and Northampton, 
Springfield is the oldeſt of theſe towns, having been ſettled as ear 
as 1636. Its public buildings are a Congregational church, cour, 
houſe, and gaol. A large quantity of the military ſtores of the United 
States are lodged here, A clear meandering brook runs through the 
town from north to ſouth, and adds much to its beauty — pler 
ſantneſs. 25 
- Stockbridge, Pittsfield, and Lenox, are the principal towns in 
Berkſhire County, and lie from 45 to 55 miles weſt-north-weſt fron 
Springfield. 3 | 

MiLrraar Srxmnora—The militis of Maſlachuſetts is compoſed 
of all the able-bodied white male citizens from 18 to 45 years of age, 
excepting from the enrollment, within thoſe ages, all who hold ay 
civil office of importance, either under the ſtate or federal goven- 
ment; and alſo thoſe who have formerly held any military commiſſion 
whatever, The militia thus compoſing the greateſt part of the aflire 
Citizens, is completely armed and organized, and in as good a ſtate d 
diſcipline as oan poſlibly be defired, it being aſſembled by companies 
three times a year for diſcipline, and once for reviſing the rolls and 
making returns, and alſo once by regiments or battalions for revien 
and inſpection. The whole is formed into diviſions, and confiſts ul 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. There is an annual return made uf 
the whole militia to the adjutant-general, who makes out abſtrad 
therefrom for the governor, and for the preſident of the United States. 
_* Revenue Aub TAxxs.— The principal ſources of revenue are land and 

poll taxes, and the ſales of new lands. Taxes are levied on all males 
upwards of 16, except ſuch as are exempted by law—alſo on the num- 
ber of acres of improved and unimproved land on dwelling houſes and 
barns, ware-houſes, ſtores, &c. Theſe are all valued, and upon th 
valuation taxes are accordingly proportioned. | 

HrsTokxy, RELIGton, anD 2 SAB r.—New England is at preſent 
divided into the four provinces of New Hampſhire, M uſetts, 
Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. | 4 

Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutua 
defence, were at firſt, and ill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions 
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They were all of them, by their charters, originally free and indepen- 
dent. The inhabitants had the choice of their own magiſtrates, the 
governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the power of making ſuch 
aws as they thought proper, without ſending them to Great Britain 
for the approbation of the crown. . Their laws, however, . were not to 
be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end of the 
reign of Charles II. when he and his miniſters. wanted to deſtroy all 
charters and liberties, the Maſſachuſetts colony was accuſed of violat- 
ing their charter, in like manner as the city of London, and by u 
judgment in the King's Bench of England was deprived. of it. From 
that time to the revolution, they remained without any charter. Soon 
after that period, they, received a new one, which, though. very favour- 
able, was much inferior to the extenſive privileges of the former. The 
appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, , and all the 
officers of the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of the. 
militia was wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-generalz 
all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the law 
was entruſted, were nominated by, the governor, with the advice of 
the council : the governor had a negative on the choice of counſellors, 
peremptory and unlimited; and he was not obliged to give a. reaſon 
for what he did in this particular, or reſtrained to any number: authen- 
tic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this colony, as well as others, 
were to be tranſmitted to the court of England, for the royal appro- 
bation ; but if the laws of this colony were not repealed within three 
years after they were preſented, they were not repealable by the crown 
after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of magiſtrates, or acts 
of government whatſoever, were valid without the governor's conſent 
in writing ; and appeals for ſums above 3ool. were admitted to the king 


[and council, Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the people had ſtill a 


great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only choſe the aſſem- 
bly, but this aſſembly, with the governors: concurrence, choſe the 
council; and the. governor depended upon the aſſembly alone for his 
annual allowance. | 

But the government of New England. has been entirely changed, in 
conſequence of the revolt of the colonies from the authority of Great 
Britain, It was on the 25th of July, 1776, that, by an order from 
the council at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congreſs, ab- 
lolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, 
and declaring them free and independent, was publicly proclaimed 
rom the balcony of the ſtate-houſe in that town. 

A conſtitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of 
Maſſachuſetts, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and 
eſtabliſhed by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in Octo- 
ber, 1780. In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of 
the inſtitution, maintenance, aid adminiſtration of government, is to 
ſecure the exiſtence of the body politic : to prote it, and to furniſh 
the individuals who compoſe it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety 
and tranquillity, their natural rights, and the bleſſings of life ; and 
that whenever theſe great objects are not obtained, the people have a 
"\zht to alter the government, and to take meaſures neceſſary for their 
proſperity and happineſs. They expreſſed their gratitude to the Great 
Legillator of the yuiverſe, for having-afforded them, in the courſe of 
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his providence, an rf deliberately and peaceably, withoh | 

fraud, violence, or ſurpriſe; of entering into an original, explicit, ud 
ſolemn compact with each other; and of forming a new conſtitution d 
civil government for themſelves and their poſterity. They declag 
' that it was the right, as well as the duty, of all men in fociety, pu 
licly, and at ſtated ſeaſons, to worſhip the Supreme Being ; and thy 
no ſubje& ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained in his — "ot liberty 
or eſtate, for worſhipping God in the manner and ſeaſon moſt agreeaj 
to the dictates of his own conſcience; or for his religious profeſſion 
ſentiments : provided he did not diſturb the public peace, or obſtrud 
others in their religious worſhip. N e 
It was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, a 


other bodies politic, or religious ſocieties, ſhould at all times, have the 
excluſive right of electing their public teachers, and of 'contraQg the 
with them Pr their ſupport and maintenance. That all moneys ul * 
by the ſubject to the ſupport of public worſhip, and of the publi chu 
teachers, ſhould, if he required it, be uniformly applied to the ſupport f MN 
the public teacher or teachers of his own religious ſe& or denominati wm 
rovided there were any on whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe 5 
t might be paid towards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of thy "PE 
pariſh or precinct in which the ſaid moneys ſhould be raiſed. Thu fou 
every denomination of Chriftians, demeaning themſelves peaceably, * 
and as good ſubjects of the commonwealth, ſhould be equally under b . 
the protection of the law ; and that no ſubordination of any ſect or de * 
nomination to another ſhould ever be tolerated. ts, ſen 
It was likewiſe declared, that as all power exiſted originally in the wh 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and office 1 
of government, veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executiye, 2 
or judicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times ac: ** 
countable to them. That no ſubject ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, ih 
deſpoiled, or deprived of his property, immunities, or privileges; pu 1. 
out of the protection of the law, exiled, or deprived of bis life, liberty, 1 
or eſtate, but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. 12 


That the legiſlature ſhould not make any law that ſhould ſubje& any 
perſon to a capital or infamous puniſhment, excepting for the govert 
ment of the army or navy, without trial by jury. That the liberty of 
the preſs is efſential to the ſecurity of freedom in a ftate ; and that it 
ought not, therefore, to be reſtrained in that commonwealth; | That Wil ©” 
the people have a right to keep, and bear arms, for the common de- 
fence ; but that as in times of peace armies are dangerous to liberty, ob 
they ought not to be maintained without the conſent of the legiſlature; 
— that the military power ſhould always be held in an exact ſubord: 
nation to the civil authority, and be governed by it. | 

It was likewiſe enacted, that the 13 of legiſlation ſhould be 
formed by two branches, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives; 
each of which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, n. 
conſiſting of 40, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, 
ſhould be elected annually ; and that every male N being 21 1 
years of age, or upwards, who had reſided in any particular town in 
the commonwealth, for the ſpace of one year, and king a freehold 
eſtate within the ſaid town, of the annual income of 31. or any eſtate = 
ol the value of 60l. fhould have a right to vote for ſenators and repre- 


er 
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{-ntatives of the diſtri& of which he was an inhabitant. And that 
there ſhould be a ſupreme executive 2 who ſhould be ſtyled 
the governor of the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, and alſo a lieute- 
nant-governor, both of whom ſhould be choſen annually by the whole 
body of electors in the commonwealth, and aſſiſted by nine counſellors, 
choſen by ballot, out of the ſenate. The ſecretary, treaſurer, re- 
ceiver-general, notaries public, and naval officers, to be choſen annu- 
ally by the ſenators and repreſentatives, The judiciary power to be 
ſeptennial, and the delegates to congreſs ſhall be annually elected by 
and out of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, or general court. 
The governor has a negative on bills ſent to him for aſſent from the 
general court, but has no controul in their choice of officers.. 

On the concluſion of peace, when the diſcontents of the people of 
the different ſtates were raging with regard to the ſyſtem of the old 
confederation, which was at laſt found eſſentially defective, Maſſa- 
chuſetts was one of the many ſtates which did not undergo any of the 
moſt mild revolutions. Such was the nature of theſe Nilpotes, that 
each ſtate aſſumed the right of contending the propriety of the reſolu- 
tions of congreſs, and the intereſt of an individual ſtate was placed in 
oppoſition to the common intereſt of the union. In addition to this 
ſource of diviſion, a jealouſy of the powers of congreſs began to be ex- 
cited in the minds of the people. This jealouſy of the privileges of 
freemen, had been rouſed by certain acts of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment; and no ſooner had the danger from this quarter ceaſed, than the 
fears of the people changed their object, and were turned againſt their 
own rulers. During this ſituation of affairs, Maſſachuſetts, in her zeal 
to comply fully with the requiſitions of congreſs, and ſatisfy the de- 
mands of her own creditors, laid a heavy tax upon the people. This 
was the immediate cauſe of the rebellion in 1786. But a heavy debt 
lying on the ſtate, added to burdens of the ſame nature, upon almoſt 
every incorporation within it; a decline or rather an extinction of pub. 
lic credit z a relaxation and corruption of manners, and a free uſe of 
loreign luxuries 3 a decay of trade and manufacture, with a prevailin 
ſcarcity of money; and, above all, individuals involved in debt to SY 
other—theſe were the real, though remote cauſes of the inſurrection. 
It was the tax which the people was required to pay, that cauſed them 
to feel the evils juſt now enumerated—this called forth all their other 
grievances, and the firſt a& of violence committed, was the burning 
or deſtroying of a tax bill. This outrage threw the ſtate into a con- 
vullion which laſted about a year; courts of juſtice were violently 
obſtructed z the collection of debts was ſuſpended; and a body of 
armed troops was obliged to be employed during the winter of 1786 
to diſperſe the inſurgents. Yet ſo numerous were the latter in the 
counties of Worceſter, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, and ſo obſtinately 
combined to oppoſe the execution of the law by force, that the gover- 
nor and council of the ſtate thought it prudent not to entruſt or direct 
the military powers further than merely to act on the deſenſive, and 
repel force with force, in caſe the inſurgents ſhould make the attack. 
The leaders of thoſe rebels, however, were not men of talents; they 
were deſperate, but without fortitude ; and while ſupported with a ſu- 
perior force, they appeared to be impreſſed with that conſciouſneſs of 
guilt which often awes the moſt daring wretch, and makes him ſhrink 
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From his purpoſe. This clearly appeared by the conduct of a large pary 
-of the rebels before the magazine of Springfield, where a fall 
was ſtationed to protect the continental ſtores, The inſurgents appear 
upon the plain with a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, but a — ſhots fron 
the military ſoon made the annoying multitude retreat in diſorder, wy 
the loſs of ſome men. This perſeverance and firmneſs of the militay 
«diſperſed the rebels, drove the leaders from the ſtate, and reſtore 
tranquillity. An act of indemnity was paſſed in the legiſlature for al 
Inſurgents, except a few leaders, on condition they ſhould becom 
peaceable ſubjects and take the eath of allegiance. The leaders after 
wards petitioned for-pardon, which from motives of policy was grante 
by the legiſlature. e 
But the loſs of credit, popular diſturbances, and inſurrections, ven 
mot the only evils which were generated by the peculiar circumſtances 
of the times. The emiſſion of bills of credit, and tender laws, wer 
added to the black catalogue of political diſorder. Maſſachuſett, 
However, had the good fortune, amidſt all her politieal calamities, u 
prevent an emiſſion of theſe bills of credit. . 
Thus divided, the ſtates began to feel their weakneſs; and according, 
an 1786, the preſent plan of the federal conſtitution was propoſed al 
fabmitted to the legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates, when they proceeded 
to take meaſures for collecting the ſenſe of the people upon the propr, 
ety of adopting it. At firſt Maſſachuſetts did oppoſe this meaſure, and 
the oppoſition was large and reſpectable. The convention, confiſting 
of more than 300 delegates, were affembled, and continued their de 
Hates with great candour and liberality. At length the queſtion ws 
zarried for the conſtitution by a ſmall majority, and the minority, with 
that manly condeſcenſien which becomes great minds, ſubmitted to the 
m eafure, and united to ſupport the government. | 
On the ratification in Maſſachuſetts, the - citizens of Boſton, in the 
elevation of their joy, formed a proceſſion in honour of the hapyy 
event, which was novel, ſplendid, and magnificent. This example 
was afterwards followed, and in ſome inſtances improved upon, in 
Baltimore, Charleftown, Philadelphia, Newhaven, Portſmouth, and 
New Y ork, ſucceſſively. Nothing could equal the beauty and grar 
eur of theſe exhibitions. A ſhip was mounted upon wheels and 
4rawn through the ſtreets; mechanics erected ſtages, and exhibited 
tpectmens of labour in their ſeveral occupations, as they moved along 
the road; flags with emblems, defcriptive -of all the arts, and of the 
federal union, were invented and diſplayed in hononr of the government; 
multitudes of all ranks in life aſſembled to view the majeſtic ſcenes; 
while ſobriety, joy, and harmony marked the brilliant exhibitions by 
which the Americans celebrated the eſtabliſhment'of their empire. 
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RHODE IS LAND, -&c. 


SrruaTION anD EXTENT. 

Miles, Sq. Miles 

Greateft Length 47 30 11' and 4* E. Ion. 
Greateſt Breadth 3 n 419 and 42% N. lat. \ 1300 
Bounpazuss, Bounded north and eaſt, by the commonwealth 0; 


7 5 F 
Maſſachuſetts 3 fouth, by the Atlantic; weſt, by Connecticut. Theſe 
- nits comprehend what is called Rope IsLanp and PRovipencs PLay- 
anon, &c,— This fate is divided into-five counties, which ts 
ubdivided into thirty townſhips. „ N 
Counties. Towns. Counties. Towns. 
Newport {Weſter 
Portſmouth * 4 North Kingſtown 
New Shoreham South Kingſtown 
ewport Jameſtown Waſhington 1 Charleſtown 
iddletown | Exeter 
Tiverton | 1 Richmond 
Little Compton (Hopkinton 
¶ Providence {Briſtol 
| Smithfield Briſtol Warren 
Scituate c Barrington 
| Glouceſter [Warwick - 
4 Cumberland K Eaſt Greenwich 
Cranſton * | Weſt Greenwich 
| —— | | Coventry, 
| orth Providence | ; 
L Foſter 


C MATE. — Rhode Iſland is as healthy a country as any part of 
forth America, The winters, in the maritime parts of the ſtate, are 
ilder than in the inland country; the air being ſoftened by a ſea va- 
dur, which alſo enriches the ſoil. The ſummers are delightful, eſpe- 
ly on Rhode Iſland, where the extreme heats, which prevail in 
ther parts of America, are allayed by cool and refreſhing breezes 
om the ſea, ; | 

Bars, HAanouzs, AnD IsLawnps,—Narraganſet Bay makes up from 
puth to north, between the main land on the eaſt and weſt, It em- 
oloms many fertile iſlands, the principal of which are Rhode Iſland, 
anonnicut, Prudence, Patience, Hope, Dyer's, and Hog iſlands. . 
The harbours are Newport, Providence, Wickford, Patuxet, War- 
, and Briſtol, | 

Rhode Iſland, from which the ſtate takes half its name, is 15 miles 
length; its average breadth is about 34 miles. It is ſituated be- 
reen 419 28' and 419 42 north lat. and 711) and 719 27“ weſt lon. 
om Greenwich, It is divided into three townſhips, Newport, Portſ- 
touth, and Middletown, This jfland, in point of ſoil, climate, and 
uation, may be ranked among the fineſt and moſt charming in 
america, In its moſt. flouriſhing ſtate, it was called by travellers, the 
den of America. But the change which the ravages of war, and a 
creaſe of buſineſs have effected, is great and melancholy. Some of 
e molt ornamental country-feats were deſtroyed, and their fine groves, 
chards, and fruit-trees, wantonly cut down; and the gloom of its 
reſent decayed ſtate is heightened by its charming natural ſituation 
by retlecting upon its former glory. The farming intereſt ſullered 
Ir leſs injury than the commercial city of Newport, and has nearly 
covered its former ſtate, Upwards of 40, ooo ſheep are ſaid to be fed 

i this iſland, beſides neat cattle and horſes. 4 
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194 opt Ans, 
Canonnicut Iſland lies three miles weſt of Rhode Ifland, and is ſever 
= miles in length, and on an average about one mile in breadth. It wy 
urchaſed of the Indians in 1657, and incorporated by act of affemhy 
y the name of the Iſland of Jameftown, in 1678. At the ſouth end d n 
this iſland, called Bevertail, ſtands the light-houſe. 
Block Ifland, called by the Indians Mapiſſes, is 21 miles ſou 
- - Jouth-weſt from Newport, and is the ſouthermoſt land belonging to th 
ſtate. It was erected into a townſhip, by the name of New Shorehan 
in 1672, The inhabitants of this iſlapd were formerly noted for mk 
ing good cheeſe, and for their dexterity in catching conſiderable qua 
tities of cod-fiſh round the ledges near the iſland. 9 
Prudence Iſland is not ſo large as Canonnicut, which lies north of i, 
and is a part of the townſhip of Portſmouth, ; 
Rvxkxs.— Providence and Taunton rivers both fall into Narra 
Bay, the former on the weſt, the latter on the eaſt ſide of Rho 00 
Iſland. Providence River riſes partly in Maſſachuſetts, and is navige 
ble as far as Providence for ſhips of goo tons, 30 miles from the ſa 
Taunton River is navigable for ſmall yeſſels tq Taunton. Comma 
tides riſe here about four feet. | FEE bi "ru I 
Fall River is ſmall, riſing in Watuper ponds; and, running in 
north-weſt direction about a mile, empties into Taunton River. P 
tuxet River is formed by two conſiderable ſtreams, called the north 
weſt, and ſouth-weſt branches, and five miles below Providence, emptis MP" 
into Narraganſet Bay. * Pawtucket River, called more norther 
Blackſtone's River, empties into Seekhonck River, four miles north 
north-eaſt from Providence, over which is a bridge, on the poſt-rol 
to Boſton, and 40 miles from thence. The confluent ſtream emptit 
into Providence River, about a mile below Weyboſſet, or the Gn 
Bridge. Wanaſpatucket River riſes in Glouceſter, and in its couſ 
receives many ſmall but unfailing ſtreams. It falls into the bay abt 
14 miles north-weſt of Weyboſſet Bridge. Moſhaſſuck River falls im 
the ſame bay three-fourths of a mile north of the bridge. Theſe ri 
united,” form Providence River, which, a few miles below the tom 
receives the name of Narraganſet Bay, and affords fine fiſh, oylte 
and lobſters in great plenty. Charles River riſes in Wordin's Pond 
and in its courſe weſtward, receives Wood and Aſhewague rivers, u 
other large ſupplies from Watchoag, Fairfield, and Chapman's po, 
A junction of this with Shannock River, from the north, forms Paul 
tuck River, which, in a ſoutherly courſe of about ſeven miles to 
ſea, divides Connecticut from Rhode Iſaſlccc. 
Fisnxs.—In the rivers and bays is plenty of ſheeps-head, black-dl 
: herring, ſhad, lobſters, oyſters, and clams; and around the {ho 
4 of Rhode Ifland, beſides thoſe, are cod, hallibut, mackarel, bil 
| haddock,  &c. &c. to the amount of more than 70 different kind 
ſo that, in the ſeaſons of fiſh, the markets are alive with them, 
[*  RxLicion,—By the conſtitution of this ſtate, all men profeſling 
Supreme Being, are equally protected by the laws, and no partic 
ſect can claim pre-eminence. This unlimited liberty in religion 1s 
principal cauſe why there is ſuch a variety of religious ſects in Ro 
Iſland. The Baptifts are the moſt numerous of any denomination 
"the ſtate. Theſe, as well as the other Baptiſts in New England, 
chiefly upon the Calviniſtic plan as to doctrines, and independents 
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.card to church government. There are, however, ſome who pro- 
eis the Arminian tenets, and are called Arminian Baptiſts. Others 
Merve the Jewiſh or Saturday Sabbath, from a perſuaſion that it was 
ne of the ten commandments, which they plead are all in their nature. 
oral, and were never abrogated in the New Teſtament, and muſt at 
eaſt be deemed of equal validity for public worſhip as any day parti- 


early ſet apart by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. Theſe are called 
n abbatarian, or Seventh day Baptiſts. There are others who are called 
ok. WP parate Baptiſts, | re art e 

The other religious denominations in Rhode Iſland are Congrega- 


zonaliſts, Friends or Quakers, Epiſcopalians, Moravians, and Jews. 
defides theſe there is a conſiderable number of the people who cannot 

will not be reduced to any particular denomination. _ , | 

In many towns in the weſtern parts of the tate, public worſhip is 


— oo much neglected by the inhabitants. The pay no taxes for the 
* pport of eccleſiaſtics of any denomination; and a peculiarity which 
* iſtinguiſhes this ſtate from every other proteſtant country is, that 


o contract formed by the miniſter with his people for his ſalary is 
lid in law. So that miniſters are dependent wholly on the integrity 
d generoſity of the people for their ſupport, ſince their ſalaries are 


Be ot recoverable by law. It ought in juſtice, however, to be obſerved, 
** at the clergy, in general, are liberally maintained; and none, who 
pte erit it, have reaſon to complain for want of ſupport. | 

ther LiTzRATURB,—The literature of this ſtate is confined principally to 
none towns of Newport add Providence. There are men of learning 


nd abilities ſcattered through other towns, but they are rare. The 
ulk of the inhabitants in other parts of the ſtate are involved in 


* eater ignorance perhaps than in moſt other parts of New England. 
dom At Providence is Rhode Ifland College, The charter Pap as 
e ſeminary of learning was granted by the general aſſembly of the 


late, . | | : MT, * 
This inſtitution was firſt founded at Warren, in the county of Briſ- 
ol; and the firſt commencement held there in 1769. 


0 
oy In the year 1950, the college was removed to Providence, where a 
pon ge, elegant building was erected for its accommodation, by the ge- 
ors, 05 donations of individuals, moſtly from the town of Providence. 
; pont is fituated on a hill to the eaſt of the town; and while its elevated 


ation renders it delightful, by commanding an extenſive, variegated 
roſpect, it furniſhes it with a pure ſalubrious air. The edifice is of | 
ck, four ſtories high, roof covered with flate, 150 feet long, and 46 9 


ck lde, with a projection of 10 feet each ſide. It has an entry lengthwiſe 
« oon ich rooms on each fide. There are 48 rooms for the accommodation 
el, bi { {tudents, and eight larger ones for public uſes. b 

wt From December 1776, to June 1782, the college edifice was uſed 
5 the French and American troops for an hoſpital and barracks, ſo 
ſing ol” the courſe of education was. interrupted during that period. No 


egrees were conferred from 1776 to 1786. From 1786 the college 

on is ein became regular, and is now very flouriſhing. 

in Rho. This inſtitution. is under the inſtruCtion of a preſident, a profeſſor of 

ination init y, a profeſſor of natural and experimental philoſophy, a profeſſor 
| mathematics and aſtronomy, a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, and three 


7 


Ss Wer nua 
tutors, The inftitution has a library of between 2000 and 3000 volumer, 
containing a valuable philoſophical apparatus. Nearly all the funds d 
the college are at intereſt in the treaſury of the ſtate, and amount 1 


almoſt two thouſand pounds. 

At Newport there is a flouriſhing academy, under the direction of: 
rector and tutors, who teach the learned languages, Engliſh granimy, 
geography, &c. eb, + It 
for the purpoſe of relieving diſtreſſed widows and orphans of maritne 


* brethren, and fuch of their ſociety as may need aſſiſtance. 


The Providence Society for promoting the abolition of flavery, ſu 
the relief of perſons unlawfully held in bondage, and for improving the 
condition of the African race, commenced in 1789, and was incoryy- 
rated the year following. It conſiſts of upwards of 1 50 members, put 
of whom belong to the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, 

- Movxrain,—Tn the town of Briſtol is Mount Hope, or as ſome eil 
i Mont Haup, which is remarkable only for its having been the ſen 
of the Indian king Phillip, and the place where he was killed. 
Batpors.— The great bridge, in the town of Providence, former 
called Weyboſſet, — a high hill of that name, which ftood near the 
weſt end of the bridge, but which is now removed, and its baſe built 
upon, was, till lately, the only bridge of confiderable note in this fate 
It was 162 feet long and 22 feet wide, ſupported by two wooden tn 
ſels, and two ſtone pillars. It united the eaſtern and weſtern parts d 
the town, and was # place of reſort in ſummer, affording a pleafat 
proſpect of all veſſels, entering and leaving the harbour, 

The bridge over Pawtucket Falls is a work of confiderable magn- 
tude and much ingenuity; Theſe are not toll bridges. 

Central and india bridges over Seekhonck River, near its mouth, 
eaſt of Providence, eſpecially the latter, built at private expence, ar 
works of couſiderable coſt and utility. : 

The affembly of this ſtate, in their ſeſfion of May 1992, paſſed 
act incorporating three companies for the purpoſe of erecting the 
bridges, one over the upper, and another over the lower ferry of Seel. 
honck River, and a third over Howland's Ferry, which would: uit 
Rhode Iſland with Tiverton on the main; the two former, which ar 


no finiſhed, as above mentioned, will greatly accommodate the tom 


of Providence, the latter, the people of Newport and others 0. 
Rhode Iſland, The bri over Howland's- Ferry is ſince al 
completed, and is a noble ſpecimen of bridge architecture, unit; 
elegance with ſtrength, and does credit to the ingenious archited. 
The bridge is 900 feet long, 36 broad, has 42 piers, and a (lidny 
draw upon an improved plan, which one perſon may remove 
replace with cafe. The greateſt depth of water is 51 feet at Io 
Water. = ener" | | 

Sol N PxopuctIons.—This ſtate, generally ſpeaking, is a count!) 
More for Gaſture than for grain. It — * — — rye, bai 
ley, oats, and in ſome parts wheat ſufkcient for home conſumptios 
and the various kinds of 4 afſes, fruits; and culinary roots and plant 


in great abundance, and in good perfection; cyder is made for expo" 
tation, and the improvements which the farmers in the county of Pre 
vidence have made in manufacturing it, has gained their cyd" 
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qreference to all other, in moſt of the ſouthern' markets, The- 
north · weſtern parts of the ſtate are but thinly inhabited, and are 
more rocky and barren than the other parts. The tract of land: 
lying between North and South Kingſton on the eaſt, and Con- 
necticut on the weſt, called Shannock try, or Purchaſe, is excel-- 
lent grazing land, and is inhabited by à number of large and wealthy 
farmers, who raiſe ſome of the fineſt neat cattle in New E 6 
They keep large dairies, and make butter and cheeſe of the beſt q os 
and in large quantities for market. The Narraganſet (which includes 
: flip of land ſeven or eight miles wide, terminated on the eaſt by the 
bay of the ſame name, and extending from Point Judith on the — 
to Hunt's River, or near it, on the north) has been famed for an ex- 
cellent breed of pacing horſes, remarkable for their ſpeed and hardineſs 
in enduring the fatigues of a journey, This breed of horſes hag much 
depreciated of late, the.beſt mares having: been purchaſed by people 
from the weſtward. 5 | 

TaabE.— Before the late war, the merchants in Rhode Iſland import-- 
ed from Great Britain, dry goods; from Africa, ſlaves; from the Weſt 
Indies, ſugars, coffee, and molaſſes; and from the neighbouring colo- 
nies, lumber and proviſions. With the bills which they obtained in 
Surinam and other Dutch Weſt India iſlands, they paid their merchants 
in England. Their ſugars they carried to Holland; the ſlaves from 
Africa, they carried to the Weſt Indies, together with the lumber and 
proviſions procured from their neighbours; the rum diſtilled from the 
molaſſes, was carried to Africa to purchaſe negroes; with their dry 
goods from England they trafficed with the neighbouring colonies. 
By this kind of circuitous commerce, they not only ſubſiſted but be- 
came enriched. But the war, and ſome other events, have had a great, 
md in moſt reſpeQs, an injurious effect upon the trade of this ſtate. 
The flave trade, which was a ſource of wealth to many of the people 
in Newport, and in other parts of the ſtate, has happily been. aboliſhed. 
The town of Briſtol carries on a conſiderable trade to Africa, the 
Weſt Indies, and to different parts of the United States. But by far 
the greateſt part of the commerce of this ſtate is at preſent carried on- 
by the inhabitants of the floueiſhing town of Providence. 

The principal exports from the ſtate are flaxſeed, lumber, horſes, 
eattle, beef, pork, fiſh, poultry, onions, butter, cheeſe, barley, 
Fran, &c. The imports conſiſt of European manufactures, Weit 
dia „and logwood from the Bay of Honduras. Upwards 
ot 600 veſſels enter and clear annually at the different ports in 
this ſtate, The amount of exports from this ſtate to foreign coun- 
os. in the courſe of one year, is immenſe, and that proſperity is till 

vancing. 

For he ſafety and convenience of failing into the Narraganſet Ba 
and harbour of Newport, is a light-houſe in Beavertail, at the fourk 
end of Canonnicut Ifland. | 

The ground upon which this light-houſe ſtands, is about 12 feet 
above the ſurface of the ſea at high water. | 

Mowraeruxzs.— The principal and moſt conſiderable branches of 
manufactures carried on in this ſtate are thoſe of iron, ſuch as bar and 
ſheet iron, ſteel, nail-rods and nails, implements of huſbandry, ſtoves, 
hots, and other houſehold utenſils, the iron work of ſhipping, anchors. 
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paper, wool and cotton cards, &c. 


is turned into another channel, and the ore-pits are cleared of water by 


| liar ſtones, more curious than uſeful. Not far from this hill, in the 


It ſtands ſufficiency elevated, and a long wharf and paved parade lezd 
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bells, Ke. The other manufactures are rum, corn, ſpirits; choccla 


Fosstls any MINEA AIs. Iron ore is found in great plenty in ſeveril 
parts of the ftate. The iron - works on Patuxet River, 12 miles from 
Providence, are ſupplied with ore from a bed four, miles and a half 
diſtant, which lies in a valley, through which runs a brook. The brook 
a ſteam engine. At this ore bed are a variety of ores, curious ſtones 
and oehres. 1 I el i 44 . Loi Wh | 

At Diamond Hil, in the county of Providence, which is ſo called 
from its ſparkling and ſhiniug appearance, there are & variety of pecu- 


townſhip of Cumberland, is a copper mine, mixed with iron ſtrongly 
impregnated with load-ſtone, of which ſome large pieces have been 
found in the neighbourhood. No method has yet been diſcoyered to 
work it to advantage. Ss 
An abundance of limeſtone is found in this ſtate, particularly in the 
county of Providence, of which large quantities of lime are produced, 
This limeſtone is of different colours, and is the true. marble both of 
the white, plain, and variegated; It receives a fine poliſh, and works 
equal to any in America. 3 ZN 
There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this ſtate z to one of which, near 
Providence, many people reſort to bathe, and drink the water. | 
- Cuizy Towns, —Newport and Providence are the two principal 
towns in this ſtate. Newport lies in latitude 41? 29“, longitude 710 
up weſt. This town-was firſt ſettled by Mr. William Coddington, 
terwards governor, and the father of Rhode Iſland, with 17 others, 
in 1639. Its harbour, which is one of the fineſt mag ne ſpreads 
weſtward before the town. The entrance is eaſy and ſafe, and a large 
fleet may anchor in it and ride in perfe& ſecurity. This city, once 
famed for the beauty of its fituation, the ſalubrity of its climate, and 
the hoſpitality and politeneſs of its inhabitants, and which formerly 
was the place of reſort for invalids from a great diſtance, now wean 
the gloomy aſpect of decay, moſt of its inhabitants being almoſt defli 
tute for want of employment. The town lies north and ſouth, upon 4 
adual aſcent as you proceed eaſtward from the water, and exhibits 
a beautiful view from the harbour, and from the neighbouring hulls 
which lie weſtward upon the wain. Weſt of the town is Goat Iſland, 
on which is a fort, and between this iſland and Rhode Iſland is the hat- 
bour. Front or Water ſtreet is a mile in length, and level. 
Newport contains upwards of 1000 houſes, Poll chiefly of wood. It 
has 10 houſes for public worſhip ; four for the Baptiſts, two for Con- 
gregationaliſts, one for Epiſcopalians, one for Quakers, one for More 
vians, and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The other public buildings are 
a ſtate-houſe, and an edifice for the public library. The fituation 
form, and architecture of the ſtate-houſe, give it a pleaiing appearance 


up to it from the harbour, To wy 

Providence, ſituated in latitude 419 5, on both ſides of Providenct 
River, is 35 miles from the ſea, and 30 north by weſt from Newport 
It is the oldeſt town in the ſtate. 
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The town is divided into two parts by the river, and connected by 
the bridge already deſcribed. Ships of almoſt any ſize ſail up and down 
the channel, which is marked out by ſtakes, erected at points, ſhoals 
and beds lying in the river, fo that ſtrangers may come up to the town 
without a pilot. A ſhip of 950 tons, for the Eaſt India trade, was 
lately built in this town and fitted for ſea. In 1764, there were be- 
longing to the county of Providence, only 54 fail of veſſels, whereas 
the preſent quantity is almoſt four times that number. Ws 

This town ſuffered much by the Indian war of 1675, when a num- 
ber of its inhabitants removed to Rhode Iſland for ſhelter. 'In the late 
war the caſe was reverſed; many of the inhabitants of that iſland hav- 
ing removed to Providence. | a 

The public buildings are an elegant meeting-houſe for Baptiſts, with | 
a lofty and beautiful ſteeple, 'and a large bell; a meeting-houſe for 
0 Friends or Quakers ; three for Congregationaliſts, one of which, lately 
erected, is the moſt elegant perhaps in the United States; an Epiſcopal 
church; a handſome court-houſe, in which is depoſited a library for 
the uſe of the inhabitants of the town and country; a work-houſe, a 
market-houſe, and a brick ſchool-houſe. The houſes in this town are 
generally built of wood, though there are ſome brick buildings which 
are large and elegant. In the town are two ſpermaceti-works, a num- 
ber of diſtilleries, ſugar-houſes, and other manufaQtories. Several 
forts were in and near Providence during the late war, but which, 
however, have been allowed to go into diſrepair. This town has 
In extenſive trade with Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and part of 
Vermont; and from its advantageous fituation, promiſes to be among 
the largeſt towns in New England. It ſends four repreſentatives 
1 the Conaral Aſſembly, where the other towns in the county only 
end two, * | | 

Briſtol is a pleaſant thriving town, about 15 miles north of Newport, 
on the main, Part of the town was deſtroyed by the Britiſh, but it 
has fince been rebuilt. It has an Epiſcopal and a Congregational 
church, This town is noted for raiſing large quantities of onions and 
other roots. A number of veſſels are owned by the inhabitants, and 
they carry on a conſiderable trade to Africa, the Weſt Indies, and to 
different part of the United States. | a 

Warren is alſo a flouriſhing town—trades to the Weſt Indies and 
ether places, and encourages ſhip-building. 

Little Compton, called by the Indians Seconnet, is ſaid to be the 
1h belt cultivated townſhip in the Rate, and affords a greater ſupply of 
Con proviſions for market, ſuch as meats of the ſeveral kinds, butter, cheeſe, 

vegetables, &c. than any other town of its ſize. The inhabitants, 
Wd induſtrious, enterpriſing, and ſober people, and are in theſe, and 
x other reſpe&s, an example worthy the notice and imitation of their 

brethren in other parts of the ſtats; | 
"Jead Eaſt Greenwich and Warwick are noted for making good cyder, and 
hmerly for railing tobacco for exportation. 
. Cosaiosirixs. About four miles north-eaſt of Providence lies a ſmall 

Wllage, called Pawtucket, a place of ſome trade, and famous for lam- 
prey eels. Through this village runs Pawtucket River, which empties - 
into See honk River at this place. In this river is a beautiful fall of 
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-water, directly over which a bridge has been built. which divides the 

-commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts from the ſtate of Rhode Iſland. Thy 
fall, in its whole length, is upwards of 50 feet. The water pally 
through ſeveral chaſms in a rock which runs directly acroſs the bed d 
the ſtream, and ſerves as a dam to the water, Several milk hay 
been erected upon theſe falls; and the ſpouts and channels which haze 
been conſtructed to conduct the ſtreams to their reſpective wheels, an 
the bridge, have taken very much from the beauty and grandeur d 
the ſcene, which would otherwiſe have been — charming 
-and romantic. 2 | 

In the town of Middletown, on Rhode Iſland, about two miles fron 
Newport, is a place called Purgatory. It joins to the ſea on the ef 
fide of the iſland. It is a large cavity or opening, in a high bed of 
rocks, about 12 feet in diameter at top; and about 40 feet deep before 
reaching the water, of which, as it joins the ſea, it has always a large 
depth. The rocks on each fide appear to have been once united, and 
were probably ſeparated by ſome convulſion in nature. | 

ConsTITuT10Nn,—The conſtitution of this ſtate is founded on the 
charter granted by Charles II. in 1663; and the frame of goven: 
ment was not eſſentially altered by the revolution. The legiſlature d 
the ſtate conſiſts of two branches, a ſenate or upper houſe, compoſel 
of ten members, beſides the governor and deputy governor, called, 
in the charter, aſſiſtants, and a houſe of repreſentatives, compoſed d 
deputies from the ſeveral towns. The members of the legiſlature ut 
choſen twice à year; and there are two ſeſſions of this body-annully, 
viz. on the firſt Wedneſday in May, and tne laſt Wedneſday u 
October. 

The ſupreme executive power is veſted in a governor, or in bis 
ſence, in the deputy governor, who, with the aſſiſtants, ſecretary and 
general treaſurer, are choſen annually in May by the ſuffrages of the 
people. The governor preſides in the upper houſe, but has only i 
fingle voice in enacting laws. 

There is one ſupreme judicial court, compoſed of five judges, whole 
Juriſdiction extends over the whole tate, and who holds two courts ar 
nually in cach county. | 

In exch county, there is an inferior court of common pleas and g- 
neral {cfMions of the peace, held twice a year for the trial of cauſes nit 
cu pital arifing within the county, from which an appeal may lie to tas 
Jupreme court. : 

His TroRY.— This ſtate was firſt ſettled from Maſſachuſetts. Motive 
of the ſame kind with thoſe which are well known to have occaſioned 
the ſettlement of ,moſt of the other United Sates, gave birth to ths 
The emigrants from England who came to Maſſachuſetts, though they 
did not perfectly agree in religious ſentiments, had been tolerably 
united by their common zeal againſt the ceremonies of the church e 
England. But as ſoon as they were removed from eccleſiaſtical cout 
and poſſeſſed of a charter allowing liberty of couſcience, they fell im 
diſputes and contentions among themſelves. And notwithſtanding 3) 
their ſufferings and complaints in England, excited by the principle 
uniformity ; the majority here were as fond of this principle, us th 
from whoſe perſecution they had fled. | 


I 


aF6DE HLAND, 15 
The true groun inds of religious liberty were not adopted or underſtood 
N "TEM by any ſect. hile all — perſecution for the ſake _ 
of conſcience, à regard for the public peace and for the preſervation 
of the church bf Chriſt from infection, together with the ohſtinacy of 
the heretics, was urges Juſtification of that, which ſtripped of all 
its diſguiſes, the light of nature and the laws of Chriſt in the moſt | 
ſolemn manner condemn. 5 | PL: SJ 
Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter who came over to New England in 
1631, was charged with e variety of errors, and was on that 
account cruelly forced to leave his houſe, land, wife, and children at 
galem in the dead of winter, and to ſeek a reſidence without the limits 
f Maffachuſetts. Accordingly, Mr. Williams being obliged to re- 
ove without the above limits in 1636, he and four others crofſed 
Seckbonck River, and landed among the Indians, by whom they wers 
oſpitably received, and thus laid the foundation of a town, which, 
rom a ſenſe of God's merciful providence to him, he called Providence. 
ere he was ſoon after joined by à number of others, and though they 
e ſecured from the Indians by the terror of the Engliſh, yet they, 
or a conſiderable time, ſuffered much from fatigue and want; but en- 
pyed liberty of conſcience, which has ever ſince been inviolably main- 
ned im this ſtate. = ; | 
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ed, The unhappy diviſions and contentions in Maſſachuſetts at this time 
dd in prevailed, and meaſures were concerting to exterminate the opi- 
n ions which were diſapproyed. | | 

all Theſe differences of opinion ſtirred up the whole colony of Maſſa- 


buſetts in a violent ferment, The election of civil officers was carried 
y a party ſpirit, excited by religious diſſention. Thoſe who were 
aniſhed by the court, joined by a number of their friends, went in 
veſt of a new ſettlement, and came to Providence, where they were 
Indly received and entertained by Mr. Williams; who alſo, with 


nly & ſtance, procyred for them, from the Indians, Aquidnick, now Rhode 
land, Here, in 4638, the people, 18 in number, formed themſelves - 

who WW. 1 body politic and chols a leader, to act as their judge or ga 

ts n: giſtrate. The fame year the Sachems ſigned the deed or grant of 


e iſland, For which Indian gift, it is ſaid; they afterwards paid very 
ly, being obliged to make repeated purchaſes of the ſame lands 
les not Wm ſeveral claimants. 25 | | 
| The other parts of the ſtate were purchaſed of the natives at ſeveral 
by periods, | f Fr 3 
n the yeat 1643, the people being deſtitute of a patent or any le; 
and tthority, Mr. Wilkams — to Easlane as agent, 8 ie * 
** ficulty, obtained a free and abſolute charter of civil incorporation of 
i vridence Plantations in Narraganſet Bay. This laſted until the 
urter granted by Charles II. in 1663, by which the incorporation was 


8 
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— led * the Engliſh colony of Rhode Iſland and Providence Planta- 
en im ns in New England.” This charter, without any eſſential altera- 
Air 1 has remained the foundation of their government ever ſince. 
> i." che original inhabitants of this ſtate were perſecuted for the ſake 
3 " conſcience, a moſt liberal and free toleration was eſtabliſhed by them. 


f. Williams became a Baptiſt in a few years after his ſettling at Pro- 
ence, and was active in forming a church of that perſuaſion m 1639, 
e Az 55 
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but ceaſed to walk with it in the following. + wh This .churcky i 
1653, diſagreed about the rite of laying on of hands, ſome holding i 
neceſſary to church communion, others eſteeming it indifferent; up 
which the church divided. At Newport, a church was formed i 
1644, on the the principles of the Baptiſts, which was afteryway 
divided like that at Providence. Other churches were alſo eſtabliſh 
in this town of different principles, the whole number of. which, i 
1738, were ſeven worſhipping afſemblies, and a large ſociety of Qu 
kers at Portſmouth, at the other end of the iſland, *. 7 + © 5 


The colony of Rhode Iſland, from its local fituation, has ever beg 
Jeſs expoſed to the incurſions of the neighbouring Indians, and fron 
the French from Canada, than their neighbours in Maffachuſetts a 
Connecticut. Many of the colony have, from its firſt 'eſtabliſhmen, 
profeſſed the principles of the Quakery which forbade them to fight 
For theſe reaſons the colony has been very little concerned in the ol 
wars with the French and Indians. In the expedition againſt Por WW 
Royal in 1710, and in the abortive attempt againſt Canada in 1711, 
they had ſome forces. Towards the intended expedition againſt Ca 
da in 1746, they raiſed 300 men, and equipped a ſloop of war, vii 
100 ſeamen ; but in their voyage to Nova Scotia, they met with many 5 
misfortunes, which entirely fruſtrated their deſign, and was ſoon a +1 
the cauſe of their totally relinquiſhing it. 
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« Miles. 2 3 
Greateſt Length 100 41% and 429 2' N. latitude 
Greateſt Breadrh 72 | between 19 455% and 30 40 E. longitude 


Bounparrtes —Bounded north, by Maſſachuſetts ; eaſt, by Rhode 
Iſland ; ſouth, by the ſound which divides it from Long Iſland ; wei 
. . = ˙—e— g. 

The diviſional line between Connecticut and Maſſachuſetts, as it 
tled in 1713, was found to be about 72 miles in length. The in 
dividing Connecticut from Rhode Iſland, was ſettled in 1728, at 
found to be about 45 miles. The ſea coaſt, from the mouth of Pa 
katuk River, which forms a part of the eaſtern boundary of Conutt 
ticut, in a direct ſouth-weſterly line to the mouth of Byram River,1 
reckoned about go miles, The line between Connecticut and 
York, runs from latitude 41 to latitude 420 2/; 72 miles.  Conned 
cut contains about 4674 ſquare miles; equal to about 2,640,000 acm 

Cv Divisions.—ConneRticut is divided into the eight follomn 
counties, and about 100 townſhips. Eacl. townſhip is cory i 
inveſted with power to hold lands, chooſe its own' town-olhcers, 
make prudential laws, and to chooſe its. own repreſentatives 19 | 
General Aﬀembly. The townſhips are generally divided into tuo! 
more pariſhes, in each of which is one or more places for public c 


ſhip, and ſchool-houſes at convenient diſtances. 


* 
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Counties. Chief Towns. Counties. Chief Toms. 
Hartford | Hartford Windham. _ Windham 
New Haven New Haven Litchfield  Litchheld 


is e dee, J, 
mah F Fairfield | Tolland Tolland | 
Rivess.—The principal rivers in this ſtate are Connecticut, Houſa- 

tonick, the Thames, and their branches. Upon the Connecticut River 
entering the bounds of this ſtate, it paſſes over Enfield Falls, to render 
which navigable for boats, a company has been conſtituted, and a ſum 
ent, of money raiſed by lottery, At Windſor it receives Windfor Ferry 
gut: WW River, from the weſt, which is formed by the junction uf Farmington 
ol and Poquabock rivers, At Hartford it meets the tide, and thence 
Pot BA vows, in a"crooked channel, into Long Ifland Sound. It is from 80 
71 to 100 rods wide, 1309 miles from jts mouth. | 

At its mouth is a bar of ſand which conſiderably obſtructs the navi- 
gation, On this bar the water, at full tides, is ro feet deep, and the 
Liv depth to Middleton. The diſtance of the bar from this place, as 
the river runs, is 36 mites. Above Middleton are ſeveral ſhoals which 
firetch quite acroſs the river. Only fix feet water is found on the 
ſhoal at high tide, and here the tide ebbs and flows but about eight 
inches. About three miles below Middleton, the river is contracteu 
to about 40 rods in breadth, by two high mountains. Almoſt every 
where elſe the banks are low, and foread into fine extenfive meadows. 
In the ſpring floods, which generally happen in May, theſe meadows 
are covered with water. At Hartford the water ſometimes riſes 20 
feet above the common ſurface of the river, and having all to pals 
through the above-mentioned ſtrait, or narrows, it is ſometimes two or 
three weeks before it returns to its uſual bed. Theſe floods add nothing 
Wo the depth of the water on the bar at the mouth of the rivet; this 

bar lying too far off in the ſound to be affected by them. 1 7 
On this beautiful river, whoſe banks are ſettled almoſt to its ſource, 
e many pleaſant, neat, well built towns. On its weſtern bank, from 
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as le ts mouth northward, are the towns of Saybrook, Haddam, Middleton, 
he E Westhersfield, Hartford, Windſor, and Suffield. On its eaſtern bank, 
nl pon aſcending the river, are, Lyme, Eaſt Haddam, Glaſtenbury, Eaſt 
: 6 


artford, Eaſt Windſor, and Enfield. a . 


"noe This river is el rc to Hartford, upwards of 530 miles from its 
ver,! nouth, and the produce of the country for 200 miles above is bn 
d tither in boats. The boats which are uſed in this buſineſs are flat 


ottomed, long and narrow, for the convenience of going up the o 
team, and of {6 light a make as to be portable in carts. Before the 
te mproyements on this river, by the invention of locks and canals, 
bey were taken out of the river at three different carrying places, all 
which made 15 miles. Theſe obſtructions, howevet, from the com- 
letion of ſome wotks, and the forwardneſs of others, are now in a great 
Kealure removed; es Wa: CE e dee 
Sturgeon, ſalmon, and ſhad, are caught in plenty, in their ſeaſon, 
won the mouth of the river upwards,” excepting ſturgeon, which do not 
a 1 


* 


aſcend the upper falls; beſides a variety of ſmall fiſh, ſuch as pile, 
carp, pearch, Ke. e 10 
From this river were employed, in 1789, three brigs, of 180 tons each 
in the Britiſh trade 3 and about 60 ſail, from 60 to 1 50 tons, in l. 
Weſt India trade; beſides à few fiſhermen, and 40 or 50 eogft 
veſſels. The trade and navigation of Hartford have increaſed ſince. 
One branch of the Houfatonick “ riſes in Laneſborough, the other 
in Windſor, both in Berkſhire County in Maſſachuſetts. It pally Wc 
through a number of pleaſant tons, and empties into the ſound be. in 
tween Straford and Milford. It is navigable 12 miles to Derby, | b) 
bar of ſhells at its mouth, ohſtructs its navigation for large veſſels, h 
this river, between Saliſbury and Canaan, is a cataract, where the wat: be 
of tle whole river, which is 150 yards wide, falls about 60 feet per pa 
pendicular, in a perfect white ſheet, exhibiting ai ſcene. exceeding 
Naugatuk is a {mall river which riſes in Torrington, and emptiy 
into the Houſatonick at Der. Wy 
The Thames empties into Long Iſland Sound at New London, |t 
is navigable 14 miles, to Norwich Landing. Here it loſes its hunt, 
and hranches into Shetucket on the eaſt, and Norwich or Little Rive 
on the weſt. The city of Norwich is Fr 


tuated between theſe riven 
Little River, about a mile from its mouth, has a remarkable and ven 
romantic cataract. A rock, 10 or 12 feet in perpendicular height 
extends quite accroſs the channel, over which the whole river pitch 
in one entire ſheet upon a bed of rocks below. Here the river is can 
preſſed into a very narrow channel between two oraggy cliffs, one d 
which towers to a conſiderable height; The channel deſcends grad 
ally, is very crooked, and covered with pointed rocks. Upon thek 
the water ſwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moſt violent: agitation, 1 


or 29 rods, into a broad bafon which ſpreads before it. At the bot ! 
of the perpendicular falls, the rocks are curiouſly excavated by they” 2 
conſtant and forcibly falling of the water. Some of the cavities, vidi ent. 
are all of a circular form, are five or fixftet deep. The {moothndl goo 
of the water above its deſcent the regularit 2 beauty of the pet 4 
+ . pendicular fall—the tremendous roughneſs of the other, and the cri "i 
towering cliff which impends the whole, preſent to the view a e un! 
indeſcribably delightful and majeſtic. On this river are ſome of ti of e 
fineſt mill-ſeats in New England, and thoſe immediately below than om 
falls, are perhaps not to be exceeded. Acroſs the mouth of this ñ © t! 
is a broad, commodious bridge, in the form of a wharf, built a T 
great expence, , _ 3 ee of w 
Shetucket Riyer, the other branch of the Thames, four miles fro C 
its mouth, receives Quinnabaug which has its ſource in Brimßeld Wo td 
Maſſachuſetts; thence paſſing through Sturbridge and Dudle) chan 
Maſſachuſetts, it croſſes into Connecticut, and. divides Pomfret ine i, 
» Killingly, Canterbury from Plainfield, and Liſbon from Preſton, u dody 
then mingles with the Shetucket. In pafling through this billy country ſun, | 
it tumbles over many falls, tuo of which, one 3 the oth temp 
in Brooklyn are 30 feet each, and affords a vaſt number of. fine m 1 1 
exc 


44 India name, Ggniſyiog ever the mountein. |. 
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ats.- In its courſe. it receives a number of tary 
| and Five 


:"cipal of which are Muddy Brook Mile River. 
eee i ene by oh bats of WR kk wa 


In Liſbon it receives Little River; and at a farther diſtance the Quin- 


nabaug, and W aboye. RS: 38 Rs ky 
Theſe rivers are fed by numberleſs brooks from every part of the 

country. At the mouth of Shetucket, is a bridge of timber 124 fe 

in length, ſupported. on eagh fide by pillars, and Leid up in the middle 

by braces on the top, in the nature of an arch. | 


Paukatuck River is an ingonſiderable ſtream, i branch of which 
bead in Stonington, and empties into Stonington Harbour, Ir forms 


part of the dividing line between Connecticut and Rhode Iſland. 
Eaſt, or North ym River, riſes in Southington, not far from 2 


bend in Farmington River, and paſſing through allingford and North 
Haven, falls into New Haven Harbour. | Ne 

Eaſt and Weſt rivers are inconſiderable ſtreams, boundipg the city 
of new Haven on the eaft and weſt. n 

Weſt of the Houſatonick, are a number of ſmall rivers which fall 
into the Sound. Among theſe is Byram River, which is only obſer- 
table as forming a part of the boundary between New York and Con» 
nefticut. RE * « 1 
- Haxzouny,—The two principal harbours are at New London and 
New Haven. The former opens to the ſouth. From the lipht-houſe, 
which ſtands at the mouth of the harbour, to the town, is about three 
miles; the breadth is three quarters of a mile, and in ſome places more. 
The harbour has from five to fix ſathom water—a clear bottom 
tough 00ze, and, as far as one mile above the town, is entirely ſecure,, 
md commodious for large ſhips. 5 | | | 

New Haven Harbour is greatly inferior to that of New London, It 
8 a bay which ſets up northerly EY the ſound, about four miles. Its 
entrance is about half a mile wide, and is regarded as, having a very 
good anchorage. | As Io | 

About 4 mile from the town, on the channel, a pier is erected, at 
whch veſſels of ſuch ſize as cannot come up to the wharf, lade and 
lade. A ſum of money was lately raiſed by lottery, for the purpoſe” 
of extending the long wharf to this pier, and. the work is now almoſt 
completed, When completely finiſhed, this wharf will be the longeit 
u the United States, and will be an eſſential benefit to the town, 

The whole of the ſea-coaſt is indented with other harbours, many 
of which are ſafe and commodious, although not frequently uſed. 

ClinaTs, Soil, AND DE IEEE though fubje&t 
to the extremes of heat and cold in their ſeaſons, and to frequent ſudden 
changes, is very healthful. The north-weſt winds, in the winter ſea- 


foo, are often extremely ſevere and piercing, occaſioned by the great 


body of ſnow which lies ſecluded from the diſſolving influence of the 
ſun, in the immenſe fortſts north and north-weſt.. The clear and ſerene 

temperature of the ſky, however, makes amends for the ſeverity of 
tie weather, and is favourable to health and longevity. Connecticut 
generally broken land, made up of mountains, hills, and valleys; ang. 
u exceedingly well watered. Some ſmall parts of it are thin and bar- 

ten. It lies in the fifth and ſixth northern chmates, and has a ſtrong, 
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fertile ſoil. Its principal productions are Indian corn, rye, whey { 
many parts of the ſtate, oats, and barley, which are heavy and good; 
and, of late,” buck;wheat—flax in ae quanthies—Fime Len, pan. 
toes of ſeveral kinds, piimpkins; turnips, peas, beans, &c. &c. Fri 
bf all kinds; which ire combi to the climate. The foil is very wy 
calculated for paſture and mowing, whith enables the farmers to fel 
large numbers of neat cattle und horſes: . It has been experienced, thy 
any given quantity of the beſt mowing land in ConneQticut, produch 
about twice as much clear profit ai the ſame quantity of the beſt whey 
land in the ſtate of New York. Many farmefs, in the eaſtern part 
the ſtate, Have lately found their advantage ih räiſiug mules, whig 
are carried from the ports of Norwich and New London, to the Wel 
India iſlands, and yield à handſome profit. The beef, pork, butts, 
and chetſe of Connecticut are of an excellent and ſupetior quality, to 
Txave.—The trade of Connecticut is principally with the We de 
India iſlands. The exports conſiſt of horſes, mules, oxeti, oak ſtum of 
hoops, pine bbards, oak plank; beams, Indian corn, fiſh, bees, pori, WW = 
&c. . Horſes, live cattle, and lumber, are permitted in the Duc A i: 
Daniſh, and French ports: | 1 f 
Connecticut employs a ond 2 number of toaſting beſſels in carry. al 
ing her own produce to other ſtates. To Rhode Iſland, Maſs WA 
chuſetts, and New Hampſhire, they carry. pork, wheat, corn, and rx, a > 
To North and S6uth Carolinas and Georgia, butter, cheeſe, ſalt beg 
cyder, apples; potatoes, hay, &c. and receive in return, rice; indig 
and money. But as New York is nearer; and the ſtate of the matte 
always well known, much bf the produce of Connecticut, eſpecially i 
the weſtern parts, is carried there; pirticularly pot and peatl aſh 
flax ſeed, beef, pork, cheeſe, and butter, in large quantities: Mol, 
of the produce of Connecticut River, from the parts of Muſſachuſett, 
New Hampfhire and Vermont, as well as of Connecticut, which ue 
adjacent, goes to the ſame market. Conſiderable quantities of the 
produce of the eaſtern parts of the ſtate, are marketed at Boſton, Pro 
vidence, and Norwich. | 
This ſtate owns and employs in the foreign and coaſting trade i af 
number of ſhipping, and is at preſent in a proſperous and flcuriſhny 
ſituation. ' ' * WRITE 40 
MaxvracTurxes:—The farmers in Connecticut and their families, it 
is ſaid, * are moſtly clothed in plain, decent, homeſpun clotl. 
Their woollen and linen cloths are manufactured · in the family way) 
and although they are generally of a coarſer kind, yet they are of 
ſtronger texture, and much more durable than thoſe imported fron 
Great Britain,” &c. It is alſo added, that many of their cloths 
are fine and handſome,” and further, that a duck tnanufaQtory ha 
been eftabliſhed at Stratford, which 1s ſaid to be doing well,” &. 
To all this it may be juſtly obſerved, that the true caſe is widely 
different; and it were to be wiſhed, that the following remarks mi 
not only be applied to this ſtate, but to the whole of the other ſtates 
neral. It has been an invariable rule in the laws of nature, and 
the diffuſion of the bounty of Providence, that certain nations are en" 
dowed with certain bleſſings and advantages. In this view Americe e 
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zn been happily and largely bleſſed.” Agriculture, the mother of au 
arts, has here eſtabliſhed herſelf, and has promiſed that country returns 


. more than adequate to what could be 22 from manufactures or 

; other arts. In eool reflection, therefore, does it not appear abſurd 
4 that America ſhould be blind to this, and ſhould ſhew pretenſions to 
hat nature hat evidently never intended ſhe ſhould poſleſs? Beſides, 
th what opportunity, not to ſay encouragement, have the people to ſet up 
ck WY nanufactures of the above deſcription, while agriculture occupies al- 
ben moſt every mind and hand,, and yields the moſt certain and largeſt 
t 6 return for labour? What inducemert have a people to betake them- 
hich ſelves to a precaurious employment, when the object of their under- 
Ne taking is more than attained, by having ſet down at their doors, from 
tte other countries, the very articles which they themſelves are —_—— 
A: tomake, at a cheaper rate, and of a much better quality.than they co 


be furniſhed with at home? And has it not already been ſeen, that ſuch 
of thoſe manufactures that have been attempted, have proyed abortive 
and ruinous in the end 2. And is it not alſo well known, that if manu- 
acl! WY tures ſhould emigrate from Europe to America, that at leaſt nine- 
| tenths of them will become farmers ? for they, nor no perſon, will be 
ur. confined to manufactures when they can get much greater profits by 
lat farming. That the Americans are fu ly convinced of this is not doubted, 
BY Fg they well know the nature, value, and ſuperiority of Britiſh 
beef, nanufactures has already been confirmed, To talk, therefore, of their 
dig, WY <fabfibing, or attempting to eſtabliſh, manufactures of the ſame articles 
Te WY of which they have been fo liberally and maderately ſupplied with 
ly & tom Britain theſe many years paſt, and which ſtill bid fair for a con- 

| tiouation, is certainly idleneſs in the extreme. At ſame time, far be 
Mei from being inferred from what has been ſaid reſpecting theſe particu- 
ett r manufactures, that America is altogether deſtitute of gertain ones, 
\ She has her own peculiar manufaQuures, and valuable ones too. 
Manufactures, which perhaps, on the other hand, exceed many of the 
lame kind in other countries. There are different branches of theſe 
manufaQtures carried on in Connecticut. In Hartford are glaſs-works, 


« af auff and powder-mill, and iron-works, and a flitting mill. Iron- 
iſhidy WA vorks are eſtabliſhed alſo at Saliſbury, Norwich, and other parts of the 
ſlate, At Stafford is a furnace at which are made large quantities of 
Yes, i WY follow ware, and other ironmongery, ſufficient to ſupply the whole 
cloth. WF fate. Paper is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, and 
wi” Litchfield County. Nails, of every ſize, are made in almoſt every 
e of Won and village in Connecticut; ſo that conſiderable quantities can be 
| fron {i nd are exported to the neighbouring ſtates, Ironmongery, hats, 
cloths candles, leather, ſhoes, and boots, are manufactured in this ſtate; 
ry ba WY" oil-mills, of a new and very ingenious conſtruction, have been 
Ke. lately erected in different parts. = 
widely Character ann Riaiicion, Connecticut is the moſt populous, in 
proportion to its extent, of any of the United States. It is laid out 
ates un ſmall farms from 50 to 300 or 400 acres each, which are held by the 
and mers in fee firple 3 and are generally cultivated as well as the 
are en · ture of the for! will admit. The ſtate is chequered with innumerable 
metric: ads or highways, crofling each other in every direction. A traveller, 


n any of theſe roads, even in the moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, will 


(om pals more than two or three miles without finding a houſe or 
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cottuge, and a farm under ſuch improvements 48 to afford the neces; 


ries for the ſupport of a family. The whole ſtate reſembles's wy 
cultivated garden, which, with that degree of induſtry. that it is nec 
fary to happineſs, produces the neceſſaries and conyeniencies of Ife j 
| t plenty. ; Fo Ws . * 5 
he inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Britiſh deſeent. There x 
no Dutch, French, or Germans, and very few Iriſh people in any pu 
of the ſtate. Some years ago the emigrations = this ſtate were very 
numerous from Vermont, the weſtern parts of New Hampſhire,” New 
_ York, and the other ſtates. "$4.29" "22600 
The mode of exercifing church government and diſcipline, may not 
improperly be called a republican religion. Each church has a fehr 
rate juriſdiction, and claims authority to chooſe its own miniſter, tg 
exerciſe judgment, and to enjoy goſpel ordinances within 1delf, The 
churches, however, are not independent of each other, but are aſh. 
ciated for mutual benefit and convenience. The afſociitivis hare 
power to licence candidates for the miniftry, to conſult for the genen 
welfare, and te recommend meaſures to be adopted by the ohurche, 
but have no authority to enforce them. When diſputes arife in churches 
councils are called, by the parties, to ſettle them; but their power it 
only adviſory. There are 11 aſſociations in the ſtate, and they meet 
twice a year. Theſe are all combined in one general affociation, formed 
in 1709, conſiſting of delegates from the ſeveral aſſociations, which meet 
annually, Led hae enen, bg 
All rel gions that are conſiſtent with the peace of ſociety, are tolerited 
in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of liberality and catholiciſm is increaſing, 
There are very few religious ſects in this ſtate. The bulk of the pe 
ple are 23 Befides theſe there are Epiſcopaliuns and 
Baptiſts ; and formerly there was a ſociety of Sandimanians at New 
Haven, but they are now reduced to a very ſmall number; The Epi 
copalian churches are refpectable, and are under the ſuperintendanc 
of a biſhop. #3955: F 8D . \ 61s 
Cr Towns, —There are & great number of very pleafant town, 
both maritime and infand, in Connecticut. It contains five incorps 
rated towns or cities, with extenſive juriſdiction in civil cauſes; Im 
of theſe, Hartford and New Haven, are capitals of the ſtate. TM 
Geneia! Aſſembhy is holden at the former in May, and at the latter in 
October, annually. | 
Hartford. This city is ſituated at the head of ſhip navigation, on 
the weſt fide of Connecticut River, about 50 miles from its entrance 
into the ſound, and contains upwards of 5000 inhabitants. Its bulld: 
ings are a ſtate-houſe, two churches for * rr one fot 
Epiſcopalians, beſides about 500 dwelling es, 4 number of which 
are handſomely built with brick. | 
I he town is divided by a ſmall river, with kigh romantic bak. 
Over this river is a bridge connecting the two diviſions of the tow", 
Hartf6rd is advantageouſly fituated for trade, has a very fine back 
country, enters largely into particular manufactures, and is 2 rich, 
flouriſhing commercial town, A bank has lately been eſtabliſhed i 
this city. 
; New” Haven city lies round the head of a bay, which makes uf 
about four miles north from the ſound, It cevers part of a large plain, 
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which is circumſcribed on three fides by high hills or mountains, Two 
ſaigll rivers bound the city eaſt and weſt. The town was originally 
laid out in ſquates of 60 rods: many of theſe ſquares have been divided 
croſs ſtreets. Four ſtreets. run north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, theſe are 
croſſed by others at right angles. Near the centre of the city is the pub- 
"Kc Tquare, on and around which are the public buildings, Which are, a 
ſtate-houſe, college and chapel, thtee churches for Congregationaliſts 
and one far Epiſcopalians. Theſe are all handſome and commodious 
buildings. The college edifices, chapel, ſtate-houſe, and one of the 
churches, are of brick. The public ſquare is encircled with rows of 
trees, which render it both convenient and delightful. Its beauty, 
however, is greatly diminiſhed by the burial ground, and ſeveral o 
the public buildings, which occupy a conſiderable part of it. 
Many of the ſtreets are ornamented with two rows of trees, one on 
each fide, which give the city a rural appearance. The proſpe& from 
the ſteeples is greatly variegated and extremely beautiful. There are 
more than 500 dwelling hquſes in the city, principally of wood, and 
well built, and ſome of them elegant. The ſtreets are ſandy but neat 
and cleanly, "Within the limits-of the city, are computed to be be- 
wen 5000 and 6009 ſouls. About one in ſeventy dies annually ; 
this proves the healthfulneſs of its climate. Indeed as to pleaſantneſs 
of ſituation and ſalubrity of air, New Haven is hardly exceeded by any 
city in America. It carries on a conſiderable trade with New York 
and the Weſt India iſlands, and feveral kinds of manufactures, and is 
become flouriſhing. g.. 5 CSC 
New London city ſtands on the welſt-ſide of the river Thames, near 
its entrance into the ſound, in latitude 41. 25“. It has two places for 
public worſhip, one for Epiſcopalians, and one for Congregationaliſts, 
beſides about 340 dwelling houſes, and more than gooo inhabitants. 
lis harbour is the beſt in Copnecticut. It is defended by Fort Turn- 
bull and Fort Griſwold; the one in New London, the other in Groton. 
A conſiderable part: of the town was burnt by Benedict Arnold in 
1781, but which has ſince been rebuilt. | EY” 
Norwich city ſtands at the head of Thames River, 14 miles north 
from New London. It is a commercial city, at the head of naviga- 
ton, and has a rich and . extenſive back country. Its fituation upon 
ariver which affords a great number of convenient ſeats for mills'and 
water machines of all kinds, renders. it very eligible in a manufactural 
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vew, and the inhabitants are not negle&ful of theſe advantages which 


l on ature has ſo liberally given them. They manufacture paper of all 
7 kinds, ſtockings, clocks and watches, chaiſes, buttons, ſtone and 
90 eathern ware, wire, oil, chocolate, bells, anchors, and all kinds of 
+ . forge work, The city contains near 500. dwelling houſes, a court- 
* boule, and two churches for Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſ- 
1 copalians, and upwards of 4000 inhabitants. The city is in three 
d ctached, compact diviſions; viz. Chelſea, at the landing, the town, 
* ad Bean Hill; in the latter diviſion is a flouriſhing academy ; and in 
[208 \ don is a ſchool ſupported by donations, The courts of law are 
122 beld alternately at New London and Norwich. A ts 
hed ! Middleton city is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern bank of Con- 
* refticut River, 15 miles ſouth of Hartford. It is the principal town 
plain a Middleſex County has about 340 houſes—a court-houle—one 
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church for Congregationaliſts one for Epiſcopaliam—4 naval offices, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. | | Ig oY 
Four miles ſouth of Hartford is Weſterfield, = very pleaſant tom 
containing about 300 houſes, ſitusted on 4 fine foil, with an elegm 
brick church for Congregationaliſts. A fair is held here twice a Year, 
This town is noted for ping onions: | 2 
Windfor, Farmington, Litchfield, Milford, Stratford, Fairßell 
- Guilford, Stamford, Windham, Suffield, and Enfield, are all con 
derable ard very pleaſant towns.  - | 7 120 l 
Toxxerixe Ros. When turnpike roads wete firſt eſtablile WIN: 
in England, about 5o years fince, the innovation occaſioned pic WM” 
diſturbances and ſome riots. Though matters did not proceed to thel | 
lengths here, yet- the plan when firſt propoſed, and 1h its operation 
met with violent oppofition from the neighbouring farmers and othen, 
Theſe ſame farmers and oppoſers are now, however, among the firſt h 
| applaud the undertakers, and their itmproveinents z for they now fil 
that two oxen will convey to market what was formerly a hay 
load for four; and the ſaving in time, in wear, and tear of carriage 
independent of the greater faber) and convenience of travelling, u 
the riſe of property, in conſequence of a good road riinning by ther 
doors, is far mere valuable to them than the trifling toll fo which thiy 
An experiment of this nature, fo pleaſing, and ſo unexpected, d. 
not fail to produce its effect throughout the ſtate ; and the conſequent 
has been, that petitions were preſented to the General Aſſembly f 
all parts of the ſtate, for liberty to eftabliſh turnpike roads: one amony 
others was, to eſtabliſh a turnpike on'the road e Norwich and 
Providence, a very bad piece of road. This and ſome others of the 
- petitions were granted. The legiſlature, for wife reaſons, thought bet 
to check in ſome degree the rage for turnpikes, thinking, proba 
n — w...... 2: Ts He 
Turnpike roads, next to canals, may be reckoned among the greattl 
of all inland improvements. No tax can operate with more Juſtice za 
equality than that of turnpikes ; ſince all who are benefited by then 
ſtrangers as well as others, muſt contribute towards their ſupport, 
neighhouring farmers, who now very unequally bear the expenct | 
making and keeping in repair, the roads in their vicinity, would! 
freed, in a great meaſure, from ſo heavy a burden, Since impront 
ments of this kind have ſo ſucceſsfully commenced in Connecticut u 
Pennſylvania, the emulation of this kind of enterprize in the ob 
ſtates is anticipated; and that the United States will in a ſhort timed 
as celebrated for the excellency of their roads, as they are for the 


other late improvements. | 
_ Cuxrosrmrits,—Two miles weſt of New Haven is a mountain, 
the top of which is a cave, remarkable for having been the reſident 
of generals Whaley and Goffe, two of the judges of Charles I. 
was beheaded. They arrived at Boſton, July 1660, and came to 
Haven the following year, and retired and concealed thetaſelves behil 
Weſt Mountain, three miles from New Haven. They ſoon aft 
removed to Milford, where they lived concealed until October, 166 
when they returned to New Haven, and immediately proceeded 
Hadley, where they remained concealed for about ten years, in W 
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ume Whaley died, and Goffe ſoon aſter fled: In 1665, John Dixwell, 
El wouy of the king's judges, viſited them while at Hadley, and 
afterwards proceeded to New Haven, where he lived many years, and 
was known by the name of John Pavids. Here he died, and was 
buried in the publie burying-place, where his grave ſtone is ſtanding 
this day. 8 | | | Jn 
be — ACADEMIES, AND Schoors.— A taſte for learning gene- 
rally prevails among all ranks of people in this ſtate. More af the 
young men in Connectieut, receive in proportion to their number 4 
more liberal education than in any of the other ſtates. 1 
Academies have been eſtabliſhed at Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, 


hel Windham, and Pomfret, and an Epiſcopal one has lately been eſta- 
1 bliſhed at Cheſhire on a liberal plan. 
en 


Vale College was founded in 1709, and remained at Killingworth 


th until 1100 then at Saybrogk, until 1916, when it was removed and 
"fn red at New Haven. Among its principal benefactors was goyernor 
eng val, in honour af whom, in 1718, it was named Yale College. Its 
aße r building was erected in 171), being 170 feet in length, and 22 in 


breadth, built of wood. This was taken down in 1783. There are 
t preſent ſix college domiciles, two of which are college ediſices for 
ie accommodation of ſtudents a chapel, with a ſteeple 139 feet high, 
dining hall —a houſe for the preſident, and another for the profeſ- 
Or of divinity. CL 5 — : : | 
In the chapel is lodged the public library, conſiſting of about 3000 
olumes 3 and the philoſophical apparatus, which, by a late handfome 
dition, is now as complete as any in the United States, and contains 
he machines neceſſary for exhibiting experiments in the whole courſe 
f experimental philoſophy and aſtranomy. - _ 
The college muſeum, to which additions are conſtantly making, 
ontains many natural curioſities; 

The three learned languages, together with the liberal arts and 
ences, in their ſeveral 2 and à general courſe of univerſal 
terature, are taught in this anc, | 2 8 
la May and September, annually, the ſeveral claſſes are critically 
umined in all their claſſical ſtudies. As incentives to improvement 
compoſition and oratory, quarterly exerciſes are appointed by the 
relident and tutors, to be exhibited by the reſpeQive claſſes in rotation. 
| public commencement is held annually, on the ſecond Wedneſday 
September, which calls together a more numerous and brilliant 
lembly than are convened by any other anniverſary in the ſtate. - 

lt is believed, and perhaps not without good reaſon, that this thirſt 
learning is too extravagent, at leaſt in many caſes miſapplied, as it 
duces too many to leave the plough. If education would excite an 
wlation in agriculture, and towards encouraging manufactures, there 
ud not be too many men of learning in the ſtate; but unfortuately 
ls is too ſeldom the caſe. bio | 
Mitzais any Foss1s.—On the bank of ConneQicut Rivery two 


es be 10 from Middleton, is a lead mine, which was wrought during the 
ſoon the expence of the ſtate, and promiſed to be productive It 
ee 00 expenſive, however, to work in time of peace. Copper mines 


Fe been diſcovered and opened in ſeveral parts of the ſtate, but have 
wed unprofitable, and are much neglected. - Iron ore abounds in 
| | Bb ij | 


i 
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many parts of the ſtate. Talks of various kinds, white, brown! aud 
chocolate coloured cryſtals, zink or ſpelter, a ſemi-metal, and ſeyerl'! 
other foſſils and metals have been found in Connecticut. 

MixERAL Syzncs.—At Stafford is a medicinal ſpring, which is (ap 
to be a ſovereign, remedy for ſcorbutic, cutaneous and other diſorders, 

Some valuable medicinal ſprings have lately come into repute in 
Suffield in this ſtate, which have been much frequented, and, in: 
variety of inſtances, with advantage. Theſe ſprings, four in number, 
in different parts of the town, are ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and the waters when drank, operate on ſome as emetic, on others y 
cathartic, and on all as diurhetic, and are ſaid to have either wholly 
cured or greatly relieved the gravel, the ſalt-rheum, the hooping-cough, 
and the head-ach. | 

ConsriTuTiON AND CovkTs or JusTICE.—The conſtitution of Connec- 
ticut is founded on their charter, which was granted by Charles II. i 
1662, and on a law of the ſtate. Contented with this form of povens 
ment, the people have not been diſpoſed to run the hazard of Sami 
a new conſtitution ſinee the declaration of independence. 
 Agreeable to this charter, the ſapreme legiſlative authority of the 
ſtate is veſted in a governor, lieutenant. governor, 12 afliſtants or cou 
ſellors, and the repreſentatives of the people, ſtyled the Genent 

Aſſembly. The governor, lieutenant-governor, and afliſtants, ar 

annually choſen by the freemen in the month of May. The repreſa- e 

ratives (their number not to exceed two from each town) are choſen hy 
the freemen twice a year, to attend the two annual ſeſſions, on the 
ſecond Thurſdays of May and October. This aſſembly has power 88n'* 
erect judicatories, for the trial of cauſes civil and criminal, and to ot: wr 
dain and eſtabliſh laws. The General Afembly is divided into tu 
branches, called the upper and lower houſes: The ppper houſe is com 

oſed of the governor, lieutenant governor, and aſſiſtants ;- the low 

— of the repreſentatives of the people. No law can paſs without 

the congurrence of both houfes. In each of the counties is a countf 

court, and one ſupreme or circuit court for the whole ſtate. In e 

are five juſtices or judges, who are appointed by the General Aﬀemb, 

All the juſtices of the ſtate are annually appointed by the Afembiy 

and commiſſioned by the governor. The judges of the ſuper 

court hold their offices during the pleaſure of the General Aﬀembi 

The judges of the county courts, and juſtices, are annually appointe 

Sheriffs are appointed by the governor and council, without limitatio 

of time. The governor is captain general of the militia, the lieutenab 

governor, lieutenant general. All other military officers are appoint ©* 

Þy the Aſſembly and commiſſioned by the governor, = 

The General Aſſembly only have power to grant pardons and it 
prieves ; to gn commiſſions of bankruptey% or protect the peri 
and eſtates of unfortunate debtors. As to the other particular acht 
the conſtitution they are much after thoſe of Maſſachuſetts. 

There are ſeveral different courts in this ſtate, and what greif ad 
adds to the encouragement of them is, that the people of, Connecid 
prefer having all their diſputes, even thoſe of the moſt trivial kind, 

tled according to law. The juſtices of the peace, of whom a number F 

annually appointed in each town by the General Aſſembly, have aut wy 

zity to keep the peace, and to hear and determine-civil actions, i 

c 
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demand does not exceed four pounds. If the demand exceeds 
brey ſhillings, an appeal to the county courts is allowed. They have” 
ognizance of petty offences, and may puniſh: by fine, not exceeding 
orty ſhillings, or whipping, not exceeding ten ſtripes, of fitting in the 
bocks, There are eight county courts in the ſtate, held in the ſeveral 
ounties by one judge and four juſtices of the quorum, who have jurif- 
ion of all criminal caſes, ariſing within their reſpective counties, 
chere the puniſhment does not extend to life, limb, or baniſhment. 
They have original juriſdiction of all civil actions which exceed the 
uriſdiction of a juſtice. Either party, in a doubtful caſe, may appeal to- 
ie ſuperior court, if the demand exceeds twenty pounds, 4 
There are ſeveral courts of probate in each county, confiſting of ane 
ulge. The peculiar province of this court, is the probate of wills, 
anting adminiſtration on inteſtate eſtates, ordering diſtribution of 
em, and appointing guardians for minors, &c. An appeal alſo lies 
from any decree of this court to the ſuperior court. | 19 8 
The ſuperior court conſiſts of five judges. It has authprity in all 


8. riminal caſes, and other high crimes and miſdemeanors, to grant di- 
«11, WiWrocces, and to hear and determine all civil actions brought by appeal 
om the county courts, or the court of probate, and to correct the 


errors of all inferior courts, This is a circuit court, and has two 
lated ſeſſions in each county annually, The ſuperior and county 


Io courts try matters of fact by jury, or without, if the parties are 
en h agrecable. | 1 
\ the There is a ſupreme court of errors, conſiſting of the lieutenant go- 


yernor, and the twelve aſſiſtants. Their ſole buſineſs is to determine 
writs of error, brought on judgments of the ſuperior court, where the 
error complained of appears' on the record. They have two ſtated 
ſions annually, viz. on the Tueſdays of the weeks preceeding the 
ſtated ſeſſions of the General Aſſembly. Fe i 

The county court is a court of chancery, empowered to hear and 
determine als in equity, where the matter in demand does not ex- 
ceed one hundred pounds. The ſuperior court has cognizance of all 
cales where the demand exceeds that ſum. Error may be brought 
from the county, to the ſuperior court, and from the ſuperior court to 
4 3 court of errors, on judgment in caſes of equity as well as 
M law. . | , 

The common law of England, fo far as it is applicable to this coun- 
try, is conſidered as the common law of this ſtate, The reports of 
adjudication in the courts of kings bench, common pleas, and chancery, 
ae read in the courts of this ſtate as authorities; yet the judges do not 
conſider them as concluſively _— unleſs founded on ſolid reaſons 
which will apply in this ſtate, or ſanctioned by concurrent adjudications 
of their own courts. W | 

The feudal ſyſtem of deſcents was never adopted in this ſtate. All 
the real eſtate of inteſtates is divided equally among the children, males 
and temales and all eſtates given in tail, muſt be given to ſome perſon 
then in being, or to their immediate iſſue, and ſhall become fee ſimple 
eltates to the iſſue of the firſt donee in tail. The widow of an inteſtate 
5 entitled to a third part of the perſonal eſtate for ever, and to her 
dover, or third part of the houſes and lands belonging to the inteſtate 
i the time of his death, during her life. | 
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be practice of law in this fiate has more ſimplicity, but lek pig Mal 

ciſion than in England. Aſſiſtants and judges are empowered ta if 

writs through the ſtate, and juſtices, 2 reſpective count 

In theſe writs the ſubſtance of the complaints or the declarations wy ere 

be contained; and if neither of the parties ſhew good reaſon pr dely, WW" | 
writ 


. % 
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the cauſes are heard and determined the ſame term to w 
are returnable, | „ Wy rk 
His roaY. The preſent territory of Connecticut, at the time of th ind 
firſt arrival of the Englith, was poſſeſſed by the Pequot, the Mohegy, 
Podunk, and many other ſmaller tribes of Indians. . | 
The Pequots were numerous and warlike. The country extende 
along the ſ{ea-coaft from Paukatuck to Connecticut River. About ihe 
year 1630, this powerful tribe extended their conqueſts over 2 coul. mY 
derable part of Connecticut, over all Long Iſland, and a part of Nam. 
ganſet, Saflacus, wha was the grand monarch of the whole county, * 
was king of this nation. The ſeat of his dominion was at New London 
the ancient Indian name of which was Pequot. - _ 
The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their territory extenſne 
Their ancient claim comprehended moſt of New London County, 
moſt the whole of the county of Windham, and a part of the countie 
of Tolland and Hartford. Uncus, diſtinguiſhed for his friendſhip u WWW” 
the Engliſh, was the ſachem of this tribe. ; 
The Podunks inhabited Eaſt Hartford, and the circumjacent cou N 
try. The firſt ſachem of this tribe of whom the Engliſh had ay 
| knowledge, was Tatanimoo. He was able to bring into the field more 
than 200 fighting men. pr : *-— 
- 'The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by the Plymouth counci 
to the earl of Warwick, in 1630, and confirmed by his majeſty i C 
council the {ame year. This grant comprehended “ all that part of WW. 
New England which lies weſt from Narraganſet River, 120 miles on 
the ſea- coaſt. The year following, the earl aſſigned this grant to lord 
Sey and Seal, lord Brook, and nine others, who held it in truſt for 
the puritan emigrants from England. _ . , N 
No Engliſh ſettlements were attempted in Connecticut until the Jeu 
1633, when a number of Indian traders, having purchaſed of Zequailon 
znd Natawanut, two principal ſachems, a tract of land at the mouth d 
Little River in Windſor, built a houſe and fortified it, and ever aite! 
maintained their right of ſoil upon the river. 5 
The ſame year, a little before the arrival of the Engliſh; a company 
of Dutch traders came to Hartford, and built a houſe, which they called 
the Hirſe of Good Hope, and erected a ſmall fort, in which they plant 
ed two cannon, The remains of this ſettlement are {ill viſible on the 
bank of Connecticut River. They erected another fort among the 
Indians at Tetoket now Branford, Theſe were the only ſettlements 
of the Dutch in Connecticut in theſe ancient times. The Dutch, and 
after them the province of New York, for a long time claimed as fat 
ealt as the weſtern bank of Connecticut River. This claim was dilpu- 
ted, and after the neceſſary underſtanding, the line was run nearly the 
ſame as it is now ſettled. . ew 
In 1634, was ſent over a ſmall number of men, who built a fort 1 
Saybrook, and held a treaty with the Pequot Indians, who, in a formal 
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3 5 enn, | 155 
manner, gave to the Engliſh their right to Connecticut River and the 
adjacent country. 1 Fs \ + 6 pA) 4 | * 
Upon the forced ſurtender of the Plymouth company's patent to the 
crown, in 163 5, the whole territory of New England was regranted 
in large partitions to a number of lords and proprietors ; and amo 
the reſt, in 163 5, were ed to the duke of Hamilton all the lands 
hetween Narraganſet and Connectieut rivers, and back into the county 
indefinitely. | ee, 

; bet a part of the earl of Warwick's patent, and occaſioned 


S 3 


&- 


ou ſome diſputes in the colony. There were ſeveral attempts to revive 
ded the Hamilton claim, but they were never proſecuted, N | 
the In October of this year, about 60 perſons, from Newton, Dorcheſ- 
l. ter, and Watertown, in Maſſachuſetts, came and ſettled Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windſor, in Connecticut; and the June following, a 
"2 WW company came and ſettled at Hartford. | ow 
tn, The firſt court held in Connecticut was at Wethersfield or Watet- 


* 


town, April 26th, 1636; and the next year was diſtinguiſhed by the 
wer with the Pequots. a ö N | 

In conſequence of the Pequot war, 163), the * obtained the 
country eaſt of the Dutch ſettlements, by right of conqueſt. The 
purſuit of the Indians led to an acquaintance with the lands on the ſea- 
coaſt, from Saybrook to Fairfield, which was reported to be a 
fine country. AA 
The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, from their firſt ſettle- 
ment, increaſed rapidly; tracts of land were purchaſed of the Indians, 
and new towns ſettled from Stamford to Stonington, and far back into 
the country, when, in 1661, the agent for the colony bought of the 
natives all lands which had not before been purchaſed by particular 
towns, and made a public refignation of them to the colony, in the pre- 
ſence of the General Aſſembly. Having done theſe things, the colo- 
ſts petitioned Charles II. for a charter, and their petition was granted. 
His majeſty, on the 23d of April, 1662, iſſued his letters patent under 
ne great ſeal, ordaining that the colony of Connecticut ſhould, forever 
ereafter, be one body corporate and politic, in fact and in name, con- 
ming to them their ancient grant and purchaſe, and fixing their 
boundaries as follows, viz. ** All that part of his majeſty's dominions 
n New England, in America, bounded eaſt by Narraganſet River, 
"monly called Narraganſet Bay, where the river falleth into the 
Ja; and on the north by the lie of Maſſachuſetts Plantations and on 
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* the ſouth by the ſea, and in longitude as the line of Maſſachuſetts 
lant: Wein running from eaſt to weſt; that is to ſay, from the ſaid Narra- 
the net Bay on the eaſt, to the South Sea on the weſt part, with the 
g the lands thereunto belonging.“ This charter has ever fince remained 
nenn de bafis of the government of Connecticut, which was originally the 
and i"! of Warwick's patent, 120 miles of two degrees in breadth, and 
as far tending from Narraganſet Bay acroſs the continent. Connecticut 
jiſpu charter comprehended the ſame. But court conſtruction, in 1664, 
y the imited the 120 miles to the ſea- eoaſt, inſtead of the to meridional 


egrees, New Haven people had actually made an emigration and 
ettlement, under lord Say and Seal, at Delaware, near Philadelphia, 
in 1655, evidently ſhewing that it was the original underſtanding that 
8 ear! of Warwick's patent extended two degrees in breadth below 
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Maſſachuſetts. But for the gratification of the duke of Ya thy 
-was taken from the purchaſers of lord Say and Seal's title, and ereche 
into the colonies of New Vork, New Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, 
It may here be obſerved, that although Connecticut was forced y 
Field her claim to the lands within the limits of her charter, wig 
were compriſed within that of Pennſylvania, yet ſhe did not relinqui 
the right her charter gave her to the lands lying weſt of Pennſylvai 
and between that ſtate and the Miſſiſippi. At the cloſe of the rex 
tion, ſhe ceded all her charter claims weſt of Pennſylvania to Congre, 
reſerving only a tract, the width of the ſtate of Connecticut, and 1» 
miles in length; bounded eaſt, on the weſtern line of Pennſylyay, 
and north by Lake Erie, containing nearly four millions of acres. Thi 
ceſſion was accepted by Congreſs, which eſtabliſhes to Connecticut hy 
title to theſe lands. 1 | 5 
The colony of New Haven, though unconnected with the colony g 
Connecticut, was comprehended within the limits of their charter, and 
as they concluded, within their juriſdiction. But New Haven reng. 
ſtrated againſt their claim, and refuſed to unite with them, until thy 
ſhould hear from England. It was not until the year 1665, when 
was believed that the king's commiſſioners had a deſign upon the N 
England charters, that theſe two colonies formed an union, which ha 
ever ſince amicably ſubſiſted between them. 

In 1672, the laws of the colony were reviſed, and the general com 
ordered them to be printed; and alſo, that every family ſhould by 
one of the law books; ſuch as pay in ſilver to have a book for twel 
pence, ſuch as pay in wheat, to pay a peck and a half a book; ad 
ſuch as pay in peas, to pay two ſhillings a book, the peas at th 
Ahillings the buſhel.” Perhaps it is owing to this early and umverl 
ſpread of law books, that the people of Connecticut are to this day f 
Fond of the law. | 

The years 1675 and 1696 were diſtigguiſhed by the wars with Philly 
and his Indians, and with the Narraganſets, by which the colony ms 
thrown into great diſtreſs and confuſion. The inroads of the enragtl 

ſavages were marked with cruel murders, and with fire and devaſtation 
In 1684, the charter of Maſſachuſetts Bay and Plymouth were take 
away, in conſequence of quo warrantss-which had been iſſued agil 
them, while the charter af Connecticut was ſaved. 

The revolution, which ſo eſſentially affected the government of mal 
of the colonies, produced no very perceptible alteration in the goven 
ment of Connecticut. While under the juriſdiction of Britain, the 
elected their own governors, and all ſubordinate civil officers, ad 5 
made their own laws, in the ſame manner, and with as little controu 
as they do now. Connecticut has ever been a republic, and perha| 
as perfect and happy a one as has ever exiſted, While other azo 
more monarchial in their government and manners, have been under * 


neceſſity of under aking the difficult taſk of altering their old, or fo * 
ming new.conſtitufions, and. of changing their monarchical for republ # 
can manners, Cöfinecticut has uninterruptedly proceeded in her . 
track, both as t6 government and manners; and, by theſe means, "? Go 


avoided thoſe convulſions and diſcontents which too often rend oil 
ſtates into violent parties. 
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v. party Fist, however, which is the bane of political happineſs, | 
. ear raged with fuch violence in this tate as in Maſſachuſetts and 
0 N hode Iſland. Public proceedi dere have been conducted generally, 
x Wand eſpecially of late, wich much calmneſs and candour. The people 


re well informed in regard to their rights, and judicious in the methods 
ey adopt to ſecure them. The ſtate enjoys a great ſhare of political 
ranquillity, and its inhabitants are firm ſupporters of the foderal go- 
3 : [2 wes | 
Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in population. There 
ave been more emigrations from this than from any of the other ſtates 

nd yet it is at preſent full of inhabitants. This increaſe may be aſcribed 


te iſo (everal cauſes. The bulk of the inhabitants are induſtrious, ſagacious 

| \uſbandmen. Their farms furniſh them with all the neceſſaries, moſt 
1 BL conveniences, and but few of the luxuries of life. They of courſe 
aut be generally temperate, and if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as 
0s. uch independence as is conſiſtent with happineſs. The ſubſiſtence of 
ther WG be farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not depend on incidental cireum- 


tances, like that of moſt other profeſſions. There is no neceſſity of 


New rving an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor of a large ſtock of money 
\ bu d commence it to advantage. Farmers, who deal much in barter, 


ave leſs need of money than any other claſs of people. The eaſe 
ith which a comfortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, induces the huſband- 
tan to marry young. The cultivation of his farm makes him tron 

d healthful. He toils cheerfully through the day—eats the fruit of 
us own labour with a gladſome heart—at night devoutly thanks his 


three unteous God for his daily blefſing—retires to reſt, and his ſleep is 
ver) eet. Theſe and the like happy circumſtances have greatly contri- 
ed to the amazing increaſe and proſperity of the inhabitants in this 
. , te, 7 0 
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THE SECOND GRAND DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


f 21s 

of m Naw Tonk, DaLawars, 

de New IxxsET, and 5 

„ 0 PENNSYLVANIA, | TraTroar N. W. of Ow, 


oer 3p xpaues,—Bounded north, by Upper Canada, from which it is 


perha arated by the lakes; eaſt, by the New England States; ſouth, by 
ate Atlantic Ocean, Maryland, Virginia, and the Ohio River, which 


undet artes it from — weſt, by the Miſſiſippi River. 

or iu Naas a Bars. — The principal rivers in this diſtrict are the 

republ ulon, the Delaware, Suſquehannah, the Ohio, the Mifligppi, and 

her ol "kx wa York, Delaware, and part of Cheſapeak bays are in 
iſtrict. 

Cuuarz.— The climate of this Grand Diviſion, lying almoſt in the 

be latitudes, varies but little from that of New England. There. 
a0 two ſucceſſive years alike, Even the ſame 2 ſeaſons and 


ü Gfler from each other every year, 360 
50 


ane ſteady trait in the character of this climate, and thay js, it in m 
ſormly variable, the changes of weather being great and Heeg 
ſudden. Storms and hurricanes ſometimes happen, Which ure ſe vio 
as to overſet veſſels, demoliſh fences, uproat dess, and unroof building 
Droughts of fix weeks or two months continuance Rceur now ind they 
Rain — been known to fall in ſuch abundance that the ert, 
meafurement, has received upwards of ſix inches on x leyel, in the flag 
| ſpace of four hours. The quantity of water which falls in rain wy 
ſaow, one year with anpther, is {aid to amount te from 24 to 36 incha 
In the northerp parts of this diſtrict the ſngw falls in larger quantiin 
hes longer, and the cold is mofe Ready and intenſe, by many dep 
than in the ſouthern; hence the clmate gf the former is mare ag 
able in winter, and that of the latter in ſummer. The warmeſt weile 
is generally in the month of July ; but exceſſwe warm days are dg 
felt in May, June, Auguſt, and September. There are ſeldom man 
than four months in the year, in which the weather is agreeable vid 
out a fire. In winter, the winds generally come from the north-w 
in fair, and from the north-eaſt in wet weather, The north · weſt vil 
gre uncommonly dry as well as cold. 1 555 cen ol 
The climate on the weſt fide of the Allegany mountains differs mat 
rially from that on the eaſt ſide, in the temperature of the air, and 
effects of the wind upon the weather, and in the quantity of rain a 
ſnow which fall every year. The ſouth-welt winds on the weſt ded 
the mountain, are accompanied by cold and rain. The tempenm 
ef the air is ſeldom. ſo cold or ſo bot by ſeveral degrees as on de 


fide of the mountain. | 
pon the whole, it appears that the climate of this diviſion of 
United States, is a compound of molt of the climates in the world. | 
has the moiſture of Ireland in the ſpring—the heat of Africa ink 
mer—the temperature of Italy in June—the {ky of Egypt in aut 
the fnow and cold of Norway, and the ice of Holland in wintes 
the tempeſts, in a certain degree, of the. Weſt Indies in every ſeal 
and the variable winds and weather of Great Britain in every mo 
8 e . J 
From this aceount of the climate of this diſtri it is eaſy to aſcen 
what degree of health, and what diſeaſes prevail. As the inhabital 
have the climates, ſd they have the acute diſeaſes of all the countnt 
that have been mentioned. Although it might be fuppaſed, that wi 
ſuch changes aud yarieties in the weather, — would be cane 
epideimicat Ufeaſes and an unwholſome climate, yet, on the contrary, 
diſtrict is found to be as healthy as any part in the United States. 


NEW YORK. 
Srrvarion And Exrzur. 
5 „ = W 
Length 350 1 e . Ne Le. 
* Bro 281. en Wand 105 K. la. 44,907 


Bounpaatss.— Bounded ſouth-eaſtwardly, by the Atlantie Oes 
cult, by Conne dicut, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont; north, b 


. degree of latitude, which 'aivides it from Canada; north. aaf 
ah, br the river Iroquojs, or St. Lawrence, and the lakes Ontario 
e Now. Jr 
NY \eſe dimenſions are excluſive f Long Hind and Staten Iſland, whicl 
F/ WAR Te h6s ETOP I 
op Drvistons.—This province including the ifland of New York, 


SE. 


Inland, and Staten Ifland, is divided into the following counties | 
new 1D FFC iN 
Counties, Chief Towns. Counties. Chief Towns. 


La 


X 8. 


.- £2 


ung ew York | New York City 2 . Hudſon £1 
pal to Albany Coluntbin. - I Kenderhook _ 
gre Eaſt Hampton Renſſelaer _ Lanſinburg 
ale folk Huntington Waſhington Salem 
oft E Clinton * Plattſburg Fx "1 
mart Flatbuſh _ J divided lately inte 
with : | Brooklyn | Montgotnery j three . 4 
.d tichmond Weſtfield Ontario Canadaque 2245 
w ea Cheſter Bedford [ Herkemer German Flats 
Goſhen Fo ; Otfego 8 N 
range | | Chenan wt 
Viſter Kingſton 77 Lobes Tenn | 
F Poughkeepfie Z | Saratoga 
cheſs | ON LEED | | 
Fiſh ; LOnondaga 3 


The townſhips, into which the counties were by law divided, in 
, are incorporations inveſted with certain privileges 
Rivers AND 8 River is 6ne of the largeſt and fineſt 
ers in the United States, It riſes in the mountainous country 
tween the lakes Ontario and Champlain. In its courſe ſouth-eaſterly 
approaches within fix or eight miles of Lake George; then, after 
ort courſe eaſt, turns ſoutherly, and receives the Socondagt from the 
th-weſt, which heads in the netghboarhood of Mohawk Kiver, The 
rſe of the river thence to New York, where it empties into York 
, is very uniformly fouth, 129 or 159 weſt. Its whole length is 
put 250 miles. From Albany to Lake George; is 65 miles. This 
lance the river is navigable, at preſent, only for batteaux, and has 
o portages, — by falls, of half a mile each. 5 
The banks of Hudſon's River; eſpecially on the weſtern fide, a8 füt 
the highlands extend, are chiefly rocky cliffs. The paſſ; wor 
highlands, which is 16 miles, affords a wild K n 
narrow paſs, on each fide of which the mountains tower to à great 
git, the wind, when there is any, is collected and compreſſed, and 
n directly as through a bellows. Veſſels, in paſſing through it 
often obliged to lower their ſails. The bed of this river, which 1s 
p and fmooth to an aſtoniſhing diſtance, through a hilly, rocky 
ntry, and even through ridges of ſome of the higheſt mountains in 
United States, muſt undoubtedly have been produced by ſome 
nd convulſion in nature, The tide flows a few miles above Albany, 
ch is 160 miles from New York; and is navigable for ſſoops of 80 
$ to Albany, and for ſhips to Hudſon. Ship navigation to Albany 
merrupted by a number of iſlands, fix or cight miles below the city, 
led the Overſlaugh. About 60 mites above New York the water 
c ij | 


4 


becomes freſh. The river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, which renden 
«a ſummer paſſage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who as 
fond of angling.  _ N e 
Ihe advantages and convenience of this river for carrying on the fy 
trade with Canada, and for internal commerce are ſin 
The produce of the remoteſt farms is eaſily and ſpeedily. — . 
Tertain and profitable market, and at no great expence.. In this reſpeh 
ew York has greatly the advantage of Philadelphia. But indes, 
fince the late laudable exertions in both theſe ſtates, Pennſylyania k 
particular, with regard to facilitating the carriage of cammoditie; jy 
means of new roads and canals, and the improvement of river nai 
tion, New York ahd Philadelphia may be ſaid to have ſhared the bub 
neſs of markets pretty equally ; but a great deal depends upon whey 
the marketable produce is brought from, whether lying more come. 
nient for New York market or Philadelphia. It is this conſideratia 
alone that muſt in a great degree regulate the markets of theſe ſtats 
The ihereaſing population of the fertile lands upon the northern by 
ches of the Hudſon, muſt annually increaſe the amazing wealth thut 
conveyed by its waters t& New York. Add to this, the ground by 
been marked out, the level afcertained, a company incorporated, by 
the name of Th Preſident, Directors, and Company of the Norhen 
Inland Lock Navigation, in the tate of New Vork,“ and funds fi 
ſcribed for the purpoſe of cutting a canal from the neareft approxinntn 
point of Hudſon's River to So th Bay, which empties into the ſouth al 
of Lake Champlain. The diſtance is 18 miles. The difference of lewl 
and the face of the country are ſuch as to juſtify a belief that the o 
ing of this canal will not be leſs practicable than uſeful. _ 
Saranac River paſſes through Plattſburg into Lake Champlain. 
has been ęxplored nearly 3o miles, and there found equal in ſize to 
mouth. Ia this river is the greateſt abundance of fiſh, ſuch as alu 
baſs, pike, pickerel, trout; Wk, 4 4 {24 Ee ol 
Sable River, not far from the Saranac; is ſcarcely 60 yards wii 
On this ſtream are remarkable falls. The whole deſcent of the wit 
is about 200 feet, in ſeveral pitches, the greateſt of which is 40 gn *"c 
perpendicular. At the foot. of it the water is unfathorgable. A 
pine has been ſeen, in a freſhet, to pitch over endwiſe, and rem 
| ſeveral minutes under water. The ſtream is confined by high e 
on either ſide, a ſpace of 40 feet, and the banks at the falls are, 
leaſt, as many feet high. The Big and Little Chazy rivers are in bri 
" townſhip of Champlain, which borders on the Canada line. Both e 
navigable ſome miles, the former fix or ſeven, affording good ! 
_ ſeats, and ſeveral mills have already been ereQed.. * | 
The river Boquet paſſes through the town of Willſborough, 
Clinton County, and is navigable for boats about two miles, and 
there. interrupted by falls, on which are mills. At this place ar! 
 Femains of an intrenchment, thrown up by general Burgoyne. 
he gave his famous war feaſt to his (numerous hoſts of ſavages,” i id | 
hers, probably, he firſt oonceived that celebrated proclamation if“ tl 
he afterwards brought forth. | | 
Black River tifes in the high country, near the ſources of Cu 
Creek, which falls into Mohawk River, and takes its courſe north 
und then north · eaſt till ĩt diſcharges itſelf into Cataraque or 11% 
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Let, not- far. from Swegauchee. - It is faid 10 be navigable for 
* datteaux up to the lower falle, 60 wiles, which is diſtant from the 


gouriſhing ſettlement of Whiteſtown 25 miles, The whole diſtance 
of this river is reckoned at 112 miles. 3 5 

Onondago River riſes in the Oneida Lake, runs weſtwardly into 
Lake Ontario at Ofwego. It is navigable for boats from its mouth to 


the head of the lake, 74 miles, except a fall which occaſions a portage 


— of 20 yards, thence batteaux go up Wood Creek almoſt to Fort Stan- 
ia in mix, 40 miles; where there is a portage of a mile to Mohawk River. 
: Towards the head waters of this river Elmon is caught in great quan- 
vigk tities. 


Mohawk River riſes to the northward. of Fort Stanwix, about eight 


be miles from Black River, and runs ſouthwardly 20 miles, to the fort ; 
one. WY then eaſtward 110 miles, into the Hudſon, The produce that is con- 
ra veycd down this river is landed at Skenectady, and is thence carried 
mn by land 16 miles, over a barren ſhrub plain, to Albany. 
bin The locks and canals round the Little Falls, 56 miles above Ske- 


nectady, were completed in 1795, which. now allow full loaded boats 


s paſs. The perpendicular deſcent of theſe falls is 42 feet in the 
, courſe of one mile. The canal round them is nearly three quarters 
then of a mile in length, almoſt the whole diſtance through an uncommon 


hard rock, Theſe falls were the principal obſtruction to the naviga- 
tion of the waters of Mohawk River, above Skenectady. The 
ath eli opening of this navigation is a vaſt acquiſition to the commerce of this 
fate. A. ſhore of at leaſt 1000 miles in length, is, in conſequence of 
it, waſhed by gentle waters, excluſive of all the great lakes, and 
many millions of acres, of excellent tillage land, rapidly ſettling, are 
a with water communication 2 conveying their produce to 
market. 
The falls called the Cohoez, in this river, are a great curioſity. 
They are three miles from its entrance into the Hudſon. The river is 


is about 100 yards wide; the rock, over which it pours as over a mill- 
ve dam, extends almoſt in a line from one fide of the river to the other, 


and is about 30 feet perpendicular height. Including the deſcent above, 
the fall is as much as. 60 or. 70 feet. The rocks below, in ſome places, 
are worn many feet deep by the conſtant” friction of the water. The 
new of this tremendous cataract is diminiſhed by the height of the 
z are, banks on each fide of the river. About a mile below the falls is, the 
re in! bridge hereafter deſcribed, and here the river branches and forms a 
large iſland ; but two of the mouths may be ſeen at the ſame time from 
be oppoſite bank of the Hudſon. The branches are fordable at low 
water, but are rather dangerous. | | 
Delaware River riſes in Lake Utſtayantho, latitude 429 25, and 
es, uakes its courſe ſouth-weſt, until it — into Pennſylvania, in latitude 
ce 2 Thence ſouthwardly, dividing, New York from Pennſylvania, 
til it ſtrikes the north-weſt corner of New Jerſey, in latitude 419,24';. 
nchen paſſes off to ſea, through Delaware Bay, having New Jerſey 
ion wii the eaſt ſide, and Pennſylvania and Delaware on the weſt. ' 
ouſquehannzh Eaſt Branch River has its ſource in Lake Otſego, 
nude 42 55% from which it takes a ſouth-weſt courſe. It 2 
north line which divides New York and Pennſylvania, three times, the 
r Irons tune near Tyoga Point, where it receives Tyoga River. Batteaux- 


paſs to its ſource; thence to Mohawk River is but 26 miles, eapahly 
of good roads. : e - 

. River riſes in the Allegariy Mountains, in about fatitude 32. 
runs eaſtwardly, and empties into the Suſquehannah at Tyoga Point 
in latitude 41 5%, and is paſſable for boats about 5o miles, 


» 


Seneca River riſes in the Seneca country, and runs eaſtwardly, ul 
in its paſſage receives the waters of the Seneca, and Cayuga lakes, 
(which lie north and ſouth, 10 or 12 miles apart, each is between 
and 40 miles in length, and about a mile in breadth) and empties int 
the Onondago River, 14 miles above the falls, at a place called Thre 
Rivers. From Three River Point to. Qnondago Lake, up Seneq 
River is 12 miles. Within half a mile of this lake a ſalt ſpring iffue 
from the ground, the water of which is ſalter than that of the ocea. or 
It conſtantly emits water in ſufficient quantity for works of any extent, o! 
It is probable the whole country will be ſupplied from this ſpring, at 
at a very cheap rate. This fpring is the property of the flate. 
Cheneſſee or Geneſſee River riſes near the ſource of the Tyoga, and Wi 
runs northwardly by the Cheneſſee caſtle and flats, and empties inti 
Lake Ontario 80 miles eaft of Niagara Fort. On this river is one fet 
of large falls; not far from its junction with Lake Ontario. The in. We 
habitants improve theſe falls to good purpoſe; by erecting mills vyai 
them. * 

The north- eaſt branch of the Allegany River, heads in the Allegay 
mountains, near the ſource of the Tyoga, and runs directly weſt, untl 
it is joined by a larger branch from the ſouthward, which riſes near the r. 
weſt branch of the Suſquehannah: Their junction is on the line between 
Pennſylvania and New York. From this junction, the river purſues 
nort-weſt courſe, leaving a * t of the river of about 50 miles 
in length, in the ſtate of New York, thence it proceeds in à circuitou 
ſouth-weſt direction, until it croſſes into Penuſylvania. | ST 
There are few fiſh in the rivers, but in the brooks are plenty of trout; l 
and in the lakes, yellow-perch, ſun-fiſh, falmon-trout, cat-fiſh, and i 
variety of others. | q | 

From this account of the rivers, it is eaſy to conceive of the excel 
lent advantages for conveying produce to market from almoſt every 
part of the ſtate. | 3 | 

The ſettlements already made in this ſtate, are chiefly upon tm rd 
narrow oblongs, extending from the city of New York; eaſt and north. 
The one eaft, is Long Ifland, which is 140 miles long, and narron, 
and ſurrounded by the fea. The one extending north, is about 4 
miles in breadth, and drvided by the Hudfon, Of late, however, tb! ere 
ſettlements have extended weſt of Albany, on the Mohawk River, ad WW 
into the Cheneſſee country, making another oblong, bearing welt ad nes 
ſouth-weſt from Albany, Such is the interſection of the whole ftate, re 
by the branches of the Hudſon, the Delaware, the Suſquehannab; ir. 
and other rivers which have been mentioned, that there are few plac ie: 
throughout its whole extent, that are more than 15 or 20 miles from n pr 
ſome navigable ſtream. 

Bays AD Laxes.—York Bay, which is nine miles long and fou ate 
broad, ſpreads to the ſouthward before the city of New Vork, and r 
formed by the confluence of the Eaſt and Hudfon's rivers, and em 
deſoms ſeveral ſmall iſlands, of which Governor's Ifland is che principe 
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[t eommilnicates with the ocean through the narrows, between Staten 
and Long iſlands, which are ſcarcely two miles wide. The paſſage up 
to New York, from Sandy Hook, the point of land that extends far» 
theſt into the ſea, is ſafe, and not above 20 miles in length. The 
common navigation is between the eaſt and weſt banks, in about 22 
feet water. There is a light-houſe at Sandy Hook, on a peninſula 
from the Jerſey ſhore. NA 
South Bay lies 12 or 15 miles north of the northern bend in Hud- 
ſon's River. At its north end it receives Wood Creek from the ſouth, 
which is navigable ſeveral miles, and lined with fine meadows. Soon 
zfter, it mingles its waters with Eaſt Bay, which ſtretches eaſtward 
into Vermont. At the junction of theſe bays, commences another bay 
or lake, from half a mile to a mile wide, whoſe banks are fteep hills, 
or cliffs of rocks, generally inacceſſible. At Ticonderoga, this bay 
receives the waters of Lake George from the fouth-weſt, through a 
Jarge brook, which rolls down a gentle declivity, at the foot of which 
were formerly a ſet of ſaw-mills. The waters of Lake George are 100 
Feet higher than thoſe of the bay. | 
Oneida Lake hes about 20 miles weft of Fort Stanwix, and extends 
weſtward about 3@ miles. | 
Salt Lake is fmall, and empties into Seneca River, ſoon after its 
untion with the Onondago River, about 12 miles from Three River 
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gary Point, This lake is ſtrongly impregnated with faline particles, which 
until ircumſtance gave riſe to its name. The Indians make their fait 
r the rom it. 

weer Lake Otſego, at the head of Suſquehannah River, is about nine miles 
ſues 1 Nong, and narrow, perhaps not more than a mile wide. The land on 
miles e banks of this lake is very good, and the cultivation of it eaſy. 


Caniaderago Lake is nearly as large as Lake Otſego, and fix miles 
jeſt of it. A ſtream, by the name of Oaks Creek, As from it, and 
jails into the Sufqueliannah River, about five miles below Otſego. The 
i N in the ſtate of New York is ſaid to be made upon this 
re 

Chatoque Lake is the ſource of Conawongo River, which empties 
ato the Allegany. The lower end of it, whence the river protceds, 
in latitude 420 10'; from thence to its head, is about 25 miles. 
from the north-weſt part of this to Lake Erie, is nine miles, which 
as once uſed as a communication by the French. 

On the north fide of the mountains, in Orange County, is à very 
aluable tract called the Drowned Lands, containing about 40 or 50,000 


er, th! eres. The waters, which deſcend from the furrounding hills, bein 
er, and Nut lowly difcharged by the river iſſuing from it, cover theſe val 
eſt and WWneadows every winter, and render them extremely fertile; but they 
e ſtate; rpoſe the inhabitants in the vicinity to intermittents. The Wallkill 
zannad; aver, which paſſes through this extenfive amphibious tract, and emp- 
places fes into Hudſon's River, is, in the ſpring, ſtored with very large eels' 
es from p great plenty. The bottom of this river is a broken rock; and it is 
ved, that the channel could be deepened fo as to let off all the 
nd four ners from the meadows, and thereby redegm from the floods à large 


Fact of rich land, for graſs, hemp, and Indian corn. 
Noabs.— The roads in this flate have been in yum but indiffe- 
Pay attended to, till of late. The legiſlature, however, convinced 
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of the importance of attending to the matter, and, perhaps, ſimulate} 
dy the enterprizing and active P-nnſylvanians, who are competitors ſo 
the trade of the weſtern country, have lately granted very liberal ſums, 

towards improving the roads which lead to boi interior of the country 
and opening ſuch as lead into the weſtern and northern parts of th, 
Nate, uniting as far as poſſible the eſtabliſhments on the Hudſon River 
A poſt regularly rides from Albany to the Cheneſſee River, once 1 
fortnight, through Whiteſtown, Geneva, Canadaqua, Canawargy, 
and Williamſburg on the Cheneſſee River. By this eſtabliſhment ; 
ſafe and direct conveyance is opened between the moſt interior pam 
af the United States, to the weſt, and the ſeveral ſtates in the union. 

A grand and uſeful road has been opened through Clinton County 
which borders upon Canada. This road adds greatly to the conver). 
ence and ſafety of travelling between the ſtate of New York and Cx 
nada, eſpecially in che winter, when paſſing the lakes on ice is often 
dangerous and always uncomfortable. Another. road has allo been 
lately cut from Katt's Kill, on the Hudſon, weſtardly, which paſſy 
near Owaſco Lake. n i 
1 Bxivces.—A. bridge called Staat's Bridge, 250 feet long, and of ; 
ſufficient width to admit two carriages abreaſt, has lately beep throm 
acroſs Abram's Creek, which falls into Hudſon's Rixer, near the city 
of Hudſon, by which a communication ith"the country, in a new d- 
rection, is opened from the-city of Hudſon, and a diſtance ſaved of 
four or five milos · in the main poſt .road from New York to Albany, 

A bridge over the ſprouts of Mohawk River, has lately been built 
which: fully anſwers its intended purpoſe. It is-about to miles north 
of the city of Albany, and is the moſt elegant and beſt conftrufte 
bridge in this ſtate; and will-probably be of immenſe advantage to that 
city, by opening an eaſy and direct communication, with an extenſive 
and thriving country to the north-weſt. It is 960 feet in length, 24 u 
breadth, = I 5 feet above che hed of the river, which for the moſt pan 
is rock. It is ſupported by 13 ſolid ſtone pillars, and affards a fine ap 
pearance towards approaching it from the ſouth. About a mile we 
of the bridge are the Cohoez Falls in full view, forming a E ſpec- 
2acle to the eye.; while on the eaſt a different ſcene is preſented, the 
river below the bridge ſpreading into three branches, and pouring in 
waters into the Hudlon by as many mouths. 

At Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuyler, is a bridge over che Mohavt 
River, about 120 feet in length, in one arch, extending from ſhore to 
hore. About 50 miles above Skenactady is another bridge acrols ths 
river of a ſimilar conſtruction, having an arch of 100 feet. 

Face or Tas Counzxy, Mountains, Soil, and ProODUCTIONs.—Tl 
ſtate, to ſpeak generally, is interſected by ridges of mountains runmung 
in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction. Beyond the Allegany mout- 
tains, however, the country is entirely level, of a fine rich ſoil, covered 
in its natural ſtate, with maple, beach, birch, cherry, black walnut, 
locuſt, hickory, and ſome mulberry trees. Betides theſe, there are u 
various parts of the ſtate, the ſeveral kinds of oak, ſuch as white red, 
yellow, black, and cheſnut oak; white, yellow, ſpruce, and pitch 
pines; cedar, fir. tree, butternut, aſpin, commonly called popla, 
whitewood, which in Pennſylvania is called poplar, and in-Europe the 
aulip tree, rock ple, the linden tree, which, with- the white wal, 


* 


vs on the low, rich ground, the buttonwood, ſhrub, cranberry, 


a the fruit of which hangs in cluſters like grapes as large as cherries; 
5 this ſhrub too grows on low ground. Beſides theſe is the ſumach, 
3 which bears cluſters of red berries ; the Indians chew the leaves inſtead. 
p of tobacco; the berries are uſed in dyes. Of the commodities produced 
1 {om culture, wheat is the ſtaple. Of this article, in wheat and flour, 


near to one million buſhels are yearly exported. Indian corn and 
peas are likewiſe zaiſed for exportation; and rye, oats, bari*y, &c. 
for home conſumption. On the baaks of Lake Erie, are a few cheſnut 
and oak ridges. Hemlock ſwamps are interſperſed thinly through the 
country. All the creeks that empty into Lake Erie, have falls, which 
lord many excellent milla ſeats. ; 
The lands between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, are repreſented as 
uncommonly excellent, being moſt agreeably diverlified with gent'e 
rings, and timbered with lofty trees, with little underwood. The 
— of this ſtate, have granted one million and a half acres of 
land, as a gratuity to the officers and foldiers of the line belonging to 
this province. This tract, forming the new county of Onondago, is 
bounded weſt, by the eaſt ſhore of the Seneca Lake, and the Maſſa- 
buſetts lands in the county of Ontario; north, by part of Lake On- 
wio near Fort Oſwego ; ſouth, by a ridge of the Allegany mountains 
and the Pennſylvania line; and eaſt, by the Tuſcarora Creek (which 
nearly into the middle of the Oneida Lake) and that part of 
Montgomery which has been ſettling by the New England people very 
zpidly fince the peace. | 


This pleaſant country is divided into 25 townſhips of 60,900 acres 


= ch, which are again ſubdivided into convenient farms. Each farm 
that erally contains 600 acres, and the whole number of them at preſent 
* n this ſtate, amounts to near 2, 600. 3 | 

24 in In ſome parts of the ſtate large dairies are kept, which furniſh for 


he market butter and cheeſe. The beſt lands in this ſtate, which lie 
mg the Mohawk River, and north of it, and welt of the Allegany 


* wuntains, are yet moſtly in a ſtate of nature, but are moſt rapidly 
. ttling, | 
*.* The' county of Clinton, in the moſt northern part of the ſtate, on 


e Champlain, and Lake George, lies about midway between Que- 
kc and New York, and from 230 to 240 miles from each. A great 
wportion of the lands in this county are of an excellent quality, and 
are w oduce in abundance the various kinds of grain cultivated in other 
its of the ſtate. The inhabitants of this county, who are in number 
tween 7 and 8,000, manufacture earthen ware, pot and pearl aſh, in 


"This ge quantities, which they import to New York or Quebec. Their 
ming el and pork are of an excellent quality; and the price of ſtall fed 


mount in Montreal (diſtant 60 miles from Plattſburg) is ſuch as to en- 
Wrage the farmers to drive their cattle to that market. Their foreſts 
ralnut; rl them with ſugar and molaſſes, ſo that every family, with no 
are in e implements than are neceſſary for common uſe, can make a ſuffi- 
ey red, Ne for its own conſumption, and that at a ſeaſon when the farmer 

n be no otherwiſe employed. The land carriage from any part of 
e county, in tranſporting their produce to New York, does not ex- 
td 18 miles. The carrying place at Ticonderoga is one mile and a 
ewonl, WF" | and from Fort George, at the ſouth end of the lake of the ſame 
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name, to Fort Edward, is but 14 miles. From this county to Quje 
are annually ſent large rafts ; the rapids at St. John's and Chambler 
being the only interruptions in the navigation, and thoſe not ſo prey. 
but that at ſome ſeaſons, batteaux can aſcend them, At this Al, 
from the ſea, ſalt is very plenty, and ſold at half a dollar a buſhe, - 
In the northern and unſettled parts of the ſtate, are plenty of noſe: 
deer, bears, ſome beavers, martins, and moſt other inhabitants dd the 
foreſt, except wolves. Ducks, gragvſe, pigeons, and fiſh of nay 
kinds, and particularly ſalmon are taKen-m great abundance in differen 
parts, and eſpecially in the county of Clinton. At the mouth of dur 
nac River, which fills into Champlain, the ſalmon are found in fc 
plenty, that it is uſual to take 4 or 500 in a day with ſpears and ſml 
fcoop nets. , They are caught from May till November, and mike 
excellent ſalted proviſions ; and every cottager, by ſpending an bour k 
the evening, may obtain a ſufficient ſupply for his family. 
Mannexs, Cuaractes, &c.— The effects of the revolution havebeeg 
as ſenſibly felt by this, as by any of the United States. The xe. 
ceſſion of inhabitants within a few years have been great, even beyoid 
calculation; and fo long as lands can be obtained upon advantageou 
terms, and with a good title, and the general government conti 
nues to protect induſtry and encourage commerce, they will ever ca 
tinue to incfeaſe. The number of inhabitants in this ſtate at preſent, 
amount to upwards 360,000. Of this vaſt number, (in which blads 
are included) a great proportion conſiſts of emigrants. The populatin 
for every ſquare mile, including the whole ſtate, perhaps does mt 
exceed ten, which clearly ſhews that a great part of the ſtate jet 
unſettled; The new ſettlements that are forming in the norfhem ad 
weſtern parts of the ſtate, are principally by people from New Englal, 
It is remarkable that the Dutch enterpriſe few or no ſettlements. Ano 
all the new townthips that have been ſettled ſince the peace, it is wt 
known that one has been ſettled by the Dutch. Although they urn 
intent upon gain“ as other people, they had rather reſt ſecure 
what they — than hazard all or even a part, in uncertain atten 
to increaſe it. 
. The Engliſh language is generally ſpoken throughout this ſtate, bil 
is ſtill a little corrupted by the Dutch diale&, which is ſpoken in lont 
counties, particularly in King's, Ulſter, Albany, and that pan 
Orange which lies ſouth of the mountains. But as Dutch ſchools! 
now Such diſcontinued, that language, in a ſhort time, will probal 
ceaſe to be uſed at all, when improvements in the Engliſh language W 
prevail. ; | 
The manners of the people differ as welt as their language: 
anceſtors of the inhabitants in the ſouthern and middle parts of 1 
Iſland, were either natives of England, or the immediate deſcends 
of the firſt ſettlers of New England, as their manners and cuſtons# 
pretty ſimilar to thoſe of their anceſtors. The counties inhabited 
the Dutch, have adopted the Engliſh manners in a great degree, * 
ſill retain many modes, particularly in their religion, which ar} 
culiar to the Hollanders. They are induſtrious, neat and economs 
in the management of their farms and their families, Whatever! 
neſs they purſue, they generally follow the old track of their 0 
fathers, but ſeldom invent any new improvements in agriculture, a 
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{:Qures, or mechanics. They were the firſt ſettlers of this ſtate, and were 
particulary friendly to the Engliſh colony that ſettled at Plymouth in 
New England, in 1620; and continued to be amicably diſpoſed towards 
the Engliſh colonies eaſt of them, until the unhappy diſpute aroſe con · 
cerning the lands on Connecticut River. 

Schools, academies, and N have been eſtabliſhed for the edu- 
cation of their children, in the Engliſh and learned languages, and in 
the arts and ſciences, and a literary and ſcientific ſpirit is evidently 
halo —_— 

The city of New Vork is inhabited principally by merchants, phy- 
kcians, lawyers, mechanics, ſhop-keepers, and tradeſmen, compoſed of 
almoſt all nations and religions. They are fgenerally reſpectable in 
heir ſeveral profeſſions, and ſuſtain the reputation of honeſt, punQual, 
far dealers. | 
Befides-the Dutch and Engliſh, there are in this ſtate many emi- 
rants from Britain, Treland, Germany, and ſome few from France. 
Many Germans are ſettled on the Mohawk, and ſome Britiſh on 
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— he Hudſon, in the county of Waſhington, The principal part of 
Nom the two former ſettled in the city of New York; and retain the manners, 


he religion, and ſome of them the language of their reſpective countries. 
ke French emigrants ſettled principally at New Rochelle and on Sta- 


ehen, en Iſland, and their deſcedants, ſeveral of whom now fill ſome of the 
lack tigheſt offices in the United States 2 
tm Cunr Towus. There are three incorporated cities in this ſtate; 


New York, Albany, and Hudſon. 
New York is the capital.of the ſtate, and ſtands on the ſouth-weſt 


is yet 

4 joint of Manhatten, commonly called New York Iſland, at the con- 
lad uence of the Hudſon and Eaſt rivers. The principal part of the city 
Among ies on the.eaft fide of the iſland, although the buildings extend from 
is re river:to the other. The length of the city on Eaſt River is about 
/ wed wo miles; but falls ſhort of that diſtance on the banks of the Hudſon. 


ts breadth is nearly three fourths of a mile; and its circumference may 
de four miles. The principal ſtreets run nearly parrallel with the rivers. 
[heſe are interſected, though not at right angles, by ſtreets running 
am river to river. In the width of the — ther is a great diverſity, 
Vater- ſtreet and Pearl-ſtreet, which occupy the banks of Eaſt River, 
re very conveniently ſituated for buſineſs, but they are low and too 
row; not admitting in ſome places of foot walks on the fides. Broad- 
ret, extending from the exchange to the city hall, is ſufficiently wide. 
Lis was orriginally built on each fide of the creek, which penetrated 
moſt to the city hall. But the moſt convenient and agreeable part 
[the city is the Broadway, It begins at a point which is formed by 
le junction of the Hudſon and Eaſt rivers—occupies the height of 


ſcendu nd between them, upon a true meridional line —riſes gently to the 
toms i "thward—is nearly 70 feet wide—adotned, where the fort formerly 
abited od, with an elegant brick edifice for the accommodation of the gover- 
.gree, of the ſtate, and a public walk from the extremity of the point, 
ch arc zing the ground of the lower battery, which is now demoliſhed 
conom on” with two Epiſcopal churches, and à number of elegant private 


uldings, It terminates, to the northward, in a triangular area, front- 

| lg the bridewell and alms-houſe, and commands from any point, a 

are, u of the bay and Narrows. | 
45 
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Since the year 1988, that part of the city, which was, buried z 
ruins during the war, has been rapidly rebuilding, the ſtrerts widens , 
ſttraitened, and foot-ways of brick made on each file. 
Wall. ſtreet is of a good hreadth and elevated, and the buildings &, 
gant. Hanover-ſquare and Dock-ſtreet are conveniently fituated { t 
Pifnefs, and the houſes well built. William-ſtreet is alorelevated and c 
convenient, and is the principal retailing market. Many of the other c 
Kreets are pleaſant,” but moſt of them are arregular and narro r. l 
The houſes are generally built of brick, and the roofs tiled. They fa 
are remaining a few houſes built after the old Dutch manner ; but ile n 
Engliſh tafte in building is now adopted. e 4 p40 
Ihe moſt magniboent edifice in this city is Federal Hall, ſitua ta 
at the head of Broad- ſtrœet, where its front appears to great ad th 
The veſtible to this building is paved with marble, is ay, \ 
and well-fintſhed ; the lower part is & a light ruſtic, which ſuppons m 
a handſome iron gallery; the upper half is in a lighter ſtyle, a in 
is finiſhed with a large ſky-light, which is decorated with a prof in 
ſion of ornament in the richeſt taſte. The repreſentatives room 
is a ſpacious and elegant apartment. The windows are large, ad P 
placed 16 feet from the floor; all below them is finiſhed with plain it 
wainſcot, interrupted only by four chimneys. The ſpeaker's chars er 
oppaſite the great door, and raiſed by ſeveral ſteps; the chairs for the de 
members are ranged ſemicircularly, in two rows in front of the ſpeaker, to 
There are two galleries, ſor the accommodation of ſpectators. | 
On the left of the veſtible is a lobby finiſhed with Tuſcan pilaſten th 
This leads to the ſenate chamber, which is ſpacious, with an arched pl 
pong. It has three windows in front and three back. Tboſe in fr 
| ront open into a large gallery, guarded by an elegant iron railing, lu ce 
A this gallery did CHE George Wa ington, attended by | 
the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, take his oath of office, as Fu- ts 
$1DENT or Tus UniTED STATES or Amica. | lc 
The building on the whole does much credit to the ingenuity and 
abilities of the architect. Since the removal of congreſs, for whole 
accommodation it was thus grnamented, it has been occupied by de 


ſtate legiſſature, and by the courts. + VEG. | 
| The other public buildings in the city are three houſes for public 
worſhip. for the Dutch Reformed church, four yterian churches, 
three Epiſcopal churches, two for German Lutherans and Calvmilis 
two Friends meeting-houſes, two for Baptiſts, two for Methodiſt, 
one for Moravians, one Reman Catholic church, an old French Pro 
teſtant church, and a Jews ſynagogue. Beſides theſe, there is the callege, 
gaol, and ſeveral other buildings of leſs note. The city is accommo 
dated with four markets in different parts, which are furniſhed with 
great plenty and variety of proviſions in neat and excellent order. 
The government of the city, which was incorporated in 2696, 
now-in the hands of a mayor, aldermen, and common council. Th 
city is divided into ſeven wards, in each of which there is ehoſen ann 
ally by the people an alderman and an aſſiſtant, who, together with 
the recorder, are appointed annually by the council of appointment. 
The mayor's court, which is held from time to time by adjournme"\, 
1s in high reputation as a court of law. : | ; 
A court of ſeſſion is likewiſe held for the trial of criminal cauſes. 


4 
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The ſituation of the city ĩs both healthy and pleaſant. Surrounded on 
all ſides by water, it is refreſhed with cool breezes in ſummer, and the air 
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[a point of commerce, the cities of New York and Philadelphia are 
to be eſteemed as the moſt eligible fituations in the United States. Both 


channel of ſupplying ſeveral of the other ſtates. This being the caſe, 
theſe two cities naturally vie with each other, and the ſuperiority in 
{your of either has hitherto been ſcrupled ; but this certainly can be 
no longer a matter of doubt, as it muſt be clear, from many concomi- 
unt circumſtances in favour of Philadelphia, as well as from her advan- 
tage in the eaſy carriage of commodities to market, that that city has 
the preference. In the ftaple commodity, flour, Pennſylvania and 
Maryland have exceeded this ſtate, the beſt flour of thoſe ſtates com · 
manding a higher price than that of New York; not from an inferiority 
in quality, but becauſe greater attention is paid in thoſe ſtates to the 
inſpe&ion and manufacture of that article. I” | 

ln the manufacture likewiſe of iron, paper, cabinet works, &c. 
Pennſylvania exceeds not only New Vork, but all her ſiſter ſtates. But 
it is no grie vous conſideration, how long theſe or any ſtates may rival 
each other in point of trade and every good quality, as the natural ten- 
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to be wantingſin a commercial people. 
A want of good water is a great inconvenience. to the citizens; 
there being very few wells in the city. Moſt of the people are ſup- 
plied every day with freſh water, conveyed to their doors in caſks, 
from a pump, which receives it from a ſpring almoſt a mile from the 
centre of the city. | | . | | 
On a general view of this city, as deſcribed 30 years ago, and in 
its preſent ſtate, the compariſon is flattering to the preſent age; par- 


2 civility and politeneſs which form the happineſs of ſocial 
mercourie, = 27 

Albany is ſituated upon the weſt ſide of Hudſon's River, 160 miles 
forth of the city of New Vork, in latitude 42 36“, and is, by charter 
granted in 1686, one mile upon the river, and 16 miles back. The 
touſes are built moſtly on the margin of the river, upon Pearl, Market, 
md Water ſtreets, and fix other ſtreets or lanes which croſs them at 


odifis; ncht angles. They are moſtly built in the Dutch Gothic ſtyle, with 
n de gable end to the ſtreet, which cuſtom the firſt ſettlers brought with 
allege, dem from Holland. The gable end is commonly of brick, with the 
me iezvy moulded ornament of ſlaunting with nitches, like ſtairs, and an 


ron horſe, for a weathercook, at top. The houſes are ſeldom more 
wan one ſtory and a half high, and have but little convenience, and 
ls elegance; but they are kept very neat, being rubbed with a mop 
imoſt every day, and ſcoured every week. Many new houſes, how- 
trer, have lately been built in this city, all in the modern ſtyle. The 
ts are paving the ſtreets after the New York plan, with foot; 
hays, and making other improvements. 5 
The city of Albany contains about 14 or 1500 houſes, and 7000 in- 
abitants, collected from all parts of the northern world. As great a 
naety of languages are ſpoken in Albany, as in any town in the 


in winter is more temperate than in other places under the ſame parallel. 


command u vaſt extent of trade, while at the ſame time they are the 


deney can only produce that laudable emulation, which ought never 


ucularly the improvements in taſte, ele of manners, and that eaſy, 
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Vnited States, but the Engliſh predominates, and the uſe of « 
ether is conſtantly leſſening, Adventurers, in purſuit of wealth, ate 1 
here from the advantages 7 trade which this place affords, , 
This city is deli hefally and advantageouſly ſituated, It 

he bank of one of the 2 rivers in the world, at the head of 
navigation. It enjoys a ſalubrious air, as is evinced by the longer 
of 7 It is the natural emporium of —— 
of a large extent of country weſt and north; a country of an excelley 
foil, abounding in every article for the Weſt India market; plen; 
fully watered with navigable lakes, crecks, and rivers ; ſettling vi 
almoſt unexampled rapidity, and capable of affording ſubſiſtence ay 
affluence to millions of inhabitants. And when the cantemplated loch 
and canals are completed, and convenient roads opened into every pu 
of the country, Albany will prabably be able to compete with ay 
other city or town in the United States. | wo 

The well water in this city is extremely bad, ſcarcely drinkable hy 
thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it. It oozes through a ſtiff blue eln, 
and imbibes in ãts ꝓaſſage the fine particles common to that kind 
foil. This diſcolours it, and when expoſed any length of time to the 
air, it acquires a difagreeable taſte. Indeed all the water for cooki 
is brought from the river, and many families uſe it to drink. The wag 
in the wells is unwholeſome, being full of little inſets, which are fp 
quently to be ſeen in ſtagnated rain water. But the inhabitants an 
about to remedy this inconvenience by conſtructing water works, t 
convey good water into the city. 

The public buildings in this city are a Low Dutch church, one i; 
Preſbyterians, one for Germans or High Dutch, one for Epiſcopaling 
an hoſpital, the city hall, a brick gaol, the city hotel, and a bak 
eftablithed in 1794. | | | 

Hudſon, next to Baltimore in Maryland, has perhaps had the na 
rapid growth of any place in America. It is fituated on the eaſt li 
ef Hudſon's River, in latitude 429 23', and is 130 miles north 
New Vork; 3o miles ſouth of Albany, and four miles weſt from G 
Claverack Town. It is ſurrounded by an extenſive and fertile bad 
country, and, in proportion to its ſize and population, carries on 
large trade. e 

Tn the ſpring of 2784, ſeveral houſes and ſtores were erected. 
increaſe of the town from this period to the ſpring of 1786, two ye 
only, was aſtoniſhingly great, and reflects honour upon the enterpnil 
and perſevering ſpirit of the original founders. In this ſhort ſpace © 
time, no leſs than 1 50 FE Ri, oi" beſides ſhaps, barns, and ol 
buildings, four ware-houſes, ſeveral wharves, ſpermaciti works, 20 

vered rope-walk, and an excellent diſtillery, were erected, and 150 
ſauls collected on a ſpot, which three years hefore, had been impront 
as à farm, and but two years before began to be built. Its incre 
ſince has been very great; a printing-office has been eſtabliſhed, 
teveral public buildings have been erected, beſides dwelling-hout 
ftores, &c. The inhabitants are plentifully and conveniently ſupp 
with water, brought to their cellars in wooden pipes, from a ſpring 
miles from the town. : . 
This town ſtands on an eminence from which are extenſive and deli 
ful views to the north-weſt, north, and round that way to the ſauth · 


4 


5 , . \ r 


ting of hills and valleys, variegated with woods and orchards, 
led ornfields and meadows, with the river, which is in-moſt places a mile. 


ver, and may be ſeen a conſiderable diſtance vo the nerthward, form- 
ng a number of bays and creeks. - From the ſouth-eaſt to- the ſouth- 
veſt, the city is ſcreened with hills at different diſtances, and. weſt, 
far off over the river and a large valley, the proſpect is bounded, by a. 
hain of ſtupendous mountains, called the Katts Kill, running to the 
eſt-north-weſt, which add magnificence and ſublimity to the whole 


ent cene. | wy | 
with With reſpe& to the country adjacent, it is every way extenſive and 
and nile, particularly weſtward. The original proprietors of Hudſon 
loch 


fered to purchaſe a tract of land adjoining the ſouth part of the city 
f Albany, and were conſtrained, by a refulgl of the propoſition, to be- 
ome competitors for the commerce of the northern country, when 
therwiſe they would perhaps have added great wealth and conſequence 
o Albany. | = 

Pou bkeepſie is the ſhire town of Ducheſs County, and is ſituated 
ppon the eaſt fide of Hudſon's River, and north of Wapping Kill or 
reek, It is a pleaſant little town, and has frequently been the ſeat 
the ſtate government. | 8 
Lanſinburg, formerly called the New City, ſtands on the eaſt ſide 
f the Hudſon, juft oppoſite the ſouth branch of Mohawk River, and 
o miles north of Albany. It is a very flouriſhing place, pleaſantly 
tuated on a plain at the foot of a hill. WEI 

Troy, ſeven miles north of Albany, is a thriving, place, containin 
prards of 200 houſes, Veſſels of conſiderable burden paſs up to this 
lace, | | | 
Kingſton is the county town of Ulſter. Before it was burnt by the 
pnitiſh, in 1777, it contained about 200 houſes, gooey built on an 


1c rated dry plain, at the mouth of a little pleaſant ſtream, called 
aft opus Kill or Creek, that empties into the Hudſon; although nearly 
orth o miles weſt from the river, but has fince been rebuilt. | 

2m (ON Skenectady is 16 miles north-weſt of Albany, in Albany County, 


tuated on the banks of the Mohawk River. The town is compact 
nd regular, built of brick, and, excepting a few, in the old Dutch 
yle, on a rich flat of low land, ſurrounded with hills, The windings 


J. { the river through the town, and the fields, which are often over- 
vo yeanov'ed in the ſpring, afford a beautiful proſpe& about harveſt time. 
er it is at the foot of navigation on a long river, which paſſes through 
ſpace very fertile country, one would ſuppoſe it to embrace much of t 

nd otFommerce of it; but originally knowing no other than the fur trade, 
s, ce the revolution the place has decayed, and no advantage taken of 
nd 1 happy ſituation. A college has lately been eſtabliſhed here, 

mp Plattiburg is an extenfive townſhip in Clinton County, ſituated on 
incede welt margin of Lake Champlain. From the ſouth part of the 
hed, nn, the mountains turn away wide from the lake, and leave a charm- 
gha tract of excellent land, of a rich loam, well watered, and about 
dupa <qual proportion ſuitable for meadow and for tillage. The land 
oring les in a gentle aſcent for ſeveral miles from the lake, cf which every 


im will have a delightfal view. Not many years ago, this townkip, 
id the whole county, indeed, which at preſent contains ſeveral thou- 
d inhabitants, was a wilderneſs ; now they have a houſe for public 


worſhip, a court-houſe, and gaol; the courts of commen please wn 
general ſeſſions of the peace, Ge hers twice in a year; they 3 
zans of almoſt every kind among them, and furniſh among themſeli 
all the materials for building, glaſs excepted. 2% 5 oY 
- AczicoLTuas and Manuyactures.—New York has always beg 
and is ftill conſiderably behind her neighbours in New England, New 
Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, in point of improvements, in agricultun, 
and manufactures. Among other reaſons for this deficiency, is thy 
want of enterprize in the inhabitants, which ought ever to poſleſs cow 
mercial characters. Indeed their local advantages have been fuck y 
that they have grown rich without enterprize. By this it is meant thy 
Tands hitherto Live been fo very cheap, and farms of courſe lay, 
that it requires much leſs ingenuity to raiſe the ſame quantity of gruy 
upon 60, as that the farmers might have been forced to conttive ty 
raiſe upon 30 acres of land, were lands at a higher price. So loꝶ 
therefore, as lands here are ſo very cheap, as that the farmer may harei 
in his power to purchaſe a proper quantity as ſoon as that of a ſmaller, 
will ſurely never purchaſe that leſſer quantity, and perplex his judgmen 
how to cultivate it, in order to make it yield an equal produce to thi 
of which a double quantity might do, when he can have the one 
moſt upon as eaſy terms. as he other. When a man is vbliged-tj 
maintain a family on a ſmall farm, his invention is exerciſed to ful 
out every improvement that may render it more productive. This 
pears to be the great reaſon why the lands on Delaware and Core 
ticut rivers, produce to the farmer twice as much clear profit, as lad 
in equal quantity and of the ſame quality upon the Hudſon, It ps 
| pulation alone that ſtamps a value upon lands, and lays a foundatiy 
for high improvements in agriculture. The population therefore d 
this tate, having like all 5 infant eſtabliſhments advanced fteply 
ſtep, great improvements in agriculture cannot be expected, uli 
they are made by a few individuals who have a particular genius i 
that buſineſs. This, however, may not long be the caſe, for as poys 
lation increaſes, ſo will there be an equal attention paid to agricultuy 
and that proportion of land employed. 3 
The city of New York contains a great number of people, who u 
engaged in various kinds of 2 Among many other a 
cles manufactured in this city, are wheel carriages of all kinds, ot 
ſugar, bread, beer, ſhoes and boots, ſaddlery, cabinet-work, cutlen 
hats, wool cards, clocks, watches, potters ware, umbrellas, all kin 
of mathematical and muſical infliruments, ſhips, &c. Glaſs-worls 
and ſeveral iron-works, have been eſtabliſhed in different parts of t 
country, but they never till lately have been very productive, om 
ſolely to the want of workmen, and the high price of labour, its ne 
ſary conſequence. The internal reſources and advantages for mai 
factories, ſuch as ore, wood, water, hearth-ſtone, proper ſituations 
bloomeries, forges, and all kinds of water-works, are immenſe. The 
are ſeveral paper-mills in the ſtate, which are worked to advantaf 


= 


The manufacture of maple-ſugar, within a few years paſt, has becom 
an object of great importance. 33 3 
Txave.—The fituation of New York, with reſpect to _ 
kets, has decidedly the preference to any of the other ſtates, Fhilnde 
Pbis excepted. It has at all ſeaſons of the year, a ſhort and eaſy actes 
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ie ocean, and of conſequence conimands the trade of a grent pro- 

portion of the beſt ſettled, and "beſt cultivated parts of the United 
tes. - 2 ; nt . bh ARE 2 8 

i exports to the Weſt Indies are, biſcuit, peas, Indian corn, 

apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled 


” 


oyiters, beef and park. But wheat is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate, 
Itur, of which great quantities are exported bath in bread and in flour. In- 
$ that ſpectors of. flour are appointed to prevent impoſitions, and to ſee that 
con none is exported but that which is deemed by them merchantable. 
cl Weſt India goods are received in return for theſe articles. Beſides 
it that the above mentioned articles, are exported flax-ſeed, cotton, wool, 


arſaparilla, coffee, indigo, rice, pig iron, bar-iron, - pot-aſh, pearl- 


gre AY ah, furs, deer-Kins, logwood, fuſtic, mahogany, bees-wax, oil, Ma- 
ire to deira wine, rum, tar, pitch, turpentine, whale fins, fiſh, ſugars, mo- 
low WAY 1affes, ſalt, tobacco, lard, &c. but moſt of theſe articles are imported 


for re-exportation. The trade of this ſtate has greatly increaſed ſince 
the revolution, and the balance continues to be conſtantly in its fa 


vour, 


to thi Medical Syarnas.— There are ſeveral medicinal ſprings in the 
one county of Saratoga; thoſe which are moſt frequented, on account of 
ged 15 WWWuperior accommodations, are called Ballftown Springs from their bein 

to ound within the limits of a town of that name. They are — 


about 12 miles weſt of Still Water, and about 14 from the banks of 
he Hudſon, or North River. They are 206 miles above the city of 


vs le York, 36 north of Albany, and about 30 ſouth of Lake George. 
t 15 0 Theſe medicinal ſprings are found in the bottom of a valley, or ex- 
ndation vation, forming a kind of baſon, of about 5o acres in extent. In this 
fore « Wollow grow lofty pines, which are over-topp'd by others, that cover 
flep h d ornament the hills, w riſe at a greater or leſs diſtance above 
„ ul e brim of this baſon. A brook runs through this fingular valley, and 
nivs WE mvties itſelf by the only natural flope in it. The woods are pretty 


ell cleared near the ſprings. There is a pretty large houſe for enter- 
anment, with neat bathing-houſes and ſhower-baths for the conve- 
nence of invalids. In tracing the hiſtory of thefe medicinal ſprings, 
| would appear that an Indian chief diſcovered them to a fick French 
ther acer, in the early part of their wars with the Engliſh. But whether 
hey were theſe very ſprings in this baſon, or thoſe at 10 miles diſtance, 
roperly called the Saratoga Springs, is not known. ; 
The ſoil, for half a dozen miles round this place, is poor and ſandy, 
2 little elſe than pine trees, ſhrub-oaks, fern, and mullen. In 

101 bouring hills, ores have been accidentally found, | eſpecially 
on and copper, or rather what the mineralogiſts call ferruginous and 
ppreous pyrites. Theſe have been accidentally diſcovered ; for in a 
untry like this, covered with wood, there is as yet no temptation 
explore the earth beyond its ſurface for fuel. 75 
The valley of Ballſtown and its environs may be made an enchant- 
$ ſpot, equal, and perhaps ſuperior in ſome reſpects, to any of the 
tenng places in Europe. There is, for example; a ſmaller baſon, 
dear to the one already mentioned, that were they of equal ſize, 
r two circles would form the figure 8. This {mall baſon is ſo regu- 
in its form, as to ſeem the reſult of art, rather than nature. It is 
N improbable, that in this hollow a * water fimilar to that in 
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— 


the large baſon may be diſcovered, and be converted by the hand d 


taſte into an ornamental fountain. A little higher up, orcheſtras for 
muſic may be erected, and even houſes for entertainment built on the 


very brim of this bowl of nature's forming. | 


The moſt celebrated chalybeate waters in Europe, are, iſt, the 
Pyrmont, from a town fo called in the circle of Weſtphalia, juſt o 
the confines of Brunſwick ; 2d, the Spa, which is a beautiful village 
in the biſhopric of Leige in Flanders and 3d, the Seltzer, from 
town of that name in the archbiſhopric of Tiers in Germany, The 
Pyrmont is the richeſt of all the chalybeates ; the Spa is the nen 
and theſe are they, which very nearly reſemble the waters 'of Ball: 
ſtown, in the county of Saratoga in taſte, chymical analyſis, and ne. 
dicinal virtues. Fey > "Fs 

The Pyrmont water, the Spa, and the Seltzer, form a conſiderable 
article of commerce. The Saratoga waters are equally precious, and 
may become as valuable in a commercial view in the United States u | 
the former are in Europe, when they are drank, not merely medic | 
nally, but as a luxury. ; | | | 
- Thouſands drink and bathe in theſe Saratoga waters, for under thut 
name are included thoſe at Ballſtown as well as thoſe in the limits a | 
the town of Saratoga: the majority declare themſelves pleaſed and | 
benefited by their ale many reap no advantage whatever, and ſome 
are deſtroyed by them. They are undoubtedly, however, a vey 0 
powerful and precious remedy in the hands of the judicious, and deſert 
not to be forgot among the very valuable productions of that country, 

About 10 miles from Ballſtown valley, and within the limits of the 
town of Saratoga, there is a cluſter ef ſprings, which are more pm. 
perly called the Saratoga Springs. They are ſituated in a ſhallow vit 
or marſh, in ſeveral reſpects reſembling that of Ballſtown. Theſe w. 
ters appear to have received as ſtrong if not ſtronger impregnation d 
the ſame kind of ingredients that enter thoſe of Ballſtown, and maybe 
a ſtream of the ſame fountain running through the ſame kind of cal 
xeous earth. | F ; ; . 
There is another medicinal ſpring at the pleaſant village of New 
e which is ſituated partly in a vale and partly on the declinty 
of hills. | 

The ſpring diſcovers itſe} on a commanding eminence, overlookny 
a fine valley, and ſurrounded with ſeveral good houſes, which affo 
much better accommodations for the valetudinarians than are to It 
found at any of the ſprings in the county of Saratoga. 

The Lebanon pool is fad to be famous for having wee many 
cures; eſpecially in rheumatiſms, ſtiff joints, eruptions, even 
viſceral obſtructions and indigeſtions. 

In the new town of Renffalaer, nearly oppoſite the city of Albany 
a medicinal ſpring has lately been diſcovered, combining moſt of tis 
valuable properties of the celebrated waters of Saratoga, Should fu 
ther experiments confirm the favourable opinion already ente 
of this ſpring, it will prove a fortunate diſcovery for the city of Alba 

and for the country adjoining, as well as for the invalids who annual 
reſort to Saratoga, under many inconveniencies and at à great expenc® 

MrxzxaLs and FossiLs.—This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of in 
ore. Naturaliſts have obſerved, that ore in ſwamps and pondy g'9 
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tes ready - There is a filver mine at Phillipſburg, which 
— virgi r. Lead is found in Herkemer County, and ful- 
phur in Montgomery. Spar, zink or ſpelter, a ſemi-metal, magnez, 
uſed in glazings, pyrites, of a golden hue, various kinds of copper ore, 
and lead and coal mines, are found in this ſtate; alſo petrified wood, 
plaſter of Paris, iſing- glaſs in ſheets, talks, and cryſtals of various kinds 
and colours, flint, aſbeſtos, and ſeveral other foſſils. A ſmall black 
Kone has alſo been found, which vitrifies with a ſmall heat, and it is 
ſaid makes excellent glaſs. gr ARENA 
Literary And Humane SocteTiEs,—Theſe are not numerous, and 
what are of them are a confined to the city of New Vork. 
The firſt is ** The Society for promoting Uſeful Knowledge.“ This 
ſociety is upon an eſtabliſhment ſimilar to other philoſophical ſocieties 


= 
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able in Europe and America, but is not incorporated. Secondly, © The 
and Society for the Manumiſſion of Slaves, and protecting ſuch of them as 
es, at have been or may be liberated.” This ſociety meets once a quarter, 


Both theſe ſocieties conſiſt of. gentlemen of the firſt character in the 
city, and of ſome in other parts of the ſtate, Beſides theſe, there is 


thut 2 marine ſociety—a ſociety for the relief of poor debtors confined in 
ts of gaol—a manufacturing ſociety an agricultural ſociety, lately eſta- 


dlitned; of which the members of the legiſlature are, ex offlerts, mem- 

bers—a medical ſociety and a ſociety for the information and aid of 

emigrants. n 5 ; | 
LitzRaTuRE, CoLLEcss, Acapemes, &c.— Until the year 1754, there 


ntry, was no college in the province of New York. In that year, King's 
of the College, in the city of New York, was founded, partly by the voluntary 
e pros contributions of the inhabitants of the province, aſſiſted by the general 

v vale; aſſembly, and the corporation of Trinity Church; and a royal charter 
ſe nd grant of money being then obtained, a number of gentlemen were 
ion d incorporated, by the name of The Governors of the College of the 
may province of New York, in the city of New York, in America.“ 

calcy The building conſiſts of an elegant ſtone edifice, three complete 


ſtories high, with four ſtair-caſes, twelve apartments in each, a chapel, 
hall, library, muſ-um, anatomical theatre, and a ſchool for experi- 


ech rental philoſophy. | l 

| The college is ſituated on a dry gravely ſoil, about 150 yards from 
looking de bank of Hudſon's River, which it overlooks, commanding a moſt 
h _ xtenſive and beautiful proſpe& | | 
e to 


This college, now called Columbia College, conſiſts of two faculties; 
faculty of arts, and a faculty of phyſic. The firſt has a preſident and 
even profeſſors, and the ſecond a dean and ſeven profeſſors. - 
Another college by the name of © Union College in the town of 
kenaQtady, in the city of New York,” was incorporated by the re- 
j nts of the univerſity, in 1794, and is at preſent in proſperous circum- 
Riances, 7 8 | 5 

Theſe, with the eſtabliſhment'of ſchools for the common branches of 
cation, muſt have the moſt beneficial effect on the ſtate of ſociety. 
RiLicion,—lt is ordained by the late conſtitution of New York, 
tat the free exereiſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and worſhip, 
out diſcrimination or preference, ſhall for ever be allowed withig 
ſtate to all mankind. © * | WIR ET 
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The various teligious denominations in this tate, are the-folloning: 
Engliſh Preſbyterians, Dutch Reformed, ” Baptiſts, Epiſcopaliang, 
Friends or Quakers, German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodiſts, X 
man Catholics, Jews, Shakers, and a few of the followers of Jemim 
Wilkinſon: The Shakers are principally ſettled at New Lebanon, ant 
the followers of-Jemima Wilkinſon, at Geneva, about 12 miles ſouth 
treft of the Cayuga Lake. For the peculiar ſentiments of theſe varioy 
religious ſects, fee the general account of the United States, under th 
article Religion. N To * 
The miniſters of every denomination in the ſtate are ſupported h 
the voluntary contributions of the people, raiſed, generally, by ſub 
ſeription, or by a tax upon the pews z except the Dutch churches it 
New York, Skenectady, and Kingſton, which have, except the tw 
laſt, large eſtates confirmed by a charter. The Epiſcopal church al 
in New York poſſeſſes a very large eftate in and near the city. 
Cons rrruriod And Courts or Jus ricx.— By the conſtitution of the 
ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 1777, the ſupreme legiſlative pom 
was veſted into two ſeparate and diſtinct bodies of men; the one to he 
called, + The Aſſembly of the State of New York,” to conſiſt of » 
members, annually choſen by ballot ; and the other, The Senate d 
the State of New York,” to conſiſt of 24, for four years, who, togethey 
are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at leaſt, in every yay 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſupreme executive power is tobe 
veſted: in a governor, who is to continue in office three years, afliſtl 
by four counſellors, choſen by and from the ſenaee. 
Every male inhabitant of full age, who ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of th WP: 
value of twenty pounds, or have rented a tenement of the yearly wa 
of forty ſhillings, and has been rated and actually paid taxes to th 
Rate for fix months preceding the day of election, is entitled to yl 
for repreſentatives in aſſembly. The freedom of the cities of Net 
Vork and Albany, likewiſe entitles a perſon to the privilege of votug 
ſor members of aſſembly in the city or county where he reſides, bu 
thoſe who vote for the governor and the members of the ſenate, mul Wo: 
be poſſeſſed of freeholds to the amount of one hundred pounds. 
The ſubordinate officers of the ſtate are appointed by the council en 
appointment, which is compoſed of one ſenator from each diſtrict, u 
be choſen annually by the legiſlature, with the governor, or in his h 
ſence the lieutenant governor, or preſident of the ſenate, who but 
All military officers hold their commiſſions during pleaſure. I 
chancellor, the judges of the ſupreme court, and the firſt judge of colt 
county court, hold their offices during good behaviour, Theſe ofbcedl 
can wa no other office at the ſame time, except that of delegate | 
2 ; ee, de e eee eee 
9 errors and impeachment is inſtituted, compoſed of d 
preſident of the ſenate, the ſenate, chancellor, and judges of the ſupren 
court, or the major part of them, under the regulation of the leg 
ture. The power of impeachment is veſted in the houſe of repreis 
tatives, and the members on trial muſt be worn. , 
Beſides the court of errors and | impeachment, there is a court © 
chancery, . conſiſting of a chancellor, appointed by the council of 
pointment, who holds his office during good behaviour; a fupr® 


- .*+ court, the judges of which are appointed in the ſame manner, 
"_ the ſame oh as the chancellor; and county courts, held in 
ach county, the Judges of which- are. appointed in the manner above 
'entioned. Beſides theſe, there are the juſtices* court, court of pro- 
dates. court of admiralty, court of exchequer, a court of oyer and ter- 
miner and gene ral Fol delivery, and court of quarter ſeſſions. 9 
The practice in the ſupreme court, to which an appeal lies from the 
ourts below, is in imitation of the courts of common pleas and king's 
bench in England. d IH \ 
Foxrs, &c,—Theſe are principally in ruins. The remains, how- 
er, of the fortificauons on Long Ifland, York Iſland, White Plains, 
Veſt Point, and other places, are ſtill viſible. Sums of money have 
en granted for the purpoſe of erecting fortifications to ſecure the har- 
our of New York in caſe of invaſion, In conſequence. of Which, 
orks have been erected to a conſiderable extent, and afford great ſe- 
rity to the city, Fort Stanwix, built by the Britiſh, in 1958, at an 
normous expence, is 107 miles weſtward of SkenaQtady, on an artih- 
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to be ial eminence bordering on the Mohawk River; and, in travelling 
f " is diſtance, you paſs Fort Hunter, Fort Anthony, Fort Plain, Fort 
ited erkemer, and Fort Schuyler. Proceeding weſtward. of Fort Stan- 
-ther ix, you paſs Fort Bull, and Fort Breweton, at the weſt end of Oneida 
yea, ke. Fort George is at the ſouth end of Lake George. At the 
to bt pint where Lake George communicates with Lake Champlain, is the 
Gifted mous poſt of Ticonderoga, by which word the Canadians underſtood 


oily. The works, at this place, are in ſuch a ſtate of delapidation, - 
ut a ſtranger can ſcarcely form an idea of their conſtrugtion. They 
re, however, fituated on ſuch high ground as to command the com- 
unication between the lakes George and Champlain. Oppoſite, on 
ze ſouth fide of the water that empties out of Lake George, is a moun- 
un, to appearance inacceſſible, called Mount Defiance... _ , 
Crown Point is 15 miles north of Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. 
he fort at this place, in which à Britiſh. garriſon was always kept, 
om the reduQtion of Canada till the American Revolution, was the 
lt regular, and the moſt expenſive of any ever conſtructed and ſup- 


ted by the Britiſh government in North America. The walls arc 
ft, u wood and earth, -about 16 feet high, and 20 feet thick, and nearly 
his yards ſquare, ſurrounded by a deep and broad ditch, cut through a 
o b rock, It ſtands on a riſing ground, perhaps 200 yards from the 


ke, with which there was a covered way, by which the garriſon could 
ſupplied with water in time of a ſiege. The only gate opens on the 
th towards the lake, where there was a draw. bridge. In the right 
d left, on entering the fort, are a row of ſtone-barracks, not inele- 
itly built, the parade is between them, and is a flat ſmooth rock. 
dere were ſeveral out works, which are now in ruins, as is the prin- 
pal fort, except the walls, and the walls of the barracks, which till 
main, | . 
Baxks,—There is one incorporated bank in the city of New York, 
des a branch of the national bank, and one has lately been eſtabliſhed 
the city of Albany, ind another at Hudſon. a 
ODE or RAISING INTERNAL Taxes The legiſlature fix upon the 
n to be raiſed, and apportion it among the ſeveral counties, This 
done, the ſuperviſors, one from each townſhip in the reſpeQiye 
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iq counties,” aſſemble and aſſign to each townſhip its proportion of i 
l quota of the county. The ſuperviſor and aſſeſſors in each townſhip the 
| aypportion their own quota among the individuals of the townſhip, . 
"cording to the value of their real and perſonal eſtates. © The tay 
laid, is collected by the colleQor of the townſhip, and lodged with th 
- . county treaſurer, who tranſmits it to the treaſurer of the ſtate. 
_ Finances, A variety of circumſtances have conſpired to fupply the 
treaſury of this ſtate, and to alleviate taxations for ſeveral years half 
firſt, confiſcations and economical management of that property 
cond, ſales of unappropriated lands; and third, a duty on imports yp 
vious to the eſtabliſhment of the Federal Government. The two forms 
were ſold for continental certificates, at a time when the credit of th 
ſtate was perhaps above the par of the Union, which was the cauſed 
getting a large ſum of the public debt into the treaſury of the ſtate l 

A 3 value. rk ; 

The abilities of this ſtate have ever been ſuch, as to aid public inf 
tutions of every kind, to make roads, ere& bridges, open canals, a 
to puſh every kind of inſprovement to the moſt defireable length, + 

uRIOSITIES,—In the county of Montgomery is a ſmall, rapid firea 
emptying into Scroon Lake, weſt of Lake George; it runs unde 
hill, the baſe of which is 60 or 70 yards diameter, forming a na 
curious and beautiful arch in-the rock, as white as ſnow. The fund 
water, and the roughneſs of the bottom, added to the terrific nai 
e has hitherto debarred any perſon from paſſing through th 
m. | 
In the townſhip of Willſborough in Clinton County, is a ourious hi 
rock. A point of a mountain, which projected about 50 yards int 
Lake Champlain, appears to have been broken by ſome violent thod 
of nature, It is removed from the main rock or mountain about 
Jeet, and the oppoſite. ſides ſo exactly ſuit each other, that there un 
doubt of their having been once united. The point broken off conti 
about half an acre, and is covered with wood. The height of the ud 
on each fide the cleft is about 12 feet. Round this point is a ſpacioy 
bay, ſheltered from the ſouth-weſt and north-weſt winds by the i 
rounding hills and woods. On the weſt fide are four or five finely ci 
tivated farms, which altogether, at certain ſeaſons, and in certain fu 
ations, forms one of the moſt beautiful landſcapes imaginable, Sail 
under this coaſt for ſeveral miles before. you come to Split Rock, tf 
mountains rude and barren, ſeem to hang over the paſſenger and tht 
ten deſtruction. A water, boundleſs to the fight, lies before hm 
man feels his own littleneſs, and infidelity itſelf pays an unwilling l. 
mage to the Creator. Inſtantly and unexpectedly the ſcene change 
and peeping, with greedy eye, through the fiſſure, nature preſentstot 
view a ſilver baſon—a verdant lawn—a humble cottage—a golden i 
veſt—a majeſtic foreſt—a lofty mountzin—an azure ſky, riſing « 
above another, in juſt gradation to the amazing whole. 

In the year 1792, a very curious cavern, at a place called by the! 
dians, Sepaſcot, at Rynbeck, in Ducheſs County, was diſcovered. A! 
by chance paſſing near its entrance, which lay between two huge t 
on the declivity of a ſteep hill, on prying into the gloomy receſs, ſans 
top of a ladder, by which he deſcended about 10 — and found him 

in a ſubterraneous apartment, more capacious than he then choſe 
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neftigats. He found, however, that it had been the abode of perſons, 
ho probably during the war, not daring to be ſeen openly, had taken 
\elter there, as bits of cloth and pieces of leather were ſcattered about 
floor. He then leſt the place, and little more was thought of it, until 


e writer of this account made one of a large party who went on pur- 
ſe to examine it. We found,” ſays this writer, © its entrance much 


mer than we expected, and with ſome difficulty gained the ladder, | 
als Wy means of which the remaining deſcent was made tolerably eaſy. We 
—. d fix candles to ſcrutinize the receſſes of the apartment, where per- 


aps, light for upwards. of 5000 years before, had never gleamed. 


1 und the cave divided by a narrow paſſage into two diviſions; the firſt 
f th ing about 17 feet in length, and fo low that a child of eight years 
ue a could but juſt walk upright in it; the breadth is about eight or ten 


et. The ſecond between 12 and 14 feet in length, but much higher 
id broader than the firſt. In this laſt room we found that three bats 
id taken up their winter quarters, and hung ſuſpended from the roof, 
it were, by the very tips of their wings. But what makes the cave 
uliarly worthy of notice, is the petrifying quality of the water, that, 


x a gentle oozing, continually drops from every part of the ceiling, 
nder whole of which exactly reſembles a mill-gutter in a froſty morning 
a df ich a thouſand ificles impending. Theſe concretions are formed by 
ur WS: water, and probably are conſtantly increaſing. They have in al- 
ot every reſpect the appearance of ificles, and may be broken off by 


ehand if not more than two inches in circumference. 'They appear of 
nfiſtence much like indurated lime, almoſt tranſparent, and are all 
rforated quite through the whole length, with a hole of the fize of 
at in a tobacco- pipe, through which aperture the water unremittedly 
ops, although very flow. When a perſon is in the remoteſt room, 
d the lights are removed into the firſt, thoſe pendant drops of water 
ake an appearance more ſplendid than can be well imagined, Some 
thoſe ſtony iſicles have at length reached the bottom of the cave, 
d now form pillars, ſome of more than two feet in girth, of the ap- 
ice of marble, and almoſt as hard. | : 
But what we moſt admired, was the ſkeleton of a large ſnake, turned 
to ſolid ſtone by the petrifying quality of the water before mentioned. 
was with ſome difficulty torn up with an axe from the rock it lay 
jon, and is ſtill in poſſeſſion, | . 
We found the inmoſt receſſes of this cavarn very warm, and expe- 
iced the want of free air, by a difficult reſpiration, although the 
les burnt very clear.” 3 * 
Izvians,—The body of the Six Nations inhabit the-weſtern parts of 
s ſtate, The principal part of the Mohawk tribe reſide on Grand 
rer, in Upper Canada; and there are two villages of Senecas on the 
legany River, near the north line of Pennſylvania, and a few De- 
rares and Skawaghkees, on Buffaloe Creek. Including theſe, and 
e Stockbridge and Mohegan Indians, who have migrated and ſettled 


y the E the vicinity of Oneida, there were, in the Six Nations, in 1991, 
d, Al 5 an eſtimate made by the miſſionary then among them, 
uge u 30 ſouls, | 

's, ſaw U be following will give an idea of the characters, which, according 


ad him Indian tradition, are excluded from the happy country. The 
Son of pure ſpirits, the Five Nations call Eſkanane, The only 


can hear the ſongs and dances of their former companions. This au 


the departed ſpirit is ten days in its paſſage to their happy elyſium, a 
it leaves the body; ſome of them ſuppoſe. its courſe is towards tht 
ſouth ; others that it aſcends from ſome lofty mountain. 
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a mile from Fort Hunter, moſt of the reſt having migrated to Canad 
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| charafters which, according to their traditions, 6aunct be adulte 


participate of the pleaſures and delights of this happy country, ut u. 


duced to three, viz: ſuicides, the diſobedient to the counſels of f. 
_ Chiefs, and ſuch as put away their wives on account of 


According to their tradition, there is a 5, fakes a nd 


the borders of the delightful manſions of * aver which all gau 
and brave ſpirits paſs with ſafety, under the conduct of à faithful u b 
fcilful guide, appointed for that purpoſe; but when any of the bow 

I [ 


mentioned characters approach this „the conductor, who poſlely 
= moſt penetrating eye, inſtantly diſcovers their ſpiritual features a 
character, and denies them his aid, aſſigning his reaſons. They mil 
however, attempt to croſs upon a ſmall pole, which, before 

reach the middle, trembles and ſhakes, till preſently down they fl 
with horrid ſhrieks. In this dark and dreary gulf, they ſuppoſe resin : 
u great dog, ſome ſay a dragon, infected with-the itch, which mala. 
him perpetually reſtleſs and ſpiteful. The guilty inhabitants of thi 
miſerable region, all catch this diſeaſe of the great dog, and grope a 
roam from fide to fide of their gloomy manſion in perpetual torment, 
Sometimes they approach ſo near the happy fields of Eſkanane, that thy 


ſerves to increaſe their torments, as they can diſcern no light, nor d 
cover any paſſage by which they can gain acceſs to them, They k 
pole idiots and dogs go into the ſame gulf, but have a more comfortil 
apartment, where they enjoy ſome little light.“ It is believed, th 
ſeveral other nations of Indians have nearly the ſame traditium 
notions of a future ſtate. They almoſt univerſally agree in this, that 


The Oneidas inhabit on Oneida Creek, 21 miles weſt of Fort dull, | 
WI. . ; f | 
The Tuſcaroras migrated from North Carolina and the frontiers« 
Virginia, and were adopted by the Oneidas, with whom they hut 
ever ſince lived. They were originally of the ſame nation. 
The Senecas inhabit on the Chenefize River, at the caſtle. I. 
have two towns of 60 or 70 ſouls each, on French Creek, in Peanly 
vania; and another town on Buffaloe Creek, attached to the Brit 
two ſmall towns on Allegany River, attached to the Americans. 
The Mohawks were acknowledged by the other tribes, to uſe tax 


own expreſſion, to be * the true old heads of the confederacy; ban 
were formerly a powerful tribe, inhabiting on the Mohawk River. n le; 


1796, there was only, one family of them in the ſtate, who lived ba, b. 


All the confederated tribes, except the Oneidas and Tuſcarom | 
fided with the Britiſh in the late war, and fought againſt the Am ,. 
cans. C | 
The Onondagas live near the Onondaga Lake, about 25 miles im 
the Oneida Lake; and of the Delaware tribe, there are very ſen t ;. 
this ſtate. — — a | | ; 

The Five confederated Nutions were formerly ſettled along the baute 
of the Suſquehannah, and in the adjacent country, until the year 171 
when an army of 4000 men, drove them from their country to Ning! 


NEW TORR. 22T 
dut could got bring them to action. They waited, but in vain, for 
the aſſiſtance of the elements, or, as they expreſſed themſelves, for the 
(ſtance of the Great Spirit. Had heavy rains fallen while this army 
was advanced into their country, perhaps, few of the ſoldiers would have 
eſcaped, and none of their baggage, ammunition, or artillery. But 
this not happening, the army overcame the Indians, burned ſeveral of 
their towns, and deſtroyed their proviſions. Since this irruption into 
their country, their former habitations have been moſtly deſerted, and 
many of them have gone to Canada, 9 
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* In 1587, a leaſe was illicitly obtained by a few individuals of the 
1. six Nations of Indians for 999 years, on a yearly rent teſerved of 2000 
lars, of all the country included in the following limits, viz. begin- 
1 ning at a place commonly known by the name of Canada Creek, about 


ſeven miles weſt of Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuyler, thence north- 
ealtwardly to the line of the province of Quebec; thence along the 
fd line to the Pennſylvania line; thence eaſt on ſaid Pennſylvania line 
to the line of property, ſo called by the ſtate of New Vork; thence 
along the ſaid line ef property to Canada Creek aforefaid.” And in 
15 the ſame perſons obtained another leaſe of the Oneida Indians, 
alſo for 999 years, on à rent referved for the firſt year, of 1200 dollars, 
and increafing it at the rate of 100 dollars a year, until it ſhould amount 
to 1500 dollars, of all the tract of land commonly called the Oneida 
Country, except a reſervation of ſeveral tracts ſpecitied in the leaſe. 
But theſe leaſes having been obtained without the conſent of the legiſ- 
lature of the ſtate, the ſenate and aſſembly, in their ſeſſion, March, 
1788, decreed, * That the ſaid leaſes were not leaſes, but purchaſes 
bf land, and therefore, that by the conſtitution of this ſtate, the ſaid 
leaſes are not binding on the ſaid Indians, and are not valid,” Since 
this, a treaty has been concluded with the ſaid Indians; the bargain of 
he leaſes annulled, and all the country purchaſed of the natives, except 
a reſervation to the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Onondagas, defined by 

; ertain marks and boundaries, "Re" ; 
oy Is.axps,—Of theſe there are three of note belonging to this ſtate ; 
v2. York Ifland, Long Ifland, and Staten Iſland. 

York Ifland, which is 15 miles in length, and hardly one in breadth, 
: | joined to the main by a bridge called King's Bridge. The channels 

een Long and Staten iſlands, and between Long and York iſlands 

e ſo narrow, as often to occaſion an unuſual rapidity of the tides, 
Fhich is increaſed by the confluence of the waters of the Hudſon and 
Laſt River, This rapidity, in general, prevents the obſtruction of the 
hanuel by ice, ſo that the navigation is clear, _—— a few days 
n ſeaſons when the weather is uncommonly ſevere. ' There is no baſon 
Ir bay for the reception of ſhips; but the road where they lie in Eaſt 
uner is defended from the violence of the ſea by the iſlands, which in- 
erlock with each other; ſo that, except that of Rhode Ifland, and 
ortland, in the Diſtrict of Maine, the harbour of New York, which 
ants ſhips of any burthen, is the beſt in the United States. 

Long Iſland extends 140 miles, and terminates with Montauk Point. 
tis not more than 10 * * in breadth, on a medium, and is ſeparated 
We om Connecticut by Long Iſland Sound. The iſland is divided into 
wee counties; King's, Queen's, and _— | 
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King's County lies at the weſt end of Long Iſland, oppoſite New 
York, and is not above ten miles long, and eight broad. The inhz- 
bitants are principally Dutch, and live well. It contains # number of 
pleaſanf villages, of which Flatbuſh, Brooklyn, and Bedford are the 
b Queen's County lies eaſtward, next to 177 th It is about 30 miles 
long and 12 broad. Jamaica, Newton, Hampſtead, in which is + 
handſome-court-houſe, and Oyſterbay, are the principal villages in this 
. e Þ Tet : N 

| Sufolk County is about 100 miles long, and ro broad, and compre. 
hends all the eaſtern part of the iſland, and ſeveral little lands adjoi- 
ing; viz. Shelter Ifland, Fiſhers Ifland, Plumb Iſland, and the Ille of 
Wight. Its principal towns are Huntington, Southampton, Smith. 
town, Brook Haven, Eaſt Hampton, in which is the academy, South- 
hold, and Bridge Hampton. „ 
The ſouth fide of the iſland is flat land, of a light ſandy ſoil, bordered 
on the ſea-coaft with large tracts of ſalt meadow, extending from the 
weſt point. of the iſland to Southampton. This ſoil, however, is well 
calculated for raifing grain, eſpecially Indian corn. The north fide of 
the iſland is hilly, and of a ſtrong ſoil, adapted to che culture of grain, 
hay, and fruit. A ridge of hills extends from from Jamaica to South. 
hold. Large herds of cattle feed upon Hampſtead Plain, and on the 
ſalt marſhes upon the ſouth fide of the iſland. PI 
__ Hampſtead Plain, in Queen's County is a curiofity. It is 16 mils 
in length, eaſt and weſt, and ſeven or eight miles wide. The folly 
black, and to appearance rich, and yet it was: never known to hir 
any natural growth, but a kind of wild graſs, and a few ſhrubs. It 
frequented by vaſt numbers of plover, an indigenous fowl. Rye grom 
tolerably well in ſome parts of the plain. The moſt of it lies common 
for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. As there is nothing to impede the pro 
pe& in the whole length of this plain, it has a curious but ti 
effect upon the eye, not unlike that of the ocean. 

Eaſt of this plain, on the middle of the iſland, is a barren heath, 
overgrown with ſhrub-oaks and pines, in which it is ſuppoſed there in 
ſeveral thouſand deer. It is frequented alſo by a great number d 
groivle, a very delicious bird. Laws have been paſſed for the preſer 
vation of theſe birds and the deer. 9 855 | | 

It is remarkable that on Montauk Point, at the eaſt end of the iſland, 
there are no flies. Between this point and Eaſt Hampton, is a beach 
three quarters of a mile wide, in the centre of which was found, about 
50 years. ago, under a ſand hill which was blown up by the wind, the 
entire ſkeleton of a large whale, nearly half a mile from the water. 

There are very few rivers upon the iſland. The largeſt is Peakono 
which riſes about 10 miles weſt of a place called River-head, when 
the, gourt-houſe ſtands, and runs eaſterly into a large bay, dividig 

Seqthhold from Southampton, In this bay are Robin and Shelts 
illands. | | ; 

The ſouth fide of this iſland is indented with numerous ſtreams, d 
various ſizes, which fall into a large bay, two or three miles 94 
formed by a beach, about 80 rods wide, which appears like a bord 
to the iſland, extending from the weſt end of it to Southamptot 

Through this beach, in various places, are inlets of ſuch depth ® 
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of Amit of veſſels of 60 or 70 tons. This bay was formerly freſh water. 
7 Oyſters, clams, and fiſh of various kinds, are caught with eaſe, and in 
* great plenty in this bay, with nets, during the winter ſeaſon. It is 

vot uncommon to ſee 40 or 50 veſſels here, loading with oyſters at the 
ey fame time. And, what is almoſt incredible, 30 waggon loads of baſs 


2 are ſaid to have been caught in this bay at a time. | 
hay Rockonkama- Pond, lies about the centre of the iſland, between 


Smithtown and Iſlip, and is about a mile in circumference. This pond 
has been found by obſervation to riſe gradually for ſeveral years, until 
it had arrived to a certain height, and then to fall more rapidly to 
e of its loweſt bed; and thus i is continually ebbing and flowing. The 
cauſe of this curious phenomenon has never been inveſtigated. Two 
miles to the ſouthward of this pond is a conſiderable ſtream, called Con- 
necticut River, which empties into the bayx. IT 

There are two whale fiſheries ; one from Sagg Harbour, which pro- 


* duces about 1000 barrels of oil annually. The other is much ſmaller, 
well and is carried on by the inhabitants in the winter ſeaſon, from the 
le of ſouth fide of the ifland. w_ commonly catch from three to ſeyen 


whales in a ſeaſon, which produce from 25 to 40 barrels each of oil. 
This fiſhery was formerly a ſource of conſiderable wealth to the inha- 


bitants, but through a ſcarcity of whales, it has greatly declined of 
late years. 1 ; 1 e * 
There is a conſiderable trade carried on from Sagg Harbour, whence 


— 


Th 3s exported to the Weſt Indies and other places, whale- oil, pitch-pine 


boards, horſes, cattle, flax-ſeed, beef, &c. The produce of the mid- 
le and weſtern parts of the iſland is carried ts New York. 2 
Staten Iſland lies nine miles ſouth-weſt ef the city of New York, 
and forms Richmond County. ſt is about 18 miles in length, and at 
medium, fix or ſeven in breadth. On the ſouth fide is a conſiderable 
rat of level, good land; but the iſland in general is rough, and the 
hills high. Richmond is the only town of any note on the iſland, and 
yen that is a poor inconfiderable place. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally deſcendants of the Dutch and French. 5-45 
Hisroxy and Renarnks. —The Swedes and Dutch were the firſt Eu- 
opeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaft. 
The track claimed by the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 
tilt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It con- 
nued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from 
them by right of conqueſt, in 1664, and it was confirmed to the Bri- 
dh by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not 
ong in poſſeſſion of Britain before they were diveſted of that name, and 
unided into different provinces. ' New York took its name from the 
| 77 brother, James duke of Vork, to whom the king granted it, 
ith full powers bf government, by letters patent, of date 2oth March, 
1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the right to New York 
came veſted in the crawn, and of courſe became a royal government, 
[he king appointed the governor and council; and the people, once in 
tren years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in general aſſemblies. 
Ibele three branches of the legiſlature had power to make laws not 
*pugnant to thoſe of Britain; but in order to their being valid, the 
a a Roe; , 7 e Bp TIN 
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rapidly in every circumſtance of proſperity, than any other ſtate, yep 


Great Britain, as to conſtitute any idable objection to ſettlers, | 


| ſee or Geneſſee country, which, fince the late war with the Indians, bo 


The tate of New York has always been, and is ON indteaſing tay 


haps in the union, Pennſylvania excepted. The city of New Yay 
ranks next to Philadelphia as a place of trade, and the back part g 


the ſtate afford, at no very dear price, immenſe tracts of the riches . 


land. Neither is the climate, in general, ſo different from that o 


is colder and warmer than Britain; but in ſome parts, a little nan n 
warmth, perhaps, would be no diſad vantage: for although the nuns. n 
ous kinds of American apples are to be found here in great perf, 
tion, yet the peach, it is ſaid, does not perfectly ripen at Albany, * 

Beyond compariſon, the moſt fertile part of this tate is the Chene, 


attracted a great number of the New England emigrants, who were iy 
duced to travel to the weſtern frontier of the Ohio, in ſearch of chewy * 
and better land than could be found in their own country. Indeed, tex 
does.not appear to be much difference in the kind or quality of the foi 
between the firſt rate lands of Cheneſſee and the Kentucky Territory; 
whatever difference there is, may be juſtly attributed to the 
warmth of the climate in the laſt mentioned part, which has its dini 
vantages in others, to counterbalance its benefits in this reſpect. If the 
mere circumſtance of richneſs of ſoil, therefore, were to determi 
emigration, the emigrant need only ſtop in this part of the county, m1 
without taking ſo long a journey as many heretofore have done, 
_ Te. this part of the ſtate, however, rich and fertile as it i, ut 
many objections, one amongſt the reſt, and which indeed may bez 
ſufficient one for all, is, that the whole of its marketable grain is 
Uged to be ſent either to Philadelphia or New York by the wy ed BP : 
Albany. This conveyance is both troubleſome and expenſive, mi ve 
conſequently muſt impair the profits of the farmer, - Beſides, that pat 
of the Cheneſſee which is neareſt to the Suſquehannah and the Del 
ware, will of courſe find vent for its produce at Philadelphia. Tis 
city will alſo attrack the produce of the Cheneſſee Country, which ur 
from mere ſituation, would ſeem more in the vicinity of New Lot 
market, in canſequence of the greater exertious making by the ſtate a 
Pennſylvania to facilitate the carriage of commodities, by means «Wii 
new roads and canals, and the improvement of river navigation. It 
evident from hence, that the interior parts of Pennſylyania, in the BP: 
cinity of the Suſquehannah, where the land for the moſt part is es 
tremely fine, have every conſiderable advantage over the moſt advan ud 
tageous parts of the Cheneſſee tract, from the convenience of tranſpot-Wen 
ing produce to market, Therefore, unleſs under circumſtances of m 
greater ſuperiority of foil in the Cheneſlee, than hath yet appeared, tht 
produce of the interior of Pennſylvania, muſt come firſt and cheapel ie: 
market, But the price of lands in Cheneſſee, is almoſt as high as 10 2 
the rich parts of Pennſylvania, 150 miles nearer to Philadelphia; unf 
among other diſadvantages attending this country, it is rather an u 
"pleaſant circumſtance to think that it forms the frontier to the Ind 
who. navigate the lakes along the whole tract. Indeed, many tracts he 
the Cheneſſee territory itſelf, are till reſerved by the Indians, At pit 
ſent they are friendly; and ſhould they become otherwiſe, they may 


| (ore be ultimately ſubdued : but the Rate of intermediate conteſt on 


. uch an occaſion, would ill fuit the inclinations and habits of a peace- 
& able European. It ſeems evident, therefore, from theſe circumſtances, 
0 hat this country (which in other reſpects is the moſt eligible part of 
el New Vork State, for many purpoſes of a ne w ſettler) has many dif- 
E dvantages attending it. Diſadvantages, which an American _— 
It rom the thick ſettled ſtates of New England may regard as triſſing; 
on dut which will certainly appear in a more ſtriking light to Europeans. 
rr nag; non; woe 
2 provements that will force population and the ſpeedy riſe of 

ands ; its revenue is more productive, and its treafury richer. In 
nel, l other circumſtances, Pennſylvania is at leaſt equal to New York, 
not ſuperior, becauſe the climate of Pennſylvania is more dry, and 


herefore more favourable to health ; ſomewhat warmer, and therefore 
nore favourable to vegetation, than that of New York, Hence, 
late ver may be the caſe as to particular ſpots, the gradual acceflion-of 
anded property, from the operation of conſtant and regular cauſes, 
either is, nor can be ſo great in countries of this deſcription, as in 
thers, where the climate admits and requires exertion, and where it 
no diſgrace for all ranks to labour, It certainly has been already 
xperienced, that the gradual acceſſion of value to landed property of 
is nature, will accrue more certainly, more ſpeedily,” and to a la 

mount, in the ſtates of Pennſylvania and New York, than in either 
{ the other ſtates 3 becauſe on account of the cheapneſs of good land, 
d on account of the reſort of emigrants from the New England States, 
d other places, who very reaſonably prefer the-northern counties of 


is ob ele ſtates to the weſtern territory. In clearing heavy timbered land 
mA America, the expence is conſiderable ; ſometimes to the amount of 


„ee and fix pounds per acre ; but the great fertility of this kind of land 
t nord ample recompence. In general, however, the whole expence 
Devot forty ſhillings an acre, One half or two thirds of the expence of 

The esring land in New York State, is repaid by the pot-aſh obtained in 
which WW urning the wood. In Pennſylvania, and the ſouthern ſtates, the back 


ttlers are not ſo much in the practice of this uſual method. 


un: n Boſton, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the ſtate of 
ans A ciety is much the ſame as in the large towns of Great Britain, ſuch 


Birmingham, Briſtol, Liverpool, and Mancheſter. New York, for 
the i HP kence, is a perfect counterpart of Liverpool: the fituation of the 
| is ex Wks, the form of ſtreets, the ſtate of the public buildings, the 
adv BP "dc as well as the outſide of the houſes, the manners, the amuſe: 
tents, the mode of living among the opulent part of the inhabitants 

| theſe circumſtances are as nearly alike in the towns laſt mentioned 
red, u poſſible. In all the American towns above noticed, there are 
apeſt 10Weatres, aſſemblies, &c. In ſhort, they are preciſely what the larger 
zh as OT. more wealthy provincial towns of Great Britain are. 'Fhe expence 
travelling between Philadelphia and New York, both as to carria- 

un ues and as to living, is, however, confiderably cheaper than in Britain, 
India bough much cannot be faid in praiſe of the elegance, or convenience; 
rc ber of the public carriages, or thoſe that are to be got to hire in 


At preonerica; a total want of taſte and neatueſs in that reſpe& being 
5 may Uvalent among them. | 


vey 


_ - -NTW YORK, 
In America, particularly out of the large towns, no man of way; 
rate defires feels anxious about a large family. In the country, whey 
dwells the maſs of the people, every man on the other hand fedls th 
Increaſe of his family to be the increaſe of his riches; and no man doc 
about the providing for his children, where land is ſo cheap 1nd 
fertile, where ſociety is ſo much on an equality, and where the 
' gious increaſe of population, from natural and accidental cauſes, aj 
the improving ſtate of every part of the country, furniſhes'a market jg 
whatever ſuperfluous produce he chuſes to raiſe, without preſent 
inceſſantly that temptation to artificialexpence, and extravagant cou 
/petition, ſo common and ſo often ruinous in other countries, Wi 
33 merchants, tradeſmen, and ſhopkeepers emigrating to New 
ork, they will neceſſarily have a kind of local apprenticeſhip toſe 
whatever be the previous inducements to lead them vhither : they ui 
ſpend time there to acquire a ſufficient knowledge of the habit 
manners of the people,, of the character and ſituations of thoſe wil 
,whom they are to deal, of the channels of commerce; the article g 
Harter; and. the other details. of buſineſs, which nothing but adul 
:ſidence and local inveſtigation can ſupply. With this, b pexſbn of jd 
character and recommendation can fail to ſueceed in thiſt eoitytry; Yu 
"ceſs; however, will be much accelerated by e the Ge 
man and French ö ork fate 
particular. In Philadelphia, every forekeeper Has the name of hy 
firm, and his trade, written an the German charhcter and language 
well as in the Engliſh) nun. 4 ORE; 7 * 
With reſpect to manufaQures, no one ican*&hiageeed in eſtabli 
ing @ profitable or even a proper manufacture e ollen, linen, ot d 
cotton goods; neither does it appear, that the time is yet come fora 
branch of the pottery to ſucceed. There are more profitable mei 
of employing the capital neceſſary to embark in thoſe manufactures a 
there certainly is already in that country, a predilection, founded up 
a due ſenſibility of intereſt, in favour of articles manufactured 
Gteat Britain. e „ „ae 
From theſe detached facts, the reader will be enabled to form ion 
Judgment of New York State. It will be obſerved, that proviſom m 
{ſomewhat cheaper there than in Pennſylvania ; this would be ani 
vantage in the expenditure of an income, although a diſadvantage 
the cultivator of land. | | 
Upon the whole, it is clear, that decided advantage mult be gt 
to the two middle ſtates, Pennſylvania and New York, as being m6 
eligible fituations for the employment of time and trouble, as well 
capital, than any of the other ſtates. Of the two, however, pen 
ence muſt be allowed to Pennſylvania for the reaſons already obſerves 
and alſo, becauſe the current of improvement is beyond comparit 
more rapid in this than in New York State; but in both theſe ſtats 
emigrants from the New England and other ftates eafily find ple 
of land, rich, cheap, and well watered, within the reach of nav 
tion, under a good government, pong a happy people, and _1n 31 
vourable climate. | 8 | 
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399 and 41% 24' N. lat. : b bl 


" nn N. lat. 

ul npth 160 between The bod of the ſtate lies between the 
thy eadth 52  Cmeridian of Philadelphia, and 39 E. Ion. 
OW $ooaurs—Bounded eaſt, by Hudſon's River and the ſea; ſouth, 


the ſea ; weſt, by Delaware Bay and River, which divides it from 
fates of Delaware and Pennſylvania; north, by a line drawn from 
e mouth of Mahakkamak River, in latitude 41 24“ to a point on 
udſon's River in latitude 41%. Containing about 8320 ſquare miles, 
ual to 5,324,800 acres. gd: 8 
Cn. Droisions, &c.—New Jerſey is divided into 13 counties, 
ich are ſubdivided into 94 townſhips or precincts, as follows: 


Counties. Principal Towns. Counties. Principal Towns. 
pe May None Hergen Hackinſak £ 


nberland Bridgetown Newark and 
* em 2 | Efex Elizabethtown 
_ Woodbury and : Amboy and 8 
of celer Glouceſter Middleſex of md rh peel 
1 Burlington and Monmouth Freehold 
1 Bordentown r Boundbrook and 
* terdon Trenton * Tree Brunſwick 
N Newtown. Morris . Morriſtown, 7 
ne Bars, Rivers, Canats, &c.—New Jerſey is waſhed, on the eaſt 
es, d ſouth-eaſt, by Hudſon's River and the ocean; and on the weſt by: 
1 upd nver Delaware, 4 5 
red 1 The moſt remarkable bays are, Arthur Kull, or Newark Bay, 


med by the union of Paſſaik and Hackinſak rivers. . This bay opens 
the right and left, and embraces Staten Iſland. There is a long 
, formed by a beach, four or five miles from the ſhore, extending 
dng the coaſt north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, from Manaſquand River, in 
onmouth County, almoſt to Cape May. Through this beach are a 
nber of inlets, by which the bay communicates with the ocean. 
On the top of a mountain, in Morris County, is a lake or pond three 
es in length, and from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, from 
uch proceeds a continual ſtream. It is in ſome places deep. The, 
iter is of a ſea green colour; but when taken up in a tumbler, is, Ike 
water of the ocean, clear and of a chryſtaline colour. 1 
The rivers in this ſtate, though not large, are numetoys. A tra- 
ler in paſſing the common road from New York to Philadelphia, 
olſes three conſiderable rivers, viz. the Hackinſak and Paſſaik, be- 
een Bergen and Newark, and the Raritan by Brunſwick. The 
kinſak riſes in Bergen County, runs a ſouthwardly courſe, ang 
Ipties into Newark Bay. At the ferry, near its mouth, it is 9 ; 
G wide, and is navigable 15 miles. | = 
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Paſſaik is a very crooked river. It riſes in a large ſwamp in Mon 
County. Its general courſe is from weſt-north-weſt to eaſt-ſouth 
until it mingles with the Hackinſak at the head of Newark Bay, | 
is navigable about 10 miles, and is 230 yards wide at the ferry, Ty, 
. or Great Falls, in this river, is one of the greateſt natural a 
rioſities in the ſtate. The river is about 40 yards wide, and moyg 
a ſlow gentle current, until coming within a ſhort diſtance of 2 dee 
cleft in a rock, which croſſes the channel, it deſcends and falls ab 
70 feet perpendicular, in one entire ſheet. One end of the cl 
which has evidently been formed by nature alone, is cloſed; 4 
the other, the water ruſhes out with incredible ſwiftneſs, forming y 
acute angle with its former direction, and is received into a large ba 
whence it takes a winding courſe through the rocks, and ſpreads iny 
a broad ſmooth ſtream. The cleft is from four to 12 feet broad. I 
falling of the water occaſions a cloud of vapour to ariſe, which, 
floating amidſt the ſun beams, preſents to the view rainbows, that all 
beauty to the tremendous ſcene. The new manufacturing town of N 
terſon is erected upon the Great Falls in this river. The weſtern bak 
of the river, between Newark and the falls, afford one of the ple 
teſt roads in New Jerſey. The bank being high, gives the timed 
an elevated and extenſive view of the oppoſite ſhore, which is low 
fertile, forming a landſcape pictureſque and beautiful, | 

Raritan River is formed by two conſiderable ſtreams, called He 
North and South branches; one of which has its ſource in Morris, f by 
other in Hunterdon County. It paſſes by Brunſwick and Amboy, ax 
mingles with the waters of the Arthur Kull Sound, and helps to fora 
the fine harbour of Amboy. It is a mile wide at its mouth, 250 yat 
at Brunſwick, and is navigable about 16 miles. It is ſuppoſed that 
this river is capable of a very ſteady lock navigation, as high 3 tis 
junction of the north and ſouth branches; and thence up the ſouth 
branch to Grandin's Bridge in Kingwood ; and thence to Delam 
River, which is 10 or 12 miles. | 
At Raritan hills, through which this river paſſes, is a ſmall ca n. 
where the water falls 15 or 20 feet, very romantically between tn 
rocks. This river, oppoſite to Brunſwick, is fo ſhallow, that it! 
fordable at low water with horſes and carriages, but a little below 
fo deepens all at once, that a 20 gun ſhip may ride ſecurely at any um 
of tide, The tide, however, riſes ſo high that large ſhallops pab 
mile above the ford; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee veſſels of co 
fiderable burden riding. at anchor, and a number of large river cm 
lying above, ſome dry, and others on their beam-ends for want 
water, within gun- ſnot of each other. | a 2 

Befides theſe are Ceſarea River, or Cohanſey Creek, which riſes! 
Salem County, and is about 3o miles in length, and navigable 
veſſels of an hundred tons to Bridgetown, 20 miles from its mouth. 

- Mulicus River divides the counties of Glouceſter and Burlingi 
and is navigable 20 miles for veſſels of 60 tons. 

Maurice River riſes in Glouceſter County, runs ſoutbwardly 3 
40 miles, and is navigable for veſſels of an hundred tons 15 mules, M 
for ſloops 10 miles farther, . | ; 

Alloway Creek, in the county of Salem, is navigable 16 miles | 

ſmall floops, with ſeveral obſtrudtions of draw-bridges. Ant 
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in Burlington County, is alſo navigable 16 miles. Theſe, 
4 other ſmaller ſtreams, empty 1 Delaware, and carry 
Jown the produce which their fertile banks and the neighbouring 
country afford, 3 3 
That part of the ſtate which borders on the ſea, is indented with a 
t number of ſmall rivers and creeks, ſuch as Great Egg Harbour, 
and Little Egg Harbour rivers, Naveſink, Shark, Matiticung, and 
Forked rivers, which, as the country 1s flat, are navigable for ſmall 
craft almoſt to their ſources, Ha I 
paukn's Kiln, in Suſſex County, is navigable for craft 15 miles; and 
the Muſconetcony, which divides Hunterdon from Suffex, is capable 
of beneficial improvement, as is the Pequeſt or Pequaſſet, between the 
two laſt mentioned rivers. | | Ts 
This ſtate is remarkable for mill-ſeats, 1100 of which are already 
improved; 500 with flour-mills, and the reſt with ſaw-mills, fulling- 
nils, forges, furnaces, flitting and rolling mills, paper, powder, and 
oil-mills, | 
Sandy Hook, or point, is in the townſhip of Middleton; and on this 
point ſtands a light-houſe, 100 feet high, built by the citizens of New 
York, 4 | | 
Babes. A neat wooden bridge 1000 feet in length, over the 
Hackinſak, and another over the Paſſaik River, 500 feet long, con- 
A eded by a very long cauſeway, have been lately erected at a great 
expence, The poſt road from New York to Philadelphia paſſes over 
theſe bridges; but the route is more circuitous, and the roads more 
liſagreeable than the former way over the old ferries, where, in the 
pinion of many, the bridges ſhould have been built. 
Another bridge over the Raritan River, oppoſite the city of Brunſ- 
rick, about 1000 feet in length, and wide enough for two carriages to 
aſs abreaſt, beſides a foot-way, was completed at a great expence in 
1795, The wood work of the bridge reſts on 11 neat ſtone pillars, 
elides the abutments. This is among the moſt elegant and expenſive 
calcaeWWWridoes in the United States. | 
bn Face or Tax Countxy, MovunTains, Sort, and Propuce.—The 
hat it Wounties of Suſſex, Morris, and the northern part of Bergen are moun- 
| nous, The South Mountain, which is one ridge of the Great Alle- 
any mg: Range, croſſes this ſtate in about latitude 419. This mountain 
ps pb WiWmboſoms fuch amazing quantities of iron ore, that it may not impro- 
h be called the Iron Mountain, The Kittatinny Ridge paſles through 
ver ces ſtate north of the South Mountain. Several ſpurs from theſe moun- 
wa ens are projected in a ſouthern direction. One paſſes between Spring- 
eld and Chatham; another runs weſt of it by Morriſtown, Baſkinridge, 
dd Vealtown. The interior country is, in general, agreeably varie- 
ted with hills and valleys. The ſouthern counties which lie along the 
coaſt, are pretty uniformly flat and ſandy. The noted highland 
url Naveſink, and Centre Hill, are almoſt the only hills within the diſ- 
ce of many miles from the ſea- coaſt. The highlands of Naveſink, 
lich riſe above 600 feet above the ſurface of the water, are on the 
miles, AM coaſt near Sandy Hook, in the townſhip of Middletown, and are 
f e firſt lands that are diſcovered by mariners, as they come upon the 
6 miles ' dall, ; .* , 
N. G g 
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This ſtate has all the varieties of ſoil from the worſt to the beſt kin 
It has a great proportion of barrens, one fourth part at leaſt of th 
province being barren, ſandy land, and unfit in many places for cult, 
vation. The good land in the ſouthern counties lies principally on th 
banks of rivers and creeks. The ſoil on theſe banks is generally , 
ſtiff clay; and, while in a ſtate of nature, produces various ſpecies q 
oak, hickory, poplar, cheſnut, aſh, gum, &c. The barrens produc 
little elſe but ſhrub-oaks and yellow proud: Theſe ſandy lands yielly 
immenſe quantity of bogyiron ore, which is worked up to great adm 
tage in the iron-works in theſe counties. There are large bodies d 
ſalt meadow along the lower part of the Delaware River and By, 
which afford a plentiful paſture for cattle in ſummer, and hay in wi 
ter; but. the flies and muſketoes frequent theſe meadows in 
ſwarms, in the ſummer months, and prove very troubleſome both h 
man and beaſt. In Glouceſter and Cumberland counties are ferent 
large tracts of banked meadow. Their vicinity to Philadelphia renden 
them highly valuable. Along the ſea coaſt the inhabitants ſubſiſt prix 
cipally by feeding eattle on the ſalt meadows, and by the fiſh of variay 
kinds, ſuch as rock, drum, ſhad, perch, &c. black turtle, crabs, a 
oyſters; which the ſea, rivers, and creeks afford in great abunduc, 
They raiſe Indian corn, rye, potatoes, &c. but not for exportation, 
Their ſwamps afford lumber, which is eaſily conveyed to a good mr 
ket. The ſugar maple tree is common in Suſſex County upon the De 
laware. 

In the hilly and mountainous part of the ſtate which are not top 
rocky for cultivation, the ſoil is of a ſtronger kind, and covered in in 
natural ſtate with ſtately oaks, hickories, cheſnuts, &c, and when 
cultivated produces wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, oats, barley 
flax, and fruits of all kinds common to the climate. The land in thy 
hilly country is good for grazing, and farmers feed great numbend 
cattle for New York and Philadelphia markets; and many of then 
keep large dairies, as there are large tracts of fine meadows betyes 
ane Kills 5 SVV 
Ibo orchards in many parts of the ſtate equal any in the Unit 
States, and their cyder is ſaid to be of a very ſuperior quality. 
The markets of New York and Philadelphia receive a very con 
derable proportion of their ſupplies from the contiguous parts of N 
Jerſey. Theſe ſupplies confift of vegetables of different kinds, apple 
pears, peaches, plums, ſtrawberries, cherries, and other fruits; cy 
in large quantities and of the beſt quality, butter, cheeſe, beet, po! 
mutton, and the leſſer meats. o 1 

Txape.—The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with 
from thoſe two great commercial cities, New York on one fide, 
Philadelphia on the other; though it wants not good ports of its ont 
Several attempts have been made by the legiſlature, to ſecure to! 
ſtate its own natural advantages, by granting extraordinary privueꝶ 
to merchants, who would ſettle at Amboy and Burlington, two ic 
commodious ports. But the people having been long accuſtomed to 
their produce to the markets of Philadelphia and New York, and 
courſe laving their correſpondencies eſtabliſhed, and their mode 
dealing fixed, they find it difficult to turn their trade from the « 

channel. Beſides, in theſe large cities, where are ſo many ® 
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merchants; and ſo many wants to be ſupplied, credits are more eaſily 
obtained, and a better and quicker market is found for-produce, than 
could be expected in towns leſs populous and flouriſhing. + Theſe and 
other cauſes of the ſame kind, have hitherto rendered abortive the en- 
couragements held out by the legiſlature, and at ſame time ſhew, 
that trade is now ſo concentrated in theſe two cities of Philadelphia and 
New York, that they are not only enabled to ſupply ſeveral of the 
ther ſtates, but are rapidly adding treaſure to their own funds. 8 
The articles exported, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are wheat, 
fur, horſes, live cattle, hams, which are celebrated as being of a deli- 


$0 jous and excellent quality, lumber, flax-ſeed, leather, iron in great 
by, uantities, in pigs and bars, and formerly copper ore; but the mines 
m ve not been worked ſince the commencement of the late war. The 
arg mports conſiſt chiefly of Weſt India goods. * "1, 

b ManuracTuUREs AND AGRICULTURE. —The manufactures of this ſtate 
* ave hitherto been very inconſiderable, not ſufficient to ſupply its own 


onſumption, if the articles of iron, nails, and leather are excepted. 
ſpirit of induſtry, particularly in manufactures, has, however, ſome-« 
chat increaſed within theſe few years. 8 


, ad In Trenton, Newark, and Elizabethtown, are a conſiderable num- 5 
ance. er of very valuable tanneries, where excellent leather in large quan- 
*. ities is made, and a part of it exported to the neighbouring markets. 
Mal- 


lewark is the ſeat of a conſiderable ſhoe manufactory, great part of the 
ather made in the tanneries in this place being chiefly uſed in this ma- 
ufaftory, Steel was manufactured at Trenton in the time of the war, 
ut not conſiderably ſince. In Glouceſter County is a glaſs houſe. Paper- 


| 10 uy ulls, and nail manufactories are erected and worked to advantage 
wit BG: (c1eral parts of the ſtate. Wheat alſo is manufaQured into flour, and 
varley, ndian corn into meal to good account, in the weſtern counties, where 
in th heat is the ſtaple commodity, But the iron manufactory, is, of all 
7 chers, the greateſt ſource of wealth to the ſtate. Iron- works are erec- 


d in Glouceſter, Burlington, Suſſex, Morris, and other counties. The 
jountains in the county of Morris give riſe to a number of ſtreams ne- 
flary and convenient for thoſe works, and at the ſame time furniſh a 
pious ſupply of wood and ore of a ſuperior quality. In this county 
one, are no leſs than ſeven rich iron mines, which are capable of pro- 
ucing annually about 540 tons of bar- iron, 800 tons of pigs, beſides 
rge quantities of hollow ware, ſheet-iron, and nail-rods. 
A manufacturing company,” ſays Morſe, © was incorporated in 
791, by the legiſlature of this ſtate, and favoured with very great pri- 
leges, and the better to encourage every kind of manufacture, a fab. 
ption was opened, under the patronage of the ſecretary of the trea- 
of the United States, for this important purpoſe. Each ſubſcriber 
oniſed to pay, for every ſhare annexed to his name, 400 dollars 
the truſtees appointed to receive it. A ſum of upwards of 500,000 
Wars was almoſt immediately ſubſcribed, and the directors of the aſſo- 
tion have ſinee taken the proper meaſures to carry into effect their 
Kenlive plan, They have fixed on the Great Falls, in Paſſaick River, 
| the ground adjoining, for the erection of the mills and the town, 
lich they call Patterſon, in honour of Judge Patterſon, then governor 


* New Jerſey. Every ad vantage appears to have been coneentrated 
nt 4 tus delightful ſituation, to make it one of the moſt eligible in the 
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United States, for the permanent eſtabliſhment of r Al 


ROLLIN 
1 ready a large ſum of money has been expended, but the expeQation 

„ of the e ee have not Lo W | | 

This ſtrongly confirms our former obſeryations on the innumerable , 

difficulties attending the eſtabliſhing of manufactures in America. Hen ; 

it will be obſerved that this was not a private enterprize, but an under. ' 

taking, uggrſted, planned, and favoured by the legiſlature, as wel c 

as ſupporte by public ſubſcription; and yet, after all, the event proved f 

ſuch, as is acknowledged by themſelves. When manufactures, t 8 

fore, ſo earneſtly attempted with ſuch public ſpirit and ſupport, and n b 

the end do not ſucceed, what credit is there to be given to the ſucce t 

that individual manufacturers can meet with, when they have ng x 

the one fiftieth part of the opportunity, countenance, or e p 

ment? It ſurely, therefore, would be a happy circumſtance, coul k 

every country only be content with, and be employed in producing t 

that which nature has beſt fitted it bo produce, and each be free to f 

exchange with others, mutual ſurpluſes for mutual wants, the great 0 

| maſs poſſible would then be produced of thoſe things which contribus if 

20 human life and human happineſs ; the numbers of mankind would * 

| be encreaſed, and their condition bettered,  ' OED 1 

Although the bulk of the inhabitants of this ſtate are farmers, ye * 

agriculture has not been altogther improved to that eminent degree, cc 

which, from experience, could be rationally expected, and which the WY 2 

fertility of the foil in many places ſeems to encourage. A great par It 

of the inhabitants are Dutch, who, although they are in general net B 

and induſtrious farmers, have very little enterprize, and ſeldom adopt th 

any new improvements in huſbandry, becauſe, through habits and wat 27 

of education to expand and liberalize their minds, they think their cl uf 

modes of tilling the beſt. Indeed this is too often the caſe with the be 

great body of. the common people, and proves almoſt an inſurmountable Wm 

obſtacle to agricultural improvements. . tri 

' Maings and Minesals.—This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of im th 

and copper ore. The iron ore is of two kinds; one is capable of being uo 

manufactured into malleable iron, and is found in mountains and in loy a\ 

barrens; the other, called bog ore, grows in rich botkoms, and yielb of 

iron of a hard, brittle quality, and is commonly manufactured ine © 

hollow ware, and uſed ſometimes inſtead of ſtone in building. 19 

A number of copper mines have been diſcovered in different pam | 

of the ſtate. One in Bergen County, which, when laſt worked, vu fro 

conſiderably productive; but they have for many years been neglecle ny 

The following curious account of a copper mine at New Bruaſ loy 

is thus given: — + Ai SOA g ma 

About the years 1748, 1749, 1750, ſeveral lumps of virgin cv} 

per, from 5 to 30 pounds weight, in the whole upwards of 200 pound e 

were ploughed up in a field, within a quarter of a mile of New Brut in 

wick. This induced a gentleman, of the city of Philadelphia, to tak that 

a leaſe of this land for 99 years, in order to ſearch for copper orcs, &, 

body of which he concluded muſt be contained in this hill. He 1909 * ? 

in ſeveral partners, and about the year 1751, opened a pit in the E ":! 

unds, about 2 or 300 yards from the river, He was led to 1 nl 

( 


t by a friend of his, who, a little before, paſſing at three o'clock 
the morning, obſerved a body of flame ariſe'out of the ground, as late 
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15 common fized man, and ſoon after die away. He drove a ſtake 


5 on the ſpot About 1 feet deep, he came on a vein of blueiſh ſtone, 

| about two feet thick, between two perpendicular looſe bodies of red 
Me rock, covered with a ſheet of pure virgin copper, a little thicker than 
gold leaf. This blueiſh ftone was filled with ſparks of virgin copper, 
F very much like copper filings, and now and then a large lump of virgin 
el copper, from 5 to 30 pounds weight. He followed this vein almoſt 30 
ved feet, when, the water coming in very faſt, the expence became too 
wy at for the company's capital. A ſtamping-mill was erected, when, 
}- by reducing the blueiſh ſtone to a powder, and waſhing itin large tubs, 
ol the ſtone was carried off, and the fine copper preſerved, by which 


means many tons of the pureſt copper was ſent to England without ever 
paſſing through the fire; but labour was too high to render it poſſible 
for the company to proceed. Sheets of copper abeut the thickneſs of 
tuo pennies, and three feet ſquare, on an average, have been taken 
from between the rocks, within four feet of the ſurface, in ſeveral parts 
of the hill. At about 50 or 60 feet deep, they came to a body of fine 
ſolid ore, in the midſt of this blueiſh vein, but between rocks of a 
white, flinty ſpar, which, however, was worked out in a few days. 
Theſe works lie now wholly neglected, although the vein when left 
was richer than ever it had been. There was allo a very rich vein of 
copper ore diſcovered at Rocky Hill, in Somerſet County, which has 
\ the alſo been neglected from the heavy expence attending the working of 
part it, There have been various attempts made to ſearch the hills beyond 
en Boundbrook, known by the name of Van Horne's Mountain, but for 
adopt the ſame reaſon is now neglected. This mountain diſcovers the greateſt 
*. appearance of copper ore, of any place in the ſtate. It may be picked 
up on the ſurface of many parts of it. A ſmelting furnace was erected 
before the revolution, in the neighbourhood, by two Germans, who 
were making very conſiderable profit on their work, when it was deſ- 
troyed in the beginning of the war. The inhabitants made it worth 
their while, by collecting the ore from the ſurface, and by partially 
digging into the hill to ſupply the furnace, Beſides, a company opened 
a very large ſhaft on the fide of the hill, from which alſo a great deal 
of valuable ore and ſome virgin copper were taken. Two lumps of 
copper were, it is ſaid, found here in the year 1754, which weighed 
1900 pounds.“ | | | 
pars A lead mine has been diſcovered in Hopewell Townſhip, four miles 
4, u from Trenton. There is ſaid to be coal on Raritan River, below Brunſ- 
wick, and at Pluckemin, and turf in Bethlehem, at the head of its 
fouth branch; and alſo at Springfield on Rahway River, which is re- 
markable for mill-feats. 

In the town of Newark, and the one adjoining it on the north, there 
ne immenſe quarries of ſtone, of a very valuable kind, and much uſed 
n building. Theſe quarries have been eſtimated at a great value, and 
that value is annually increaſing, 
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ores, | Coxtovs Serrncs, &c,—In the upper part of the county of Morris, 
le 10088 cold mineral ſpring, which is frequented by valetudinarians, and its 
the lo ters have been uſed with very contiderable ſucceſs. In the townſhip 
to mi *f Hanover, in this county, on a ridge of hills, are a number of wells, 


Jock ii »bich regularly ebb and flow about fix feet, twice in every 24 hours. 
as la beſe wells are nearly 49 miles from the ſea, in a ſtraight line. In the 


county of Cape May, is a ſpring of freſh water, Which boils up fra 
the bottom of a ſalt water creek, which runs nearly dry at low tide; 
but at flood tide, is covered with water directly from the ocean, tothe 
depth of three or four feet; yet in this ſituation, by letting dow 
bottle well corked, through the ſalt water into the ſpring, and ime, 
diately drawing the cork with a ng prepared for the purpoſe, it may 
be drawn up full of fine, untainted, freſh water. There are ſprings o 
this kind in other parts of the ſtate. In the county of Hunterday 
near the top of Muſkonetcong Mountain, is a noted medicinal ſptin 
to which invalids reſort from every quarter, It iſſues from the fide d 
à mountain, and is conveyed into an artificial reſervoir for the accom: 
modation of thoſe who wiſh to bathe in, as well as to drink the water, 
It is a ſtrong chalybeate, and very cold. Theſe waters have been ul 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs; but perhaps the exerciſe neceſſary u 
get.to them, and the purity of the air in this lofty fituation, aided by 
a. lively imagination, have as great efficacy in curing the patient a; the 
waters. 

A curious ſpring has been diſcovered, about 200 yards from the 
ſouth branch of Raritan River, from which, even in the drieſt ſeaſons 
a ſmall ſtream iſſues, except when the wind continues to blow fromthe 
north-weſt for more than two days ſucceſſively, when it ceaſes to rw; 
and if the water, be taken out of the caſk placed in the ground, it wil 
remain empty until the wind changes, when it is again filled and flow 
as uſual, | 
In the townſhip of Shrewſbury, in Monmouth County, on the fide 
of a branch of Naveſink River, is a remarkable cave, in which ther 
are three rooms. The cave is about 30 feet long, and 15 feet brad 
Each of the rooms are arched, the centre of the arch is about five fret 
from the bottom of the cave; the ſides not more than two and a 
The mouth of the cave is ſmall; the bottom is a looſe ſand ; and 
arch is formed in a ſoft rock, through the pores of which, the moiſut 
is lowly exudated, and falls in drops on the ſand below. 

Cuakacr Ex, Manners, AvD Cusrous. Many circumſtances concut 
to render theſe various in different parts of the ſtate. The inhabitant 
are a collection of Low Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scots, Iriſh, and 
New Englanders, or their deſcendants. National attachment, ax 
mutual convenience, have generally induced theſe ſeveral kinds of per 
ple to ſettle together in a body, and in this way their peculiar nation 
manners, cuſtoms, and character are ftill preſerved, eſpecially among 
the poorer claſs of people, who have little intercourſe with any bt 
thoſe of their own nation. Religion, although its tendency u U 
unite people in thoſe things that are eſſential to happineſs, occalow 
wide differences as to manners, cuſtoms, and even character. Tit 
Preſbyterian, the Quaker, the Epiſcopalian, the Baptiſt, the Gem 
and Low Dutch Calviniſt, the Methodiſt and the Moravian, have each 
their diſtinguiſhing characteriſlics, either in their worſhip, their di 
pline, or their tied. There is ſtill another characteriſtical differench 
diſtin from either of the others, which ariſes from the intercourle 
the inhabitants with different ſtates. The people in Weſt Jerley nde 
to Philadelphia, and of courſe imitate their faſhions, and imbibe thel 
manners, The inhabitants of Eaſt Jerſey trade to New York, * 
regulate their faſhions and manners according to thoſe in New York 


© chat the difference in regard to faſhions and manners between Eaſt 
and Weſt Jerſey, is nearly as great as between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Add to all theſe the differences common in* all countries, 
yrifing from the various occupations of men, fuch as the civilian, the 


ne. irine, the lawyer, the 1 the mechanic, the clowniſh,” the 
0 gecent, and the reſpectable farmer, all of whom have different purſuits, 
5 


or purſue the ſame thing differently, and of courſe muſt have different 


oy deas and manners ;—When we take into view all theſe differences, (and 
n theſe differences exiſt in New Jerſey, and many of them in all the 
e a ther ſtates) it cannot be expected that many general obſervations will 
one 


pply. It may, however, in truth be faid, that the people of New 
Ferſey are generally induſtrious, frugal, and hoſpitable, There are, 
omparatively, but few men of learning in the ſtate, nor can it be ſaid, 
hat the people, in general, have a taſte for the ſciences. The poorer 
la, in which may be included a confiderable proportion of the in- 
abitants of the whole ſtate, are inattentive to the education of their 
hildren, who are but too generally left to grow up in i 


the here are, however, a number of gentlemen of the firft rank in abih- 
ſong, ies and learning in the civil offices of the ſtate, and in the ſeveral 
tha; earned profeſſions. And of the fair ſex, there is at leaft as great a 


umber of induſtrious, diſcreet, amiable, genteel, and handſome'wo- 
en in New Jerſey, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, as ia 
ny of the United States. Of the whole number of inhabitants in this 
late, there may be at preſent upwards of 190,000, including flaves.. 
reat part of this number is compoſed of emigrants, who of late have 
een very numerous. 3 n 
R:ticion, —There are, in this ſtate, about 50 Preſbyterian con 

tions, ſubje& to the care of three Preſbyteries, viz. that of New 
York, of New Brunſwick, and Philadelphia. A part of the charge of 
lem York and Philadelphia preſbyteries lies in New Jerſey, and part 
their own reſpective ſtates. . ach 

Beſides theſe there are upwards of 40 congregations of Friends, 30 
f the Baptiſts, 25 of Epiſcopalians, 28 of Dutch Reformed, beſides 
ethodiſts, and a ſettlement of Moravians. All theſe religious deno- 
unations live together in peace and harmony; and are allowed, by the 
onſttution of the ſtate, to worſhip Almighty God agreeably to the 
ates of their own conſciences ; and are not compelled to attend or 
port any worſhip contrary to their own faith and judgment. All 


% [roteſtant inhabitants, of peaceable behaviour, are eligible to the 
A oF" offices of the ſtate. | 
**. CoLLects, Acapemies, AvD Scuoots.—There are two colleges in 


ew Jerſey; one at Princetown, called Naſſau Hall, the other at 
Frunſwick, called Queen's College. The college at Princeton was 
iſt founded by charter, about the year 1738, and enlarged in 1747. 
be charter delegates a power of granting to © the ſtudents of ſaid 
lege, or to any others thought worthy of them, all fuch degrees as 


e granted in either of our univerſities or any other college in Great 
ritain, . , ä 14 of 


J * The eſtabliſhment conſifts of a preſident, two profeſſors, two tutors, 
4 grammar maſter, The preſident is alſo a profeſſor of moral phi- 
; Yorke lophy, theolo y, natural and revealed, hiftory, and eloquence. There 


a profeſſor of mathematics, and natural philoſophy, including aſtro- 
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nomy, and a profeſſor of chymiſtry; which ſubject is treated, not 
in its relation to medicine, but to agriculture, and manufaQures, 7 
the tutors is committed the inſtruction of the two loweſt claſſes in th 
college. The grammar maſter teaches writing, arithmetic, and i 
elements of the Latin-and Greek languages 
When young gentlemen have read the Greek Teſtament, and tho 
Latin books neceſſary to be read in Tchools before Virgil, and are wel 
verſed in the rudiments of that language, they are permitted to eng 
the loweſt claſs in the college. The tutors then dite& their ſtudies 
the claſſics, in arithmetic and geography during two years. Tw 
years more are ſpent in the higher jt under the profeſſors, a 
the preſident. All the examinations in this college, except the daj 
ones by the profeſſors; are held in public. Lectures on ſelect (ubjedy 
of the evidences of revealed religion, of Jewiſh and Chriſtian a 
quities, and of ſacred criticiſm, are given on the Sabbath evening 
the college hall, before all the ſtudents. Lectures on the ſyſtem & 
divinity are given to a theological claſs, conſiſting of bachelors of ay 
on Thurſday evenings: On Tueſday evenings the members of thy 
ſame claſs, in preſence of the preſident, and fuch others as may choal 
to attend, produce, in rotation, eſſays on ſome head of theology, oe 
mons on {ome text of Scripture, which are ſubjected to the free renal 
and criticiſms of all who are preſent; | 5 | 
On Friday evenings, during the winter ſeſſion, the graduates wy 
reſide in the college, and in the town, meet for the purpoſe of impm 
ing themſelves in ſtyle and compoſition, and for the diſcuſſion of que 
tions literary, moral, and political. The greater part of the ftudeny 
are alſo divided into two ſocieties for ſimilar purpoſes, between wha 
an ardent emulation exiſts, which is very friendly to the improvenat 
of the ſtudents, and the good government of the inſtitution. The n 
bers of the two ſocieties, in all public exhibitions, appear with dik 
rent badges to diſtinguiſh them, which is another mean of promolug 
their emulation. It is a point of honour with them to admit none in 
their reſpective bodies who maintain a remarkably bad ſtanding in tha: 
claſs, If any member of either of the ſocieties is ſubje cted to any fly 
ma or cenſure by the faculty of the college, for immorality or bs 
ſcholarſhip, he infallibly meets with a correſpondent ceuſute mu 
ſociety ;. or, if the fault be conſiderable, is expelled from it. 
Te college being founded on private liberality and zeal, and u 
being yet — — under the patronage of the ſtate, its reputation, 
even its exiſtence depends on the improvement of the ſtudents and i 
exaQneſs of its moral diſcipline, which the affociations beſore me 
tioned contribute greatly to promote. „ 
The annual income of the college at preſent, by fees of the ſtude 
and otherwiſe, is about one thouſand pounds. It has alſo funds mp8 
ſeſſion, through the liberality of generous donators. | 
This college library was almoſt wholly deſtroyed during the late m 
but from its remains, and the liberal donations of ſeveral gentlems 
chiefly in Scotland, it has collected one of about 2300 volumes. 1 
are beſides in this college, two libraries belonging to the two liters 
ſocieties into which the ſtudents have arranged themſelves, of a 
1000 volumes; and the library of the prefident, conſiſting of 1% 
volumes more, is always open to the ſtudents. . bf 
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Beſore the war, this eollegs was furniſhed with a valuable philoſo- 
ical apparatus, which was ſo greatly deſtroyed during the late we-. 

The college edifice is handſomely built with ſtone, is four flories 
high, and is divided into 42 convenient chambers for the accommoda- 
jon of the ſtudents, beſides a dining-hall, chapel, and room for the 
ibrary. Its ſituation 1s elevated, and exceedingly pleaſant and health- 


| The charter for Queen's College, at Brunſwick, which at preſent 


i: xiſts only in name, was granted juft before the war, in conſequence 
Ian application from a body of the Dutch church. Its funds, raiſed 
a holly by free donations, amounted, ſoon after its eftabliſhment, to 
lay our thouſand pounds; but they were conſiderably diminiſhed by the war. 
jel There are a number of good academies in this ſtate, One at Free- 


old, in the county of Monmouth. Another at 'Trenton, in 'which 
e about 80 ſtudents in the different branches. It has a fund of about 
ne hundred and fifty pounds per annum, arifing from the intereſt on 


nts ublic ſecurities. Another in Hakinſak, in the county of Bergen, of 
{ tWorards of an hundred ſcholars. Inſtruction and board are ſaid to be 
book eaper here than in any other part of the ſtate. ' There is another 
x fer ouriſhing academy at Orangedale, in the county of Eſſex, conſiſting 


f nearly as many ſcholars as any of the others, furniſhed with able 
iſtrucors and good accommodations. Another has lately been open- 
| at Elizabethtown, and conſiſts of upwards of 20 ſtudents in the lan- 
prov ages, and is increaſing. An academy, by the name of Burlington 
cademy, has lately been eſtabliſhed at Burlington, under the direc- 
nenen of ſeven truſtees, and the inſtruction of two preceptors. The 
wha cm of education adopted in this academy is deſigned to prepare the 
ene bolars for the ſtudy of the more difficult claſſics, and the higher 
ches of ſcience in a college or univerſity; . At Newark is an aca- 
i my which promiſes to be a uſeful inſtitution, Beſides theſe, there 
none grammar ſchools at d Morriſtown, Bordenton, and Am- 
ne Wy. There are no regular eRabliſhments for common ſchools in the 
ee. The uſual mode of education is for the inhabitants of a village 
neighbourhood to join in affording a temporary ſupport for a ſchool- 
er, upon ſuch terms as are mutually agreeable. ' But the encou- 
in WWecment which theſe occaſional teachers generally meet with, is ſuch, 
that no perſon of abilities adequate to the buſineſs, will undertake it; 
d of courſe, little advantage is derived from the ſchools, The im- 
rement, therefore, in theſe common ſchools can only be in propor- 
u to the pay of the teacher. | ee | 
There is a medical ſeciety in this ſtate, which is compoſed of their 
ſt reſpeQable phyſicians, who meet twice a year. No perſon is ad- 


ſtudenſ ned to the practice of phyſie, without a licenſe from the ſupreme court, 
{s in pounded on a certificate from this ſociety, or at leaſt two of its members, 


Nifying his {kill and abilities. It is remarkable, that in the county 
Cape May, no regular phyſician has ever found ſupport : this, pro- 
ly, may proceed from medicine being adminiſtered by that ſage claſs 
trons, who pretend, and perhaps juſtly, to preſcribe_in KY com- 
o litera" and fimple caſes, ' N SEE. „ 
of e Carr Towns, —There are a number of towns in this ſtate, nearly 
equal ſize and importance, and none that has leſs than 200 or 300 
e compattly built. Trenton is ane _ largeſt towns in the 
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3 bxw JZRSEY, ; | 
Jerſey and the capital of the ſtate, It is fituated on the north. eaſt fd 


Alls, except for boats which carry from 500 to 700 buſhels of wh 
J is town, with Lamberton, —— 15 


par of the ſtate and Philadelphia, bas uf courſe a conſiderable in 


rade. | ; og 
Bufliagton.— This city extends three miles along the Delaware, u 
one mile ck, at right angles, into the county of Burlington, andi . 


delphia to admit of any conſiderable increaſe of 1 commerce, 


tillery. een Fe ae 

This city, which 1s a free port under the ſtate, bas à mayor, att 
corder, and aldermen, who hold a commerci caurt, when the matter 
in controverſy is between foreigners and forgigners, or between fn 
reigners and citizens. The land of Burlington was laid out, and the 
firit ſettlements made, as early as 1677, In 1682, the iſland of Mity 
nicunk, or Free School Iſland, was given for the yſe of the iſland a 


Burlington; the yearly profits ariſing from which are appropiated in 
the education of poor children, 8 
Perth Amboy city took its name from James Drummond, earl d 
Perth; and Ambo, the Indian word for point, and ſtands on a beg 
of land included between Raritan River and Arthur Kull Sound. | 
ſituation. is high and healthy. It lies open to Sandy Hook, and bu 
one of the beſt harbours on the continent. Veſſels from ſea may ent 
it in one tide, in almoſt any weather. Great efforts have been mit 
and legiſlative encouragements offered, to render it à place of trat 
but without ſucceſs. This town was eaxly incorporated with city n 
vileges, and continued to ſend two members to the general aflem\W:.. 
until the revolution. Until this event, it was the capital of LA 


* 
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de WY ferſey ; and the legiſlature and ſupreme court uſed to fit here and at 
he Burlington alternatelyx. pcs | 3 
of Brunſwick. This city was incorporated in 1784, and is ſituated on 
eh the ſouth-weſt fide of Raritan River, over which a ſine bridge has 
en. lately been built, twelve miles above Amboy. It contains feveral 
“dbundred houſes, and upwards of 2000 inhabitants, one half of when 
« are Dutch. Its fituation is low and unpleaſant, being on the bank of 
ent, a river, and under à high hill which riſes back of the town, The ice, 
a at the breaking up of the river in winter, frequently lodges on the 
gh ſhallow fording place, juſt oppoſite the town, and forms a tempotary 
nei dam, which occaſions the water to riſe, many feet above its uſual height, 
and ſometimes to overflow the lower floors of thoſe houfes which are 
ww rot guarded againft this ineonvenience, by having their foundations 
lan elevated. The ſtreets are taiſed and paved with ſtone. The water in 
the ſprings and wells is generally bad. The inhabitants poſſeſs a taſte 
be, for improvement, and are beginning to build on the hill above the town, 
nd which is very pleaſant, and commands a pretty proſpect. The citizens 
and, have a conſiderable inland trade, and feveral fmall veſſels belonging to 
ny the port, | 
1 Princetown is a pleafant village, containing near 90 houſes, 54 miles 
an from New York, and 42 from Philadelphia. Its public buildings are 


nd þ large college edifice of ftone, and a Preſbyterian church built of 
brick. The fituation of this village is remarkably healthy. 

Elizabethtown is 15 miles from New York. Its ſituation is pleaſant, 
and its foil equal in fertility to any in the ſtate; In the compact part of 
the town, there are upwards of 150 houſes. The public buildings are 
a very neat Preſbyterian brick chutch, lately built; an Epiſcopal 
thurch, alſo of brick, and an academy. This borough, which is one 
bf the oldeſt towns in the Rate, was purchaſed of the Indians as early 
4 1664, and was ſettled ſoon after, | 

Newark is ſeven miles from New Vork. It is 4 handſome, flouriſh- 
ng town, about the ſize of Elizabethtown, and has two Preſbyterian 
thurches, one of which is of ſtone, ſupplied from the quarries in this 
on, and is the largeſt and moſt elegant building in the ſtate. Beſides 
theſe, there is an Epiſcopal church, a court-houſe, a gaol, and an aca- 
lemy, This town is celebrated for the excellence of its cyder, and is 
be ſeat of the largeſt ſhoe manufactory in the ſtate. 
CoxsrrroTION, —The government of this ftate, agreeably to their 
nſtitution, is "veſted in a governor, legiſlative council, and general 
llembly, The governor is choſen „ . by the council and aſſem- 
ly jointly, and is ſtyled, Governor and commander in chief in and 
er the ſtate of New Jerſey, and the territories thereunto belonging, 
tancellor and ordinary in the fame.” The legiſlative council is com- 
led of one member from each county, choſen annually by the people. 
They muſt be worth one thouſand pounds in real and perſonal eſtate 
thin the county, and have been Leholders and inhabitants of the 
unties they repreſent for one year. The general aſſembly is compoſed 
three members from each county choſen as above; each of them 
uit be worth five hundred pounds in real and perſonal eftate within 
le county, and have been frecholders and inhabitants as above. Each | 
Nt theſe, on taking his ſeat in the legiſlature, muft ſwear “ that he 
not affent to any law, vote or * which ſhall appear to 
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him injurjous to the public Ifare of the ſtate, or that; ſhall annul 6 
repeal that part of the conſtitution which eſtabliſhes annual eleQiong 
nor that part reſpecting trial by jury, nor that part which ſecures liber 
ty of conſcience.” WS e Moth ad | 
The governor fits in, and preſides over the legiſlative council, 0 
has a caſting vote in their debates. His privy or executive council i 
* of any three members of the legiſlative council; and the 
vernor and any ſeven members of the council are a court of appeal 
in the laſt reſort, as to points of law in civil caſes, and poſleſs a power 
of pardoning criminals in all caſes whatſoever. The council chogk 
one of their members to be vice preſident, who, when the governory 
abſent from the ſtate, poſſeſſes the ſupreme executive power. The 
council may originate any bills, excepting preparing and altering ay 
money bill, which is the ſole prerogative of the aſſembly. In ery 
other reſpe& their powers are equal. Every bill is read three ting 
in each houſe. None of the judges of the ſupreme court, or othe 
courts, ſheriffs, or any perſon poſſeſſed of any poſt of profit under the 
governorz except juſtices of the peace, is entitled to a ſeat in the 
aſſembly. | | 
. Cours or Jus vic, Laws, &c.— The courts of juſtice in this e 
are, firſt, juſtices courts. A competent number of perſons are er 
pointed in each county by the council and aſſembly, in joint meeting in 
who are called juſtices of the peace, and continue in office five yen 
who, beſides being juſtices of the peace, eably to the Engliſh lun 
are authoriſed to hold courts for the trial hy ns 1 under twelve pounds, 
From this court, perſons aggrieved, may appeal to the quarter ſeſſan 
Secondly, courts of quarter ſeſſions of the peace, are held quarterly 
every county, by at leaſt three of the juſtices. This court takes cop 
nizance of breaches of the peace, and is generally regulated by the nia 
of the Engliſh law. 1 855 
Thirdly, courts of common pleas, which are held quarterly, by 
judges appointed for that purpoſe, in the ſame manner as the juſtice 


of the peace, and who are commonly of their number, and hold en 
commiſſions five years, This court may be held by a-ſingle judge, u E 
as cognizance of demands to any amount, and is conſtructed on, ure 
governed by the principles of the Engliſh laws. | Puk 
Fourthly, ſupreme courts, which are held four times in a yeat, 0” 2 
Trenton, by three judges appointed for that purpoſe, who hold dea 
offices three years, but one judge only is neceſſary to the holding WP ot 
this court. This court has cognizance of all actions, both civil ap": 
criminal throughout the ſtate, having the united authority of the cou 
of king's Uk common pleas and exchequer in England. The cowl vir 


of oyer and terminer and ni privs, commonly held once a year ns, : 
each county, for the trial of cauſes ariſing in the county, and brouy te 
to iſſue in the ſupreme court; are properly branches of this court, ent 
are held by one of the judges of it, except that in the courts of of 
and terminer, ſome of the gentlemen of = county are always adde 
in the commiſſion as aſſiſtants to the judge; but they cannot hold f 
court without him. 4 | pe; 
_ Fifthly, orphans courts, lately eſtabliſhed by act of afſembly, ue 
held by the judges of the court of common pleas, ex offciis, and h » 
cognizance of all matters relating to wills, adminiſtrations, &c. m 


| Sixthly, court of chancery, held by the governor e Mio, always 
pen; It is a court of law and equity, founded on the ſame principles, 
and governed by the ſame rules as the court of chancery in England. 
Seventhly, high court of errors and appeals, compoſed-of the go- 
ernor, and ſeven of the council, and is a court of appeals in the laſt 
eſort, in all caſes of law. | | 2h 


* 
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be To all the above different courts, it would naturally be ſuppoſed 
ak at a hive of attorneys would be indiſpenſibly neceſſary, in order to 
Fer onduct all the various buſineſs that ſhould chance to come before 
ok dem. But the caſe is not ſo, there being in this flate a very mode- 
F te proportion of that claſs of men, to what appearances hold out for 


dem to do; and it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who already fall under 
is denomination are, perhaps, not ſo much reſpected as what they 
ught to be, The attorneys in this ſtate are in general men of abili- 
jes, the qualifications neceſſary for their admiſſion being peculiarly nice 
d critical, Certain years of an indenture muſt. be ſerved, college 
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the Jafſes gone through, private and public examinations undergone, and 
the haracter aſcertained before entry. Many of the inhabitants of this 

ate, however, like thoſe of too many others, think (becauſe perhaps 
ey are inſtrumen- in obliging them to pay their debts) that the law- 
een know too much. But their knowledge will certainly not injure the 
ting mocent, and thoſe who will let them alone. Experience has verified 
years bis obſervation in the county of Cape May. A few years ago, no 


yer lived within 60 miles of the ſeat of government in that county, 
dun nd it was ſeldom that they attended their courts, | 
{ſions All the Engliſh laws which had been practiſed upon in this ſtate, and 
ehn hich are not repugnant to revolution principles, were adopted by the 
5 c oaſtitution, and very few alterations of conſequence have ſince been 
e ils Wade, except in the deſcent of the real eſtates, which inſtead of deſ- 
nding to the eldeſt ſon, agreeable to the old feudal ſyſtem, as for- 
jerly, are now divided, where there is no will, two ſhares to each ſon, 
d one ſhare to each daughter; 1,e. the ſons have double the danghters 
ortions, but all the ſons have equal portions and all the daughters. 
ge, u Hiroxy.—New Jerſey is part of that vaſt tract of land, which, as 
on, u ready obſerved, was given by King Charles II. to his brother, James, 
Puke of Vork; he ſold it, for a valuable conſideration, to Lord Berk- 


peut, A and Sir George Carteret, (from whom it received its preſent name, 
1d use Sir George had eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey) and they again 
ding others, who in the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the powers of 


ii u ernment to Queen Anne, which ſhe accepted; after which it became 
ie cou yal government. | 
vince this period, New Jerſey has continued upon a good underſtand- 
5 and, under a uniform government. It is conveniently fituated 
tween two of the largeſt commercial towns in America, and conſe- 
17 i = muſt poſſeſs fingular advantages in trade as well as in other 
s ot Of 8. F 
ys ale his tate was the ſeat of war for ſeveral years during the late con- 
hold WR" vith Great Britain and America. Her loſſes, both of men and 
Perty, in proportion to the population and wealth of the ſtate, was 
aby, er than that of any of the other ſtates. When General Waſhing- 
and. h as retreating through the Jerſeys, almoſt forſaken by all others, 
TH "militia were at all times obedient to his orders; and, for a conſiderable 


ut coppoled the ſtrength of hisa rmy. There is hardly a towu in the 
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ſtate that lay in the — of the Britiſh army, that Wis not tenden 
Sgnal by ſome enterpriſe or exploit. At Trenton the Britiſh received 
k. which for the time ſeemed to turn the tide of the war. At Prints 
ton, the ſeat of the muſes, they received another, which, united, oblige 
them to retire. In ſhort, the many military achievements perform 
by the Jerſey ſoldiers, give this ſtate one of the firft ranks among he 
ſiſters in a military view, and entitle her to « ſhare'of praiſe in the laters 
volution, that bears no proportion to her fire. New Jerſey hay 
good diſciplined militia, a 2 code of laws, impartial courts of juſtics 
and, above all, poſſeſſes a good underſtanding within herſelf, all which 
circumſtances, when added to other internal bleffings, cannot fail g 
affording a favourable opinion of this ſtate, and of ſhewing that Pros 
dence is leading it with diſtinguiſhed marks of proteQtion and favone, 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


e Of StTuaTION axD ExTEnT. » 
Len * | Wi. 16hgitud 4 
2 Fo? 2vE. and 5 W. longitude. 1. 
Hrendth I 96 ee } 399 43“ and 450 N. hb an 
BouxpaaiEs.— Bounded eaſt, by Delaware River, which divides i 
from New Jerſey ; north, by New York and Lake Erie; nortb- ch 
Ya part of Lake Erie, where there is a good port; weſt, by th 
North-weſtern Territory, and @ part of Virginia; ſouth, by a pat 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. The tate lies in the form d 
parallelogram, and contains in the north-weſt corner of it, bas 
292,000 acres, which was lately purchaſed of congreſs by this ſlate, 
. Divis108s, &c.— The ſtate of Pennſylvania is divided into and ct 
tains 21 counties, which, with their ſituations, are as follows: 


+ Counties. Chief Towns, | Situations. 
Philadelphia Philadelphia On Delaware Rivet 7 
Cheſter Weſt Cheſter On Delaware River 
Delaware Cheſter On Delaware Rive: WW © 
Bucks NE; Newtown On Delaware River , 
Montgomery Norriſton On Schuylkill Rive BP 
Lancafter . Lancafter On Suſquehannak Kine 7 
Dauphin Harriſburg On Sufquehannah Nie 11 
AA Reading On Schuylkill Rive! g 
Northampton Eaſton On Delaware River p 
Luzerne Wilkſburg On Suſquehannah Rive C 
Yark Vork On Suſquehannab N f 
Cumberland .-. * Carkſle On Suſquehannab N 
Northumberland - Sunbury - On W. branch ul” 
Franklin Chamberſton * On Suſquehannah km 5 
Bedford Bedford | On Juniata River 
Huntingdon Huntingdon On Juniata River Th, 
Mifflin pings Lewiſburg | On Juniata River 0 : 
Weſtmoreland Greenſburg On Allegany River Wl 
Fayette Union On Monon 
Waſhington Wathington 8. W. corner ſtate 


Allegany | Pittſburg On Allegany River 
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Rivens, Canals, &c.—There are fix conſiderable; rivers which, 
with their numerous branches, peninſulate the whole ſtate, viz. The 
Delaware, Schuylkill, Suſquehanuah, . Youghiogeny, Monongahela, 
and Allegany. The bay and river Delaware are navigable from the 
ſea up to the great or lower falls at Trenton, 155 miles; and are ac- 
ommodated with a light-houſe, on Cape Henlopen, and with buoys 
and piers for the direction and ſafety of ſhips. The diſtance of Phila- 
delphia from the ſea, is about 60 miles acroſs the land in a ſouth-eaſt 
ourſe, to New Jerſey coaſt ; and 120 miles by the ſhip channel of the 
Delaware. So far it is navigable for a 74 gun ſhip. Sloops go 35 
miles farther, to Trenton Falls. The river is navigable for boats that 
arry eight or nine tons, an hundred miles farther, and for Indian 
200es, except ſeveral ſmall falls or portages, 150 miles. At Eafton, 
t receives the Lehigh from the weſt, which is navigable 30 miles. The. 
ide ſets up as high as Trenton Falls, and at Philadelphia riſes gene- 
rally about five or fix feet. A north-eaſt and eaſt wind raiſes it higher. 
Between Cape Henlopen and Cape May, is the entrance into the 
Delaware Bay, The entrance into the river is 20 miles farther up, at 
Bombay Hook, where the river is four or five miles wide, From 
Bombay Hook to Reedy Iſland is 20 miles. This iſland is the rendez- 
ous of outward bound ſhips in autumn and ſpring, when waiting for a 
wourable wind. The courſe from this to the fa is ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, 
that a north-weſt wind, which is the prevailing wind in theſe ſeaſons, 
$ fair for veſſels to put out to ſea. This river is generally frozen one 
r two months in the year at Philadelphia, which tor the time prevents 
vigation, but veſſels may, at all ſeaſons, make a ſecure harbour at 
Port Penn, at Reedy Ifland, where piers have been erected by the 
ate, Veſſels are generally from 12 to 24 hours in aſcending this 
wtiful river to Philadelphia; the navigation, however, is ſafe, and 
| the milder ſeaſons, eſpecially in the ſummer, is indeſcribably pleaſant, 
From Cheſter to Philadelphia, 20 miles by water and 15 by land, 
ie channel of the river is narrowed by iſlands of marſh, which are 
enerally banked and turned into rich and valuable meadows. 
Billingſport, 12 miles below Philadelpbia, on the Jerſey ſhore, was 
ited in the late war for the defence of the channel. Oppoſite this 
Int, ſeveral large frames of timber, headed with iron ſpikes, called 
voux*de fries, were ſunk to prevent the enemy's ſhips from paſſ- 
„ but which, fince the peace, have been removed. * bo 
The Schuylkill riſes north-weſt of the Kittatinny mountains, through 
lich it paſſes, inta a fine champaign country, and runs, from ite 
ce, upwards of 120 miles in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and paſſing 
wugh the limits of the city of Philadelphia, falls into the Delaware 
polite Mud Iſland, fix or ſeven miles below the city. It is naviga- 
| irom above Reading, 85 or 90 miles to its mouth, by the canal at 
oiſtown, which paſles by the falls, and. alſo forms a communication 
th the Delaware above the city. There are four floating bridges 
dun acroſs it, made of logs faſtened together, and lying upon the 
er, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. J | 
The north-eaſt branch of the Suſquehannah River riſes in lakes Ot- 
Þ and Otego, in the ſtate of New York, and runs in ſuch a winding 
ie as to croſs the boundary line between New Vork and Penuſyl- 
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vania three times. It receives Tyoga River, one of its pringuu 
| lin 


&ranches, in latitude 41% 5%, three miles ſouth of the bou 
The Suſquehannah Branch is navigable for batteaux to its ſource, which 
to Mohawk River, is 20 miles. The Tyoga Branch is navipl 
miles, for batteaux; and its ſource is but à few miles from the Ch 
neſſee, which empties into Lake Ontario. From Tyoga Point, th 
river proceeds ſouth-eaſt to Wyoming, without any obſtruction by 
and then ſouth-eaſt, over Wyoming Falls, till at Sunbury, in aboy 
latitude 419, it meets the weſt bench of Suſquehannah, which is nai 
gable 90 miles from its mouth, and ſome of the branches of it in 
navigable 5o miles, and approach very near ſome of the ſmaller bus 
ches of the Allegany River. This noble river is paſſable to Middletay 
below Harris? Ferry, with beats, carrying ſeveral hundred 
and with rafts of boards, &c. from the ſtate of New York, as well z 
down the Tyoga, and Juniata branches, ſeveral hundred miles, in the 
different windings, but it is attended with difficulty and danger on 2 
count of the numerous falls below Migdletown. About 15 miles abow 
Harriſburg it receives the Juniata, from the north-weſt, proceediy 
from the Allegany mountains, and flowing through a mountaino 
broken, yet a good country, capable of cultivation. This river im 
vigable, 120 miles from its mouth. Er 
The Swetara, which falls into the Suſquehannah from the nortl-eah 
is navigable 15 miles. RF 
From Swetara to the Tulpehoken branch of Schuylkill, a canalaf 
dock navigation is completing, which leads through the Schuylkill 
Philadelphia. This will open a paſſage to Philadelphia from the | 
niata, the Tyoga, and the eaſt and weſt branches of the Suſquehannh 
which water at leaſt 15, ooo, ooo of acres. From this junction, the g& 
neral courſe of the Suſquehannah is about ſouth-eaſt, until it falls ins 
the head of Cheſapeak Bay at Havre de Grace. It ts above a mil 
wide at its mouth, and is navigable for ſea veſſels but about five mila 
on account of its rapids. The banks of this river are very romant 
particularly where it paſſes 2 the mountains. This paſſage uu 
every appearance of having been forced through by the preſſure of ti 
water, or of huving been burſt open by ſome operation in nature. 
The ſeveral branches of the Voughiogeny River riſe on the welt 
of the Allegany mountains. After running à ſhort "diſtance, they unit 
and form a large beautiful river, which, in paſſing ſome of the md 
weſtern ridges of the mountains, precipitates itſelf over a level led 
of rocks, lying nearly at right angles to the courſe of the river. Thek 
falls, called the Ohiopyle Falls, are about 20 feet in perpendicul 
Height. and the river is perhaps 80 yards wide. For a confiderat 
diſtance below the falls, the water is very rapid, arid boils and fot 
vehemently, occaſioning a continual miſt to riſe from it, even at n 
day, and in fair weather. The river at this place runs to the fob 
welt, and then winds round to the north-weſt, and continuing 
courſe for 30 or 40 miles, it loſes its name by uniting with the Mond 
gahela, which comes from the ſouthward, and contains, perhaps, um 
as much water. Theſe united ſtreams, ſhortly after their jun 
mingle with the waters of the Allegany at Pittſburg, and toge® 
farm the grand river Ohio. id 
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Between the ſouthern branch of the Tyoga and a branch of the Alle- 
rany, the head waters of which, are but a ſhort diſtance from each 
other, there is ſaid to be a practicable communication. Rafts of timber, 
lank, boards, and ſtaves, with other articles upon them, can be 
brought down the Delaware from the counties of Montgomery and 
Dtſego, in New York, 200 miles above the city, by the courſe of the 
ver, Some money has been expended by the government and land- 
olders in improving the navigation up towards the ſource, before the 
evolution; and there has been a ſurvey ſince made, for the purpoſe 
f proceeding in the improvement of this and the other principal rivers ' 
{ Pennſylvania, and for making communications by canals in the im- 
roved part, and by roads in the unimproved parts of the ſtate. Great 
ropreſs has already been made in theſe improvements, and the exer- 
ons for their completion are ſtill continued. The Pennſylvanians are 
nuch inclined to ſuch enterpriſes, having found great benefit from them. 
n the completion of the preſent plans, the ſtate will be as conveni- 
vtly interſected by roads as any other of its fize in the union, which 
ill greatly facilitate the ſettlement of its new lands. This ſtate is 
rely watered by the Delaware and its branches, the Schuylkill, the 
uniata, Suſquehannah and its branches, the Ohio, Allegany, Youghio- 
ny, and Monongahela,  'The Patomak and Lake Erie alſo Ford 
rolpe&s of conſiderable benefit from their navigation. Nature has 
dne much for Pennſylvania in regard to inland water carriage, which 
ſtrikingly exemplified by this Fa, that although Philadelphia and 
ake Erie are diſtant from each other above 300 miles, there is no 
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wt pubt but that the rivers of the ſtate may be ſo improved, as to reduce 
= - land carriage between them nine-tenths. In the ſame way the na- 
** zation to Pittſburg, after due improvement, may be uſed inſtead of 


ad carriage for the whole diſtance, except a few miles. By theſe 
utes it is clear, that a large proportion of the foreign articles uſed on 
te weſtern waters muſt be tranſported, and their furs, ſkins, ginſeng, 
vp, flax, pot-aſh, and other valuable commodities, brought to Phi- 
delphia. The hemp and oak-timber for the Ruſſian navy is tranſport . 
inland navigation 1200 miles, and yet hemp is ſhipped from that 
gdom on as low terms as from any other part, Ruſſia, long fince 


us of the prudent, induſtrious 


el - WH {ettlement of Pennſylvania by civilized and enlightened people, 
5 na ſtate of abſolute barblritta, and deſtitute of theſe improve- 
. Much therefore is to be expected from the continued exer- 
5 . , and ſenſible inhabitants of Pennſylva- 
"au". the way of improvement. "1 
T_ The only agony worth noticing, are, the Great Swamp, between 
wm orthampton and Luzerne counties, and Buffaloe Swamp in the north= 


lern parts of Northumberland County, near the head waters df the 


a” branch of the Suſquehannah. Theſe ſwamps, on examination and 
. Fey, are found to be bodies of farm land, thickly covered with 
_- ch and fugar maple. One remark may be here made, and that 


tlat in all the back country waters of this ſtate, even in thoſe high 


— — in the mountains, marine petrifactions are found in great abun- 
* ie, WP , | a ; ' | 
105" "IM Face or THz Country, Sor, Natuxat ApvanTaces, &c.—The 


e of the country, air, ſoil, and produce, do not materially differ 
m thoſe of New York, Whatever difference there is, however, it 
| Ii | 


* 
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is in favour of this province. The air is feet and clear, The wil. 
ters continue from December till March, and are fo extr cold 
and ſevere, that the River Delaware, though very broad, is often fr. 
zen over. A conſiderable proportion of this ſtate may be calles 
mountainous particularly the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Cum. 
berland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, and part of Backs, and Nor. 
ampton, through which paſs, under various names, the numero | 
ridges and ſpurs, which collectively form what is called, for the ſake of 
connection, the Great Range of Allegany Mountains. The Principa 
ridges in: this range, in Pennſylvania, are the Kittatinny, or Blu 
Mountains, which paſs north of Nazareth, in Northampton County 
and purſue a ſouth-weſt courſe, acroſs the Lehigh, through Dauphin 
County, juft above Harriſburg, thence on the welt fide of the Sulque. 
hannah, through Cumberland and Franklin counties. Back of theſz 
and nearly parallel with them, are Peters, Tuſcarora, and Neſcopel 
mountains, on the eaſt of the Suſquehannah ; and on the weſt, Share- ; 
man's hills, Sideling hills, Ragged, Great Warriors, Evits, and Wil WM © 
mountains ; then the Great Allegany Ridge, which being the 
ves its name to the whole range; weſt of this are the Cheſnut Ri ger 4 
tween the Juniata and the weſt branch of the Suſquehannah, w WW ;. 
Jacks, Tuſſys, Nittiny, and Bald Eagle mountains. The vales be 
tween theſe mountains are generally of a rich, black ſoil, ſuited to the 
various kinds of grains and graſs. Some of the mountains will adnit 
of cultivation almoſt to their tops. The other parts of the ſtate ar 
generally level, or agreeably variegated with hills and valleys. a 
The ſoil of Pennſylvania is of various kinds, having in ſome pam 
barren, a great proportion of good, and no inconfiderable part of we | 
good land. Perhaps the proportion of firſt rate land is not greater nil... 
any of the ather ſtates. The richeſt part of the ſtate that is ſettled e 
Lancaſter County, and the valley through Cumberland, York, i be 
Franklin, The richeſt that is unſettled, is between Allegany River Jec 
and Lake Erie, in the north-weſt corner of the ſtate, and in the cou ttt 
try on the heads of the eaſtern branches of the Allegany. 9 
In general, the ſoil is more fit for ng than for.graſs. The turfol 1 
unimproved grounds is not equal to that in the northern ſtates. Du... 
the borders of ſtreams and rivulets are good meadow grounds. Thea) . 
abound throughout the ſtate. They have alſo a great number of falls lle, 
ſuitable for every kind of mill - works. d 
Pennſylvania includes the greater part of the kinds of trees, ie 
and plants, that grow within the United States, as it has a central fury 
ation, and conſiderable extent with hills and valleys, Oaks, of fe * 
ſpecies, form the bulk of the woods. Hickory and walnut make 
greater proportion than in the northern ſtates. Saſſafras, mulberr 
tulip, and other trees, are frequent, and grow to perfection. 
o Gra es of ſeveral forts are common: the late kind, when melloue 
by froſt, make, with the addition of ſugar, good wine, The whit 
pine and white cedat grow well in ſome parts. Red cedars, of tal 
rable ſize, are not rare on high grounds, Elms and linds are not be 
ſo ſtately as farther north. The ſugar maple is plenty in the welt 
and northern parts of the ſtate, and yields a confiderable ſupply * 
lugar for the uſe of the inhabitants. 1 
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Iron ore is diftributed in conſiderable quantities through the ſtate : 
copper, lead, and allum appear in ſome places. Limeſtone quarries 
2 found in many parts, and alſo ſeveral kinds of marble; as light, 
ſpeckled, blueiſh, and water-coloured. They are uſed for — 
pieces, tables, ſteps in buildings, and tomb-ftones, Mill-ſtones, of a 
coarſe grain, are hewn in Bucks County, In the middle and weſtern 
country is abundance of coal. In the vicinity of Wyoming, on the 
Suſquehannah, is a bed of the open, burning kind, which gives a great 
beat. On the head waters of Schuylkill and Lehigh are ſome conſi- 
derable bodies; and at the head of the weſtern branch of Suſquehan- 
nah is an extenſive bed, which ſtretches over the country ſouth-weſt- 
wardly, ſo as to be found in the greateſt plenty about Pittſburg. | 

Wild turkeys, which formerly abounded, are now ſcarcely ever ſeen 
in the old ſettlements z but in the new, there are large flocks, Par- 
ridges are yet numerous, though the late hard winters have deſtroyed 
many. Pheaſants are become dear. Grouſe are found only in ſome 
diſtricts, Great numbers of pigeons come from the north in the cold 
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geeſe are found on the rivers. Pennfylvania has a great number of 
finging birds, as many migrate to it from north and fouth, in certain 
ſeaſons. 
Trouts are common in the rivulets ; and, in the eaſtern rivers, the 
principal fiſh are, rock and ſheep's-head, with ſhad and herring, which, 
dnt BS» the ſpring, come up from the ſea in great ſhoals. Theſe are not 
found in the weftern waters, which are ſaid to have their own valuable 
kinds, eſpecially a ſpecies of cat-fiſh, of a large ſize. Yellow perch 
ad pike are allo found in them much larger and more numerous, 
Uſeful quadrupedes, in the new diſtricts, are, deer, in great numbers, 
heavers, otters, racoans, and martins. ' Buffaloes rarely croſs the Ohio, 
and elks but ſeldom advance from the north. Panthers, wild-cats, 
beatz, foxes, and wolves are not rare: the laſt do moſt miſchief, ef- 
pectally in tlie winter; but the fur of all is valuable. In the thick 
kitletnents, rabbits and ſquirrels are frequent; alſo minks and muſk- 
ts in marſhes ; opoſſums and ground-hogs are rate. | 
The ſouth fide of Pennſylvania is the beſt ſettled land throughout, 
omng entirely to the circumiſtance,of the weſtern road having been run 


ding ſettlers from this old channel into the unſettled parts of the 
ſlate, the government and landed -intereſt of Pennſylvania bave been 
ery buſy in making convenient roads. Theſe exertions have been 
toned with great fucceſs, and the advantages already derived from 
ke number of good roads, in almoſt every part of this ſtate, bas deſer- 


ie other ſtates. | 
AcaicoLTuks, Manuractuaes, and Commexce,—Wheat, the prif. 
pu and moſt valuable grain of cultivation, is the ſtaple of Pennſyl- 
i. The Heſſian fly, however, has, in this ſtate, as well as much 
ater north-eaſt and ſouth, cauſed great damage to it for ſeveral years 
ſit, Indian corn is the next in value, and attains full maturity, except 
ache mountainous tracts, where the early September froſts are more 
uno and ſevere. Buck-wheat is frequently ſomewhat injured by 
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by the armies, prior to 1762, through the towus of Lancaſter, Car- 
lile, and Bedford, and thence to Pittſburg. For the purpoſe of per- 


jelly given Pennſylvania that degree of adyancement beyond any of 


ſeaſons. In ſpring and autumn, ſeveral kinds of ducks, and ſome wild 
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theſe and by the preceding heats in Auguſt 3 but yields, neverth 
. confiderable crop throughout the country. Rye has of late been mög 
cultivated, and a great proportion of it is, in the weſtern parts, diſſille 
into whiſky, Crops of barley will increaſe with the progreſſive uſe g 
beer. Oats are raiſed ſufficient for demand. Spelts are cultivated by th 
Gerr2ans, chiefly as food for horſes. Potatoes are plenty. Turniy 
cabbage, parſnips, carrots, and the ſmall oval pea, are common: th 
Bermudian potatoe thrives in a looſe mould, | 
The culture of meadows is a conſiderable object: the marſhes @ 
rivers are firſt banked, drained, ploughed, and harrowed, and tha 
ſown. Trials of artificial graffes are yet rare. The ſummer is 
enough for two mowings, and even three in rich ground; but in & 
ſeaſons, the laſt yields little. On farms that have ſprings or ſtrea 
dairies are built over them fo as to place the milk-veſſels in the water: 
without ſuch convenience, the heat is prejudicial. Unimproved wo. 
lands are ſuitable for the rearing of cattle, Grazing is moſt profitahl 
on extenſive low lands, | e LAG" e 
Horſes are raiſed here with that attention which the nature of tht 
noble animal requires. The beſt for teams are bred in Lancaſter 
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and elegant ſaddle and carriage horſes have more or leſs. of the blo 
of ſtallions imported from England. = 

The number of ſheep is conſiderable in the improved country. Hog 
exceed home-conſumption : the woods of oak and beech afford a gr 
part of their food. Mules and affes are yet very rare. Poultry abomk 
and turkeys are in this ſtate very cheap. Flax has a portion of groml 
on moſt farms, and the culture of hemp is increaſing in the fertile inlud 
counties. Hop-yards are yet inconſiderable. Bees receive pretty gal 
attention, %%% ĩ OWED ĩ TE. Es ARTIST. 

In the old ſettlements, all kinds of north European fruits are cot 
mon; though choice of varieties and attentive cultivation are rt, 
Late froſts in the ſpring often cauſe great damage, but the warm aut 
Tipens the lateſt ſorts. Theſe are alſo better than the early kind 
which are liable to flatneſs and ſpecks, eſpecially when the ſeaſon 1 
hot and wet. Catterpillars and worms, likewiſe greatly * 
orchards. Plums are infeſted by a fly, whoſe ſting makes them {hn 
and fall unripe. The Italian mulberry-tree thrives well: but, as jt 
filk worms are merely a curioſity in this ſtate, *' SA 
Improved farms in the country-towns have gardens, in which e. 
mon vegetables, ſmall fruits, and ſome flowers are cultivated, but « 
namental planting. and gardening is yet admired by few. The gene 
ſtyle of architecture in this ſtate is neat and ſolid. - Stone buildmgst 
moſt common in the old ſettlements; log and frame-houſes in the ne# 
the latter are naturally of the rough Find, uſual in, infant impron 
ments. Towns have conſiderable proportion of brick houſes; | 
Philadelphia they make four-fifths. Shingles cover the roofs ; tha 
of white-cedar are preferred when they can be obtained. White cd 
cheſnut, and cedar' make the beſt wood fences. Stones are not ons 
employed in fencing, even where they abound, and where wood 
valuable. g 97 81 Me; 1 | 
Neceſſary tradeſmen and mechanics, viz. ſhoemakers, tailors, 
vers, carpenters, joiners, maſons, coopers, ſmiths, cartwrights, tune 


and {add}ers are ſettled on ſmall farms or lots throughout the impron 
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country ; ſeveral are alſo ſettled in villages; but this mode is more 


N cuſtomary in the thickly peopled parts, which cannot ſupport many of 
lef a fort, Manufacturers, for whom there is leſs demand, dwell chiefly 
q in the towns, as cabinet-makers, ſmiths, tinners, potters, hatters, dyers, 
the rope-makers, nailors, brewers, diſtillers, &c. although many of theſe 
ip trades-people are ſcattered through the country. 
th In the midland counties, many uſeful manufaQures have reſulted 
from a flouriſhing agriculture, and fince their birth, have added to the 
0 proſperity of the cultivators. Lancaſter, which is the largeſt inland 
then town in the United States, is 58 miles from a ſea-port, and 10 from 
Jon any practiſed boat-navigation. The number of families here is great, 
&y and moſt of the inhabitants apply and employ themſelves towards the 
ans different manufactures of hatts, ſadlery, printing, breweries, ſmith- 
ad works, clock and watch making. Beſides theſe, there are within a 
7000. few miles from the town, a number of furnaces, forges, rolling and 
tabl ſitting-mills, grain-mills, ſaw-mills, fulling-mills, oil-mills, hemp- 
mills, boring and grinding-mills for gun barrels, and ſeveral tanneries, 
nell of which engage an equal proportion and attention of the inhabi- 
unty, tants. 5 


A new article is likely to be added to the liſt of productions in this 
ſtate, which is a wholeſome and well taſted maple ſugar, made from the 
ap of the maple tree, which abounds in this ſtate, 

[ron-works are of long ſtanding, and their products increaſe in quan- 
tity, and improve in quality. The ſlitting and rolling-mills are ſaid to 
cut and roll 1 500 tons per annum. Among the fabricated articles are 
great numbers of ſtoves, both open and cloſe, the uſe of which con- 
ſtantly increaſes 3 tongs, ſhovels, and irons ; pots, kettles, ovens, pans, 
laddles; plough-irons, ſpades, hoes ; ſheet-iron, hoops ; iron and ſteel 
work for — and working carriages; nails, bolts, ſpikes; vari- 
ous pieces for ſhips, mills, and buildings; cannon, balls, and ſome 
muſkets; ſcythes, ſickles, axes, . ſome ſaws and planes, 
mth other tools. e 
Manufactures of leather, ſkins, and fur, are very extenſive and 
good. Shoes and boots, ſaddles and bridles, houſings, holſters, ſaddle- 
dags, portmanteaus, whips, harneſs and leather materials for carriages, 

re made, not only for home-uſe, but for exportation. Deerſkin 
breeches, drawers, and mens gloves, anſwer full demand. Trunks 
overed with ſeal, deer, and other ſkins; with ſlings, belts, cartouch- 
boxes, and ſcabbards, are, of late, conſiderable articles. Hatting is a 
bulineſs long eſtabliſhed, though at preſent under ſome difficulty, from a 
ſarcity of the fine northern furs. Muffs, tippets, linings, &c. are 
onſiderable articles of demand. 

The moſt remarkable trades employed on materials of wood, are 
abinet- making, houſe-carpentry, coach - making, and ſhip- building. 
Tables, chairs, ſofas, bureaux, and all ſorts of houſehold furniture, are 
made to any demand, neat and elegant: walnut, maple, and wild 
berry. wood are the beſt native materials: mahogany is imported, and 
generally uſed by the wealthier people, eſpecially in towns. Commo- 
"ous charivts, phaetons, and chaiſes, are conſtructed for domeſtic and 
reton uſe ; particularly in Philadelphia, and the adjacent boroughs. 
de ward carpentry-work, on private and public buildings, is, in 
eral, well finiſhed, The port * Philadelphia is highly eſtimated 
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For its naval architecture. Maſts, ſpars, timber, and plauk, from aj 
the country up and down the Delaware, are conſtantly for ſale in h 
market. The mulberry of the Cheſapeak, and the live oak aud ty 
cedar of the Carolinas and Georgia, are ſo abundant, that moſt of tþ 
veſſels are built of them. „ 
Papers, of moſt kinds, form a beneficial branch of trade. Them 
2 great many mills of this manufacture, and the papers fabricated, ue | 
writing and printing paper, of various qualities, except the lay 
and moſt coſtly, ſheathmg and wrapping-paper, paſte-boards, car 
and ſome paper-hangings. Gun-powder is become a great artich, u 
ſeveral mills have been lately erected for its making. | 
Manufactories in ſtone, clay, and foſſils, are bricks, and the differay 
kinds of marble; common earthern- ware, grindſtones, and. million 
of an inferior fort. Glaſs-works are rather backward, but pot ut 
pearl-aſhes make a good progreſs. Tin-wares are well executed in 
various domeſtic utenſils, &c. Copper is manufactured for diſlillen 
| brewers, ſugar-refiners, and other purpoſes. Braſs is wrought forth 
Furniture of houſes and cazriages, cabin ſtoves, and various influent 
Pewter ſuits for diſtillers worms, plates, baſons, &c. Silver 
in ſpoons and tea-table articles, is very common, alſo buckles and othe 
ſmall articles. Gold and ornamental toys are yet of fmall accout 
Watches are moſtly imported; thoſe made here, are conſtructed in n 
From foreign materials. Sugar refineries, and diſtilleries of molaſſes, ud 
various preparations of tobacco, employ many hands. Lead is works 
into ball and ſhot, ſheets, and door and window weights, &c. add 
Philadelphia there has been lately eſtabliſhed a foundery for mak 
types for printing. This concern was carried on to ſome extent, al 
ſurely not with great profit, for, notwithſtanding lead being got fra 
the mines in Pennſylvania, as well as from the famous lead mines a 
James River, Virginia, yet the proprietors muſt labour under a ve 
great diſadvantage from the high wages they pay their workmes 
which is, in general, triple, and, in ſome inſtances, four times what's 
given in Europe. But this is not the only difficulty attending infat 
manufactures in this country, for in fact the natural conſequence i 
that fo ſoon as theſe very workmen who are thus exorbitant ly hid 
find themſelves enabled, they immediately deſert the manufaclum 
employment, retire into the back ſettlements, and there purchaſe lad 
where they can derive the fulleſt and ſureſt return of their money 
Thus the manufacturer is forſaken, his work in a manner ſtopt for tt 
time, and is obliged to engage other hands, and theſe almoſt at n 
price. This, however, may ſerve to illuſtrate the uncertainty, and Ws 
great many diſadyantages that inſeparably attend the eſtabliſhing u. 
nufactures in America. SEG WV. 
The other particular manufaQures of Pennſylvania have greatly 
proved of late years and ſtil increaſe. But with regard to the moi 
important and valuable manufactories of woollen, cotton, and linen 
is preſumed enough has already been ſaid on that head, to convince 
intelligent reader, that .not only this, but the whole of the Unite 
States, muſt for years to come remain dependent upon Great Britan. 
The commerce of Pennſylvania with the eaſtern and ſouthern ft 
3s principally an exchange, or barter of ſtaple commodities, Whel 
flour and bar. iron are exported to New England for mhalc-ll * 
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Lone, ſpermaceti, ſeal-ſkins, mackarel, cod-fiſh, and ſalmon, Rhode 
Mand and Connecticut cheeſe ; to South Carolina and Georgia for live- 
dak, cedar, cotton, rice, and indigo; to North Carolina for tar, pitch, 
turpentine, and lumber. Much of the trade with the ſouthern ſtates 
ariſes from the ſuperiority of Pennſylvania in her manufactures and 
commerce. Great quantities of deer-ſkins, with thoſe of otters, racoons, 
foxes, muſk-rats, and beavers, are imported from the back country. 
Virginia ſends a great deal of wheat, and unmanufactured tobacco. In 
return, ſhe receives furniture, farming utenſils. equipage, ſome Eaſt 
India goods, European articles of clothing, and even Weſt India pro- 
duce ; of all theſe, more or leſs, according to the local improvement 
and ſituation. Hatts, ſaddlery, ſhoes, Windſor-chairs, carriages, 
bern ſtones, iron caſtings for domeſtic uſe, wheel-tire, ſpades, hoes,, 
nes, paper, books, tin-ware, and bruſhes, conſtitute a great propor- 
tion of the exports to the ſouthward. 
Numerous droves of lean cattle come from the weſtern parts of theſe 
ſlates, where they have a wide range, but want meadow. Virginia 
ſends of late a conſiderable deal of coal, ſome lead, and peach brandy. 
This liquor alſo comes from Maryland ; but from both in quantity 
rery ſmall, conſidering its value, and the facility of raiſing the fruit. 
The eaſtern ſhore of Maryland ſends to Philadelphia conſiderable quan- 
ities of wheat and Indian corn: from the weftern comes the kitefoot 
wbacco. This ſtate has alſo ſome trade with the ſouth of Pennſylva- 
jm", by the way of Cheſapeak Bay: ſome parts of it receive the ſame 
ommodities as Virginia, eſpecially pleaſure — 1 5 
The trade with New York depends chiefly on the fluctuation of the 
unket: American and foreign goods, of the fame kinds, are carried 
tween the two capital cities, New York and Philadelphia, as their 
rices fall and riſe. Albany peas and craw-fiſh are, however, articles 
regular demand from New York. Great part of New Jerſey and 
Delaware State have, as neighbours, much intercourſe with Pennfyl- 
mia. The firſt ſupports, in a great meaſure, the market of Philadel- 
ja, furniſhes rye-meal, much Indian corn and lumber, and ſome iron 
Noomery: the other ſends great quantities of excellent flour from the 
bills of Brandywine, lumber from the diſtrict on the bay, and fat cattle 
om the paſtures adjoinin Delaware. Many of theſe, and of thoſe 
ittened in the vicinity of Philadelphia, are brought from the ſouth : 

ad alfo from the countries on the North and Connecticut rivers, as far 
Vermont and Maſſachuſetts. \ 
The commerce of Pennſylvania, in the weſt, is by the Ohio with 
de Spaniſh, and by the lakes with the Britiſh dominions ; and both 
7s with the Indian tribes. This trade will probably be conſiderable, 
ace commercial ſtipulations are formed with thoſe powers, and peace 
concluded with the Indians. At preſent nearly the whole foreign 
mmetrce 15 carried on by the port of Philadelphia. Its diſtarce from 
de ſea, and its cloſing by ice in the winter, are to be ſure diſadvan- 
des; but the firſt is leſſened by improved piloting; the other by the 
ſtruction of the piers below, and by the occaſional thaws which 
nit veſſels to clear their way during the winter. | 
Philadelphia is, in a commercial view, the capital of all the country 
wund the Delaware. It is alſo, by its reſources, by the peculiar im- 
wements of Pennſylvania, and by its central fituation, an emporium 
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of the United States. Its market is, therefore, at all times, ſtocked wit 
 Anferican, European, and, of late, Eaſt India products. This accouny 
for the great amount of exports from Philadelphia, which, at preſent, 
are at leaſt one-fourth of the total exports of the whole United States 

The importation, both for the conſumption of Pennſylvania, and of 
the diſtricts ſupplied from Philadelphia, is very great: common a1 
fine woollen, cotton and linen cloths of Britiſh manufacture, are in. 
ported and ufed here to a great amount ; as alſo Swediſh iron, a 
Ruſſian hemp is imported; and Engliſh hardware is alſo in great demand, 

Manners AND CHARACTER, &c.— The inhabitants of Pennſylyay, 
who may be upwards of . 450,000 in number, are principally d- 
ſcendants of Engliſh, Iriſh, and Germans, with ſome Scots, Weld, 
Swedes, and a few Dutch. There are alſo many of the Iriſh and Ger 
mans, who emigrated when young or middle aged. 'The Friends a 
Epiſcopalians are chiefly of the Engliſh extraction, and compoſe abou 
one-third of the inhabitants. They live principally in the city of Ph; 
ladelphia, and in the counties of Cheſter, Philadelphia, Bucks, ag 
Montgomery. The Iriſh and deſcendants of Iriſh, are chiefly ſettled 
in the weſtern and frontier counties; a large proportion of them ar 

Preſbyterians and Roman Catholics. 3 * 8 
The Germans compoſe about one fourth of the inhabitants of Pen 
ſylvania. They are moſt numerous in the north part of the city d 
Philadelphia, and in the counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks 
Dauphin, Lancaiter, York, and Northampton; chietly in the fou 
laſt ; but are ſpreading in other parts. They conſiſt of Luther, 
who are the moſt numerous ſect, Calviniſts or Reformed Church, Ms 
ravians, Catholics, Mennoniſts, 'Tunkers or Dunkers, and Zwingfel 
ters, who are a ſpecies of Quakers, 'Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed for 
their temperance, induſtry, and economy. A | 

The Germans have uſually about a fourth of the members in the i 
ſembly ; and ſome of them have ariſen to the firſt honours in the ſlate; 
and now fill a number of the higher offices. 

Pennſylvania is indebted to the Germans for improvements in ag. 
culture; but their imperfect knowledge of the Engliſh language makes 
them deficient in literature and politics. This diſadvantage is, how: 
ever, greatly diminiſhing. A BA | 

The Baptiſts, except the Mennoniſt and Tunker-baptiſts, who at 
Germans, are chiefly the deſcendants of emigrants from Wales, ul 
are not numerous. | 1 | 

The original Swedes came in the year 1638, as a colony, under tit 
government and protection of Sweden. Their poſſeſſions extended a 
ihe weſtern ſhore of Delaware, from the capes up to the falls of Trev 
ton, 30 miles beyond the ſite of Philadelphia, and inland towards Sd 
quehannah. They had a regular, civil, and military eſtabliſhment 
which was founded on wiſe and good principles. It was earneſtly cs, 
Joined, to make fair purchaſes from the Indians, as the Juſt owners 0 
the land, and to treat them with all manner of kindnels ; to ſupport 
religion and good manners; to explore and cultivate valuable mat 
rials for agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. A few bad ct 
racters came out with the firſt emigrants : but, by a ſubſequent, edi 
perſons of that deſcription were triRly reſtrained. The {mall colo! 
was in a thriving ſtate, until the diſpute with the Dutch, who wei 
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heady eſtabliſhed in New York, and who pretended a prior claim to 
be Delaware. Unſupported by a diſtant mother- country, then involved 
\ war with five principal powers of Europe, it was conquered in the 
ear 1654, and afterwards became, with the other Dutch poſſeſſions in 
North America, part of the Britiſh dominions, Sweden has hitherto 
hed the deſcendants of the colony with miſſionaries. Their lan- 
mage is now nearly extinct. Very few Swediſh emigrants have come 
ce the firſt colony. This people have uniformly had, however, the 
baradter of probity, mildneſs, and hoſpitality ; but have been careleſs 
{their lands and intereft, r 
The character of the Pennſylvanians is naturally diverſified by diffe- 
ace of extraction, various degrees of education, and of opulence. 
he moſt leading features are induſtry, enterprize, and frugality. Ex- 
ravagance, however, is creeping into ſociety, eſpecially in the capital 
d large towns. This cauſes a greater conſumption of foreign luxu- 
es, which would perhaps be otherwiſe unknown. Emigrants, when 
lected together in neighbourhoods, retain much-of the manners of 
ir native countries; but in other caſes, they generally aſſimilate to 
je manners of the ſtate, Their enterpriſing character leads them fre- 
ently to over-trading, and produces ruinous conſequences, but theſe 
e at preſent more rare than formerly. _ | & 
Religious liberty has always been on a more reſpeQable eſtabliſhment 
Pennſylvania than in the other parts of America, However, even 
re it was imperfe& until the late revolntion; for Roman Catholics 
d [ews were excluded from a ſhare in the government. The latter 
ntinued under this difadvantage, until the new conſtitution gave them, 
| all people indiſcriminately, unlimited liberty of conſcience, with 
pacity for all civil rights and privileges. ; 
Litzxaky, HUMANE, AND OTHER SOCIETIES.—Theſe are more nume- 
5 and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania, than in any other ſtate. Their 
ſlates bens are calculated far the beſt purpoſes, and their actions are bene- 
ent, 2 - 
At Philadelphia is held the American philofophical ſociety, for pro- 
nakes ting uſeful knowledge. This ſociety was formed in 1769, by the 
ian of two other literary ſocieties that had ſubſiſted for ſome time in 
lladelphia ; and were created one body corporate and politic, with 
ho d powers, privileges, and immunities as are neceſſary for anſwering 
s, oF 12\vable purpoſes which the ſociety had originally in view, by a 
urter granted by the commonwealth of N — 2 in 1580. 
Jer we bis fociety confiſts of nearly 500 members; a large proportion of 
ded dem are foreigners of the firſt diſtinction in Europe, Formerly, mem- 
Tre p was laviſhed very profuſely ; but at preſent more diſcrimination 
ds Served. a FFF vs 
(ment. WF fociety for promoting political inquiries, was inſtituted in 1 787 ; 
ſly e allo a college of Phyficians, for the promotion of medical, 
nets OP omical, and chemical knowledge, which was incorporated by act 
fupporiiembly, March, 178 i e 
le me be Pennſylvania hofpital, is a humane inſtitution; it was firſt me- 
dad ch td in 1750, and carried into effect by means of a liberal ſubſcrip- 
it edi nd by the aſſiſtance of the aſſembly. This hoſpital is under the 
1 colooF*ion of managers, choſen annually, and is viſited every year by a 
cho wetter of the aſſembly. The accounts of - managers are ſubmitted 
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to the inſpection of the legiſlature. Six phyſicians attend gratis, by 
rotation. This hoſpital is the general receptacle of lunatics and mul 
men, and of thoſe affected with other diſorders, and unable to ſuppon 
1 Here they are humanely treated and very well proni 
for. | 
| A Philadelphia diſpenſary, for the medical relief of the poor, wy 

. eſtabliſhed in 1786, and is A by certain annual ſubſcription 
each perſon. It is under the direction of 12 managers and fix q 
cians, all of whom attend gratis. This inſtitution exhibits an apylic 
tion of ſomething like the mechanical powers, to the purpoſes of hum 
ty. The greateſt quantity of good is frequently produced this wy 
with the leaſt money. Here the poor are taken care of in their on 
houſes, and provide every thing for themſelves, except medicinez, car: 
dial drinks, &c. E Oe” 

The Pennſylvania ſociety for promoting the abolition of ſlavery, uf 
the relief of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage, was begwiz 
1774, and enlarged in 1787. The officers of this ſociety confitto 
preſident, two vice- preſidents, two ſecretaries, a treaſurer, four cu 
ſellors, an electing and acting committee, all of whom, except the li 
are choſen annually by ballot. The ſociety meet quarterly, and ex 
member contributes annually his proportion towards defraying its a 
tingent expences. 8 33 

The legiſlature of this ſtate have favoured the humane deſign 
this ſociety, by ** an act for the gradual abolition of ſlavery,” yall 
on the firſt of March, 1780, wherein, among other things, it ud 
dained, that no perſon born within the ſtate otter paſſing of the al 
ſhall be conſidered as a ſervant for life; and all perpetual flavery ul 
this act forever aboliſhed. The act provides, that thoſe who woul 
in caſe this act had not been made, have been born ſervants or flat 
ſhall be deemed ſuch, till they ſhall attain to the age of 28 years; | 
they are to be treated in all reſpects as ſervants, bound by indentut 

for a term of years. | 

Some years ga, the ſociety extended its original plan to impron 
the condition of free negraes. A committee conducts this bufinels 
which the four great parts are, to protect them from wrongs, to inſt 
their manners, ta procure them employment, and to educate theit d 
. dren : for this laſt purpoſe, particular ſchools are kept. | 

The ſociety for alleviating the miſeries of priſons, has affefted 
admirable — Loca in the gaol of Philadelphia. It is become a regu 
workhouſe, with ſome cells for the occafional correction of the re 
\ tory. The clergy preach there at convenient times, and the prion 
and are ſo favoured, that they have it in their power to procure a 6 
nution of the term of their confinement by a good behaviour. 

The ſociety of united brethren for propagating the goſpel among" 
heathens, inſtituted in 1787, meet ſtatedly at Bethelem. 
corporating this ſociety, and inveſting it with all neceſſary power! 
priwileges br accompliſhing its pious deſigns, was paſſed by the left 
ture of the ſtate, in 1788. They can hold lands, houſes, &c. to 
annual amount of 2009 pounds. 4 

Theſe pious brethren, commonly called Moravians, began à m 
among the Mahikan, Wampano, Delaware, Shawanoe, Nanti 
and other Indians, about 50 years ago, and were ſo ſucceſsful as t0 
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ore than 1000 ſouls to the Chriſtian church by baptiſm. Six hundred 


y A theſe have died in the Chriſtian: faith; ſome ſtill live with the miſ- 
artes near Lake Erie, and the reſt are either dead or apoſtates in 
Po he wilderneſs. de! k 
ice The Pennſylvania ſeciety for the enco nt of manufactures and 
ſelul arts, inſtituted in 1787, is open for the reception of every citi- 
* \ in the United States, who will fulfil the engagements of a member 
ui ae fame, This ſociety is under the direction of a preſident, four 
yh ice-preſidents, and 12 managers, beſides ſubordinate officers. Each 
Pics ember, on his admiſſion, pays ſo much into the general fund; and fo 


i annually, till he ſhall ceaſe to be a member. 

Beſides theſe, there are in Philadelphia two reſpectable inſurance 
pmpanies z a humane ſociety, for the recovering and reſtoring to. life 
le bodies of drowned perſons, inſtituted in 1770, under the direction 
f managers; alſo, an agricultural ſociety ; a marine ſociety, conſiſt- 
g of captains of veſſels; a charitable ſociety for the ſupport of widows 
id families of preſbyterian clergymen ; and St. George's, and St. An- 
ew's charitable ſocieties: . | 
Colle, ACADEMIES, AND ScuooLs,—Notwithſtanding the enter- 
fing and literary ſpirit of the Pennſylvanians, it would not appear 
at they have yet arrived at any great proficiency in literature, 

The univerſity of Pennſylvania, founded and endowed by the legiſ- 
ture during the late war, was lately united with the college of Phila- 
Iphia, by the agreement of the truſtees on both ſides, and with the 
action of the government. This college was founded by charter, and 
eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia, Additional public favour would render 
is inſtitution ſtill more reſpectable; certain ſciences, ſuch as political 
onomy, American juriſprudence, natural hiſtory, &c. being much ne- 
ected. In the laſt, indeed, there is a profeſſorſhip, but without a 


ay, 3 
Dickinſon College, at Carliſle, in the weſtern part of the ſtate, was 
unded in 1783, and has a principal, three profeſſors, a philoſophical 
paratus, a tolerable library, about 4000 pounds in funded certificates, 
dd 19,000 acres of land; the laſt, a donation of the ſtate. The num- 
t of ſtudents attending this college is but trifling. It took its name 
er John Dickinſon, author of the Pennſylvania Farmer's Letters, 
d formerly preſident of the ſupreme executive council of this ſtate. 
In 1786, a college was founded at Lancaſter, and honoured with 
e name of Franklin College, after Dr. Franklin. This college is for 
Germans; in which they may educate their youth in their own 
guage, and in conformity to their own habits. The Engliſh, lan- 
age, however, is taught in it. Its endowments are nearly the ſame as 
le of Dickinſon College. Its truſtees conſiſt of an equal number of 
therans, Preſbyterians, and Calviniſts, German and Engliſh, 
At Yorktown, in York County, the Epiſcopalians have an aca- 
ay, and at Germantown, Pittſburg, Waſhington, Allen's-town, 


the len other places, are alſo academies, which are endowed by donations 
Rc, u be legiſlature, and by liberal contributions of individuals. 


The ſchools for young men and women in Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
ler the direction of the people called Moravians, are upon the beſt 

lſhment of any ſchools in America. Beſides theſe, there are nu- 
ous private ſchools in different parts 4 the ſtate; and, to promote 
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the education of poor children, the legiſlature has appropriated 
tract of land for Lg eſtabliſhent of Sy ſchools. 12 „ 

Cmxr Towns, —The city of Philadelphia, capital of the fas * 
Pennſylvania, and till now, the ſeat of government of the United Stay 
of America, lies in latitude 399 55 north, and longitude 950 9 wg 
from the meridian of London, upon the weſtern bank of the river h 
laware, which is here but a mile in breadth, about 120 miles from d 
Atlantic Ocean, by the courſe of the bay and river, and about * 
60 miles from the ſea, in a ſouth-eaſtward direction. 

It was laid out by William Penn, the firſt proprietary and font 
of the province, in the year 1683, and ſettled by a colony from Ea 
land, which arrived in that and the preceding years; and was increat 
by a conſtant and regular influx of foreigners, to ſo great a de 

- that in leſs than a century, and within the life-time of the firſt yerly 
born within it of European parents, it was computed to contain bo 
Houſes and 40,000 inhabitants in the city and ſuburbs. 

The ground: plot of the city is an oblong fquare, about one ail 
north and ſouth, and two miles eaſt and weft, lying in the narrow 
part of the iſthmus between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, abo 
five miles in a right line above their confluence. The plain is ſo neat 

level, except upon the bank of the Delaware, that common fene 
and water courſes in many places were neceffary to be made in ord 
to drain the ſtreets. In the beginning of this ſettlement it ws 
pected that the fronts on both rivers would be firſt improved for t 
convenience of trade and navigation, and that the buildings we 
extend gradually in the rear of each, until they would meet and in 
one town, extending from eaſt to weſt; but experience ſoon convind 
the ſettlers, that the Delaware front was alone ſufficient for quays1 
landing- places, and that the Schuylkill lay at too great a diſtae 
form part of the town on its banks; whence it followed that 
town increaſed northward and ſouthward of the original plot, ont 
Delaware front, and now occupies a ſpace of near three miles in le 
north and ſouth, while the buildings in the middle, where they 1 
moſt extended, do not reach a mile from the Delaware. 
The city has been twice incorporated, and the limits theredt 
ſtrained to the oblong, originally laid out, without including the nt 
ern or ſouthern ſuburbs. This plot is interſected by a number 
ſtreets at right angles with each other, nine of which run caſt and 
from Delaware to Schuylkill, and 23 north and ſouth, croſſing thel 
at right . forming 184 ſquares of lots for buildings. The in 
running eaſt and weſt are named, except High-ſtreet, near the mi 

of the city, from the trees found in the country upon the arrival d 
colony; uch as Vine, Saſſafras, Mulberry, High, Cheſnut, Wal 

Spruce, Pine, and Cedar ſtreets; and thoſe running north and f 

from their numeral order, Front, Second, Third, Fourth, & 

Broad-ſtreet, which is midway between the two rivers. The fr 
for the ſake of exactneſs, have the Delaware or Schuylkill pref 
their numeral names, to diſtinguiſh which they belong to; as Deli 

| Second-ſtreet, -&c. but, as there are very few buildings weſtwar 
Broad - ſtreet, this addition is ſeldom made. | 

Of theſe, High-ftreet, Broad-ftreet, and Mulberry, are the | ee 

and broadeſt; all the other ſtreets admitting only of a decent Pinay 
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in the improved parts of the city, they are paved, with pebble+ 
wok the middle, and on each fide with bticks 5 between the brick 
and ſtone pavements, are gutters, to carry off the water; and the foot- 
ways are defended from the approach of carriages, by rows of polts 
iced without the gutters, at a regular diſtance. 
Befides the above ſtreets, there are many others not originally laid 
10wn in the plot, the moſt public of which are Water-ſtreet and Dock-- 
treet, Water-ſtreet, in the original plan, was intended only for a 
art-way, to accommodate the wharves and ſtores to be ereded under 
he bank, and not to rife more than four feet above it, ſo as to leave 
he river open to the view from the weſt ſide of Front- ſtreet; but the 
ahabitants, convinced that the ground, on both ſtreets, was too valuable 
o be kept unimproved, merely for the fake of a profpe&, built it in 
nith lofty houſes, except a very few lanes here and there, throughout 
he whole front on beth fides, and commodious wharves are now ex- 
ended into the river, at which the largeſt ſhips, that uſe the port, can 
ie in ſafety to deliver and receive their cargoes; and are defended 
rom the ice, in winter, by piers made of ſtrong logs, extending iuto 
he river, 

The — occupied by Dock ſtreet, and by an open ſpace between 
t and Spruce-ſtreet, below the bridge, was formerly a ſwamp, and 
as given over to the corporation, for the uſe of the city. It was'once 
tended as a place to dig a baſon and docks to fhelter the ſhipping; 
ut being ſatisfied that ſhips were already defended from the ice by the 


8 ers extended into the ver, and that the dock could not be kept 
nd fo lean, but at an expence far beyond its utility, it was neglected till & 
omi de came a perfect nuiſance, and was, by act of aſſembly, ordered to be 
vays bed over and covered with earth, whereby the city acquired a beau- 


(tance kal ſtreet, more than 100 feet in breadth towards the water, and not 


that f b than 90 in the narroweſt part. | 

t, nl The remainder ſtreets, lanes, and alleys are here very namerous, 
in le, generally, laid out with taſte and for accommodation, there be- 
they e ſcarcely a ſquare that is not interſected by one or more of them; ſome 


N them, continued in a right line through ſeveral ſquares, and ſo ſpa- 

hereol ous as to be eafily miſtaken for main ſtreets ; others only through owe 

Mare. | 

number The common council of this city conſiſts of two branches; aldermen 

& and d common councilmen. The former are choſen by the freeeholders, 

ing the WW" the latter by the citizens at large, who are entitled to vote for 

"The f_jneſentatives in aſſembly. Eight aldermen und 16 common council- | 
the mii en form a quorum or board, to tranſact buſineſs, at Which the mayor 

| recorder preſides ; they fit and conſult together, but no a is legal 

ut, Wu eß a majority of the aldermen, a majority of the common council- 

h and fern preſent, and the mayor or recorder concur. | 
th, Kc A city-court is held by the mayor, recorder, and aldermen four 
heſe irouſimes a year, and has copnizance of all crimes and miſdemeanours com- 
1 prebxPtted within the city, and a court of aldermen for ſwall debts is al 
as Ded here every week. 

weltws i ſhe houſes for public worſhip, in this city, are numerous, and eonßiſt 
ive for the Friends or Quakers, fix for Preſbyterians and Beceders, 
re the ee for Epiſcopalians, two for German Lutherans, one for German 
ecent pa initts, three for Catholics, one for -Swediſh- Lutherans, one for 
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Moravians, one for Baptiſts, one for the Univerſal Baptiſts, two ſar 
the Methodiſts, one far the Jews, one for the Univerſaliſts, and oe 
for the Africans; this laſt was built by the ſubſcription of thoſe citizen 
who conſidered -a ſeparate houſe of worſhip beneficial to this race 
Clergymen of various profeſſions preach in it, as well as re 
teachers of their own colour. The German church, which was unſot. 
tunately burnt in the year 1795, but which has fince been rehyil, 
contains a large organ, and is, perhaps, one of the moſt elegant church 
in America. | | 

The other public buildings in this city, beſides the univerſity a 
college already mentioned, are, a ſtate-houſe and offices, two city 
court houſes, a county court-houſe, the philoſophical ſociety's hall, ; 
diſpenſary, an hoſpital and offices, an alms-houſe, three incorporate 
banks, two dramatic theatres, a public library, medical theatre a 
laboratory, three market-houſes, a fiſh- market, a public gaol, a houſ 
of correction, &c. | | 25 

The ſtate-houſe in Cheſnut-ſtreet, was erected as early as 173; 
within 53 years after the firſt European cabin was built in Pennſylyr 
nia, Its architecture is, in this reſpect, juſlly admired, The ſtate 
houſe yard is a neat, elegant, and ſpacious public walk, ornamented 
with rows of trees; but a high brick wall, which encloſes it, linis 
the proſpect. | A | 

South of the ſtate-houſe is the public gaol, built of ſtone, It haz 
ground half ſtory, and two ſtories above it. Every apartment vs. 
arched with ſtone, againſt fire and force. It is a hollow ſquare, 19 
feet in front, and is the neateſt and moſt ſecure building of the kind 
in America. To the gaol is annexed a work-houſe, with yards to each, 
to ſeparate the ſexes, and criminals from the debtors. There have 
lately been added apartments in the yards for ſolitary confinement in 


criminals, according to the new penal code. 
The city is provided with a number of public and private charitable. 
inſtitutions z among which is, the houſe of employment, a large com 
; modious building, where the poor of the city, and ſome adjoii Nut. 
townſhips, are ſupported and kept at work, to aid in defraying than. 
expences, under the care of the overſeers and guardians of the yo * 
who · are a corporate body, created for the purpoſe by act of aflembj 
with power to lay taxes for its further ſupport. | 
The Quakers alms-houſe is ſupported by that ſociety, for the uſes 
its own poor; it is divided into a number of ſeparate houſes and room 
for families or ſingle perſons who have fallen into nay Mot « 
them contribute, by their induſtry, towards their own ſupport ; Wnt 
are ſupplied with whatever their induftry falls ſhort of procuring, by pert 
committee of the ſociety ; and live almoſt as comfortably as thoſe, wit 
in full health, and unhurt by accident, provide for their own ſubſilter 
There is a conſiderable garden belonging to this houſe, from which 
city is ſupplied, at very moderate prices, with almoſt every kind 
medicinal herbs common to the climate. 85 0 0 
Seminaries of learning are eſtabliſhed here upon liberal principl 
of which the principal is the univerſity of Pennſylvania. + 
Almoſt every religious ſociety has one or more ſchools under its 
mediate direction, for the education of its own youth of both ſexes, 
well of the rich, who are able to pay, as of the. poor, who are tp 
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and provided with books and ſtationary gratis; beſides which, there 
are à number of private ſchools under the direction of maſters and 
miſtreſſes, independent of any public body; and there are ſeveral pri- 
vate academies for the inſtruction of young ladies in all the branches of 
lite literature ſuitable to the ſex. 

The public library of Philadelphia is a uſeful inſtitution : it contains 
nearly 10,000 volumes, well ſelected, for the information and improve- 
ment of all ranks of the citizens, They are depoſited in an elegant 
building lately erected, in a modern ſtyle; and are acceſſible every 
lawful day. To this library an addition has been made, by incorpo. 
rating it with another valuable collection. The company confiſts of 
ome hundreds of proprietors, incorporated by charter, who pay ſo 
much annually for the purchaſe of new books and defraying inciden- 
tal expences. In front of the building belonging to the library 
company of Philadelphia, ſtands, in a niche over the door, a hand- 
ome ſtatue of Dr. Franklin, of white marble, about ſeven feet high, 
executed in Italy. f 67 I 
The environs of Philadelphia, between the two rivers, are finely 
ultivated. In the northern are Kenſington, near the ſuburbs on Dela- 
rare, noted for ſhip-building ; Germantown, a populous, neat village, 
mith two German churches z and Frankfort, another pretty village; 
both within ſeven miles .; beſides many country ſeats. In the ſouth is 


KE 
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bas 1 berby, a ſmall, pleaſant borough, above ſeven miles diſtant; and, on 
nt 5 cbuylkill, four miles from the city, is a botanical garden; and in the 
* welt, on the ſame river, 18 acres of ground have been lately laid out 


and deſtined for a public one. 

Few cities, perhaps, can boaſt of more uſeful improvements and 
pid advancement than that of Philadelphia. In her population ſhe 
increaſing, in her agriculture ſhe is flouriſhing, in her commerce ſhe 
$ thriving, in her manufactures ſhe is improving, and in her external 
nde ſhe is equalled by no city in the union. 

com Lancaſter.— This borough is the largeſt inland town in the United 


omnes. It is the ſeat of juſtice in Lancaſter County, and ſtands on 
ei oneſtoga Creek, 58 miles, as the new turnpike-road now runs, a little 
e poi erh weſt from Philadelphia. Its trade is already great, and muſt 


kereaſe, in proportion as the ſurrounding country populates. It con- 
kins about 800 houſes, and near 6000 people. 
Carliſle is the ſeat of juſtice in Cumberland County, and is 120 miles 
ward, with one-fourth of a degree north of Philadelphia. It con- 
ans about 1800 inhabitants, has more than 300 ſtone houſes, three 
rt ; Voiurches, a court-houſe, and a college. Forty years ago this ſpot was 
perfect wilderneſs, and inhabited only by Indians and wild beaſts. 
Pittburg, on the weſt ſide of the Allegany mountains, 320 miles 
ward of Philadelphia, is beautifully fituated on a large plain, which 
the point of land between the Allegany and Monongahela rivers; 
dd about a quarter of a mile above their confluence, in latitude 400 
I north, It contains upwards of 200 houſes, ſtores, and ſhops, and 
a 1000 inhabitants. The ſurrounding country is very hilly, but 
i dd land, and well ſtored with excellent coal. The rivers abound 
r t I fine fiſh, ſuch as pike, perch, cat-fiſb, and others of uncertain 
nes. This town is quite a thouroughfare for the travellers from 
eaſtern and middle ſtates, to the ſettlements on the Ohio. 
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- - Sunbury, the county town of Northumberland County, is mg 
on the eaſt fide of Suſquehannah River, juſt below the junction of th 
eaſt and weft branches, in about latitude- 40% 52, and — 
north-weſt from Philadelphia. It contains about 100 houſes, 2x41 
proportional number of inhabitants. | | mY 
Hetklehem is fituated on the*®river Lehigh, a weſtern branch of th 
Delaware, 53 miles north of Philadelphia, in latitude 300 37. 'h 
town ws = partly on high, riſing ground, and partly on the long 
banks of the Monacacy, has a very pleaſant and healthy fituation, w 
is frequently vifited in the ſummer ſeaſon by perſons from differ 
parts. The proſpect is not extenſive, being bounded very near by th 
chain of the Lehigh hills. To the northward is a tract of land cally 
the dry lands. a ; | = 
be greater part of the inhabitants of this town, as well as the p 
ple in the neighbourhood, being of German extraction, that hh 
is more in uſe than the Engliſh. The latter, however, is taught 
all the ſchools, and divine ſervice performed in both languages, 
- Fhis town is laid out greatly for the preſervation of the young 
ration. It contains, in particular, two houfes, the one ſtyled, Meer 
fingle brethren's or young men's houſe,” the other, © the ſingle fe 
or young women's houſe.” The purpoſes of theſe inſtitutions are in 
to receive and take in tradeſmen and others in the middle ranks of lik 
where they are boarded at a moderate rate, and taught their ferent 
intended profeſſions. Each houſe has its own cuſtoms and privileg 
is inſtructed by their own ſex, and great care taken of the part of rip" ' 
ion towards the youths. Beſides theſe, there are common board 
Ehools on the ufual footing. = | 
Nazareth is 10 miles north from Bethlehem, and 63 north in 
Philadelphia. It is a tract of good land, containing about 5009 act 
purchaſed in 1740, and ſold two years after to the brethren. 
largeſt building in this town is a ſtone houſe, erected in 1745, na 
Nazareth-hall. In the loweſt tory is a ſpacious meeting hall or churd 
The upper part of the houſe is chiefly fitted for a boarding ſchool, wha” 
youth, from different parts, are under the care and infeRion of 1 Nu! 
miniſter of the place and ſeveral tutors ; and are inftrufted in the Lu 
liih, German, elements of the Latin and French languages; ba 
keeping, ſurveying, and other practical knowledge. Another gu 
building, on the eaſt fide of Nazareth-hall, is inhabited by ſingle f 
ters, — 5 have the ſame regulation and mode of living as thole 
Bethlehem. eie un ee eee 
Litiz is in Lancaſter County, and Warwick Townſhip, eight ! mea 
from Lancaſter, and yo miles weſt of Philadelphia. This fettleme 
was begun in the year 1757. There are now, beſides an elegant chern 
and the houſes ot the ſingle brethren and fiſters, which form a at 
ſquare, a number of houſcs for private families, with a ſtore and tare 


all in one ſtreet. There is alſo a good farm and ſeveral mill work Fur 
longipg to the place. The three laſt mentioned towns are let foun 
chiefly by Moravians, or the United Brethren. . 0 

Keading, the capital of Berks County, is diſtant about 60M te þ, 


north-weſt of Philadelphia, in latitude 409% 42“. It is 2 fourilbi 
town, chiefly inhabited by Germans. An elegant Lutheran chu 
was erected in 1793. In its vicinity are ten fulling mills, and ſe 
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an works: in the whole county. of Berks are five furnaces, and as 
many f01 . cnt ; 
_ diſtant nearly 88 miles weſt, 40 ſouth from Philadel- 
dia, is probably next to Laneaſter in importance. It is inhabited 
hiefly by Germans. The Lutherans and Calviniſts have each a church, 
if which the former is ſaid to be legung. | - | 

Harriſburg, as it is commonly called, but properly ſtyled Louiſburg, 
the principal town in Dauphin County, is a very flouriſhing place, 
bout 100 miles weſt by north from Philadelphia. It contained in 
189, 130 dwelling houſes, a ſtone gaol, and a German church, when 
t that period it had only been fettled about three years. 

"Waſhington, 300 miles weſt of Philadelphia, and beyond the Ohio, 

been ſettled fince the war, and is remarkable for the number and 

ariety of its manyfaQures, for ſo young and interior a town. | 
Cexzaus Seranos,—In the neighbourhood of Reading is a ſpring 

jout 14 feet deep, and about 100 feet ſquare. A full mill-ftream 
ues from it. The waters are clear and full of fiſhes. From appear- 
ces, it is probable that this ſpring is the outlet of a very conſiderable 
yer, which in a mile and an half or two miles above this place, finks 


te Fo the earth, and is conveyed to this outlet in a ſubterranean channel. 
* In the northern parts of Pennſylvania there is a creek called Oil 
ek, which empties into the Allegany River, It iſſues from a 


ing, on the top of which floats an oil, fimilar to that called Barba- 
es tar; and from which one man may gather ſeveral gallons in a day. 
þ+ troops ſent to guard the weſtern poſts, halted at this ſpring, col- 
fied ſome of the oil, and bathed their joints with it. is, the 
l, gave them great relief from the rheumatic complaints with which 
were atflicted. LY 
Couous Caves and AnTiqurTies,—TFhere are three remarkable grot- 
or caves in this ſtate; one near Carliſle, in Cumberland County; one 
be townſhip of Durham, in Bucks County, and the other at Swetara, 
bur Lancaſter County. The latter is on the eaſt bank of Swetara River, 

awo miles above its confluence with the Suſquehannah. Its 
of ture is under a or high bank, and from x5 to 20 feet wide, 
from ſeyen, to ten in height. Its entrance is by a gradual deſcent, 
on as that the ſurface of the river is rather higher than the bottom 
the cave, and in going through is a number of paſſages and apart- 
its of various dj ons, {ome low and narrow, others very high 
thoſe WP pacious, vaulted. by magnificent canopies, fretted with a variety 

depending petrifactions, ſome of which are drawn to a great length 

means of the conſtant exudation and accretiqn of petrifying matter, 
d pillars have been gradually formed, Theſe appear as ſupports 
chu e roof, which is of ſolid, lime-ſtone, perhaps 20 feet thick. Thirty 
_ ago there were ten ſuch pillars, each ſiwioches in diameter, and 
d tare let high; all ſo ranged that the place they encloſed reſembl:d a 
unt) in a Roman church. The reſemblance of ſeveral monuments, * 
wund indented in the walls on the ſides of the cave, which appear 
the tombs of ſo many departed heroes. Suſpended from the roof 
mi be bell,” which is nothing more than a ſtone projected in an unuſual, 
touri bh {0 called from the ſound it occaſions when ſtruck, which is fimilar, 
m ch ut of a bell. | Ws a 
nd le | L I. 


* 
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Some of the ſtalactites are of a colour Me fagar candy, and others 
reſemble loaf ſugar ; but their beauty is much defaced by the ſmoke of 
the torches which are n in conducting the curious 
through this gloomy receſs. - water which is exudated through 
the roof, runs down the dechvity, aud is both pleaſant and-wholeſone 
to drink. There are ſeveral hofes'm the bottom of the eave, Yeſeendy 
ing perpendicularly, perhaps, into an abyſs below, which” tenders it 
dangerous to walk without a light. At the end of the eave is # pretty 
brook, which, after a ſhort courſe, loſes itſelf among the rocks. Be. 
88 brook is an outlet from the cave by a very narrow aperture: 
Through this the vapours continually paſs outwards-with's ftröng eur. 
rent of air, and aſcend, reſembling, at night, the ſmoke öf u farnice, 
Part of theſe vapours and fogs appear, on aſcending, to be condenſed 
at the head of this great alembic, and the more volatile parts to he 
carried off through the aperture communicating with the exterior air 
by the force of the air in its paſſage. tres 


On a bigh hill, near the Tyoga River, a little to che ſouthward ol ü. 
the line which divides New York from Pennſylvania, are to be ſeen tn! 


the ruins of an ancient fortification. The form of it is circular, and it 
is encompaſſed with the remains of an enttenchment. Of the orig 
and purpoſes of theſe works the Indians are entirely ignorant. The 
hill is an (excellent ſituation, and commands a delightful view of th 
country around it, which is low afid fertile. There 1s a fortification 
of a ſimilar kind at Unadilla, in the flat lands, befides others which are 
mthevefieryg Gantt, oo pres Hy © 

Cors rrruriox. The ſupreme executive power of the commonmealt 
is veſted in a governor ; the lepiflative, in a general aſſembly, confift 
ing of a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives. The governor is ohol; 
for three years,” but cannot hold his office more than' nine years ir 
twelve. A plurality of votes makes a choice. The repreſentatiy 
are elected for one year; the ſenators for four. The latter are dividet 


into four claſſes. The time of one clafs expires each year, whoſe ſeati lor 
are then filled by new elections. Each county cHooſes its repreſent: u, 
tives ſeparately. The ſenators are choſen in diſtricts formed by th le, 
legiſlature. There is to be an enumeration of the inhabitants once i te 
ſeven years. The number of ſenators and repreſentatives is, after ene v lu; 
enumeration, to be fixed by the legiſlature, and apportioned among ti Ti 
ſeveral counties and diftrits, according to the number of taxable ih: ul; | 
bitants. There can be never fewer than 60, nor more thart roo'repreMiſ "din: 
ſentatives. The number of ſenators cannot be leſs than one-fourth, no fom 
greater than one third of the repreſentatives, The elections are mad dn 0 
on the ſecond Tueſday of October. The general aſſembly meets « he re 
the firſt Tueſday of December, in each year, unleſs fooner conv Fate 
by the governor. ' A majority of each houſe makes à quorum to de, « 
bufineſs, and a leſs number may adjourn from day to day and comps lat n 
the. attendance of members. Each honſe choofes' its ſpeaker and othe m 
officers, judges of the qualifications of its members, and eſtabliſhes t !t 
rules of its proceedings. Impeachments are made by the houſe of dot 
preſentatives, and tried by the ſenate. All bills for raiſing revenu we 
_ originate in the lower houſe, but the ſenate may propoſe amendment pti 


The ſenators and repreſentatives are free from atreſts, while attendin 
the public buſineſs, exeept in caſes of treaſon, ſelony, and breach « 
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he peace; and are not liable to be queſtioned concerning any thin 
our ag: ot, 5 eto tb (ng yn of, > 
, from which no money can be drawn. but in conſequence. of 278 
pration by law. The. journals af both houſes. are publiſhed weekly, 
ind their doors kept open, unleſs the buſineſs requires ſecrecy. A 
hills which have paſſed both houſes; muſt be preſented to the governor. 
If he approve he mult ſign them, but if he does not approve he mult 
«turn them within ten days, with his ohjections, to the houſe in which 
they originated. No bills ſo returned ſhall become a law, unleſs it be 
wpalſed by two-thirds of both houſes; The governor is commander in 
clief of the military force; may remit fines and forfeitures, and grant 
xprieves and pardans, except in caſes of impeachment; may require 
atormation from all executive officers ; may, on extraordinary occa- 
dans, convene the general afſembly, and adjourn it, for any term not 
acecding four months, in caſe the two branches cannot agree on the 
ine themſelves: He muſt inform the general aſſembly of the' ſtate of 
the commonwealth; recommend ſuch meaſures as he (ball judge expedi- 
den tt; and ſee that the laws are faithfully executed. In caſe of vacancy in 
the office of governor, the ſpeaker of the ſenate fills that office, : 
wiicial power is veſted. in a ſupreme and inferior court, the judges o 
rel ich, and juſtices of the peace, are appointed by the governor, and 
commifſioned during good behaviour; but are — on the ad- 
ee of both houſes. The other officers of the ſtate are appointed, 
eme by the governor, ſome by the general aſſembly, and ſome by the 
people, The qualifications for an elector are 21 years of age, two 
jears reſidence, and payment of taxes: They are privileged from 
60. ecefts in civil actions, / while attending elections. Thoſe for a repre- 
ſntative are, 21 years of age, and three years inhabitancy. For a 
o in knator, 25 years of age, and years inhabitancy. For a governor, 
iy 5 years of age, and {even years inhabitancy. The governor can hold 
ide other office, and the ſenators and repreſentatives none, but that of 
eat ittorney at law, and in the militia. No perſon, holding an office of 
nt: WY fall, or profit, under the. United States, can hold apy office in this 
te, to which à ſalary is by law annexed. All the officers of the 
ce i ite are liable to impeachment, and are bound by oath, or affirmation, 
v ſupport thę conſtitution, and perform the duties of their offices, _ 
The declaration of rights aſſerts the natural freedom and equality of 
z liberty of conſcience; freedom of election, and of the preſs; ſub- 
epte i ination of the military to the civil powers; trial by jury; ſecurity 
1, vf "om unreaſonable ſearches and ſeizures; a right to an equal diſtribu- 
wn of juſtice z to be heard in criminal proſecutions; to petition for 
ts oi": redreſs of grievances; to bear arms; and to be at liberty to emi- 
pate from the tate. It declares that all power is inherent in the peo- 
to e, and that they may, at any time, alter their form of government; 
ompe dat no perſon ſhall be obliged to maintain religious worſhip, or ſupport 
m miniſtry; that all perſous believing in the being of a God, and a fu- 
es te ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, are eligible to office ; that laws 
mot be ſuſpended but by the legiſlature ; that all perſons, ſhall be 
en dalable, unleſs for capital offences, when the proof is evident, or pre- 
men! wption ſtrong; that every debtor, ſhall be releaſed from priſon, on 
enden eüvering his eſtate to his creditors, according to law, except there 
ach WF" firong preſumption of fraud; that 5 nog of the writ of | 
| | i 
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habeas corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended but in time of rebellion, or public 
danger; that no ex poſt facto law ſhall be made; that no perſon ſhall 
de attainted by the legiſlature, or forfeit his eſtate for longer term than 
his own life; that no title of nobility, or hereditary diſtinction (hai 
ever be granted, | 
Among other uſeful laws of this ſtate, of a public nature, are, one that 
declares all rivers and creeks to be open and free to all—a law for the | 
emancipation of negroes, already mentioned—a bankrupt law, nearly on | 
the model of the bankrupt laws of England—a law commuting hare Wi 1 
labour for a long term of years, for death, as a puniſhment for mary 
crimes which are made capital by the laws of England. Several crimes n 
this ſkate; of a particular nature, are however, yet puniſhed with death, f 

Fonrs, &. — On Mud Iſland is a citadel, and a fort not juſt con- n 
pleted. Oppoſite Mud Ifland, on a ſand bar, a large pier has been! 
erected, as the foundation for a battery, to make a croſs fire. The t 
gatriſon about to be erected by the United States, at Preſque Iſle, vii 
be upon a very commanding ſpot, juſt oppoſite the entrance of the 
bay. The town commences 30 yards weſt of the old Britiſh for, 
leaving a vacancy of 600 yards, which will ſerve for æ military parade 
and public walk, and add much to the beauty of the place. The toum 
when finiſhed, will extehd nearly three miles along the lake and one 
mile back. | 

Hrsroxy,—Pennſylvania was granted by King Charles II. to Mr 
William Penn, the celebrated quaker, fon of Admiral Penn, in confide 
ration of his father's ſervices to the crown. 'Fhough as an author and 
divine Mr. Penn may be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuaſion 
yet his reputation, in a character no leſs reſpectahle, will be ever univer 
Tal among all civilized nations, and moſt juſtly preſerved in the hiſtory 
North America. Many were the difficulties this great man had to en 
counter in the proſecution of the taſk he had undertaken. If he fatishet 
one party he diſpleaſed another; if he ſuggeſted or made a falutarylaw, 


was tonſidered as oppreſſive; and, in ſhort, fuch were the diſcontents oi thc 
the times, that perhaps few men but himſelf would have acted ſo wiſeli 00 
as did this Penn. He humbly propoſed, attentively liſtened ti &c 
and was ever ready to be convinced of adminiſtering ſuch laws as Heer 
thought could enforce due regularity, and lead to real happineſs. Ti is! 
circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into H 2s 
new ſettlement, to avoid the perſecutions to which the Quakers, iH de 
other ſectaries, were then expofed; but it was to his own wiſdom a prot 
prudent — — that they are indebted for that charter of 5 F 
vileges, which placed this colony on fo reſpectable a footing. Cin dp. 
and religious liberty, in the utmoſt latitude, was laid down | the 
Penn, as the chief and only foundation of all his inſtitutions, ChriſtiagWite: 
of all denominations, might not only live unmoleſted, but have than 
ſhare in the government of the colony. No laws could be made dm 
with the conſent of the inhabitants. Even matters of benevolence, ¶ Nod 
which the laws of few nations have yet extended, were by this grefyite r 


man ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows and orphans we 
to be enquired into, by a court inſtituted for that purpeſe. The ca 
between man and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and © 
canery of the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. II 
benevolence and generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations; inſte 
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ing immediate advantage of his-patent, he purchaſed of theſe 
— lands he had obtained by his grant, — Gough 
peop | ; en "Thos gr” 
nal property, and only right was veſted in them. „and ma 
athers of the like worthy actions, have marked the conduct of this 
William Penn, while the fruits of them are to this day enjoyed. 

In ſome years more people tranſported themſelves ino Peanſytvranis 
than in all the other ſettlements together. Upon the principal rivers 
ſtlements are made, and the country is now cultivated to a great ex- 
tent above Philadelphia. 4 

While William Penn was in America, he erected Philadelphia into 
a corporation. The charter was dated October 25, 1101 p by which the 

ice of the city was veſted in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, with power to inquire into treaſons, murders, and other 
felonies 3 and to inquire into and puniſh ſmaller crimes. The corpora- 
tion had alſo extenſive civil juriſdiction but it was diſſolved at the late 
revolution, and Philadelphia was governed like other counties in the 
fate, till 1789, when it was again incorporated. | 
In 1593, Philadelphia was viſited with a ſevere ſcourge, the yellow . 
fever, which raged with uncommon violence for above three months, 
ud in that ſhort time ſwept off nearly 5000 ſouls. The humane efforts 
of a committee of health, appointed by the citizens, were, however, 
tighly inſtrumental in diminiſhing the calamity. A few weeks after 
ths ſhock ceaſed, the trade of the city was reftored in a manner almoſt 
credible to any but eye witneſſes, and it will readily be believed, 
that this influx. of trade ſtill bears its proportion, at the preſent moment. 

The year 1794 was diſtinguiſhed by an alarming inſurrection of the 
whabitants in the weſtern counties in this ſtate, the oſtenſible eauſe of 
nhich was * diſcontent with an exciſe upon whiſkey,” although the 
real cauſe was not then generally known. Much light, however, was 
thrown on the affair, which for a time threatened all the calamities of 
acivit war,by the communication of a private letter, From this letter, 
the inſurrection appears to have been a deep laid ſcheme to involve the 
country into a downright rebellion. But by the wife, ſeaſonable, and 
leciſive meaſures of the ſupreme executive, and the other officers of 
government, which were warmly ſupported by the great body of en- 
igtened citizens throughout the United States, this — inſurrection 
ns quelled almoſt without bloodſhed; tranquillity was reſtored, and 
the confidence of the people increaſed in the ſtability, energy, and 
promptaeſs of the federal government. h 

From the firſt eſtabliſhment, however, of Pennſylyania, a ſpicit of 
ülpute would appear to have prevailed among its inhabitants, 1 
the life time of William Penn, the conſtitution had been three times 
itered. After this period, the hiſtory of Pennſylvania is little elſe 
than the recital of the quarrels between the proprietaries, or their go- 
rernors, and the aflembly, which is as unintertaining as they were 
productive of any good conſequences. The proprietaries contended fur 
the right of exempting their land from taxes; to which the aſſembly 
would by no means conſent. This ſubje& of diſpute interfered in almoſt 
ry queſtion, and prevented the moſt ſalutarylaws from being enacted, 
ad occaſionally ſubjected the people to great inconveniences.. 

At the revolution, the government was aboliſhed. 'The proprietaries 
nere abſent, and the people, by their gepreſentatives, formed a new 


| 
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oonſtitution on republican principles. The proptietaries were excluded 
from all hare in the goverument, and the v TI them one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds in hen of all quit rents, which u | 
finally accepted, The proprietaries, however, ſtill poſſeſs in Pennſyl- ; 
vania many large tracts of excellent land. 1 
The conſtitution eſtabliſhed at the revolution was a ſource of party 
ſpirit. The chief objection of thoſe: who diſapproved it, was to a le- 4 
giſlature compoſed of one branch. This party was ſtyled republicans; 0 
the other, conſtitutionaliſts. Their efforts were inceflantly exerted to 
render each other odious, and to fruſtrate and thwart the meaſures th 
t forward by their opponents. The reins of govetument were 
alternately poſſeſſed by theſe parties, according as their reſpedire 
meaſures were popular or otherwiſe: At length the republicans acquir. 


ed the aſcendancy, and the conſtitution underwent an: alteration that 


placed it nearly on the federal ſyſtem, which has ever fince beet im- tr: 
proving. At preſent the ſtate of Pennſylvania enjoys a high degree of 0 
proſperity. Her population has greatly increaſed. Her commerce WW «nr 


flouriſhes, New ſettlements are forming and ſpreading in various direc. ple 


tions; and in every other reſpect is this ſtate rapidly advancing in that 0 


due and regular gradation towards perfection and happineſs. + hr 
| | ; F inet 1 4 | þ '-3J | ' N 
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vid | SITUATION AND EXTENT; 
Miles. 

Breadth 24 Merid. of Philadel. and oꝰ 40 W. longitude: 

Cantaining 2000 ſquare miles, or 1,220,000 acres. 

'-» Bovnnaries,—Bounded on the eaſt, by the river and bay of the 
Tame name, and the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by a line fron 
Fenemick's Idland, in latitude 389 29/ 30% drawn weſt till it interſed 
What is commonly called the tangent line, dividing it from the tate of 
Maryland; on the weſt, by the {aid tangent line, paſſing northward uf 
the peninſula, till it touches the weſtern part of the territorial circle 
and thence on the north, by the ſaid circle, deſcribed with a radius « 


12 miles about the town of Newcaſtle, which divides this ſtate from tr: 
Pennſylvania. = | 
Civic Drivisroxs.— This ſtate is divided into three counties, which cope 
are ſubdivided into hundreds, | | F vez; 
ru. Counties. Chief Towns. lrge 
Newcaſtle o . Neweaſtle, Wilmington Th 
Kent anna Dover | min, 
Suſſex Lewes, Milford bunt 


Rivgss awd CxEERs.— The eaftern fide of the ſtate is indented wit 
2 large number of creeks, or ſmall rivers, which generally have a ſho 
courle, ſoft banks, numerous ſhoals, and are ſkirted with very exten 
ive marſhes, and empty into the river and bay of Delaware. In ti 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of this ſtate, ſpring the head waters of Fe 
comoke, Wicomico, Nanticoke, Choptank, Cheſter, Saflafras, ar 
Bohemia rivers, all falling into Cheſapeak Bay; ſome of them are nav 
gable 20 or 39 miles into thę country, for veſſels of 50 or 60 tens. 


Facx OF THE CounTxy, Sort, any ProdveTIOns,—The ſtate of De 
jaware, the upper parts of the county of Newcaſtle excepted, is, in 
ral; extremely low and level. Large quantities of ſtagnant water, 


the land, render it equally unf t for the purpoſes of agriculture, and 
grious to the health of the inhabitants; The ſpine, or higheſt rid 
| the peninſula, runs through the ſtate of Delaware, inclined to t 
eaſtern or Delaware fide. It is deſignated in Suſſex, Kent, and part 
of Newcaſtle County, by a remarkable chain of ſwamps, from which 
the waters deſcend on each fide, paffing, on the eaſt, to the Delaware, 
ud on the weſt to the Chefapeak. Many of the ſhrubs and plants, 
gowing in theſe ſwamps, are fimilar to thoſe found on the higheſt 
mountains. e 8 ; l 
Delaware is chiefly an agricultural ſtate. It includes a very fertile 
tat of couutry; and ſcarcely any part of the union can be ſettled 
nore adapted to the different purpoſes of agriculture, or in which 4 
eat variety of the moſt uſeful productions can be ſo conveniently and 
llentifully reared. The ſoil along the Delaware River, and from ei 
to ten miles into the interior country, is generally a rich clay, producing 
urge timber, and well adapted to the various purpoſes of agriculture. 
From thence to the ſwamps above mentioned, the foil is light, fandy 
ud of an inferior quality. ; | 
The general aſpect of the country is very favourable for cultivation. 
Excepting ſome of the upper parts of the county of Newcaſtle, the ſur- 
hee of the ſtate is very little broken or irregular. The heights of 
Chriſtiana are lofty and commanding; ſome of the hills of Brandywine 
xe rough and ſtony; but deſcending from theſe, and a few others, the 
ber country is ſo little diverſified as almoſt to form one extended 
pain, In the county of Newcaſtle, the foil conſiſts of a ſtrong clay ; 
n Kent, there is a conſiderable mixture of ſand; and in Suſſex, the 
quantity of ſand altogether predominates. Wheat is the ſtaple of this 
ate, It grows here in ſuch perfection as not only to be particularly 
bught by the manufacturers of flour throughout the union, but alſs 
o be diſtinguiſhed and preferred, for its ſuperior qualities, in other 
markets. This wheat poſſeſſes an uncommon ſoftneſs and whitenels, 
ery favourable to the manufactures of the fineſt flour, and in other 
eſpects far exceeds the hard and flinty grains raiſed in general / on the 
ber lands. Beſides wheat, this ſtate generally produces plentiful 
which eps of Indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, buck-wheat, and pota- 
ves; and it abounds in natural and artificial meadows, containing a 
ige variety of graſſes. : | 
The county of Suſſex, beſides producing a copſiderable quantity of 
in, particularly of Indian corn, poſſeſſes excellent grazing lands. This 
wunty alſo exports very large quantities of lumber, obtained chiefly 
tom an extenſive fwamp, called the Indian River or Cypreſs Swamp, 
hing partly within this ſtate, and partly in the ſtate of Maryland. 
exten his moraſs extends fix miles from eaſt to weſt, and nearly 12 from 
rh to ſouth, including an area of nearly 50,000 actes of land. The 
bole of this ſwamp is a high and level baſon, very wet, though un- 
utedly the higheſt land between the ſea and the bay, whence the 
*komoke deſcends on one ſide, and Indian River and St. Martin's on 
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it particular ſeaſons of the year, overſpreading a great proportion of 
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the other. This ſwamp contains a great variety of plants, 
beaſts, birds, and reptiles. OY * _ . 

In the county of Suſſex, among the branches of the Nanticoke River 
large quantities of Bog iron ore are tp be found. Before the revolu. 
tion, this ore was worked to a conſiderable extent; and was thought 
to be of a good quality, and peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes of caſ, 
ings, although they have now fallen almoſt to decay. 

Curxr Towns. Wilmington is a pleaſant town, north latitude 390 
43 18% 27 miles ſauth-weſt of Philadelphia, — upwards of 
$00 houſes, moſtly brick, and near 4000 inhabitants. It is fituated 
two miles welt of the river Delaware, between Chriſtiana and Bandy. 
wine creeks, which, at this place, are about one mile from each other, 
but, uniting below the town, they join the Delaware in one | 
400 — at the mouth the ſite of the principal part of the town i 
the ſouth-weſt fide of a hill, which ries 109 feet above the tide, 0x 
the north-eaſt ſide of the ſame hill, there axe 13 mills for grain, and a 
conſiderable number of handſome dwelling ho which form a beau: 
tiful appendage to the town. The Chriſyapa admits veſſels of 14 feet 
draught of water to the town, and thoſe of fix feet draught. eight mile 
farther, where the navigation ends; and the Brandywine admits thoſe 
of ſeven feet draught to the mills. About the year 1735, the fir 
houſes were built at this place; and the town was incorporated. x fen 
years afterwards. Its officers are two burgeſſes, ſix aſſiſtants, and two 
canſtables, all of whom are choſen annually. There are. ſix places of 
public worthip, viz. two of Preſbyterians, one of Friends, one of Epil. 
copalians, one of Methodiſts, and one of Baptiſts. There is alſo a public 
edifice, built of ſtone, three ſtories high, for the reception of the pu- 
pers of Newcaſtle County. There is alſo another ſtone building, whict 
was originally intended for an academy, where a ſchool was ſupporte: 


ſome time with conſiderable reputation; but, through a defect in th 1 
conſtitution of the ſeminary, or ſome other cauſes, this building has D 


of late, been entirely neglected as a place of tuition. In this town a 
market is held twice a week, and is well ſupplied with proyiſions, Al 
moſt the whole of the foreign exports of Delaware are — this place: 
the trade from this ſtate to Philadelphia is great, being the princip 
ſource whence that city draws its ſtaple commodity. No leſs thu 
265,000 barrels of flour, 300,000 buſhels of wheat, 179,000 buſbe 
of Indian corn, beſides barley, oats, flax-ſeed, paper, flit- iron, ſnuff 
ſaited proviſions, &c. &c. to 2 very conſiderable amount, are annual. 
ſent from the waters of the Delaware State; of which the Chriſtian 
is by far the moſt productive, and probably many times as much ſo: 
any other creek or river of like magnitude in the union—24 5,000 bar 
rels of flour, and other articles, to the amount of 89,000 dollars more 
being from this creek ; of which, to the value of 550,009 dollars 
manufactured on its northern bank, within two or three miles of ti 
navigation. Among other branches of induſtry exerciſed in and ne: 
Wilmington, are, in the county of Newcaſtle, ſeveral fulling mills, t 

ſauff-mills, one flitting-mill, four paper-mills, and fixty mills fo 
grinding grain, all of which are turned by water. But though Mi 
mington and its neighbourhood are probably already the greateſt ſe: 
of manufactures in the United States, yet they are e of bein 
much improved in this reſpect, as the country is hilly and abounds wi 


* 


ing water; the Brandywine alone might, with a moderate expence, 
— —— with the object, be hee to the'top of the hill upon 
which Ro is ſituated, whereby a fall ſufficient for 40 mills, in 
addition to thoſe already built, could be obtained. The heights near 
Wilmington afford a number of agreeable proſpects; from ſome of 
which may be ſeen the town, the adjacent meadows, and four adjoin- 
ng ſtates. The legiſlature of this ſtate, a few years ago, paſſed an act 


0 to incorporate a bank in this town. 

of Dover, in the county of Kent, is the ſeat of government. It ſtands 
ed en Jones Creek, a few miles from the Delaware River, and conſiſts of 
ly more than 100 houſes, built principally of brick. Four ſtreets interſe& 


each other at right angles, whoſe incidencies form a ſpacious parade, 
on the eaſt ſide of which is an elegarſt ſtate houſe alſo of brick. The 
town has a lively appearance and carries on a conſiderable trade with 


On Philadelphia, Wheat is the principal article of export. The landing 
da i five or ſix miles from the town of Dover. | 
au- 


Newcaſtle ĩs 3 5 miles below Philadelphia, and agreeably ſituated on 


feet the weſt bank of Delaware River. It was firſt ſettled by the Swedes, 
ile WY bout the year 1627, and called: Stockholm, It was afterwards taken 
* by the Dutch, and called New Amſterdam, but when it fell into the 


hands of the Engliſh, it was called by its preſent name. This town, 
which was the firſt that was ſettled on Delaware River, and which 


ms formerly the ſeat of government, contains about 60 houſes, which 
es e greatly wear the aſpect of decay. e 
pil Milford is fituated at the ſource of a ſmall river, 15 miles from De- 
ubic rare Bay, and 150 ſouthward of Philadelphia. This town, which 
pau- contains about 80 houſes, has been built, except one houſe, ſince the 


revolution, It is laid out with good taſte, and is by no means diſa- 
neeable, The inhabitants are chiefly Epiſcopalians, Quakers, and 
Methodiſts, ba ; ht: 


» 


has Duck Creek Croſs Roads is 12 miles north-weft from Dover, and 
n tas 80 or 90 houſes, which ſtand in one ſtreet. It carries on a conſi- 
Able trade with Philadelphia, and is one of the largeſt wheat mar- 
place tas in the ſtate. Kent is alſo a place of conſiderable trade. 5 

nci 


Port Penn is fituated upon the ſhore of the Delaware, 10 miles ſouth 
H Newcaſtle. It contains but few inhabitants, and its commerce is 
mall, although in proportion to its ſize. 

Newport 1s ſituated upon the Chriftiana Creek, three miles weſt of 
Wilmington. It contains about 200 inhabitants. The principal buſi. 
z is to tranſport flour to Philadelphia, and to bring in return foreign 
micles for the conſumption.of the country. 

Chriſtiana Bridge is at the head of the navigable part of the Chriſti- 
moren, eight miles che pak of Wilmington. It contains about 200 
llabitants, Its commerce is ſimilar to that of Newport, but ſome- 
ut more conſiderable, being the greateſt carrying-place between the 
od neanigable waters of the Delaware and Cheſapeak, which are 1 3 miles 
Is, nder at this place. | | 
Appoquinimink Bridge is 23 miles ſouth of Wilmington; the village 
ntans about 200 inhabitants. The principal buſineſs is the tranſpor- 
teſt ſeoWrion of flour and grain to Philadelphia and Brandywine, and the ſale 
breign goods for the conſumption of * 
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world, and although it is frequently cloſed with ice a- part of the win 
ter ſeaſon, yet neceſſity ſeems to require, and nature to ſuggeſt, that 


Lewes is ſituated à few miles above the light-houſe, on Cape Hen. Bl 4 
lopen. It contains about 160 houſes, built chiefly on a ſtreet which i; ce 
more than three miles in length, and extending along a creek which (6. . 


rates the town from the pitch of the cape. The fituation is high, 
and commands a full proſpect of the light-houſe and the ſea, The 
court-houſe and gaol are commodious buildings, and give an air of im. 
portance to the town, The ſituation of this place muſt at ſome future 
time fender it of conſiderable importance. It is placed at the entrance 
of a bay, which is frequented by veſſels from almoſt all parts of the 


the forming this port into a harbour for ſhipping, would be highly 
uſeful and convenient. Nothing has prevented this heretofore, but the 
deficiency of the water in the creek. This want could be very eaſily 
Jupplied by a ſmall canal, ſo as to afford a paſſage for the waters 
Rehoboth into Lewes Creek, which would enſure an adequate ſupply, 
The circumjacent country is beautifully diverſified with hills, woods 
ſtreams, and lakes, forming an agreeable contraſt to the naked {andy 
beach, which terminates in the cape ; but it is greatly infeſted with 
muſketoes and fand flies. The light-houſe near the town of Lewes, 


which was burnt in 1777, has been completely and handſomely repaired be 
and now exhibits a fine ſtone ſtructure of eight ſtories high. Nye 

Taxa, &c,—Wheat, which is the ſtaple commodity of this ſtate *t: 
is manufactured into flour and exported in large quantities. The mi **! 
nufacture of flour is carried to a higher degree of perfection in this atoll 0 
than in any other in the union. Beſides the well conſtrued mills on *t" 
Red Clay and White Clay creeks, and other ſtreams in different pi bt 
of the ſtate, there are the celebrated collection of mills at Brandywine wit 
which manufacture an immenſe quantity of wheat, and that of the bell l. 
quality, in the courſe of a year, the 
' Theſe mills give employment to upwards of 200 perſons, ſo mangle" 
tend the mills, others make caſks.for the flour, a ſufficient number ma de 
the loops, which are employed in the tranſportation of the wheat ann @! 
flour, and the reſt in various other occupations connected with thy "" 
mills. The navigation, quite to theſe mills, is ſuch, that @ veſſel ca Repu 
rying 1000 buſhels of wheat may be laid along fide any of theſe milb de 
and beſide ſome of them, the water is'of ſufficient depth to admit veſſ bas; 
of twice the above ſize. The veſſels are unloaded with great conve from 
niency, and with aſtoniſhing expedition. It is frequently the caſe thay "ny 
veſſels with 1000 buthels of wheat come up with flood tide, unlade, u 
£0 away the ſucceeding ebb with 300 barrels of flour on board. Nee 

des, in conſequence of the aſſiſtance of particular machines, tbreqq kb. 
. of the manual labour, before found neceſſary, is now ſufficie f wol 
tor every purpoſe. By means of theſe machines, when made uſe of 1 Dela 
the full extent, the wheat will be received on the ſhallop's decke 
thence carried to the upper loft of the mill—and a conſiderable portion: 
of the ſame returned in flour in the lower floor, ready for packing, Wit lu 
out the aſſiſtance of manual labour but in a very ſmall degree, in pr '! 
portion to the buſineſs done. The tranſportation of the flour from Hf t 
mills to the port of Wilmington, does not require half an hour, and He 
is frequently the caſe that a cargo is taken from the mills and delwe «ge 


ed at Philadelphia the ſame day. The ſituation of theſe mills is ve 
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pleaſant and bealthful, and are all built of ſuperior dimenfions, and ex- 
cellent conſtruction. The firſt mill was built here about 50 years ago. 
There is now a {mall town of near 50 houſes, principally ſtone and 
brick, which, together with the mills, and the veſſels loading and un- 
Jading beſide them, furniſh a charming proſpect from the bridge, from 
whence they are all in full view. Beſides the wheat and flour trade, this 
ute exports lumber and various other articles to a conſiderable extent. 

PorvLaTION AND RELIGION, —The preſent number of inhabitants in 
this ſtate amounts to about 60,000, who are compoſed of many diffe- 
ent nations, and who are divided into as many different ways of thinking 
with reſpect to religion; but here religion is on that footing, that the 
adoption of any particular ſect, or the manner of performing devotion, 
z not queſtioned, provided it does not diſturb the public peace. In this 
late there is a variety of religious denominations. Of the Preſbyterian 
ect there are 24 churches—of the Epiſcopal, 14—of the Baptiſt, y— 
of the Methodift, a confiderable number, eſpecially in the two lower 
wunties of Kent and Suſſex, which is not exactly 4 Beſides 
theſe, there is a Swediſh church at Wilmington, which is one of the 
ddeſt in the United States. 

Hisroxy and Government, This diſtrict of country, which before 
the revolution was denominated * the Three Lower Counties,” de- 
med its preſent name from Lord Delaware, who was inſtrumental in 
cabliſhing the firſt ſettlement in Virginia. Although amongft the 
kaſt of all the other provinces in point of population, it muſt be ac- 
kowledged that the inhabitants of Delaware are not inferior in many 
uber reſpects. In induftry and perſeverance they acquit themſelves 
l their full proportion, and are thereby enabled to ſupply themſelves 
ith all the neceſſaries and bleſſings of life, whilſt in agriculture the 
late has gained ſuch a pre-eminence, that it may be ranked _— 
de firſt in the Union, In this ftate, as in all North America, the 
rand ſtaple conſiſts of land, and here ſeems to be the moſt pleaſant, 
de moſt certain, and the moſt profitable means of employment for 
apital to almoſt an indefinite extent. That the inhabitants of Dela- 
wre are preciſely of this opinion would evidently appear from the 
reputation they have acquired with regard to their ſtrict and proper 
mention towards agriculture, the extra value the quality of their grains 
ts gained, and the profitable advantages which they in the end derive 
tom that ſource of employment. As one reaſon for the ſuperi- 
nty of this ſtate in point of agriculture, it may be remarked, that 
9 loſs of time or expenditure b e have been greatly experienced 
n contriving or attempting to eſtabliſh manufactures, which th 
jobably have ſeen were not natural to the country, and whi 
tld never ſucceed or yield any adequate return. Thus the ſtate of 
Delaware has directed her chief attention to the moſt ſure object of 
wriculture, while with the overplus of that bleſſed production ſhe 
bundantly ſupplies herſelf with all the neceſſaries of foreign manu- 
ktures through the medium of Pennſylvania. WO. 

This ſtate is protected by a well diſciplined militia, and a happy 
tnſtitution, which begins by declaring ſome of the rights of the people, 
ud enumerates nearly the ſame that are mentioned in the declaration of 
whts of Pennſylvania. It then delegates the legiſlative power to a gene- 
al allembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives; and 
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the executive. to a governor. All theſe are choſen by the people on te 10 
firſt Tueſday of October — the governor for three years; but he is not 
eligible for the next three. He muſt be 30 years old, and have been of 
an inhabitant of the ſtate fix years, and of the United States 12 year, 
A plurality of votes make a choice, The ſenators are choſen. for three Wl ir 
2 mult be 27 years old, freeholders of 200 acres of land, or pol. Wi vi 
eſſed of 1001. property, and have been inhabitants of the ſtate three ht 
years. They are divided into three clafſes, the time of one clus, Wl : 
expiring each year, and their ſeats being filled by new elections. The WW i; 
repreſentatives are choſen for one year, muſt be 24 years old, free. 
holders, and have been inhabitants three years. 'The conſtitution pro. fo! 
vides that there ſhall be ſeven repreſentatives and three ſenators cho. hee 
ſen by each county; but the general aſſembly has power to increaſe 3 
the number, where two-thirds of each branch ſhall think it expedient; d 
provided the number of ſenators ſhall never be greater than one half, be 
nor leſs than one third, of the number of — a The gene- 
ral aſſembly meets on the firſt Tueſday of January annually, unlej 
{ſooner convened by the governor. Each branch has all the powen 
neceſſary for a branch of the legiſlature of a free and independent 
ſtate. A majority of each conſtitutes a quorum to do buſineſs, and a 
leſs number may adjourn from day to day and compel the attendance 
of members. They are privileged from arreſts while attending on pub. 
lic buſineſs, except in caſcs of treaſogg felony, and breach of the peace, 
and for things ſaid in public debate are not queſtionable elſewhere, 
They are compenſated out of the public treaſury, from which no money 
can be drawn but in conſequence of appropriation by law. Impeach 
ments are made by the lower houſe, and tried by the ſenate. Revenue 
bills originate in the houſe of repreſentatives, but the ſenate may pro 
pole alterations. A journal is kept of their proceedings, and publiſhed 
at the end of every ſeſſion, and the doors of both houſes are kept open 
unleſs the buſineſs requires ſecrecy. The governor is commander i 
Chief of the military force; may remit fines and forfeitures, and grant 
reprieves and pardons, except in caſes of impeachment ; may require 
information from all executive officers; may convene the general al 
ſembly on extraordinary occafions, and adjourn them-to any time 10 
exceeding three months, when they cannot agree on the time them 
ſelves. He muſt inform them of affairs concerning the ſtate, recom 
mend to them ſuch meaſures as he ſhall, judge expedient, and ſee thi 
the laws are faithfully executed. The ſpeaker of the ſenate, and, aſte 
him, the ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhall exerciſe th 
office of governor, in caſe of vacancy. The judicial power is veltet 
in a court of chancery, and ſeveral common law courts. . The judg 
are appointed by the governor, and commiſſioned during good behavio 
and the juſtices of the peace for ſeven years; all removeable. on ti 
addreſs of two-thirds of both houſes of aſſembly. The other officers 
the ſtate are appointed, ſome by the gavernor, ſome by the gene 
aſſembly, and ſome by the people. No perſon concerned in any am 
or navy contract, or holding any office, except the attorney gener 
officers uſually appointed by the courts of juſtice, attorneys at law, a 
officers in the militia, can be a ſenator or repreſentative, The govt 
nor can hold no other office. . No federal officer can hold an olfice 
this ſtate to which a ſalary is by law annexed. The clergy are exclude 


9 th 
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50m all civil offices. All officers are impeachable, and are bound by 


— oath or affirmation to ſupport the conſtitution, and perform the duties 
b their offices. All free white men, 21 years old, ng been two 
n. es inhabitants, and paid taxes, are electors; and are privileged from 
ee reis in civil actions while attending elections. The general aſſembly, 
ach the approbation of the governor, have a right, under certain regu- 
e 1:tions and reſtrictions, to make amendments to this conſtitution, and 
a, WY convention may alſo be called where a majority of the people ſhall 
be BY fgnify their with for it. x | 8 4 

ee Under this government, with the many internal advar.tages which 
10. fow from it, together with the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, which has 
ho. been to follow nothing but the moſt certain and profitable of purſuits, 
aſe my Delaware not only be conſidered as a thriving ſtate, but in point. 


d agriculture, has already arrived at that eminence, that it may juſtly 
be ranked amongſt the firſt agricultural ſtates in America. | 


leſs —— — 
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9s STATION AnD EXTENT; Bo 

pub- Miles. | Sq. Miles, 
Length 900 { 379 and 50 N. latitude. 

ber. cadet 751 ae 1 62 and 239 W. longitude, J #519? 


Bounparies,—This extenſive tract of country is bounded north, by 
part of the northern boundary line of the United States; eaſt, by the 
kkes and Pennſylvania ; ſouth, by the Ohio River; weſt, by the Miſ- 
ppi. This tract has been eſtimated to contain 263,040,000 acres, 
if which 43,049,000 are water; this deducted, there will remain 


open, ooo, ooo of acres, belonging to the federal government, to be fold 
der Mer the diſcharge of the national debt; except a narrow ſtrip of land 


bordering on the ſouth of Lake Erie, and ſtretching 120 miles weſt of 
be weſtern limit of Pennſylvania, which belongs to Connecticut. 

But a ſmall proportion of theſe lands is yet purchaſed of the natives, 
ne noffſud to be difpoſed of by congreſs. Beginning on the meridian line, 
tich forms the weſtern boundary of Pennſylvania, ſeven ranges of 
recon Wrnlhips have been ſurveyed and laid off by order of congreſs, As a 
| forth and ſouth line ſtrikes the Ohio in an oblique direction, the ter- 
unation of the ſeventh range falls upon that river nine miles above the 
lulkingum, which is the firſt large river that falls into the Ohio. It 
irs this junction 172 miles below Fort Pitt, including the windings 
the Ohio, though in a direct line it is but go miles. 

On the lands in which the Indian title is 2 and which 


on r now purchaſing under the United States, are feveral ſettlements; 

Acers e at Marietta, at the mouth of Muſkingum, under the direction of 
generic Ohio company; another hetween the Miami rivers, under the di- 
ny armfetion of Colonel Symmes; and a French ſettlement at Galliopolis. 
generaWiere are ſeveral other tracts, which have been granted by congreſs 
law, au particular companies, and other tracts for particular uſes, which 


e govel 
ollice 
exclude 


nain without any 759 ſettlements. | | 
CWM. Divistons,—That part of this territory in which the Indian 
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title is extinguiſhed, and which is ſettling under the government of 
United States, is divided into the —ͤ—ͤ— e Yo þ 
| Waſhington—Hamilton—St. Clair—and Knox. 
* Theſe counties have been organized with the proper civil and mil. 
taty officers. The county of St. Clair is divided into three diftrig, 
viz. the diſtrict of Cahokia, the diſtrict of Prairie-du-rochers, and the 
diſtrict of Kaſkaſkias: Courts of general quarter ſefſions of the peace, 
county courts of common pleas, and courts of probate, to be held in 
each of theſe diſtricts, as if each was a diſtin county; the officers d 
the county to act by deputy, except in the diſtri where they reſide, 1 
Rrvrss.— The Muſkingum is a gentle river, confined by banks ſ 5. 
high as to prevent its overflowing: It is 150 yards wide at its eonfu. WW :1 
ence with the Ohio, and navigable by large batteaux arid barpes u 
the Three Legs; and, by fmall ones, to the lake at its Read. From 
thence, by a portage of about one mile, a communication is opened to :: 
Lake Erie, through the Cayahoga, which, is a ſtream of great utility, 
navigable the whole length, without any obſtructions from falls. From 
Lake Erie, the paſſage is well known to the Hudſon, in the ſtate of 
New York.. 7 | 
The Hockhocking reſembles the Muſkingum, though ſomewhat in- 
ferior in ſiae. It is navigable for large boats about 70 miles, and for 
ſmall ones much farther. - On the banks of this very uſeful ſtream a 


found productive quarries of free ſtone, large beds of iron ore, adi nil 
ſome rich mines of lead. Coal mines and falt ſprings are frequent i 
bal 


the neighbourhood of this ſtream, as they are in every part of the 
weſtern territory. The ſalt that may be obtained from thoſe ſpring 
will afford an inexhauſtible ſtore of that neceſſary article. Beds d 
white and blue clay, of an excellent quality, are likewiſe found ben 
ſuitable for the manufacture of glaſs, crockery, and other earthen wares 
Red bole, and many other uſeful foſſils, have been obſerved on thi 
branches of this river, G ' 

The Scioto is a larger river than either of the preceding, and opens 
more extenſive navigation. It is paſſable for large barges for 200 mil 
with a portage of only four miles to the Sanduſky, à good navigablt 
ſtream that falls into Lake Erie. Through the Sanduſky and Stich 
hes the moft common paſs from Canada: to the Ohio and Miſhibppi 
one of the moſt extenſive and uſeful communications that is to be found 
in any country. Prodigious extenſions of territory are here connetted 
and, from the rapidity with which the weſtern parts of Canada, Lak 
Erie, and the Kentncky countries are ſettling, an intercourſe betwe 
them may reaſonably be expected. The lands on the borders of the 
middle ſtreams, from this circumſtance alone, aſide from their natu 
fertility, muſt be rendered vaſtly valuable. The flour, corn, flax 
hemp, &c. raiſed for exportation in that great country between th 
lakes Huron and Ontario, will find an outlet through Lake Erie a 
theſe rivers, or down the Miſſifippi. The Ohio merchant can give 
higher price than thoſe of Quebec, for thoſe commodities ; as they m 
be tranſported from the former to Florida and the Weſt India ifland 
with leſs expence, riſk, and infurance, than from the latter; whi 
the. expence from the place of growth to the Ohie will not be ont 
fourth of what it would be to Quebec, and much leſs than even to ti 
Oneida Lake, The ſtream of Scioto is gentle, no where broken "W 


— 
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falls ; at ſome places, in the ſpring of the year, it overflows its banks, 
providing for large natural rice plantations. Salt ſprings, coal mines, 
white and blue clay and freeftone, abound in the country adjoining 
ik. is river. | e en Fr 
ay, * * Little Miami is too; ſmall for batteaux navigation. Its banks 
the WY ice good land, and ſo high as to prevent, in common, the overflowing 
ce, of the water. | | ran a | 
| in The Great Miami has a very ſtony channel, and a ſwift ſtream, but 
s falls. It is formed of ſeveral large branches, which are paſſable 
je, bier boats a great diſtance, and which interlock with the Scioto. One 
bach comes from the weſt, and riſes in the Wabaſh Country: ano- 
alu. wer riſes near the head waters of Miami River, which runs into Lake 
rie; and a ſhort portage divides another branch of Sanduſky River. 
'rom The Wabaſh is a beautiful river, with high and fertile banks. It 
d cnptics into the Ohio, by a mouth 270 yards wide, 1020 miles below 
ility, fort Pitt. In the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, it is paſſable with bat- 
m taux drawing three feet water, 412 miles, to Ouiatanon, a ſmall 
te al French ſettlement, on the weſt fide of the river; and for large canoes 
197 miles further, to the Miami carrying place, nine miles from Mia- 
at n village. This village ſtands on Miami River, which empties into 
the ſouth-weſt part of Lake Erie, The communication between De- 
troit and the Illinois and Ohio countries, is up Miami River to Miami 
nllage, thence, by land, nine miles, when the rivers are high, and 
from 18 to 30 when they are low, through a level country to the Wa- 
aſh, and through the various branches of the Wabaſh to the places of 
deſtination. _ | | | ; 

A filver mine has been diſcovered about 28 miles above Owatanon, 
m the northern ſide of the Wabaſh. Salt ſprings, lime, freeſtone, 
the, yellow, and white clay, are found in plenty upon this river. 

The rivers A Vaſe and Kaſkaſkias empty into the Miſſiſippi from the 
porth-eaſt 3 the former is navigable for boats 60, and the latter about 
10 miles. They both run through a rich country, which has exten- 
e meadows. 120 "x | | 
Between the Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which are 84 miles apart, 
u extenſive tract of level rich land, which terminates in a high rid 

out 15 miles before you reach the Illinois River, In this delightful 
nle are a number of French villages, which, together with thoſe of 
bt, Genevieve and St. Louis, on the weſtern fide of the Miſſiſippi, are 
eee upwards of 2200 ſouls, the greater part of whom are fen- 
wle men. 6 

One hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles above the Ohio, and 18 miles 
dove the Miſſouri, the Illinois empties into the Miſſiſippi from the 
rh eaſt by a mouth about 400 yards wide. This river is bordered 
ith fine meadows, which in ſome places extend as far as the eye can 
nch. This river furniſhes a communication with Lake Michigan, by 
e Chicago River, between which and the Illinois, are two porta 

be longeſt of which does not exceed four miles. It receives a numbe 

[rivers which are from 20 to 100 yards wide, and navigable for boats 
mm 15 to 180 miles. On the north-weſtern fide of this river is a coal 
ne, which extends for half a mile along the middle of the bank of 
be river, and about the ſame diſtance below the coal mine are two 


* ponds, 100 yards in circumference, and ſeveral feet in depth. The 


— — 
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empty themſelves into the Ohio; thence eaſt wy the ridge that ſe 
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water is ſtagnant, and of a yellowiſh colour; but the French and ud. 


tives make falt from it. The foil of the Illinois C 


| general, of a ſuperior quality: its natural growth conſiſts of 
ickory, 


1 
cedar, mulberry, &c. hops, dying drugs, medicinal pid 
of ſeveral kinds, and 2 wild ſhe, | Beſides the 55 
now deſcribed; there are ſeveral others of equal ſiae and importance ali” 
this part of the United States. f „ 
Porul a1. The number of ſouls in this large tract of country ul 
Hitherto been unaſcertained and unknown. Tris might have ariſe 
From the vaſt number of Indians who principally inhabit this territory n 
and who, in general, are rather unſettled in their ſituations. Pran 
every reaſonable data, however, the preſent number of ſouls inhabiting 
this country, may be eſtimated at upwards of 84,000. In this number 
are included the many tribes of Indians who inhabit the-county 
"Theſe different tribes are, the Piantias, on both fides the Mifſilgt 
the Caſqueraſquias, on the Illinois the Piankaſhaws and other tribes 
on the Wabaſh ; the Shawaneſe, on the Scioto ; the Delawares; the 
Miamas ; the Ouiſcons, Maſcontens, Sakies, Sioux, Mekekouaki 
the Pilans, Powtowatamis, Meſſaques, Ottawas, Chipewas, and th 
Wiandots. : Ka 
| Face oy Tre CovnTay, Soit,, and ProDucTIONS.—The country © 
the Ohio is every where pleaſant, with large level ſpots of rich land: 
and remarkably healthy. This may be alſo ſaid for the whole trad 
comprehended between the weſtern ſkirts of the Allegany mountain 
«thence running ſouth-weſtwardly to the diſtance of 500 miles to ti 


Ohio falls; then croſſing them northerly to the head of the rivers thy 


rates the lakes and Ohio ſtreams, to French Creek. 

The lands on theſe various ſtreams, which fall into the Ohio, 
interſperſed with all the variety of ſoil which conduces to pleaſantael 
of ſituation, and lays the foundation for the wealth of an agriculta 
and induſtrious people, Large level bottoms, or natural meadoy 
from 20 to 50 miles in circuit, are every where found bordering tl 
zivers, and variegating the country in the interior parts. Theſe affo 
as rich a ſoil as can be imagined, and may be reduced to proper cult 
vation with very little labour. It is ſaid, that in many of theſe be 
toms, one hand may clear an acze a day, fit for planting with Indi 
Horn; there being no under wood, and the trees growing very high a 
large, but not thick together, need nothing but girdlinngg. 

he prevailing growth of timber, and the more uſeful trees in ti 
country, are, maple or ſugar tree, fycamore, black and white mulbe 
ry, black and white walnut, butternut, cheſnut, white, black, 5 
niſh, and cheſnut oaks, hickory, cherry, buckwood or horſe cheſ 
honey, locuſt, elm, cucumber tree, lind tree, gum tree, iron woe 

aſpin, ſaflafras, crab apple tree, paupaw or cuſtard apple, a varie 
of plum trees, nine bark ſpice, and leather wood buſhes. White u 
black oak, and cheſnut, with moſt of the above-mentioned timbe 
grow large and plenty upon the high grounds. Both the high and le 
lands produce vaſt quantities of natural grapes of various kinds, 
which the ſettlers univerſally make a ſufficiency for their own conſum 
tion of rich red wine. FRE. e 


2 * 
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The ſugar maple ig the moſt valuable tree, for an inland country, as, 


A number of inhabitants may be plentifully ſupplied with ſugar, by 
ak, deſerving a few trees for the uſe of each family. : 

ant Springs of excellent water abound in every, part of this territory; 
falt e ſmall and large ſtreams, for mills and 1h purpoſes, are actually 


gerſperſed, w_ by art, that there be no deficiency in any of the con-. 
rajencies of 11 | 259% 4-965 4 e e 5 ee 8 | 
Very little waſte land is to be found in any part of this tract of 
quntry, There are no ſwamps but ſuch as may be readily drained, 
A made into arable and meadow land; and though the hills are fre- 
ent, they are gentle and ſwelling, no where high or incapable of 
They are of a deep, rich ſoil, covered with a heavy growth 
{ tmber, and well adapted to the production of wheat, rye, indigo, 
bcco, &c. Cotton alſo grows plentifully and to perfection in is 
ountry, and is ſaid to be its natural production. en e 

ves NavicaTion,—From this part of the federal territory uniting 
many advantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of productions, 
al foreign intercourſe, the communications between this country and 
be ſea, Rel of late been greatly attended to and improved, and will 
principally in the four followin directions. Firſt, the route through 


ry of Scioto and Muſkingum to Lake Erie, and ſo to the river Hudſon. 
lun Second, the paſſage up the Ohio and Monongahela to the portage 

wee. mentioned, which leads to the navigable waters of the Potomack. 

pry bs portage is 30 miles, and will probably be rendered much leſs by 
o th 


execution of the plans lately adopted for opening the navigation of 
de waters. | ; 
Third, the Great Kanhaway, which falls into the Ohio from the 
Ania ſhore, between the Hockhocking and the Scioto, opens an 
tenfive navigation from the ſouth-eaſt, and leaves but 18 miles por- 
xg: from- the navigable waters of James River, in Virginia. This 
munication, for the country between Muſkingum and Scioto, will 
Ibably be more uſed than any other, for exportation of different ar- 
les; and, eſpecially, for the importation of foreign commodities, 
ch, it is ſuppoſed, may be brought from the Chelapeak to the 
bo almoſt as cheap as they are at preſent carried from Philadel- 
a to Carliſle, and the other thick ſettled back counties of Penn- 


a, 
Fourth, But the current down the Ohio and Miſhfippi, for heavy 
cles that ſuit the Florida and Weſt India markets, ſuch as corn, 
c, beef, lumber, &c. will be more frequently loaded than any 
ans in all America. The diſtance from the Scioto to the Miſſiſippi 
© miles; from thence to the ſea is goo. This whole courſe is 
ly run in 15 days; and the conveyance up thoſe rivers is not ſo 
cult as has uſually been repreſented, many uſeful experiments hav- 
af late been made with regard to facilitating a paſſage againſt the 
tent of the Ohio. ** e | 
e deſign of congreſs and of the Ohio company is, that the ſettle- 
u ſhall proceed regularly down the Ohio, and northward down to 
Erie; and it is probable that not many years will elapſe, be- 
the whole country above Miami will be brought to that degree of 
tion, which will exhibit all its a and juſtify thoſe. 


_ — — — % 


— — — — — 


à rich and beautiful proſpect. | 


All the tivers are well ſtored with fiſh of various Kinds, and ma 


ſtrong, well choſen ground, and cantiguous to water. When, by wha 


the ſecond growth, is of opinion that they muſt have been built 


much more devoted to labour than the preſent race of Indians; ant 


r 
e 
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deſcriptions of travellers which have ſo often made it the garde 


Anais, &c,—No country is better ſtocked with wild pans , 
in the groves, and fed in the extenſive meadows that every by 


Theſe extenſive meadows, or as the French call them Prairie, vid 
anſwer to what, in the ſouthern ſtates, are called Savannas, are, gene 
rally, a rich plain, without trees, and covered with grafs. Some « 
theſe, between St. Vincennes and the Miſſiſippi, are 30 or 40 miles 
extent. In paſſing them, to a great diſtance there is not a tree to} 
ſeen ; but there is plenty of deer, wild cattle, bears, and wolyes, x 
innumerable flocks of turkeys ; all which, with the green grafs, fon 


| Turkeys, geeſe, duck, ſwans, teal; pheaſants, partridges, &c, an 
from obſervation, believed to be in greater plenty here, than the ta 
poultry are itt many parts of the old ſettlements in America.” 


of them of an excellent quality. They are generally large, though 
different fizes : the cat-fiſh, which is the largeſt, is of a delicious f 
vour, and makes a good diſh,  *' 121 
Axriaprrixs any FonTrrIcA Tons. The number of old forts, fou 
in this weſtern country, are the admiration of the curious, and à mat 
of much ſpeculation. They are moſtly of an oblong form, fituatedt 


and for what purpoſe, theſe were originally thrown up, is uncerta 
They are undoubtedly very ancient, as there is not the leaſt vi 
difference in the age or ſize of the timber growing on or within thi 
forts, and that which grows without; and the oldeſt natives have | 
all tradition reſpe&ing them. Dr. Cutler, who has accurately ex: 


ed the trees on theſe forts, and which he thinks, from appearance, 
wards of 1000 years ago. They muſt have been the efforts of a peoj 


is difficult to conceive how they could be conſtructed without the} 
of iron tools; At a convenient diſtance from theſe, always ſtand 
ſmall mound of earth, thrown up in the form of a pyramid, and fee 
in ſome meaſure proportioned to the fize of its adjacent fortificat 
On examination they have been found to contain a chalky fubſtar 
ſuppoſed to be bones, and thoſe of the human kind, © 
There are, at preſent, a number of forts or poſts of ptotection of 
frontiers, in this country. Theſe are, the Lawrence, Wayne, 
very; Franklin, on French Creek; Harmar, at the mouth of Mulk 
gum; Stuben, at the rapids of the Ohio; Fayette, Hamilton, Ki 
Jefferſon, St. Clair, Marietta, and St. Vincennes 
GavexxnmenT, &c.— By an ordinance of congreſs, paſſed in 17 
this country, for the purpoſes of tempor rument, was cre; | 
into one diſtri, ſubject, however, to x Wit on, when circumſi — 
hall make it expedien t. ts — 


1 . . 


Congreſs was alſo to appoint a goyernor, whoſe commiſſion ſhall « 
tinue in force three vears unleſs ſooner reveked, and who mult re 
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dr the exerciſe of his office. "IN os © zl A 37343 0 
Congrels, from time to time, are to appoint. a ſecretary, to continue 
in office four years, unleſs ſooner removed, who muſt alſo reſide in the 
Alrict, and have an eſtate of 500 acres of land, while in office. 

The buſineſs of the ſecretary is, to keep and preſerve the acts and 
laws of the n and the public records of the diſtrict, and the 

ecdings of the governor, in his executive department; and to 

tnaſmit authentic copies of ſuch acts and proceedings, every fix months, 
to the ſecretary of congreſs. _ n 

The ordinance provides that congreſs ſhall appoint three judges, 
pllefſed each of 500 acres of land in the diſtri in which they are to 
rüde, and to hold their commiſſions during good behaviour, any two 
of hom ſhall form a court, which ſhall have a common law juriſdic- 
tion, The governor and judges are authorized to adopt and publiſh in 
the diſtrict, ſuch laws of the original ſtates, criminal and civil, as may 
te neceſſary and beſt ſuited to the circumſtances of the diſtri, and 
xport them to congreſs, and, if approved, they ſhall continue in force, 
il the organization of the general aſſembly of the diſtrict, who ſhall 
ure authority to alter them, The governor is to command the mili- 
tz, and appoint and commiſſion their officers, except general officers, 
bo are to be appointed and commiſſioned. by congreſs. PORTED 
Previouſly to the organization of the aſſembly, the governor. is to 
point ſuch magiſtrates and civil officers, as ſhall be deemed neceſſary 
it the preſervation of peace and order. * 
$ ſoon as there ſhall be 5000 free male inhabitants of full age, in 
e diſtrict, they ſhall regcive authority to ele& repreſentatives, one for 
7 500 free male inhabitants, to repreſent them in the general aſſem · 
lr; the repreſentation to increaſe progreſſively with the number of 


e male inhabitants till there be 25 repreſentatives ; after which the 
have nber and proportion of the repreſentatives ſhall be regulated by the 


nature. A repreſentative muſt poſſeſs, in fee ſimple, 200 acres of 
ud, and be a refident in the diſtrict, and muſt have been a citizen of 
ke United States, or a reſident in the diſtrict, three years precedin 
election. An eleQor muſt have 50 acres of land in the diſtri, m 
re been a citizen of one of the ſtates, and muſt be a reſident in the 
ili, or muſt poſſeſs the ſame freehold, and have been two years a 
dent in the diſtrict. The repreſentatives, when duly elected, are to 
mtinue in office two years. | ' 
The general aſſembly, 2 — ſhall conſiſt: of the governor, 
alative council, and 5a. repreſentatiyes. The legiſlative council 
all conſiſt of five members, to continue in office five years, unleſs 
ner removed by congreſs, Three make a quorum, The council 
to be thus appointed : the governor and repreſentatives, when met, 
al nominate ten perſons, refidents in the diſtrict, and each poſſeſſed 
2 freehold of 500 acres of land, and return their names to congrels, 
0 ſhall appoint and commiſſion five of them to ſerve as aforeſaid. - 
al bills paſſed by a majority in the houſe, and in council, ſhall, be 
ed to the governor for his afſent ; but no bill, or legiſlative! act 
katever ſhall be of force without his aſſent. The governor ſhall have 
r to convene, prorogue, and difſolve the general aſſembly, when, 
Us opiuion, it ſhall be expedi * V bil l 
| n ij 
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The legiſlature, when organized, ſhall have authority, by joint ballot 
to elect a delegate to congreſs, who ſhall have a ſeat in congrefs/wih 

a right of debating, but not of voting, during this temporary govern. 


And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religion 
liberty, which form the baſis whereon theſe republics, their laws and 
conſtitutions, are erected; to fix and eſtabliſh thoſe principles as the 
baſis of all laws, conſtitutions, and governments, which forever here- 
after ſhall be formed in the ſaid territory; to provide alſo for the 
eſtabliſhment of ſtate and permanent government therein, and for their 
admiſſion to ſhare in the federal councils on an equal footing with the 
_— ſtates, at as early periods as may be conſiſtent with the genen 

8 a : 25 reed] 

It is ordained and declared, that the following articles ſhall be 
fidered as articles of compact, between the original ſtates and the peb- 
ple, and ſtates in the ſaid territory, and forever remain unalterable; 
unleſs by common conſent, viz ' by 
That no perſon, demeaning himfelf in a peaceable and orderly ma 
ner, ſhall ever be moleſted on account of his mode of worſhip, or reli 
gious ſentiments in the ſaid territory; and that as religion, morality 
and knowledge, is neceſſary to good government and the happineſs « 
mankind, ſchools and the means of education ſhall forever be encour 
aged: the utmoſt good faith ſhall always be obſerved towards the 
Indians; their lands and property ſhall never be taken from then 
without their conſent ; and in their property, rights, and liberty, tl 
ſhall never be invaded or diſturbed, unleſs in juſt and lawful wars a 
thoriſed by congreſs ; but laws founded on juſtice and humanity ſhal 
from time to time be made, for preyenting wrongs being done to then 
and for preſerving peace and friendſhip with them. | 

That this territory, and the ſtates which may be formed therein, i 
forever remain a part of this confederacy of the United States of Am 
rica, ſubje& to the articles of confederation, and to ſuch alteration 
therein as ſhall be conſtitutionally made; and to all the acts and ordt 
nances of the United States in congreſs aſſembled, conformable theren 
The inhabitants and ſettlers in the ſaid territory ſhall be ſubject top! 
a part of the federal debts contracted, or to be contracted, and a pri 
portionable part of the expences of government, to be apportioned « 
them by congreſs, according to the ſame common rule and mea, 
by which apportionments thereof ſhall be made on the other ſtates; 
the taxes for paying their ty mo, _ ſhall be laid and levied by tl 
authority and direction of the legiſlatures of the diſtrict or diſtrifts, 
new ſtates, as in the original ſtates, within the time agreed upon by t! 
United States, in-congreſs aſſembled. The legiſlatures of thoſe diſtnt 
or new ftates, ſhall never interfere with the primary diſpoſal of ti 
ſoil by the United States, in congreſs aſſembled, nor with any reg 
tions congreſs may find neceſſary for ſecuring the title in ſuch foil 
the fair purchaſers. No tax ſhall be impoſed on lands the property 
the United States; and in no caſe ſhall non-reſident proprietors be tax 
higher than reſidents. The navigable waters leading into 'the Mil 
ſippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the fan 
hall be common highways, and forever free, as well to the inhabit! 
of the ſaid territory, as to the citizens of the United States, and thc 
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TERRITORY NORTH-WEST OF THE OHIO, '28r 
of any other ſlates that may be admitted into the confederacy, with- 
out any tax, impoſt, or duty therefor. r. | 1 
« That there ſhall be formed in the ſaid territory, not leſs than three, 
nor more than five ſtates ; and the boundaries of the ſtates, as ſoon as 
Virginia ſhall alter her act of cefſion and conſent to the fame, ſhall 
become fixed and eftabliſhed as follows, viz. the weſtern ſtate in the 
kid territory, ſhall be bounded on the Mififippi, the Ohio, and Wa- 
baſh rivers ; a direct line drawn from the Wabaſh and Poſt Vincents 
due north to the territorial line between the United States and Canada, 
and by the ſaid territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and Mifh- 


* . 
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the fppi. The middle ſtate ſhall be bounded by the faid direct line, the 
«Wabaſh from Poſt Vincents to the Ohio; by the Ohio by a direct line 

| drawn due north from the mouth of the Great Miami to the ſaid terri- 
con- torial line, and by the ſaid territorial line. The eaſtern ſtate ſhall be 
peo bounded by the laſt mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennſylvania, 
able WY id the ſaid territorial line: provided, however, as it is further de- 


cared, that the boundaries of theſe three ſtates ſhall be ſubje& ſo far 
to be altered, that if congreſs bereafter ſhall find it expedient, they ſhall 
have authority to form one or two ſtates, in that part of the ſaid ter- 
tory which lies north of an eaſt and weſt line drawn through the 
futherly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan; and when any of the 
cout dad fates ſhall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, ſuch ſtate ſhall 
s we de admitted by its delegates into the congreſs of the United States, on 

ga equal footing with the original ſtates in all reſpects whatever; and 
hall be at liberty to form a permanent conſtitution and ſtate govern- 
us rent for itſelf: provided that that conſtitution and government ſo to \ 
a be formed ſhall be republican, and in conformity to the principles of rl 
ni theſe articles, and fo far as it can be conſiſtent with the general intereſt 
a the confederacy, ſuch admiſſion ſhall be allowed at an earlier period, 


E 


of Pn be a leſs number of free inhabitants in the ſtate 
60, 00. | | | TT 
ration 4 There ſhall be neither ſlavery nor involuntary ſervitude in the ſaid 


rnitory, otherwiſe than in the puniſhment of crimes, whereof the 
herett þ/ ſhall have been duly convicted: provided always, that any per- 
eſcaping into the ſame, from whom labour or ſervice is lawfully 
Jclamed in any one of the original ſtates, ſuch fugitive may be lawfully 
oned e lined ad eduveyed to the: partes claiming blv-er hes: ubdile'es 0 


neaſun A krrice W Ke. WAL | k 
tes; Such, with the other uſual declarations of a federal conſtitution, 4 
| by ticompoſe the preſent government of the Weſtern Territory, and ſuch 
ricts, re the political rules to be obſerved by adventurers into this fertile | 
n by ad delightful-part of the United States. 5 6 4 
düst Himoxy,—The ſettlement of this country has been checked, for 
1-of thfWreral years paſt, by the unhappy Indian war, an amicable termina- 
gan of which only took place in 1795, when a treaty was formed 
h foil n Grenyille, between the United States and the chiefs of the various 
pperty Wes of Indians. | | 58 
be tu By the third article of this treaty the Indians ceded to the United 
Nes, for a valuable conſideration, all lands lying eaſtward and ſouth- 
i of a line * beginning at the mouth of Cayahoga River, and runni 
ntanWence up the ſame to the portage between that and the Tuſcarawas 
and nach of the Muſkingum ; thence down that branch to the croſſing 


/ 


year, goods, to the amount of nine thouſand five hundred dollars, at 
original coſt in the United States, are to be delivered to the Indians a 
ſome convenient place northward of the Ohio 


quires a certain degree of population, it ſhall. be divided into ſtate 
The eaſtern ſtate, that is thus provided to be made, is bounded on th 


Mace above Fort Lawrence; thence weſterly to a fork of that branch 


with the forementioned tribes of Indians, on a liberal footing, whid 
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of the Great Miami River, running into the Ohio, where-commences the 
between the Miami of the Ohio, and St, Mary's River, which 


Is 6 branch of the Miami of the lake; thence a weſteriy courſe whe 


Recovery, which ſtands on a branch of the Wabaſh, then fouth-weg. 
erly in a direct line to the Ohio, fo as to interſect that river 
the mouth of Kentucky or Cattawa River.“ Sixteen tracts of land of 


_ fix and twelve miles ſquare, interſperſed at convenient diſtances in the 


Indian country, were by the ſame treaty ceded to the United State, 
For the convenience of keeping up a friendly and beneficial intercourg 
between the parties. | „ pte. 1 | 
The United States on their part, ©. relinquiſh” their claims to l 
other Indian lands northward of the river Ohio, eaſtward of the Mif. 
ſippi, and weſtward and ſouthward of the Great Lakes and the waten 
uniting them, according to the boundary line agreed on by the United 
States and the king of Great Britain, in the treaty of peace made 
between them in ha year 1783. But from this relinquiſhment by the 
United States the following tracts of land are explicitly excepted; 
Firſt, The track of 150,000 acres near the rapids of the Ohid River, 
which has been aſſigned to General Clark, for the uſe of himſelf ud 
his warriors: Second, The poſt of St. Vincennes on the river We 
baſh, and the lands adjacent; of which the Indian title has been en. 
tinguiſhed : Third, land at all other places in poſſeſſion of the 
French people, and other white ſettlers among them, of which the 
Indian title has been extinguiſhed, - And, fourth, The poſt of Fo 
Maſſac towards the mouth of the Ohio. To all which ſeveral parce 
of land ſo excepted, the ſaid, tribes relinquiſh all the title and cla 
which they or any of them may have,” (29401318 
Goods to the value of twenty thouſand dollars were delivered the 
Indians at. the time this treaty. was made; and thence forward eve 
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A trade has been opened, ſince this treaty, by 8 law of  cong 
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promiſes to give permanency to this treaty, and ſecurity to the front 

inhabitants. IO 1 t 412 5d: err 3 {i n 
In the ordinance of congreſs, for the government of this territor 

as already mentioned, it is provided, that after the ſaid territory 2 


Great Miami on the weſt, and by the Pennſylvania line on the call 
The centre of this ſtate will fall between the Scioto and the Hockhock 
ing. At the mouth of one of theſe rivers will probably be the ſeat « 
for this ſtate: and, if an indulgent idea may be formed « 
whole territory of the United States, Filed by an induſſ rious an 
frugal people, and continued under one extended government on 3 
river Ohio, and not far from this ſpot, will be the ſeat of empire fort! 
whole dominion. - This is central to the whole; it will EY w 
modate + + it 4 +4 eaſan i proba mo 
F . 1302 £50541 paar it MII? 3 026: B 
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Tus extenſive diviſion is bounded north, by Pennſylyania and the 
Ohio River; welt, by the Miſſiſippi; ſouth, by Ealt and Weſt Flori- 
da; eaſt, by the Atlantie Ocean and the Delaware State, It is in- 
terfeſted in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction by the range of 
Allegany mountains, which give riſe to many noble rivers, which fall 
ted: either into the Atlantic on The eaſt, or the Miſſifippi on the weſt. 
ayer, BT From the fea-coaſt, 60, 80, and in ſore parts 100 miles back towards 
ui the mountains, the country, generally ſpeaking, is nearly a dead level, 
ud a very large proportion of it is covered, in its natural tate, with 
pitch pines. In the neighbourhood of ſtagnant waters, which abound 
n this level country, the inhabitants are ſubject to ſickneſs, but in the = 
back, hilly, and mountamous country, they are AN N y 
part of America. | | | 


This 5 is now fixed as the permanent 
kat of the general t, contains upwards of one million nine 
—— — — 


v almoſt thirteen · faurteenths of the whole number of ſlaves in the 
United States. 'Fhe influence of flavery, however, has produced a very | 
iftinguiſhing feature in the general character of the inhabitants, 3 
nd which, though fill diſcernible to their diſadvantage, has been " 
bftened and meliorated by the benign efſefts of the revolution, and 
progreſs of liberty; and humanity. 
This  divifion may alſo be conſidered as the richeſt and moſt 
fertile of the United States. Its principal productions are, tobacco, 
nee, indigo, wheat, corn, cotton, tar, pitch, turpentine, and lumber; 
il of which compaſe the principal trade of the inhabitants, and em- 
ploy the hands of the indufirious, while the plough, which is the illuſ- 


tration of the- proſperity of country, crowns the whole aan 960" hh ; | 
undertakings, | FF | W e 
MARYLAND. 
Srrvarion AND ExTENT. Fc, = 
Length 134 37% J ang ag? Jh N. ate J. Foo 
breadth 251 between $39, and 4 30 W. lon axe nd of 


Bounpazres — Bounded nk; by Pts, ; 7 by Delaware 
Nate, and hs Atlantic Ocean; ſouth and weſt, by Virginia 
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Drvrsrons .— This ſtate is divided into the following counties, which 
are ſituated on the weſtern ant eaſtern ſhore of Cheſapeak Bay. 
| Thoſe on the weſtern ſhore are, 


| Counties, Cary Counties. "I > 
Hartford, Montgomery, 
Baltimore, 8 Prince George, 
Ann Arundel, | Calvert, 
Frederick, Charles, 
' Allegany, St. Mary's. 
: Waſhington, | 
5 ee ee And thoſe on the eaſtern ſhore 8 
1 ' Counties, 7 | Counties. 
Cecil, Talbot, 
Kent, | Somerſet, 
Queen Ann, | Dorcheſter, 
_ Caroline, Worceſter. 


Each of theſe counties ſends four repreſentatives to the houſe of 
delegates, beſides which, the city of Annapolis, and town of Balti- 
more, ſend each two. . | | 
Bars and Rivers, —Cheſapeak Bay, which divides this ſtate into 
the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions, is the largeſt bay in the United States, 
It affords many fiſheries, | and is remarkable for the excellency of 

its crabs, and alſo for a particular ſpecies of wild duck, called canvas 
back. In a commercial view, it is of great advantage to the ſtate, 
from its receiving a number of large rivers. From the eaſtern ſhore in 
Maryland, among other ſmaller ones, it receives Pokomoke, Nanti- 
coke, Choptank, Cheſter, and Elk rivers. From the north, the 
rapid Suſquehannah ; and from the weſt, Patapſco, Severn, Patuxent, 
and Patomak, half of which is in Maryland and half in Virginia. Ex- 
cept the Suſquehannah and Patomak, theſe are ſmall rivers. Patapſco 
River is about 30 or 40 yards wide at the ferry, juſt before it empties 
into the baſon upon which Baltimore ſtands. Its ſource is in York 
County, in Pennſylvania, and its courſe is ſouthwardly, till it reaches 
Elkridge landing, about eight miles weſtward of Baltimore, where 

it then turns eaſtward, in a broad bay-like ſtream, by Baltimore, which 
it leaves on the north, and paſſes into the Cheſapeak. pi He 

Severn is a ſhort, inconſiderable river, paſſing by Annapolis, which 
it leaves to the ſouth, emptying, by a broad mouth, into the Cheſapeak. 

Patuxent is a larger river than the Patapſco. It riſes in Ann Arun- 
del County, and runs ſouth-eaſtwardly, and then eaſt into the bay, 15 
or 20 miles north of the mouth of Potomak. Beſides theſe there are 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, ſuch as Wicocomico, Eaſtern Branch, Monocaly, 
and Conegocheague, which empty into Patomak River from the Ma- 
ryland fide. 


Face or Tus CounTay, CLIMATE, Soi; and Pxopuce.—Eaſt of the 


blue ridge of mountains, which ſtretches acroſs the weſtern part of this 
ſtate, the land like that in all the ſouthern ſtates, is generally level and 
free of ſtones; and appears to have been made much in the ſame way; 
of courſe the ſoil muſt be ſimiler, and the natural growth not remarks 
bly different. 825275 8 ä 
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The ground is uniformly level and low in moſt of the counties on the 
ealtern thore, and conſequently covered in many places with ſtagnant 
water, except where it is interſeQed with numerous creeks. Here 
allo are large tracts of marſh, which, during the day, load the atmoſ- 
phere with vapour, that falls in dew, in the cloſe of the ſummer and 
autumn ſeaſons, which are rather ſickly, but the ſpring and ſummer are 
perſectly healthy. > #103 eee He 

The ſoil of the good land in Maryland is of ſuch a nature and qua- 
lity, as to produce from 12 to 16 buſhels of wheat, or from 20 to 30 
huſhels of Indian corn per acre, Ten buſhels of wheat, and 15 buſhels 
of corn per acre, may be the annual average crops in the ſtate at large. 

Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities. Tobacco is gene- 


u beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted the beginning of May. The 
plants are ſet at the diſtance of three or four feet from each other, and 
ue hilled and kept continually free of weeds, When as many leaves 
have ſhot out as the ſoil will nouriſh to advantage, the top of the plant 
b broken of, which prevents its growing higher. It is carefully kept 
clear of worms, and the ſuckers, which put up between the leaves, are 
taken off at proper times, till the plant arrives at perfection, which is 
n Auguſt, When the leaves turn of a browniſh colour, and begin to 
be ſpotted, the plant is cut down and hung up to dry, after having 
eat in heaps one night. When it can be handled without crumbling, 
which is always in moiſt weather, the leaves are ſtripped from the ſtalk, 


ted in bundles, and packed for exportation in hogſheads, free, how- 
te, erer, from ſuckers or ground leaves, which are not allowed to be 
n nerchantable, Of this lucrative produce an induſtrious perſon may ma- 
— me 6000 plants, which will yield about 1000 lb. of tobacco, beſides 
5 four acres of Indian corn. Saw e 18. | oh 
— The genuine white wheat, which grows in Kent, Queen Ann's, and 


he Talbot counties, on the eaſtern ſhore, and which degenerates in other 
places z and the bright kite's foot tobacco, which is produced at Elk- 

ndge, on the Patuxent, on the weſtern ſhore, are ſaid to be peculiar 
Maryland z as alſo hemp and flax, which are raiſed in the interior 
country, on the upland, in conſiderable quantities. Ter AY #4] 
Among other kinds of timber that now grow in this country, is the 


10 uk, of ſeveral kinds, which is of a ſtraight grain, and eaſily rives into 
lich ſaves, for exportation. The black walnut is in demand for cabinets, 
ak, les, and other furniture. The apples of this ſtate are large and 
ron. real; their peaches plenty and good, and from which the inhabitants 
15 ail cyder brandy and peach brandy. 


The foreſts abound with uuts of- various kinds, which are colleQively 
tilled maſt. On this maſt vaſt numbers of ſwine are fed, which run 
Mid in the woods. Theſe ſwine, when fatted, are caught, killed, 
rrelled, and exported in great quantities, and which traffic formerly 
vs carried on to a very conſiderable extent. 


1 and this tate, there may be upwards of 330, 00, who are made up of 
way ; us nations, and who poſſeſs many different religious ſentiments, 


ie inhabitants of Maryland, except in the populous towns, live on 


Mabitant of the middle, and eſpecially of the eaſtern ſtates, which are 
| | Oo 


nally cultivated in ſets, by negroes in this way: the feed is firſt-fown 


PoruLariON and Craracres,—Of the whole number of inhabitants 


eir plantations, often ſeveral miles diſtant from each other. To an 
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thickly populated, they appear to live very retired and unſocial I 
The effects of this comparative ſolitude are viſible in the countenancy, 

as well as in the manners and dreſs of many of the country peogy, 
The inhabitants of the populous towns; arid thoſe from the country wh 
have intercourſe with them, are in their manners and cuſtortis gente 
and agreeable. 8 1 a ' 

That pride which grows on ſlavery, and which is habitual to tho 
who, from their infancy are taught to believe and to feel their ſupera 
rity, is a viſible charaReriſtic of the inhabitants of Maryland. But wi 
this eharacteriſtie may be conneRed that hoſpitality to Rrangers, whid 
is equally univerſal and obvious. 

Cuter Towns — Annapolis city, although of little note in the con 
mercial world; is the capital of Maryland, and the wealthieſt tom. 
its ſize in America. It is fituated at the mouth of Severn River, « 
a healthy ſpot; 30 miles ſouth of Baltimore. It contains upwards 6 
280 houſes, which are generally large and elegant, indicative of pee 
wealth. The deſign of thoſe who planned the city, was to have i 
whole in the form of a circle, with the ſtreets beginning at the cent 
where the ftate-houſe ſtands ; and thenee diverging in every direQioj 
The principal part of the buildings ate arranged agreeably to this plu 
and the ſtate-houſe, amongſt the whole, is eonſpicuvus and elegant, 

Baltimore has had the moſt rapid prowth of any town on the cont 
nent, and ts the fourth in ſize in the United States. It lies in latitul 
39 21', on the north fide of Patapſco River, around what is called) 
Baſon, in which the water, at common tides, is about five or fix fe 
deep. Baltimore is divided into the town and Fell's Point, by a cree 
over which art two bridges; but the houſes extend, in an open {i 
tion; from one to the other. At Fell's Point the water is deep enoug 
for ſhips of burden; but ſmall veſſels only go up to the town. II 
ſituation of the town is low and was formerly unhealthy; but the u 
_ Ereaſe of houſes, and of courſe, of ſmoke, the tendency of which h 
deſtrey and diſpel damp and unwkoleſome vapours, and the unpro 
ments that have been made, particularly that of paving the fr 
have now rendered it very agreeable. The preſent number of ho 
in this town is not leſs than 2200, moſt of which are in the torn, 
the reſt at Fell's Point. And of the number of inhabitants, there u 
be upwards of 20,600; the majority of whom, colleQed from almolt : 
quarters of the world, vary in their habits, their manners, and the 
religion. The number of wate-houſes and ſtores here, is e and 
churches, there are ſeveral, which belong to German Calviniſts: 

Lutherans, Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, Roman Catholics, Baptil 
Methodiſts, Quakers, Nicolites or New Quakers, There are m: 
very reſpectable families in Baltimore, who hve genteely, are hoſpit 
ble to ſtrangers, and he maintain a friendly and improving interco 
with each other.. | p 

. Market-ſtreet is the principal ſtreet in the town, and runs nearly 
and weſt, a mile in length, parallel with the water. This is creo 
by ſeveral other ftreets leading from the water, a number of wind 
particularly Calvert, South, and Gay ſtreets, ate well built. No! 
and eaſt of the town the land rifes and affords a fine proſpect of 
town and bay, LO d | 
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There is a bank eſtabliſhed in this town, with a capital of 300,000 
dollars, by the name of The Maryland Bank.“ Beſides which, 
there is a branch of the bank of the United States. A public library 
has alſo been inſtituted; and for the defence of the town, à battery and 
barracks have been conſtrudted and mounted with guns. In every 
ieſpe& Baltimore is a moſt thniyving town—its inhabitants are nume · 
rous and reſpectable its trade, for extent, is amazing—the number 
of veſſels that for traffic paſs up to it js almoſt incredible—and, in hort, 
its preſent ſtate is highly promiſing, PEI HOU ney 

Georgetown ſtands on the bank of the river Patomak, about 160 
miles from its entrance into Cheſapeak Bay. The ground on which it 
lands is very broken, being a cluſter of little bills, which though at 
reſent elevated confiderably above the ſurface of the river, were pro: 
hably at ſome former period overflowed, as at the depth of eight or 
teu 3 the ſurface, marine ſhells have been found, which leads 
10 this 1 . , 

However, Georgetown and its vicinity may be conſidered as a healthy 
urt of America; and with regard to any heſitation about the propriety 
of avy public ſettlement being fixed here, no objeQion can properly 
be urged — it on account of its diſeaſes. | 

Frederic 


own is a fine flouriſhing inland town, of upwards of 300 
houſes, built principally of brick and None, and moltly on one broad 
ſreet. It is fituated in a fertile — about four miles ſouth of 
Caockton Mountain, and is a place of confiderable trade. It has 
four places for public worſhip ; one for Prefbyterians, two for Dutch 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, and one for Baptiſts; beſides 2 public gaol, 
ad 2 brick market-houſe. f | at 

Hagarſtowu is but little inferior to Fzedericktown, and is fituated in 
the beautiful and well cultivated valley of Conegocheague, and carries 
a a conſiderable trade with the weſtern country. wh 9 

Elkton, to which the tide waters extend, is ſituated near the head 
of Cheſapeak Bay, on a {mall river 7 bears the name of the town. 
This town enjoys great adyantages from the carrying trade. between 
Paltimore an Philadelphia. | TA 85 

The city of Waſhington, in the territory of Columbia, was ceded, 
by the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland, to the United States, and by 
them eſtabliſhed as the ſeat of their government, after this preſent year 
1829. This city, which is advanging rapidly in improvements, ſtands 
* the junction of the River Patomak and the Eaſtern Branch, latitude 
8 53, north, extending nearly four miles pp each, aud including a 
raft of territory, exceeded, in paint of convenience, ſalubrity, and 
beauty, by none in America. For though the land, in general, appegss 
vel, yet by gentle and gradual ſwellings, a variety of elegant prol- 
pects are produced, aud a {ufficient deſcent farmed for conveying off 
the water occaſigned by rain. Within the limits of the city are a great 


umber of excellent ſprings; and by digging wells, water of the belt 
* ality may readily be had. Rede, the never failing dreams, that 


Jon run through that territory, may alſo, be collected, whigh can 
WP udantly ſupply che city, - be conveyed to apy corner. 
ee perpendicular height of the ground on which the capital is to 
fand, is 58 feet above the level of the tide in, Tiber Creek. The 
ure of Tiber Creek is elevated about 236 feet above the level of the 
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tide in aid creek, the water of which can be conveyed to the eapitat, . 
and, after watering that part of the city, may be deſtined to other 10 
uſeful purpoſes. 1 e * © W994} 
The Eaſtern Branch is one of the ſafeſt and moſt commodious har. 
bours in America, being ſufficiently deep for the largeſt ſhips, for abou 
four miles above its mouth, while the channel lies cloſe along the bank 
adjoining the city, and affords a large and convenient harbour. The Wl 7 
Fall. although only navigable for ſmall craft, for a conſiderable 
diſtance from its banks next to the city, will nevertheleſs afford a cape. 
cious fummer harbour; as an immenſe number of ſhips may ride in the ll x; 
great channel, oppoſite to, and below the city. . | 
The ſituation of this metropolis 1s upon the great poſt road, equi. 
diſtant from the northern and ſouthern extremities of the union, and 
nearly ſo from the Atlantic and Pittſburg, upon the beſt navigation, 
and in the midſt of a commercial territory, probably the dichel, and 
commanding the moſt extenſive internal reſource of any in America, 
The plan of the city appears to contain many improvements, and 
thoſe of the moſt important kinds, combining, in every degree, come. 
| nience, regularity, elegance of proſpect, and a free circulation of ar, 
The poſitions of the different public edifices, and the ſeveral ſquares 
and areas of different ſhapes as laid down, were originally determined o 
| the moſt advantageous ground, commanding the moſt extenſive proſpetty 
and from their ſituation, ſuſceptible of ſuch improvements as either uſeor 
ornament may hereafter ſuggeſt. The capitol, as it is named, will be 
fituated on a moſt beautiful eminence, commanding a complete viewo 
every part of the city, and of a conſiderable part of the country around, 
The preſident's houſe ſtands on a riſing ground, poſſeſſing a delight 


ful water proſpect, together with a commanding view of the capitol, Sor 
and the moſt material parts of the city. Lines or avenues of dire por 
communication, have been deviſed to connect the moſt diſtant and in- ie 
portant objects. Theſe tranverſe avenues, or diagonal ſtreets, are lai / 


out on the moſt choice ground for proſpe& and convenience, and art 
calculated not only to produce a variety of charming proſpects, but 
reatly to facilitate the communication throughout the city. Non 
and ſouth lines, interſe&ed by others running due eaſt and weſt, make 
the diſtribution of the city into ſtreets, ſquares, &c. and thoſe li 
have been ſo combined as to meet at certain given points, with thi 
divergent avenues, ſo as to form, on the ſpaces firſt determined, the 
different ſquares or areas. The grand avenues, and ſuch ſtreets as lea 
immediately to public places, are from 130 to 160 feet wide, and ma 


be conveniently divided into foot-ways, a walk planted with trees ur 
each fide, and a paved way for carriages. The other ſtreets are frag 
90 to 110 feet wide. Upon the whole, from the defired effect with fron 
which the plan of this city has been laid out and executed, and fronithe 


the ſucceſs with which many other improvements are at preſent carry 
ing on, it will appear that it has many advantages to recommend it 
Advantages which are certainly inviting as an eligible place for th 
permanent ſeat of the general government, as well as for any pub 
ſettlement ; and while | by the public ſpirited enterpriſe of t 
people of the United States, and even by foreigners, the preſent ſtatyy ſ. 
of the city of Waſhington muſt diſtinguiſh itſelf as growing up in proſy 1; 
perity, with that degree of rapidity not unequal to the ſublimity Whr 
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al, uman perfection which ſignalized the reſpectable and worthy character 
her 10 whom it owes its name. | - 
2 Maxvracrunks, Trape, Rrvxxözs, &c.—Mines of iron ore, of 
ar. Wi ſuperior quality, abound in many parts of the ſtate.” Furnaces for 
out WY cunning this ore into pigs and hollow ware, and forges to refine pig- 
ank WH iron into bars, are numerous, and worked to great extent and profit. 
The WY This is the only manufacture of importance carried on in the ſtate, ex- 
able cept it be that of wheat into flour, and curing tobacco. | 
aps- The trade of Maryland is PREY carried on from Baltimore, 
the with the other ſtates, with the Weſt Indies, and with ſome parts of 

| Europe, To theſe places they ſend great quantities of tobacco, be- 
qu. WA fdes large quantities of wheat, flour, pig. iron, lumber, and corn 

and WW beans, pork, and flax-ſeed in ſmaller quantities; and receive in return, 
tion, WW clothing for themſelves and negroes, and other dry goods, wines, ſpirits, 
gars, and other Weſt India commodities, 
rice, The trade of this ſtate is very conſiderable, the attention of the 
i people being engroſſed in producing the two ſtaple articles of wheat and 
one - tobacco, which they do to perfection, and which they exchange with 
f ar, ether nations for their produce. By this means Maryland not only 
une furniſhes herſelf with every neceſſary, but uniformly throws the balance 
ed on WM of trade in her own favour. The annual expences of the government 
pech of this ſtate have been eſtimated at L. 20, ooo currency. The revenue 
uiſes chiefly from taxes on real and perſonal property. - 

In the weſtern part of this ſtate there is ſaid to be ſeveral remarkable 
ayes, although, probably from their not having been properly examined, 
a particular deſcription of them has never been received. IRS 

SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, REL1GI0N, &c,— Waſhington Academy, in 
Somerſet County, was inſtituted in 1779. It was founded and is ſup- 
ported by voluntary ſubſcriptions and private donations, and is autho- 
nſed to receive pifts and legacies, and to hold 2000 acres of land. 

At Cheſtertown, in Kent County, a college was inſtituted in 1782, 
and honoured with the name of Waſhington College, after the late 
Preſident Waſhington, It is under the management of viſitors or 
rernors, with power to ſupply vacancies, and hold eſtates whoſe yearly 
nlue ſhall not exceed L.6000 current money. By a law enacted jn 
1787, a permanent fund was granted to this inſtitution L.1250 a year, 
ith wah currency, out of the moneys ariſing from marriage licences, fines, and 
forfeitures on the eaſtern ſhore. | | 


as lea St. John's College was inſtituted in 1784, and is alſo under truſtees, 7 
nd m vb have power to keep up the ſucceſſion by ſupplying vacancies, and 
regs o receive an annual income of gooo pounds. A permanent fund is 


aligned this college, of 1750 pounds a year, out of the moneys ariſing 
from marriage licences, ordinary licences, fines, and forfeitures on 
the weſtern ſhore. This college is at Annapolis, where a building 
prepared on purpoſe for it. Very liberal ſubſcriptions were ob- 
W'uned towards founding and carrying on theſe ſeminaries. The two 

olleges conſtitute one univerſity, by the name of © The Univerſity of 
Maryland,” whereof the governor of the ſtate, for the time being, is 
hancellor, and the principal of one of them is vice-chancellor, either 
er by ſeniority or by election, as may hereafter be provided for by rule or 
in prof law. The chancellor is empowered to call a meeting of the truſtees, 
imit/ 2 repreſentation of ſeven of each, and two of the members of the 


faculty. of each, which meeting is ſiyled © The Convpeation of thy 
Univerſity of Maryland,” who are to frame the laws, preſerve unifc,, 
mity of manners and literature in the colleges, confer the higher degree, 
determine appeals, &c, | 8 | Jas 
Of the different ſes of religion in this ſtate, there are, the Romy 
Catholics, who were the firſt ſettlers in Maryland, and who are the 
molt, numerous. Beſides theſe, there are Proteſtant Epiſcopalian, Will 
Engliſh, Scotiſh, and Iriſh Preſbyterians, German Calviniſts, G | 
Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Mennoniſts, Nicolites a 
New Quakers ; who all enjoy liberty of conſcience, 11 
For the promotion of general literature, the Roman Catholies hate a 
alſo erected a college at 2 on Patomak River, which is a Wil © 
preſent in a very flouriſhing tate. N 5 
In 178 f, the Methodiſts inſtituted a college at Abington, in Hariuy il / 
County, by the name of Cokeſbury College, after Thomas Coke, and ] 
Francis Aibury, biſhops of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal church. The f 
college edifice is of brick, handſomely built, on a healthy ſpot, tr 
jaying a fine air, and a very extenſive profpett. 
The ſtudents, who are to conſiſt of the Jong of travelling preacher, Wl © 
the ſons of annual fubſcribers, the ſons of the members of the Methy. ſ 
Gf ſocioty, and orphans, are inſtructed in Engliſh, Latin, Greek, log, , 
rhetoric, hiſtory, geography, natural philoſophy, and aſtronomy; wil © 
when the finances of the college will admit, they are to be taught the 
Hebrew, French, and German languages. : 


The college was erected and is ſupported wholly by ſubſcription ui 
voluntary donations, and is governed with the following regulations: “ 
All the ſtudents have regular hours far rifing, for prayers, for thei 
meals, for ſtudy, and for recreation. They are all to be in bed procichll 
at nine o'clock. Their recreations, for they are to be * andulged all 
nothing which the world calls play”, are gardening, walking, riding, uf - 
bathing, without doors; and within doors, the carpenters, joiner's, call n. 
met-maker's, or turner's buſineſs, Suitable proviion is made forahele ey . 
veral occupations, which ave to be conſidered, not as matters of drudgery a4 
and conſtraint, but as pleafing and healthful recreations, both for tally 
y and mind. Another of their rules, which thovgh new and fag , | 

+ and which may be favourable to the health and vigour of the bo On 
and mind, is, that the ſtudents ſhall not Gecp en feather beds, but be 
mattreſſes, and each one by himſelf, Particular attention is paid oC, 
the morals and religion of the ſtudents. - * 
. There are a few other Jiterary inſtitutions, of inferior note, he 
different parts of the ſtate, and proviſion is made for free ſchools il... 
anoft of the counties; though ſome ave entirely negleRed, and vel n 
dew carried on with any ſucceſs. Theſe, however, are of much ſera e 
to a great proportion of the lower claſs of people, who @ few years a pe 


were in a ſtate of ignorance. ; 
Couswrruriox. The conſtitution of Maryland, which was eſtabliine 
by a convention of delegates at Annapolis, in 4776, is | 
two diſtindt branches, a ſenate and houſe of delegates, and tl 
The General Aſſembly of Maryland.” The denatars are selected 
che firſt of September, every fifth year, the freemen chooſe two m 
in each caunty to be eleQors of che ſenate, and one elector for the © 
af Annapolis, and one for the town of Baltimore. 'Thefe electors 
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K lune the qualifications neceſſary for county delegates, and muſt meet 
N it Annapolis, or ſuch other place as ſhall be appointed for convening 
mh the legiſlature, on the third Monday in September, every fifth year, 
ind elect by hallot t 5 ſenators out of their own body or from the people 

nn large. ne of theſe muſt be reſidents on the weftern ſhore, and 6x 
.the on the eaſtern; they muſt be more than 25 years of age; muſt have 
a [cfded in the ſtate more than three years next preceding the election, 
man Wh and have real and perſonal property above the value of a thouſand 


2 
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ads, The ſenate may originate any bills, except money bills, to 
OE hich they can only give thetr — diſſent. The ſenate chooſe 
me their preſident by ballot. The houſe of delegates is compoſed of four 
mäß members for each county, choſen annually the firſt Monday in October. 
mY RIC city of Annapolis and town of Baltimore fend each two delegates. 
| The qualifications of à delegate, are, full age, one year's reſidence in 
1 the county where he is choſen, and teal and perſonal property above 
de value of five hundred pounds. Both houſes chooſe their own offi- 
en (ers, and judge of the elechion of their members. A majority of each 
hers WY guorum. The election of ſenators and delegates is viva voce, and 
heriffs the returning officers, except in Baltimore town, where the 
„ WH tommiſfſioners fupermtend the elections and make returns. The ſtated 
logs, BY {ion of the legiſlature is on the firſt Monday in November. The 
qualifications of a freeman ate, full age, a freehold eſtate of 50. acres - 
of land, and actual refidence in the county where he offers to vote, 
property to the value of thirty pounds in any part of the ſtate, and a 
jear's reſidence in the county where he offers to vote. | a 
On the ſecond Monday in November, annually, a governor is ap- 
pointed by the joint ballot of both houſes, taken in each houſe reſpec- 
tively, and depoſited in a conference room; where the boxes are 
examined by a joint committee of both houſes, and the number of votes 
krerally reported. The governor cannot continue in office longer than 
three years ſucceſſively, nor be re- elected untit the expiration of four 
years after he has been out of office. The qualification for the chief 
nagiſtracy, are, 25 years of age, five years reſidence in the ſtate next. 
preceding the election, and real and perſonal property above the value 
ef five thouſand pounds, one thouſand of which muſt be freehold eftate. 
On the ſecond Tueſday of November, annually, the ſenators and de- 
legates elect by joint ballot, five able men, above 25 yeats of age, 
refidents in the ſtate three years next preceding the election, und 
polefling a freehold of lands atid*tenements above the value of a'thou- 
and pounds, to be a council for aſſiſt ng the governor in the duties of 
his office. Senators, * and members of council, whilſt ſuch, 
tan hold no other office of profit, nor receive the profits of any office 
txerciſed by another. The governor, with the advice of his council, 
points the chancellor, all judges and juſtices, the attorney general, 
taval and militia officers, regiſters of the land office, ſurveyors, and all 
ther civil officers, except conſtables, aſſeſſors, and overſeers of the 
toads, A court of appeals is eſtabliſhed for the final determination of 
il! _ which may be brought from the general court of admiralty, 
rf of Chancery, | 
Hisroxy — Maryland was granted by King Charles I. to George 
avert, baron of Baltimore, in — by — It was called Mary- 
d, in honour of the queen, and was the firſt colony which was erected 
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into a province of the Engliſh Empire, and governed by laws enaQe 
in a provincial legiſlature. Ne «4/340 we | 
Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic, and was induced to yude:. 
take this ſettlement in America, from the hope of enjoying liberty of 
conſcience for himſelf and ſuch of his friends as might prefer an eq 
baniſhment from England, embittered as they were by the ſharpneſ; of 
the laws, and the popular odium which hung over them. _ 
The firſt emigration, conſiſting of about 200 gentlemen of conſider. 
able fortune and rank, with their adherents, chiefly Roman Catholicg, 
ſailed from England, in November, 1632; and after a proſperous yo. 
age, landed in Maryland, near the mouth of Patomak River, the be- 
ginning of the next year; Calvert, their leader, purchaſed the right 
of the aborigines, for a conſideration which ſeems to have been ſatis. 
factory; and, with their free conſent, in the following March, he tock 
poſſeſſion of their town which he called St. Mary's. Prudence, a ben 
well as juſtice, dictated the continuation of this ſalutary policy with 
regard to the Indians; and having carefully cultivated their friendſhip, 
he lived with them on terms of perfect amity, till it was interrupted 
by the intereſted intrigues of one William Cleybornes e. 
The providing of food and habitations, neceſſarily engroſſed much 
of the attention of the firſt ſettlers. They lived, for ſome time, rather 
under the domeſtic regimen of a family, than according to the diffulve 
regulatious of a provincial eſtabliſhment. The * women taugt 
the emigrants how to make bread of their corn; their men went out 
to hunt and fiſh with the Engliſh ; they aſſiſted them in the chace, and 
ſold them the game they — for themſelves, for a trifling conſiders in 
tion; ſo that the new ſettlers had a ſort of town already built, ground 
ready cleared for their cultivation, and no enemy to harafs them. They 
had alſo prudently commenced their ſettlement at that ſeaſon when the 
operations of agriculture naturally begin, which put it in their power 
of providing food in proportion for thoſe whom they expected to folloy 
them from England. 
Lord Baltimore laid the foundation of this province on the bro! 
baſis of ſecurity to property, and liberty in religion; granting, in ab 
ſolute fee, 50 acres of land to every emigrant; eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity, WW" * 
agreeably to the old common law, without allowing pre-eminence to 
any particular ſect. The wiſdom of his choice and meaſures foot 
converted a dreary wilderneſs into a proſperous colony. The tranſpor t 
tation of people, and neceſſary ſtores and proviſions, during the firi 
two years, coſt Lord Baltimore, it is ſaid, upwards of 40,000 pounds. 
The freemen of the province, even during the youthful ſtate of the 
colony, granted him a ſubſidy of 15 — of tobacco on every pol, 
«* as a teſtimony on their gratitude for his great charge and ſolicitude 
in maintaining the government, in protecting their inhabitants in their 
Tights, and for reimburſing his vaſt charge.” This donation does equal 
honour to both; as it ſhews that the one had merited, and that the it 
others poſſeſſed graditude. | | f «ak 
As emigrants arrived and extended themſelves at a greater diſtance py a 
from St. Mary's, the metropolis, legiſlative regulations became more 
neceſſary, and accordingly a collection of regulations was prepares 
which demonſtrated equally their good ſenſe and the ſtate of the 
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Airs. The province was divided into baronies and manors, the pri- 
vileges of which were carefully regulated. | | 

1 did a people enjoy more real happineſs, or were more grateful 
for it, than the inhabitants of Maryland-under Cecilius, the excellent 
{under of that province. The ſpirit which the emigrants diſplayed 

on all occaſions, as well as their legiſlative talents, evince that they 
| underſtood their intereſt, and purſued it; that while they cheriſhed the 
juſt prerogative of the proprietary, they never loſt ſight of the rights 
of freemen. + wont * 7 . . 

The wiſe and prudent meaſures of the governor, with regard to the 
lndians, had hitherto enſured a peace, which had proved extremely 
teneficial to the province, during its weakneſs, The intrigues of Cley- 
borne, however, infuſed a jealouſy that was never altogether eradicated. 
The rapid increaſe of ſtrangers, which threatened their own annihila- 
tion as a people; and the, donation of their lands, without the authority 
of government, for trifling conſiderations, gave them the greateſt 2 
ktisfation, All theſe cauſes brought on an Indian war, in 1642, which 
kited for ſeveral years, and was attended with the cuſtomary evils. 
A peace was at length concluded on the uſual conditions, of preſent. 
Dee 45 = EE er dh bt 
Laws were ſoon after made, to prevent, in future, the exiſtence of 
he ſame cauſes. All purchaſes of lands from the Indians, without. 
be conſent of the proprietary, were declared illegal and void. It was 
nde! felony of death” for any perſon “ to ſell or tranſport any friendly 
Indians,” And it was declared to be highly penal to deliver any arms 
t ammunition to them. Theſe ſalutary regulations, with the prudent 
anduct of the governor, preſerved a long and advantageous peace with 


bey be aboriginee. CCC . 3 

oh The public tranquillity was ſcarcely reſtored, when it was diſturbed 
ver BP) chiefs of greater magnitude and more malignant effects. The 
non leſs Cleyborne, joined by one Richard Ingle, who had been pro- 


med a traitor, in 1643, aided by the turbulent ſpirit of the times, 


oled a rebellion in this province, in the beginning of the year 1645, 
\ ab- a" obliged Calvert, the governor, to flee into Virginia for protection. 
nity, e adminiſtration, which he had- been conſtrained to relinquiſh, Cley- 
ce to ne's adberents inſtantly ſeized on as fallen to them, and exerciſed . 
goon "1th fo great violence, that notwithſtanding Calvert's moſt rigorous 
nſpor n revolt was not ſuppreſſed, nor peace reſtored, till Au- 
e 3 
Ae) The revolt being thus ſuppreſſed, and order reſtored in the ſtate, 
of we *llembly endeavoured, with a laudable anxiety, to preſerve the 
y poll, ie of the church ; and though compoſed chiefly of Roman Catho- 
ccicude . which would have enabled it to have paſſed any regulation pecu- 
\ their ly favourable to that denomination, the act which it paſſed, con- 
s equal" religion, breathes a ſpirit of liberality uncommon at that period. 
1at the "cited that the enforcement of conſcience had ever been of dange- 


s conſequence in thoſe countries in which it had been practiſed. And 
"s enacted, * That no perſons, profeſſing to believe in vw Chrift, 
Kd be moleſted in reſpect of their religion, or in the free exerciſe 
of, or be compelled to the exerciſe — other religion, againſt 
ic conſent 3 ſo that they be not unfaithful to the proprietary, or 
pre againſt the civil government, Th any perſon moleſting 
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another itf reſpect of his religious tenets, ſhould pay treble damages to 
the party aggrieved, and twenty ſhillings to the proprietary; that thoſe 
reproaching any with opprobious names of religious diſtinction, ſhould 
forfeit ten ſhillings to the perſons injured ; that any one ſpeaking re. 
proachfully againſt the blefſed virgin or the apoſtles, ſhould forfeit five 
pounds. But blaſphemy againſt God ſhould be puniſhed with death,” 
This act paſſed 1649, and was confirmed in 1676, among the perpetuul 
laws of the province. | | | 

Virginia, at this period, animated by a very different ſpirit, paſſe 
ſevere laws againſt the Puritans, whoſe miniſters were not ſuffered to | 
preach. This occafioned numbers to emigrate to Maryland. ' 

Extraordinary ſcenes were, at this time, exhibited on the colon 
theatres. In Maſſachuſetts, the Congregationalifts, intolerant towards 
the Epiſcopalians, and every other ſect; the Epiſcopal church retaliat. t 
ing upon them in Virginia ; and the Roman Catholies of Maryland, 
tolerating and protecting all. | | | 

The year 1650 is remarkable in the hiftory of Maryland, for the 
final eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution, which continued, with ſome 
ſhort interruption, till the preſent one was adopted, in 1776. 

In the year 1652, the commiſſioners iſſued a variety of orders, with 
reſpect to Maryland. Yet, while they eſtabliſhed the authority of the 


commonwealth, they permitted the proprietary, who had acknowledgei co: 
its authority, to rule the province, as formerly; though, in the nan ir 
of the keepers of the liberties of England. But in 1654, the year after 
he was made protector for life, Cromwell ſeized the government a 
Contentions iſſued between the Roman Catholics and the Puritans; ti on 
former adhering to their old conftitution, the latter to the new ele 
bliſhed authority of the commonwealth ; which, at length, terminste t. 
in a civil war. Various ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſ Ae 
till, finally, a deciſive engagement took place, and the Roman Cath e 
lics were vanquiſhed ; the governor, Stone, was taken priſoner, der 
ordered to be executed according to martial law; but the mildneſs Md 
his adminiſtration had ſo attached him to the ſoldiers of his adverſariM {ai 


that, by their interceſhon, his ſentence was ſuſpended, but change 
into that of a long and rigorous confinement. | 

In July, 1654, this ſaid Cleyborne, who was fo much the evil gen": al 
of Maryland, appointed Fuller, Preſton, and others, commiſhoneg del 
fer directing the affairs of Maryland, under his highnefs, the lord p 
tector. And theſe men called an aſſembly to meet in the next Odobꝰ ry! 
The burgeſſes, returned for St. Mary's County, refuſed to ſerve, deer 
ing it inconſiſtent with the oaths which they had taken to Lord BalF:erte: 
more. 5 her yy 

This aſſembly firſt paſſed an act of recognition of Cromwell's juſt ti ¶ bert. 
and authority, as from him it derived its power. It next paſted an inc 
concerning religion, declaring, that none who profeſſed the pop 
religion could be protected in this province, by the laws of Englat 


formerly eſtabliſhed, and yet unrepealed; nor by the government Bd, fo, 
the commonwealth. That ſuch as profeſſed faith in God, by Nine 
Chriſt, though differing in judgment from the doctrine and dilcip eſta 


publicly held forth, ſhould not be reſtrained from the exerciſe of tg reſts 
religion, provided ſuch liberty was not extended to popery or prelaſitinye 
or to ſuch, as under the profeſſion of Chriſt, praQtiſed licentiouſaels.}WÞen, t 
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Theſe ſeveral acts, for the time, engaged every attention, and created 
the too common conſternation, while the more real affairs of the ſtate 
were, perhaps, neglected. This muſt appear from the management 
of the government having been entruſted to weak and unknown hands, 
ſome of whoſe acts revolved into treachery, others into nothing, and 
the whole put together in no ways to the general advantage of the 
ſtate. 4 | 
In the beginning. of the year 1676, died Cecilius, truly the father 
of his province, covered with age and reputation, in the forty-fourth 
year of his government. He lived to ſee his province divided into ten 
counties, all ſtored with inhabitants, of whom the Roman Catholics 
were, to the number of Proteſtants, in the proportion of an hundred 
to one, But there were no pariſhes laid out, nor churches erected, 
nor public maintenance granted, for the ſupport of the miniſtry. And 
there were then in Maryland only three clergymen of the church of 
England, | 

Charles Calvert, who had governed the province with great ability, 
prudence and reputation, from the year 1661, fucceeded his father as 
proprietary, in the year 1676. He immediately convened an aſſem- 
bly, in which he preſided in perſon. They carefully reviſed the whole 
code of laws, repealed the unneceſſary, explained the obſcure, and con- 
irmed the ſalutary. | 

Early in the year 1689, a rumour was artfully diſſeminated, which 
action had framed, and credulity believed, that a popiſh adminiſtra- 
ton, ſupported by papiſts, had leagued with the Indians, to cut off all 
the proteſtants in the province. Confuſion, diſmay, and indignation, 
nſtantly ſeized the people. Every art was tried to ſatisfy them of the 
hlſehood, the folly, and abſurdity of the report; but in vain, An 
dociation in arms, for the defence of the Proteſtant religion, and for 
ierting the right of King William and Queen Mary to that province, 
ad all the Engliſh domimions, was inſtantly formed. The aſſociation, it 
b fad, placed at their head, a moſt improper and unqualified charac- 
er, who had formerly been tried and condemned for ſeditious practices, 
but had been pardoned. The deputies, at firſt, endeavoured to oppoſe 
tte aſſociation with force; but meeting few ſupporters, they were forced 
o deliver up the fort, with the powers of government, by capitulation; 
A a revolution in government of great extent and duration, enſued in 
aryland, 
Thus were the prerogatives of the proprietary, which had been 
terted with an unexampled attention to the rights of the people, toge- 
der with the privileges of the Roman Catholics, which they had 
therto enjoyed under the mildeſt laws, overwhelmed at once by the 
wrincial popiſh plot, and buried in the ſame grave. William approved 
(the revolution, and tranſmitted orders to thoſe who had thus acquired 
de power, to exerciſe it, in his name, for the preſervation of peace; 
au, for the ſucceeding 27 years, the government of the. province 
waned in the crown of England. In 1692, the proteſtant religion 
eltabliſhed by law in this province; and in 1716, the government 
8 reſtored to Charles, Lord Baltimore, the then proprietary, and 
anued in his, and his ſucceſſors hands, till the late revolution; 
den, though a minor, the nn in the lands, wag 
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confiſcated, and the government aſſumed by the freemen of the provineg 
who framed their preſent conſtitution. _ | . t 

In 1775, the Maryland convention met at Annapolis, and unani. 1 
mouſly reſolved upon an affociation to be ſigned by its members, and t 
by all the freemen of the then province; that they ſhould unite as one ſ 
band, and ſolemnly pledge themſelves to each other, and to Americz, 
that they would, to the utmoſt of their power, ſupport the preſent train 


of affairs, carrying on, as well by arms, as by the continental afſociz n 
tion, reſtraining their commerce, ak. 1 

Maryland was the laſt to ſign the articles of confederation, publiſhed m 
by congreſs after the declaration of independence. The reaſon ſh: re 
aſſigned for her delay, was, that ſhe had no vacant, unappropriated N 
weſtern territory, of which there were large tracts in the United States, dt 
and which, ſhe contended, with great juſtice, ought to be deemed the in 
common property of the union, and pledged as a fund for finking the an 
national debt.” Till, therefore, ſome ſatisfaction ſhould be given on ce 
the ſubject, ſhe declined acceding to the confederation. Congr, lt 
having recommended to the ſeveral ſtates, claiming ſuch country, u =: 
relinquiſh their claims to the union, which being complied with on the 2?" 
part of ſome of the ſtates, the legiſlature of Maryland, by the eme i: 
requeſt of . Ge empowered their delegates in congreſs, by an «4 ©2 
for that purpoſe, to ſubſcribe and ratify the articles of confederition Is 
and this they did, as well from a deſire to perpetuate and ftrengthe anc 
the union, as from a confidence in the juſtice and generoſity of tha "* 
larger ſtates 3 and from a belief that, riſing ſuperior to local intereſi p. 
they would conſent to ſuch arrangements of the unappropriated la de 
included in the reſpective ,charters, as good policy required, and ns 
great exertions of their own ſtate, in the common cauſe, had fo highly be 
deſerved. On the firſt of March, 1981, therefore, they figned thi *tl: 
articles of confederation, and they were thus finally ratified. int 


During the rage of the paper currency, in many of the ſtates, {oc 
after the peace, Maryland eſcaped the calamity. The houſe of delt 
gates brought forward a bill for the emiſſion of bills of credit to a lary 
amount; but the ſenate firmly and ſucceſsfully reſiſted the pernicic 
ſcheme. ' The oppoſition between the two houſes was violent and t 
multuous; it threatened the ſtate, for a while, with anarchy ; but tl 
queſtion was carried to the people, and the good ſenſe of the fer 
finally prevailed. x [ 

When the preſent federal conſtitution came before the convention * 
Maryland, in April, 1788, ſeveral men of abilities appeared in op] *** 
ſition to it, and were unremitted in their endeavours, before, as B 
as during the _ of the convention, to perſuade the people, tn and 
the propoſed plan of government was artfully calculated to deprive ti call, 


of their deareſt rights. But on taking the voice of the conventi Ci 

there appeared in — of adopting it, 63 againſt twelve. num! 
Notwitſtanding all theſe various diſtractions and revolutions, 

have attended this: ſtate, and which muſt in ſome degree have retan Co 

the progreſs of its proſperity, Maryland has wonderfully increaſei Ohio 

population and wealth. Its conſequence and power, in the eye of Mon: 

liter ſtates, were ever conſulted and eſteemed, and in procuring W Wath 


late revolution, has it had its full proportion of merit. There are i Mont 
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objections, however, to the ſtates of Maryland and Virginia, with regard 
to the climate and ſlave labour. Theſe ſtates are rather, unpleaſantly 
warm, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to an Engliſh conſtitution, particularly 
the former; and the impoſſibility of procuring any ſervants but negro 
{aves, is an objection almoſt inſuperable. Beſides this, Philadelphia 
is a much better market for produce than Baltimore, particularly for 
wheat, which uſually ſells higher at Philadelphia than at the port juſt 
mentioned, which, however, is in a very rapid ſtate of improvement. 
The federal city recently laid out between the forks of the Patomak, 
muſt give a conſiderable value to the country round it ; and the future 
reſidence of 4 there, may, in time, make Waſhington city what 
New York and Philadelphia are now ; although the ports of Alexan- 
dria, Baltimore, and Annapolis, will long be competitors of great 
importance. But from the diſadvantages of the climate and ſlave· labour, 
and whether it be owing to one or both of theſe cauſes combined, there 
certainly is a want of individual and national energy in the ſouthern 
ſtates which is not to be found in the others: the ſtile of farming is 
more flovenly, the individuals are more idle and diffipated, and the 
progreſs of public improvements, in general, more {low than in the 
ſtates on the northern fide. There can be no doubt of the climate 
contributing ſomewhat to this indolence of diſpoſition; but where labour 
is confined to ſlaves, who do not benefit in proportion to their induſtry, 
and where the white inhabitant regards himſelf as a different and ſupe- 
rior being, the general ſtate of improvement muſt be affected by ſuch 
opinions univerſally adopted in theory, and purſued in practice. Upon 
the whole, however, the preſent ſtate of Maryland is highly promiſ- 
ing, and if we may judge from national circumſtances, as well as from 
the many fingular advantages attending it, this ſtate is certainly en- 
titled to be ranked and reſpected as among the firſt ſtates of diſtinction 
in the union, | 


VIRGINIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Sq. Mile“ 
Length 446 | o and 8 W. longitude. 
Breadth 21 deen L 36? 30“ and 40? 30“ N. latitude, [ PR 
Bounpartts,—Bounded north, by Maryland, part of Pennſylvania 
and Ohio River; weſt, by Kentucky; ſouth, by North Carolina; 
ealt, by the Atlantic Ocean. | 
Civit Divistons,—This ſtate contains the following counties, 82 in 
number, which are again divided into pariſhes. 
WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Count'es. Counties. Counties. Counties. 
Ohio Wythe Hampſhire Rockingham, 
Monongalia Botetourt ' Berkley Auguſta 
Waſhington Greenbriar Frederick Rockbridge 
Montgomery Kanawa Shenandoah 


F 
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ſalt manufacturers have found that their chryſtals would not ſhoot while 


| BETWEEN THE BLUE RIDGE AND THE TIDE WATERS. 
Counties. Counties. Counties. Counties, . * 
Loudoun Soochland Henry Powhataa 1 
Fauquier Flavania Pittſylvania. Amelia 1 
Culpeper - Albemarle Halifax Nottaway * 
Spotlylvania Amherſt Charlotte Lunenburg 1 
e Bucki Prince Edward Mecklenburg 
Louth, Jul Bedfor Cumberland Brunſwick. * 
ella BETWEEN JAMES RIVER AND CAROLINA, © | | | th 
Greenſville Prince George Southampton Norfolk Fa 
Dinwiddie Surry Ille of Wight Princeſs Ann, 
Cheſterfield Suſſex | Nanfſ | F: le 
BETWEEN JAMES AND YORK RIVERS. | t 
Henrico Charles City Williamſburg Warwick * 
Hanover James City Vork Elizabeth Citi. * 
New Kent es” | ” 
i 5 ; 
Es BETWEEN YORK; AND RHAPPAHANNOK RIVERS. | in 
Caroline King and Queen Glouceſter ke 
King William Eſſex | Middleſex. for 
| BETWEEN RHAPPAHANNOK AND PATOMAK RIVERS. Fe 
Fairfax Stafford Richmond Northumberland bt 
Prince William King George Weſtmoreland Lancaſter. wh 
| oh EASTERN SHORE. | an 
Accomac and Notthampton | 
| | 'NEW COUNTIES. 4 
Campbell Harriſon Hard | and hat 
Fran in Randolph Pendleton K uſſell. * 
CIMATE.—In an extenſive country, it will be expected that the iſ" 


climate is not the ſame in all its parts. It is remarkable that, proceedidg 
on the ſame parallel of latitude weſtwardly, the climate becomes colder 
in like manner as when you proceed northwardly. This continues to 
be the caſe till you attain the ſummit of the Allegany, which is the 
higheſt land between the ocean and the Miſſiſippi. From thence, de- 
ſcending in the ſame latitude to the Miſſiſippi, the change reverle, 
and is {aid to become warmer there than it is in the ſame latitude ot 
the es de. | | 
The fouth-weft winds, eaſt of the mountains, are moſt predominant. 
Next to theſe, on the ſea coaſt, the north- et, and at the mountains, 
the north-weſt winds prevail. The difference between winds 1 
very great. The north-eaſt is loaded with vapour, infomtich that the 


that blows : it occaſions a diſtreſſing chill, and a heavineſs and deprei 
fion af the ſpirits, The north-weſt is dry, cooling, elaſtis, and animat 
ing. The eaſt and ſouth-eaſt breezes come on generally in the afternoon 
and are known to have advanced into the country very ſenſibly withir 
the memory of people now living. bor! 6H, 
That fluctuation between heat and cold, ſo deſtructive to fruit, pre 
vails leſs in Virginia than in Pennſylvania, in the ſpring ſeaſon j not! 
the overflowing of the rivers in Virginia ſo extenſive or ſo 4 4 
that ſeaſon, as thoſe of the New England ſtates; becauſe the inows 1 


% 


r ing all winter, liable to be diſſobved 

he is the rings eden ometimes in the latter. In Virginia, 
below the mountains, ſnow ſeldom lies more than a day or two, and 
eldom a week; and the large rivers ſeldom freeze over, This fluctu - 
tion of weather, however, is ſufficient to render the winters and ſprings 
rery unpleaſant, as the inhabitants have to walk almoſt in perpetual 


{ . a ; > | 
"The months of June and July, though often the hotteſt, are the moſt 
healthy in the year. The weather is then dry and lefs liable to change 


than in Auguſt and September, when the rain commences, and ſudden 
rariations take place. s WES © "Io 
On the ſea coaſt, the land is low, generally within 12 feet of the 
level of the ſea, interſected in all directions with ſalt creeks and rivers, 
the heads of which form ſwamps and marſhes, and fenny ground, cover- 
od with water, in wet ſeaſons. The uncultivated lands are covered 
xith large trees, and thick underwood. The vicinity of the ſea, and 
alt crzeks and rivers, occaſion a conſtant moiſture and warmth of the 
itmoſphere, ſo that although under the fame latitude, 100 or 150 miles 
in the country, deep ſnows, and frozen rivers frequently happen, for a 
ſhort ſeaſon ; yet here, ſuch occu:rences are conſidered as phenomena 
ſor theſe reaſons, the trees are often in bloom as early as the laſt of 
February ; from this period, however, till the end of April, the inha- 
and litants are incommoded by cold rains, proving winds, and ſharp froſts, 
yhich ſubjects them to the inflammatory diſeaſes, known under the 
umes of pleuriſy and peripneumony. * 
\ Rivans, Carxs, Bars, and CanALs.— It has begn obſerved of Vir- 
ga, and perhaps the obſervation is not exaggerated, that every planter 


tas a river at his door. It is certainly evident, however, that this 


ſate is connected with a great number of important rivers, which are 
ot only navigable for large ſhips into the heart of the country, but 


the world of all others of the moſt convenient navigation. a 
James River, and its waters, afford a moſt extenſive navigation. 

The whole of Elizabeth River, the loweſt of thoſe which run into 

Janes River, is a harbour, and would contain upwards of 300 ſhips. 


ide. affords 18 feet water to Norfolk. Craney Iſland, at the mouth 


rds harbour for veſſels of any ſize in Hampton Road, although not 
tains, n ſafety through the whole winter; and there is alſo navigable water 
inds 5 far as Mulberry Ifland. A forty gun ſhip goes to Jameſtown, and 
at the üchtening herſelf, may paſs to Harriſon's Bar, on which there is only 
while feet water, Veſſels of 250 tons may go Warwick ; thoſe of 250 to 
Jeprel MW Locket's, a mile below Richmond; from thence is about ſeven feet 
nimat-· ¶ iter to Richmond; and about the centre of the town, four fect and a 
rnoon Wulf, where the navigation is interrupted by falls, which in a courſe of 
within i miles, deſcend about 80 feet perpendicular. A canal has, however, 
een completed for the paſſing of boats by theſe falls, and above them 
t, pre I be navigation is reſumed in canoes and batteaux, and is proſecuted 
nor i ely and advantageouſly to within 10 miles of the Blue Ridge; and 
zent den through it. * 
10WS It 
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hare ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable 
nvers, that Virginia is, without all manner of doubt, the country in 


The channel is from 150 to 200 fathoms wide, and, at common floed 


" this river, commands its channel tolerably well, and the river itſelf 


30 vonne. 


In ſome future period, it is poſſible that the navigation of this net 
may be made to interlock with that of Patomak, and through that to 
communicate by a ſhort portage with the Ohio. Although this river 
is called in maps James River, only to its confluence with the Rivan- 
na; thence to the Blue Ridge; called the Fluvanna, and thenee to 

its ſource, Jackſon's River; it is to be obſerved, that in common 
it is called by the name of James River to its ſource. ö 

The Rivannaà; a branch of this river, is navigable for canoes and 
batteaux to its interſe&ion with the South-weſt Mountains, which is 
about 22 miles; and may eaſily be opened for navigation through thoſe 
mountains, to its fork above Charlotteſville. not ey: | 

York River, at Yorktown; affords the beſt harbour in the ſtate for 

veſſels of the largeſt fize. . The river there narrows to the width of 2 
mile, and is contained within very high banks, cloſe under which the 

veſſels may ride. It holds. four fathoms water at high tide for 25 mile 

above York to the mouth of Poropotank, where the river is a mile and 

a half wide, and the channel only 75 fathoms, paſſing under a high 

bank. At the confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapony, it is reduced 

to three fathoms depth, which continues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, 
where the width is 100 yards, and up Mattapony to within two miles 
of Frazier's Ferry, where it becomes two and a half fathoms deep, and 
hoids that about five miles. Pamunkey 1s then capable of navigation 
for loaded floats to Brockman's Bridge, 50 miles above Hanovertom; 
and Mattapony to Downer's Bridge, Jo miles above its mouth. 
Roanoke, 15 far as it lies within this ſtate, is no where navigable, 
but for canoes, or light batteaux; and even for theſe, in ſuch de. 
tached parcels as to have prevented the inhabitants from availing 

themſelves of it at all. © W e ret . 

Nanſemond River is navigable to Sleepy Hole, for veſſels of 250: 
tons; to Suffolk, for thoſe of 100 tons; and to Milner's, for thoſe of 

25. . Pagan Creek affords eight or ten feet water to Smithfield, which 

admits veſſels of 20 tons. Chickahominy has at its mouth a bar, on 

which is only. 12 feet water at common flood tide. Veſſels paſſing that, 
may go eight miles up the river; thoſe of ten feet draught may go 
four miles further; and thoſe of ſix tons burthen, 20 miles further. 
Appamattox may be navigated as far as Broadways, by any veſſel 
which has croſſed Harriſon's Bar, in James River; it keeps eight or 
nine feet water a mile or two higher up to Fiſher's Bar, and four feet 
on that and upwards to Peterſburg, where all navigation ceaſes: 
Piankatank, the little rivers making-out of Mobjak Bay and thoſe 
of the eaſtern ſhore, receive only very ſmall veſſels, and theſe can but 
enter them. Rappahannok affords four fathoms water to Hobb's Hole 
and two fathoms from thence to Frederickſburg, 110 miles. 

Patomak is ſeven miles and a half wide at the mouth, four and a half 

at Nomony Bay, three at Aquia, one and a half at Hallooing Point, 

one and a quarter at Alexandria. Its ſoundings are, ſeven fathoms at 
the mouth, five at George's . Iſland, four and a quarter at Lower 

Matchodic, three at Swan's Point, and thence up to Alexandria; 

thence 10 feet water to the falls, which are 13 miles above Alexandria. 
I be tides in the Patomak are not very rapid, excepting after great 
rains, when the ebb is pretty ſtrong ; Auen there is Little or no flood Wu 
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ate fot winds. 
The 


tide water in this river is above 300 
we greateſt burthen, nearly that diſtance. From thence this river, 
obltructed by four confiderable falls, extends through a vaſt tract 
inhabited country towards its ſource, Theſe falls are; the Little Fulls, 
three miles above tide water, in which diſtance there is à fall of 
feet ; the Great Falls, fix miles higher, where is a fall of 56 feet 
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which form ſhort irrogular rapids, with = fall of about to feet; and 


TS 


12 bout 1 20 miles diſtant. The obſtructions, which are oppoſed to the 
de urigation above and between theſe falls, are of little conſequence, 
* , Early in the year 1785, the ener of Virginia and Maryland 
ich WY poſed acts to encourage of ning the navigation of this river. 
and From the opinion of the preſident and directors, however, locks 
and, ear only to have been neceffary at two places, the Great and Little 
nes Falls: fix at the former, and three at the latter. At the latter nothing 
and WY bus yet been completed. At the Great Falls, where the difficulties were 
tion Wi judged by many to be inſurmountable, the work is accompliſhed, ' At 
wa ; de Seneca Falls the laborious part of the buſineſs is entirely finiſhed; 
by removing the obſtacles, and making the deſcent more gradual ; fo 
able, dt nothing now remains but to finiſh the channel for this gentle cur- 
de. ent in a proper ue Sr: 2 3 h, where 1 breaks 
Af through the Blue Ridge, though a prodigi uantity of labour ha 
ing been . yet the pellige is not yet — Sue proficiency — 
20 ben made, however, that an avenue for a partial navigation has been 


ſe of ﬀſyened from Fort Cumberland to the Great Falls, which are within 


thick ine miles of @ ſhippin „ 7 a 
In order to form juſt conceptions of the utility of this inland naviga. 


that, ton, it would be requiſite to notice the long rivers which empty into 
Yee Patomak. This will at once convince that the many plans hitherts 
er. iſ'lopted have been well judged, and will at ſame time ſhew, that the 
veſſel Wibje& of inland 2 in America is abundantly extenſive to afford 
ht or be ingenious mind ſufficient ſcope to exert itſelf in the way of inven- 
r feet den, and to admit of further experiments. - „ | * 


The Shenandoah, which empties juſt above the Blue Mountains, 
muy, according to report, be made navigable, at a trifling expence, 
fore than 150 miles from its confluence with the Patomak ; and will 
receive and bear the produce of the richeſt part of the ſtate, Com- 


a half ſeace of opening the channel of this river, if on examination it ſhould 
Point, e found practicable. The fouth branch, Ill higher, is navigable in its 


oms at {cual condition nearly or Miles, through exceedingly fertile 
Lower Winds. Between theſs, n the Virginia fide, are feveral ſmaller rivers, 
ndria ; at may with eaſe be improved, fo as to afford a paſſage for boats. On 
ndria. te Maryland fide are the Monocaſy, Antietam, and Cone heague, 
great e of which paſs through the ſtate of Maryland, and have their 


bh wed otro nl ot op at the conflu« 
r „ ; q 


pr martian fr a thx wit be 


ance from the capes of Virginia to the termination of the 
es; and navigable for ſhips of 


one mile and a quarter; the Seneca Falls, fix miles above the former, 


the Shenandoah Falls, 60 miles, from the Seneca, where is 8 fall of 
about 30 feet in three miles: from which laſt; Fort Cumberland is 


diſlioners have been . e to form a plan, znd' to eſtimate the ex. 
a 


— River, another large branch of the Monongahela, can be obtai 
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ence of the Shenandoah- and Patomak has been publicly purcha,4 
intended as a ſite for the arſenal of the United States. 
From Fort Cumberland, or Will's Creek, one or two good Wagpon 
roads may be had, where the diſtance is from 35 to 40 miles, to the 


Youghiogany, a large and navigable branch of the Mononj whi 
ugmioga ge * wy nonpahela, which 


But, by paſſing farther up the Patomak than Fort Cumberland, which 
may very eaſily be done, a portage by a good waggon road to Chen 


h 
tl 
f 
laſt forms a junction with the Allegany at Fort Pitt. t 
8 
B 
Y 
80 


through a ſpace, which may be from 20 to 30 miles. 


From theſe weſtern waters, the navigation through that immenſ n 
region is opened. by a D . and to the lakes in fevers Wi © 
places, by port of leſs than 10 miles; and by one portage, it i a; 
aſſerted, ps . than a ſingle mile. (ts 5 5 | 4 fi 
The Great Kanhawa is a river of conſiderable note for the fertility MM © 
of its lands, and ſtill more, as leading towards the head waters of th 
James River. Nevertheleſs, it is doubtful whether its great and nume - b 
rous rapids will admit a navigation, but at an expence to which it will il ' 
require ages to render its inhabitants equal. The great obſtacles begin {i "' 
at what are called the Great Falls, go miles above the mouth, beo ® 
which are only five or fix rapids, and theſe paſſable, with ſome dif. le 
ty even at low water. It is 180 yards wide at its mouth, and fr © 
the falls to the mouth of Green Briar is z00 miles, and thence to then” 
lead mines 120. | . f 1 moat 0a 
The Little Kanhawa is 150 yards wide at its mouth. It yields a * © 
navigation of 10 miles only. Perhaps its northern branch, calle th 
Junius? Creek, which interlocks with the weſtern waters of Monong- *" 
hela, may one day admit a ſhorter paſſage from the latter into the Olio ho 
From this much enlarged and improved inland navigation, made i. 
this ſtate, as well as in all America, in general, it will appear, that br 
the Americans are poſſeſſed of no ſmall ſtock of ingenuity, with reg c 
to-inyenting and planning, accompanied with that judgment and pene the 
tration of accompliſhing only ſuch projects as promiſe real utility u de 
reflect merit. 2 i ne 
_ Moonrains,—lIn' Virginia the mountains are not ſolitary and ſcattet the 
ed confuſedly over the face of the country; but commence at/abou wh 
| 150 miles from the ſea coaſt, are diſpoſed in tidges one behind andthe” 
running nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, though rather approgchun oth 
it as they advance north- eaſtwardly. To the ſouth-weſt, as the tal” 
of country between the ſea coaſt and the Miſſiſippi becomes narrowe ft 
the mountains converge into a ſingle ridge, which, as it approaches nf f 
Gulf of Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and gives, riſe to ſome « 4 
the waters of that gulf, and particularly to a river called Apalachico| Vir 
probably from the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly, reſiding oy a 
it, Hence the mountains giving riſe to that river, and Ten from 1 ben. 
various parts, were called the Apalachian Mountains, being in fact don 
end or termination only of the great ridges paſſing through the cdu, 
nent, notwithſtanding the name has been applied northwardly as far > 


the mountains extended; ſome giving it, after their ſeparation in 
different ridges, to the Blue Ridge, others to the North Mounta 
others to the Allegany, and others to the Laurel Ridge. In the jan 
direction, generally, are the veins of limeſtone, coal, and other miner 
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d; weherto diſcovered; and ſo range the falls of the great rivers. But 


the courſes of the rivers are at tight angles with theſe. James and 
6 patomak penetrate through all the ridges of mountains eaſtward of the 


the Allegany that is broken by no water courſe, which is the ſpine of 
ird the country between the Atlantic” on one fide, and the Miſſiſippi ard 
. Lawrence on the other. The paſſage of the Patomak through the 
— Blue Ridge is, perhaps, one of the moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. 


You ſtand on a very high point of land. On your right comes up the 
* Sbenandoah, having 3 * foot of the mountain an hundred 
aal. niles to ſock a vent. On your left approaches the Patomak, in queſt. 
= BE paſſage alſo. In the moment of their qunction they ruſh together 
| apainſt the mountain, rend it afunder, and paſs off to the ſea. The 
ict glance of this ſcene hurries the ſenſes into the opinion, that this 
earth has been created in time, that the mountains were formed firſt, 
that the rivers began'to flow afterwards, that in this place particular 
they have been blocked up by the blue ridge of mountains, and ha- 
formed an ocean, Which filled the whole valley; that continuing to 
riſe, they have at length broken over at this ſpot, and have tory th 
nountain down from its ſummit to its baſe. The piles of rock on eac! 
hand, but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their 
diſruption and avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerful agents of 
mature, corroborate the impreſſion. But the diſtant finiſhing which 
nture has given to the picture, is of a very different character. It is 
a true contraſt to the fore ground. It is as placid and delightful, as 


preſents to the eye; through the cleft, a ſmall catch of finooth blue 
horizon, at an infinite diftance, in the plain country, inviting you, by 
it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs through th 
breach and participate of the calm below. Here the eye ultimate 
compoſes itſelf; and that way too, the road actually leads. You crofs 
the Patomak above the junction, paſs along its fide through the baſe of 
the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging in frag- 
nents over you, and within about 20 miles reach Fredericktown'an 
the fine country around it. The Allegany being the great ridg 
which divides the waters of the Atlantic from thoſe of the Miſſiſippi, 
its ſummit is doubtleſs more elevated above the ocean than that of an 
other mountain, But its relative height, compared with the baſe ood 
which it ſtands, is not ſo great as that of ſome others, the country 
ning behind the ſucceſſive ridges like the ſteps of ſtairs, The moun- 
tains of the Blue Ridge, and of theſe, the peaks of Otter are thought 
o be of greater height, meaſured from their baſe, than any others in 
Virginia, and perhaps in North America. From every reaſonable con- 
ſecture, the higheſt peak may be ſuppoſed to be about 4000 feet per- 
pendicular, which is not a fifth part of the height of the mountains of 
South America, nor one-third of the * which would be neceſſary 
to preſerye ice in the open air unmelted t rough the year. The ridge 
d mountains next beyond the Blue Ridge, called the North Mountain, 
of the greateſt extent; for which reaſon they are named by the 
Indians the Endleſs Mountains. Next to theſe” are the | Oualidto 
fans abound in coal, and — ſummits of them are 
U 


that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain, being cloven afunder, 


Mountains, which are "why 60 miles wide at the gap. Theſe moun- 
7 
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erally covered with a an anda wackety ee 
— . lands are rich, and remarkably well watered. e 
Fiacx er Tax Cobwrar, Sol, Pxopuce, &c.— The whole Country 
below the mountains, which are abaut 150, or perhaps 200 miles from 
the ſea, is level, and ſeems, from various appearances, to have been 
once waſhed by the ſea. The land between Vork and James rivers z 
very level, and its furface about qo feet above high water mark, þ 
Appears from obſeryation, to have riſen to its preſent height at differen 
periods far diſtant from each other, and that at theſe petiods it wa 
waſhed by the fea ; for near Yorktown, where the banks are per 
dicular, is, firſt a Antum, intermixed with {mall ſhells r ap 4 
mixture of clay and ſand, and about fiye feet thick; on this lies, hot. 
zontally, ſmall white ſhells, cockle, clam, &c. an ineh or two thick 
then a body of earth about 18 inches thick z then a layer of ſhells wi 
another body of earth; on this a layer of three feet of white ſhells mize 
with ſand, on which lay a body If oyſter ſhells ſix feet thick, which 
were covered with earth to the ſurface. .. The oyſter ſhells, which are 
ſaid to have the appearance of large rocks on the hore, are ſo united 
by a'very ſtrong cement, that they fall only — undermined, and then 
in large bodies from one to twenty tons weight 
Theſe appearances continue in a ie or leſs degree. on dhe banks 
of James River, 100 miles from ; the appearances then vary, 
and the banks are filled with ſharks rakes bones of large and {mall fd, 
petrified, and many other petrifactions; ſome reſembling the bones 6 
land and other animals, others, vegetable ſubſtances. "Theſe appear 
ances are not confined to the river banks, but are ſeen at various places 
in gulleys, at conſiderable diſtances from the rivers. In one part of thi 
ſtate, for Jo miles in length, by ſinking a well, you apparently cone 
to the bottom of what was formerly a water courle. And even as high 
up as Botetourt, County, among the Allegany Mountains, there i 
tract of land, judged to be 40, O00 acres, ſurrounded on every fide by 
mountains, which entirely covered with oyſter and cockle ſhells, and 
from ſome galleys, they appear to be of conſiderable depth. A plan 
tation at Day's oint, on James River, of as many as 1000 actes 
appears at a diſtance as if covered with ſnow, but on examination the 
white appearance is found to ariſe from a bed of clam ſhells, which 
repeated plou have become fine and mixed with the earth. 

The fol below v the mountains, ſeems to have acquired a charade 
for goodneſs, which, it is ſaid, it by no means deſerves, Though nc 
rich, it is well ſuited to the growth of tobacco and Indian cory, ant 
parts of it for wheat, Good crops of cotton, flax, and hexap are 
raiſed ; and in ſome coumties they have plenty of cyder, and exqui 
brandy, diſtilled from 'peaches, which grow in great abundance upe 
the numerous rivers of the Cheſapeak. 

The planters, before the war, paid their principal attention to t 
culture of tobacco, of which there uſed to be exported, generally 
$5,900 hogſheads a year. Since the revolution, they gy turned — ˖ 
attention more to the cultivation of Wheat. Indian corn, barl 
and hemp. It is expected that this ſtate will add the article 
the liſt of her exports ; as it is ſuppoſed, a large body of Row in th 
eaſternmoſt counties, is capable of p — 
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AvtxMAts, &c.— We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither 
horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried 
thither by the Europeans; but now they are multiplied fo extremely, 


run wild. Beſides the animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural 

to the country are, deer, of which there are great numbers, 'a ſort of 

or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoons. Here is like- 

wiſe that ſingular animal, called the opoſſum, which has already been 
deſcribed. | | | A 

Horned or neat cattle are bred in great numbers in the weſtern coun- 


SES vans © 


gi (es of Virginia, as well as in the ſtates ſouth of it, where they have an 
ori- extenſive range, and mild winters, without any permanent ſnows. They 
ck; WW run at large, are ſeldom houſed, and multiply very faſt. In the lower 
and parts of he ſtate, however, a diſeaſe prevails among the neat cattle, 
ei which proves fatal to all that are not bred there. It is ſaid that. the 
nich ſeeds of this diſeaſe were brought from the Havanna to South Caro- 
an lina or Georgia in ſome hides, and has thus ſpread northward to Vir- 
uted inia. i 

then 75 this ſtate much pains have been taken to raiſe a good breed of 
borſes, and have ſucceeded in it beyond any of the other ſtates. One 
anks WY thouſand pounds Rerling has been known to be given for one good 
ary, WY breed horſe, Horſe racing has had a great tendency to encourage the 
dil, breeding of good horſes, as it affords an opportunity of putting them 
es of to the trial of their ſpeed. The horſes here are more elegant, and will 
peur perform more ſervice than the horſes of the northern ſtates. 

aces, In Virginia there are all forts of tame and wild fowl. They have 


dene bird, thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that o 


e b 40d by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. 
|t ſips the dew from the. flowers which is all its nouriſliment, and is 


vo delicate to be brought alive into Britain. | | 
plan- This ſtate may be ſaid to abound with good filh. Sturgeon, ſhad, | 


zores ind herring are the moſt plenty; perch, ſheepſhead, drum, rock fith, 
n they ud trout, are common, Beſides theſe, they have oyſters in abun- 
| 


* 


dance, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. | - 

Cascavzs, CurrosrtiEs, and Caverns.—The only remarkable caſ- 
ade in this ſtate, is that of Falling Spring, in Auguſta. It is a water 
James River, where it is called Jackſon's River, riſing in the warm 
pring mountains about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of the. warm ſpring, and 
lowing into that yalley. About three-quarters of a mile from its 
burce, it falls over a rock 200 feet into the valley below. The ſheet 
of water is broken in its breadth by the rock in two or three places, 
bat not at all in its height. Between the ſheet and rock, at the bottom, 


to the jou may walk acroſs dry. This cataract, however, will bear no com- 


erally Wi puriſon with that of Niagara, as to the quantity of water compgfing it; 
d theigh ihe ſheet being only 12 or 15 feet wide above, and ſomewhat more 
„ bead below; but it is half as high again. 

rice u In the limeſtone country, there are many caverns of very confider- 


in th ble extent. The moſt» noted is called Madiſon's Cave, and is on 


the north fide of the Blue Ridge, near the interſection of the Rock- 
agham and Auguſta line with the South Fork of the ſouthern river of 


| P - ** 
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that many of them, particularly in Virginia and the ſouthern colonies, 


the ni — whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the 2 | 
every one; the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, 


ſometimes aſcending a little, but more generally "wo and u 
unknown 
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Shenandoah. It is in a hill of about 200 feet perpendicular h 


the aſcent of which, on one fide, is fo ſteep, that you ma pitch of 
cuit from its ſummit into the river which waſhes its baſe. The entrance 
of the cave is, in this fide, about two-thirds of the way up. It extend, 
into the earth about 300 feet, branching into ſubordinate cayeny, 


length terminates in two different places, at baſons of water 

extent, and which appear to be nearly on a level with the water of the 
river. It is probably one of the many reſeryoirs with which the inte 
rior parts of the earth are ſuppoſed to abound, and which yield ſupplic 
to the fountains of water, diſtinguiſhed from others only by its being 
acceſſible. The vault of this cave is of ſolid limeſtone, from 20 to 9 
or 50 feet high, through which water is continually exudating. Thi 
trickling down the les of the cave, has incruſted them over in the 
Form of elegant drapery; and dripping from the top of the vault, gene. 
rates on that, and on the baſe below, ſtalactites of a conical form, ſome 


of which have met and formed maſſive columns. - 
Another of theſe caves is near the North Mountain, in the county ien: 
Frederick. The entrance into this is on the top of an extenſive ridge, Ide 


'You deſcend 30 or 40 feet, as into a well, from whence the cave they 
extends, nearly horizontally, 400 feet into the earth, preſervin 

breadth of from 20 to 50 feet, and a height of from 5 to 12 feet, ak 
entering this cave a few feet, the mercury, which in the open air was 


at 500, role to 57. | 


At the Panther Gap, in the ridge which divides the waters of H 1 
Cow and the Calf Paſture, is what is called the Blowing Cave. It ind 
in the fide of a hill, is of about 100 feet diameter, and emits conſtanti been 


a current of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds proſtrate to the 
diſtance of 20 yards before it, This current is ſtrongeſt in dry froſly 
weather, and in long ſpells of rain weakeſt. - There is another blowing 
cave in the Cumberland Mountain, about a mile from where it croſ 
the Carolina line. All that is known of this is, that it is not conſtan 
and that a fountain of water iſſues from it. Other caves are ſaid tt 
have been lately diſcovered in this ſtate, which yield ſalt petre in ſue 
abundance, that no leſs than 500,000 pounds of that article, it is thought 
might be collected from them annually. 
£ The Natural Bridge is the moſt ſublime of Nature's works. It1 
on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been actually clovet 
through its length. The fiſſure, juſt at the bridge, is by ſome mealure 
ments, 270 feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 45 feet wid 
at the bottom, and 90 feet at the top; this of courſe determines tl 
length of the bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth! 
the middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thickoel 
of the maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of thi 
thickneſs is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to man 
large trees. The refidue, with the hill on both ſides, is ſolid rock 
limeſtone. : The arch approaches the ſemi-elliptical form; but th 
larger axis of the ellipſis, which would be the cord of the arch, is man 
times longer than the tranſverſe. Though the ſides of this bridge a 
provided in ſome parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few have reſc 
lution to walk to them and look over into the abyſs, but involunarily ta 
on their hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and peep over it. If 
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ier from the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delight- 


ul in an equal extreme. It isimpoſlible for the emotions arifing from the 
7 ſublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch, 
0 ddevated, fo light, and ſpringing as it were up to heaven, the rapture 
„(the ſpectator is really indiſcribable ! The fiſſure continuing narrow, 
vs, WW Jeep, and ſtraight for a conſiderable diſtance above and below the 
« WW vidge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing view of the North Mountain on 
mm WY one ide, and Blue Ridge on the other, at the diſtance each of them of 
tbe bout five miles. This bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to 
te. WW which it has given name, and affords a public and commodious paſſage 
lies ver a valley, which cannot be crofſed elſewhere for a conſiderable 
ing WY tance. The ſtream paſſing under it is called Cedar Creek, and is 
OM ch a water, that in the drieſt ſeaſons it is ſufficient to turn a griſt- 
1 nill, though its fountain is not more than two miles above. There is 
t 


natural bridge ſimilar to the above over Stock Creek, a branch of 
Peleſon River, in Waſbington County. 
Remains of ancient fortifications are ſcattered thick through the 
reſtern parts of this ſtate, and in Kentucky, embracing from two to 
ten acres each. One of theſe is ſituated on a high bank, on the eaſt 
ide of Voughiogany River, about 20 miles from its confluence with 
de Monongahela. Its figure is ſomewhat like that of a horſe-ſhoe. 
t is encompaſſed with a ditch, except at one narrow paſs, left proba- 
bly for a gate-way. There are no leſs than ten of theſe ancient forts 
mithin ten miles of the one above deſcribed. The Indians fay they 
xe the work of people of ancient time, before the days of their fathers. 
Miuxs and MineraALs,—Virginia is the moſt pregnant with minerals 
nd foſſils of any ſtate in the union, A. ſingle lump of gold ore has 
teen found near the falls of Rappahannok River, which yielded 17 
penny weight of gold, of extraordinary ductility. No other indication 
a gold, however, has been diſcovered in its neighbourhood. 
On the Great Kanhawa, oppoſite to the, mouth of Cripple Creek, 
nd alſo about 25 miles from the ſouthern boundary of the ſtate, in the 
unty of Montgomery, are mines of lead. The metal is mixed ſome- 
times with earth, and ſometimes with rock, which requires the force 
vf gunpowder to open it; and is accompanied with a portion of filver, 
wo ſmall to be worth ſeparation under any proceſs hitherto attempted 
here. The proportion yielded is from 50 to 80 pound of pure metal 
om 100 pound of waſhed ore. The veins are at ſome times moſt 
latering, at others they diſappear ſuddenly and totally, They enter 
ite fide of the hill, and proceed horizontally. Two of them have 
ken wrought by the public, and could employ about 50 labourers to 
Wantage, Thirty men, who have at the ſame time raiſed their own 
Im, have | org 60 tons of lead in the year ; but the general 
Juantity is from 20 to 25 tons. The Great Kanhawa has conſiderable 
als in the neighbourhood of the mines. About ſeven miles below are 
nee falls, of three or four feet perpendicular each; and three miles 


rock « dove is a rapid of three miles continuance, which has been compared 
but w its deſcent to the great fall of James River. Vet it is the opinion, 


at they may be laid open for uſeful navigation, ſo as to reduce very 
h the portage between the Kanhawa and James River. 

A mine of copper was opened in the county of Amherſt, on the 

th fide of James River, and another in the oppoſite county, on ths 


a — * 


fouth fide. However, either from bad management or the rhe of 
the veins, they were diſcontinued. A few years ago there were u 


. 
conſiderable iron mines worked in this ſtate, and a forge at Frederick 3 
burg,. which made about 300 tons a year of bar-iron, from pips in. ( 

t 
4 
| 


ted from Maryland ; and a forge on Neapſco of Patomak, nt 
in the ſame way. The indications of iron in other places are nume 
and diſperſed through all the middle. country. The toughneſs of the 
caſt-iron of ſome of the furnaces is very remarkable. Pots and other n 
utenſils, caſt thinner than ufual, of this iron, may be ſafely throw 
into or out of the waggons in which they are tranſported. Salt. pam 


made of the ſame, and no longer wanted for that purpoſe, cannot bel 
broken up in order to be melted again, unleſs previouſly drilted u 
many parts. 3 „ 
In the weſtern part of the ſtate, are ſaid to be iron mines on Chehul b. 
Creek, a branch of the Great Kanhawa, near where it croſſes the ( 
rolina line; and in other places. | | 3 9 
Conſiderable quantities of black lead are taken occaſionally for ue 
from Winterham, in the county of Amelia. There is no work eln 
bliſhed at It, thoſe who want, going and procurlng it for themſelves, WW" 
The country on both ſides of James River, from 15 to 20 miles abo 
Richmond, and for ſeveral miles northward and ſouthward, abount te 
with mineral coal of a very excellent quality. Being in the hands oi" 
many proprietors, pits have been opened, and worked to an exte bp 


equal to the demand. The pits which have been opened, lie 150 of 
200 feet above the bed of the river, and have been very little incon 
moded with water. The firſt diſcovery, of the coal, is faid to hav 
been made by a boy, digging after a cray-fiſh ; it has alſo been found 
on the bottom of trees blowing up. In many places it lies within thre 
or four feet of the furface of the ground. It is conjeQured that 500,00 
buſhels might be raiſed from one pit in 12 months. | 
In the weſtern country coal is known to be in ſo many places, as tt 
have fayoured an opinion, that the whole tract between the Laur 
Mountain, Miſſifippi, and Ohio, yields coal. It is alſo known in man 
places on the north ſide of the Ohio. The coal at _ is of 
very ſuperior quality. A bed of it at that place has been on fire {inc 
the year 176 5. Another coal hill on the Pike Run of Monongabel 
has been on fire ten years, yet it has burnt away about 20 yards only. 

In this country an emerald is known to have been found. Amethyſt 
have been frequent, and chryſtals common: yet not in fuch number 
any of them as to be worth ſeeking. EW | 

There is very good marble, =. in very great abundance, on Jame 
River, at the mouth of Rockfiſh, Some white, and as pure as 0! 
might expect to find on the ſurface of the earth; but generally var 

ted with red, blue, and purple. None of it has ever been workec 
It forms a very large precipice, which hangs over a navigable pan 
the river, | 

But one vein of limeſtone is known below the Blue Ridge. | 
firſt appearance is in Prince William, two miles below the Pignut rid; 
of mountains; thence it paſſes on nearly parallel with that, and cro! 
the Rivanna about five miles below it, where it is called the South-we 
Ridge. It then croſſes Hardware, above the mouth of Hudfor 
Creek, James River at the mouth of Rockfiſh, at the marble qui 
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pelore ſpoken of, and probably runs up that river to where it · appears 
ky P | — off ſouth-weſtwardly by Flat 


zeain at Roſs's iron-works, and fo | 
Ek of Otter River. It is never more than 100 yards wide. From 
we Blue Ridge weſtwardly, the whole country ſeems to be founded on 
1 rock of limeſtone, beſides infinite quantities on the ſurface, both 
looſe and fixed. This is cut into beds, which range, as the mountains 
ind ſea coaſt do, from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt; „ 

Mezpicinal Sexines,—There are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, ſome of 
which are indubitably efficacious, while others ſeem to owe their repu- 
ation as much to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their 
real virtues. C | * 
The moſt efficacious of theſe, are two ſprings in Auguſta, near the 
ul barces of James River, where it is called Jackſon's River, They riſe 
rear the foot of the ridge of mountains, generally called the Warm 
Spring Mountain, but in the maps, Jackſon's Mountains. The one is 
atinguiſhed by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other of the 


= Hot Spring. The Warm Spring iſſues with a very bold-ſtream, ſuffi- 
cent to work a griſt-mill, and to keep the waters of its baſon, which 
hon” feet in diameter, at the vital warmth. The matter with which 
an be waters is allied is very volatile; its ſmell indicates it to be ſul- 
a0; berous, as alſo does the circumſtance. of turning filver black. They 


rlieve rheumatiſms, and other complaints of different natures have 
teen removed or leſſened by them. It rains here four or five days in 
wery week. ! ig; 
b The Hot Spring is about fix miles from the Warm, is much ſmaller, 
has been fo hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its degree 
e beat to be leſſened. It ſometimes relieves where the Warm Spring 
uls, A fountain of common water, iſſuing within a few inches of its 
margin, gives it a ſingular appearance. Comparing the temperature 
„ a (theſe with that of the hot ſprings of Kamſchatka, the difference is very 
Lure, the latter raiſing the mercury to 200 degrees, which is within 12 
rees of - boiling water. Theſe ſprings are very much reſorted to in 
34 of WFP" of a total want of accommodation for the fick. Their waters are 
re fine wogeſt in the hotteſt months, which occaſions their being viſited in 
gabel uy and Auguſt principally. = | 
The Sweet Springs are in the county of Botetourt, at the eaſtern 
nethy\”" of the Allegany, about 42 miles from the warm ſprings. They 
r (till leſs known. Having been found to relieve caſes in which the 
ters had been ineffetually tried, it is probable that their compoſition 
n Jane different. They are different alſo in their temperature, being as cold 
e as o common water; which is a proof of a diſtin& in& impregnation. This 
mong the firſt ſources of James River. 
worked On Patomak River, in Berkley County, above the North Moun. 
le part FP" are medicinal ſprings, much more frequented than thoſe of Au- 
na. Their powers, however, are leſs, the waters weakly mineral- 
ive. Is and ſcarcely warm,  'They are more viſited, becauſe ſituated in 
nut nag "tile, plentiful, and populous country, provided with better accom- 
od cron” on always ſafe from the Indians, and neareſt to the more, popu- 
h-wl” ates, "2 
Audio 'n Louiſa County, on che head waters of the South Anna branch of 
le quay River, are ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue. They are, how- 
r, not much uſed. There is a weak _ at Richmond ; and 
r 
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many others iri various parts of the country, which are of little wang, 
when compared with thoſe before mentioned. = 5 
In Howard's Creek of Green Briar, there is ſaid to be a ſulphy 


ing. In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, ſeven mi 4 
> the mouth of River, and 67 above that of * — xe 
itſelf, is a hole in the earth, of the capacity of 30 or 40 gallons, from 50 
which iſſues conſtantly a bituminous vapour, in fo ſtrong a current, ge 

to give to the ſand about its orifice the motion-which it has in a boil the 
ſpring. On preſenting a lighted candle or torch, within 18 inches dn 
the hole, it flames up in a column of 18 inches diameter, and four o« WW hut 
five feet in height, which ſometimes burns out in 20 minutes, and xt Do 
other times has been known to continue three days, and then has been die 
left burning. The flame is unſteady, of the denſity of that of burning WW Lo 
ſpirits, and ſmells like burning pit coal, Water ſometimes colle u 0n 
the baſon, which is remarkably cold, and is kept in ebulition by the On 
vapour iſſuing through it. If the vapour be fired in that fate, to che 
water ſoon becomes ſo warm that the hand cannot bear it, and eyapo a 
rates wholly in a ſhort time. Bag Tm: 1 the 
There is a ſimilar one on Sandy River, the flame of which is a colunail xc 
of about 12 inches diameter, and three feet high. 11 
There is an yncommon ſpring not far ſrom Brock's Gap, on th fror 
ſtream of which is a griſt-mill, which grinds two buſhels of grain de 
every flood of the ſpring. Another near the Cow Paſture River, i nil 
mile and a half below its confluence with the Bull Paſture River, a. 
16 or 17 miles from the Hot Springs, which intermits once in eri Riv 
12 hours. One alſo near the mouth of the North Holſton. lte 
Aſter theſe, may be mentioned the Natural Well, in Frede To 
County. It is ſomewhat larger than a common well ; the water ne, t 

in ĩt as near the ſurface of the earth as in the neighbouring articual tiny 
wells, and is of a depth as yet unknown, It is ſaid there is a cumtei hip 
in it tending ſenſibly downwards, If this be true, it probably feel me: 
ſome fountain, of which it is the natural reſeryoir, diſtinguiſhed tron near 
others, like that of Madiſon's Cave, by being acceſſible. It is ul P, 
with a bucket and windlaſs as an ordinary well <6: 1.5 © 35 from 

Mil rrIA.— The militia of this ſtate is compoſed of every able bod Nor 
freeman, between the ages of 18 and 45. Thoſe of every county a uly 
formed into companies, and theſe again into one or more battalion bete 
according to the numbers in the county. They are commanded but: 


colonels and other ſubordinate officers, as in the regular ſervice. I Virg 
every county is a county lieutenant, who commands the whole mill 
in his county, but ranks only as a colonel in the field. They have! 
general officers always exiſting. Theſe are appointed occaſionall 
when an r or inſurrection is ſuſpected, whoſe commiſſion l 
only for the time. The governor is head of the military as well as ci 


power. The law requires every militia man to provide himſelf mW br fc 
the arms uſual in the regular ſervice ; but this injunction was alway tow 
indifferently complied with, and the arms they had have been ſo ini 


quently called for to arm the regulars, that in the lower parts of i This 
country they are entirely diſarmed. In the middle country a fourth Mu th 
fifth part of them may have ſuch firelocks as they had provided Whurt 
deftroy the noxious animals which infeſt their farms; and on the weſte tte (+ 
fide of the Blue Ridge they are generally armed with rifles. de 1 
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The interſection of Virginia by ſo many navigable rivers, renders it 
\moſt incapable of defence. As the land will not ſupport a great 
umber of people, a force cannot ſoon be collected to repel a ſudden 
nvafion. * n . | 
— Towus.— Virginia is not divided into townſhips, like the 
orthern ſtates. The towns are-fmall, owing probably to the inter- 
Aion of the country by navigable rivers, which brings the trade to 
he doors of the inhabitants, and prevents the neceſſity of their going 
in queſt of it to a diſtanee, The towns, or more properly villages or 
hunlets, are the following: On James River and its waters, Norfolk, 
Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smithfield, Williamſburg, Peterſburg, 
tickmond, the ſeat of government, Mancheſter, Charlotteſville, New 
London. On York River and its waters, York, Newcaſtle, Hanover. 
On Rappahannok, Urbanna, Port Royal, Frederickſburg, Falmouth. 
On Patomak and its waters, Dumfries, Colcheſter, Alexandria, Win- 
cheſter, Staunton. . a | 

Norfolk and Portſmouth will probably become the emporium of all 
the bulky articles imported from foreign countries, from whence they 
xe diſtributed for retail to all the towns in the ſtate, as well as thoſe 
n North Carolina ſouth of Newbern, from the canal that has been cut 
from the north branch of Albemarle Sound in North Carolina, to 
the waters in the ſouth branch of Elizabeth River; this canal is 16 
niles in length, through a level, low country: it empties the wateis 
of Albemarle Sound, which are rather higher than thoſe of Elizabeth 
River, in Virginia, about nine miles from Portſmouth, which lies oppo- 
ſte to Norfolk, « on the ſame fide of Elizabeth River with the canal. 
To the place where the canal empties into Elizabeth, merchant veſſel; 
of the largeſt ſize may $0 within a mile : here the water will be con- 
tinually freſh, ſo much ſo that the worm, the greateſt enemy to the 
ſipping of the harbour of Norfolk and Portſmouth, and which does 
peat injury in the harveſt months, will not affect them if they run up 
near the canal. 8 N 

Peterſburg already receives a great proper of the tobacco it ſhips 
from North Carolina, and the counties of Virginia bordering on the 
North Carolina line. From the great convenience of this canal, not 
mly the produce of. North Carolina, that formerly was carried to 
Peterſburg, will be diverted to the Norfolk and Portſmouth channel, 
but the produce of the valuable counties of Dan and Staunton rivers in 
Virginia, will naturally purſue the ſame courſe, as the water carriage 
mill be much cheaper than a land one of an hundred miles, which was 
before impoſed on them; but at Norfolk and Portſmouth they will 
tertainly procure their goods cheaper, being the fountain head, than 
rom any of the extraneous ſources. As an evidepce ofthe importance 
if theſe towns to the United States, congreſs paſſed a law, lalt ſeſſion, 
fr fortifying-the port and harbour of them. Two ſtrong batteries are 
ww completed, and another is ſaid to be in contemplation, which, when 
niſhed, it is ſuppoſed will be perfectly ſecure from any naval operations. 
This harbour is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt in America; it begins 
u the mouth of the ſouth branch of Elizabeth River, which is not a 
quarter of a mile over, and has fix fathoms water within 30 yards of 
tie ſhore, Adjoining: this place, are the towns at the — of the 
ude waters, viz, Peterſburg on Wr Richmond on James 

ri 
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River, Newcaſtle on York River, Frederickſburg on Rappahannd 
and Alexandria on Patomæx. W 5k, 10 «2+ ; * 
Alexandria ſtands on the ſouth bank of Patomak River, in Fairfax 
County. Its ſituation is elevated and pleaſant. The ſoil is clay. Tbe 
original ſettlers, anticipating its future growth and importance, lad f 
out the ſtreets upon the plan of Philadelphia. It contains about 300 


houſes, many of which are handſomely; built, and nearly 4000 K BY +, 
tants. This town, upon opening the navigation of Patomak River, WW par 


and in conſequence of its vicinity to the city of Waſhington, will | 
bably be one of the moſt thrivie commercial places on the —— 
Mount Vernon, the celebrated ſeat of the late reſpected and belovel 
Preſident Waſhington, is pleaſantly ſituated on the Virginia bank d 
the river Patomak, where it is nearly two miles wide, and is about 20 dn 
miles from the ſea, and 127 from Point Look Out, at the mouth of bet. 
the river, It is nine miles below Alexandria, and four above the WW an 
beautiful ſeat of the late Colonel Fairfax, called Bellevoir, The are 
of the mount is 200 feet above the ſurface of the river; and, aſter fur. 
niſhing a lawn of five acres in front, and about the ſame in rear of the Wille 
buildings, falls off rather abruptly on thoſe two quarters. On the non 
end it ſubſides gradually into extenſive paſture grounds; while on the ont 
ſouth it flopes more ſteeply, in a ſhorter diſtance, and terminates with WW! 
the coach-houſe, ſtables, vineyand, and nurſeries. On either wing is unde 
a thick grove of different flowering foreſt trees. Parallel with then, 1 
on the land fide, are two ſpacious gardens, into which one is led by Ws nc 
two ſerpentine gravel walks, planted with weeping willows and ſhady 
ſhrubs. The manſion houſe itſelf, appears venerable and convenient. 
A lofty portico, 96 feet in length, ſupported by eight pillars, has a 
pleaſing effect when viewed from the water; the whole aſſemblage of Wiſe R 
the green-houſe, ſchool-houſe, offices, and ſervants halls, when ſeen P. 
from the land fide, bears a reſemblance to a rural village; eſpecially Ne 
as the lands on that fide are laid out ſomewhat in the form of Englih WWWini: 
gardens, in meadows and graſs grounds, ornamented with little copſes, Mon 
circular clumps, and fingle trees. A {mall park on the margin of the 
river, where the Engliſh fallow deer, and the American wild deerare 
ſeen through the thickets alternately with the veſſels as they are ſailing 
along, add a romantic and pictureſque appearance to the whole ſcenery, 
On . oppoſite fide of a ſmall creek to the northward, an extenſive 
plain, exhibiting corn-helds and ' cattle grazing, affords in ſummer 2 
luxuriant landſcape ; while the blended verdure of woodlands and cul- 
tivated declivities, on the Maryland ſhore, variegates the proſpe& in a 
charming manner. Such are the philoſophic ſhades to which this truly 
great man retired from the tumultous ſcenes of a buſy world Yet he 
is no more, that hero, whoſe eulogium affords pleaſure to great minds; 
who has doubtleſs merited the civic palm, both/as a warrior and as 3 
citizen; who combined every virtue with every talent; who, after 
having begun and ſupported the revolution, by his abilities, his valour, 
and virtue, knew how to terminate it by the moderation as well a 
the, wiſdom of his counſels; who has done more yet than rendered lis 
countrymen free, who has rendered them happy. * 


We im ended to have given a ſketch of the life of this great character, George 
Waſhington, but are ſuperſeJed by the many publications that have already appzarcs 
en the ſubjeR, and in particular by a London edition that has lately come out. 
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| Feederickfburg, in the county of Spotſylvania, is ſituated on the 
Cuth fide of Rappahannok River, 110 miles from its mouth; and 
contains upwards of 200 houſes, principally on one ſtreet, which runs 
nearly parallel with the river, and about 1800 inhabitants. 
Richmond, in the county of Henrico, is the preſent ſeat of goveru- 
nent, and ſtands on the north ſide of James River, juſt at the foot of 
the falls, and contains upwards, of 500: houſes, and 5000 inhabitants. 
Part of the houſes are built upon the margin of the river, convenient 
for buſineſs ; the reſt are upon a hill which overlooks the lower part of 
the town, and commands an extenſive proſpe& of the river and adja- 
ent country, The new houſes are well built. A large ſtate-houſe 
us lately been erected on the hill. The lower part of the town is 
vided by a creek, over which is a convenient bridge. A bridge, 
between 300 and 400 yards in length, has lately been thrown acroſs 
Janes River at the foot of the falls. That part from. Mancheſter to 
the iſland is built on 15 boats. From the iſland to the rocks was for- 
nerly a floating bridge of rafts; but it is now built of framed log piers, 
led with ſtones. From the rocks to the landing at Richmond, rhe 
ndge is continued on framed piers, filled with ftones. This bridge 


a 
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he onnects Richmond with Mancheſter; and as the e pay toll, 
vi n produces a handſome reimburſement to the private ſuggeſter and 


wdertaker of it. 


g ü Mb 7 | 
em, The falls above the bridge are ſeven miles in length. A noble canal 
| by Ws nearly completed on the north fide of the river, which is to termi- 
hady te in a baſon of about two acres, in the town of Richmond. From 


is baſon to the wharves in the river, will be a land carriage of abotit 
mile, The opening of this canal promiſes the addition of much wealth 


pe of WW Richmond. bi 

ſeen WW Feterſburg, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, ſtands on the ſouth 
rally Ne of Appamattox River, and contains upwards of 320 houfes, in two 
agli rinons; one is upon a clay cold foil, and is very dirty, the other 
oples, ron a plain of ſand or loam. There is no regulanty, and very little 
f the egance in Peterſburg, it is merely a place of buſineſs. . The Free 
er art WWlalons have a hall tolerably elegans. Like Richmond, Williamſburg, 
ailing WWlexandria, and Norfolk, it is a corporation; and what is fingular, 


eterſburg city comprehends a part of three counties. The celebrated 
ian queen, Pocahontas, from whom deſcended the Randolph and 


owing families, formerly reſided at this place, Of inhabitants 


d cul- Wtterſburg and its ſuburbs may contain upwards of 400 0. 

& in The trade of this place is very conſiderable and important. It con 
s truly W's of tobacco, flour, bread, Indian meal, wheat, Indian corn, peas, 
et he Wk, beef, bacon, heg's lard, butter, tallow, bees-wax, hemp, and 
minds; Ner- K ins; all of Ghich, in the of trade, have amounted, in the 
d as 2 ure of one year, to the value of 1, 400, ooo dollars, beſides peach 
„ alter Id apple brandy, whiſky, &c. to a conſiderable amount. 

valour, I Williamſburg is 60 miles eaſtward of Richmond, ſituated between 


dcreeksz one falling into James, the other into York River. The 
lance of each landing place is about a mile from the ton. During 
regal government, it was propoſed to unite theſe creeks by a canal 
ing through the centre of the town; but the removal of the feat of 
wernment rendered it no longer an object of importance. It contains 
ut 200 houſes, many of which are going faſt to decay, and about 
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1460 inhabitants. It is regularly laid out in parallel fireers; wit, WY 
pleaſant ſquare in the centre of about ten acres, through which rum t 
the principal ſtreet "eaſt and weſt, about a mile in length, and mor f 


than 100 feet wide. At the ends of this ſtreet are two public build. n 
ings, the college and capitol. Beſides theſe, there is an Epiſcopi Wl fi 
church, a priſon, a court-houſe, a magazine, now occupied as a market 40 
and an hoſpital for lunatics; and not far from the ſquare ſtood the WH th 
82 houſe, or palace, as it was called, which was burnt during fix 
e war, while it was occcupied as an American hoſpital. The houf be 
of the preſident of the college, occupied alſo as an hoſpital by the French WW 
army, ſhared the ſame fate, but this has fince rebuilt at the expence- be 
of te French government. Every thing, however, in Willlam ur 
appears dull, forſaken, and melancholy ; no trade, no amuſements, Ib 
but the infamous one of gaming; no induſtry, and very little appear. ben 
ance of religion. The unproſperous ſtate of the college, but princi. bee 
pally the removal of the ſeat of government, have contributed much pr 
to the decline of this city. | 
Yorktown, 13 miles eaſtward from Williamſburg, and 14 fron eg 
Monday's. Point at the mouth of the river, is a place of about 100 ou 
houſes, fituated on the ſouth fide of York River, and contains about 1 
800 or goo inhabitants. one 
Moſt of theſe different towns have greatly advanced of late year, d 
and when the many advantages that attend the ſtate they are in h bei 
confidered, it will be allowed that they have every opportunity of ep 
- CorLecrs, Acabenes, &c.—The college of William and Mary vn "ll 
founded in the time of King William and Queen Mary, who granted" f 
to it 20,000 acres of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain tobac-Wi*lat 
coes exported from Virginia and Maryland, which had been levied y "to! 
a ſtatute of Charles I. The aſſembly alſo gave it, by temporay bad 
laws, a duty on liquors imported, and ſkins and furs exported. F 
theſe reſources it received upwards of 30,000 pounds. The building cho 
are of brick, ſufficient for an indifferent acommodation of perhaps 10% 0 
ſtudents. By its charter it was to be under the government of e 
viſitors, who were to be its legiſlators, and to have a preſident and fi life 
profeſſors, who were incorporated. It was allowed a repreſentative M Madt 
the general aſſembly. Under this charter, a profeſſorſhip of the Gee th 
and Latin languages, a profeſſorſhip of mathematics, one of moral phi th 
loſophy, and two of divinity, were eſtabliſhed. To theſe were annexed if nu 
for a fixth profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable donation by a gentleman off”, 


England, for the inſtruction of the Indians, and their converſion t 
Chriſtianity. This was called the profeſſorſhip of Brafferton, from at all 
eſtate of that name in England, purchaſed with the donation. Th 
admiſſion of the learners of Latin and Greek filled the college witl 
children. This rendering it diſagreeable and degrading to young gen 
tlemen already prepared Pr entering on the ſciences, they were di 
couraged from reſorting to it, and thus the ſchools for mathematics at 
moral philoſophy, which might have been of ſome ſervice, became 
very little. The revenues too were exhauſted in accommodating thol 
who came only to acquire the rudimepts of ſcience. After the rev 
lution, the viſitors, having no power to change thoſe circumſtance 
in the conſtitution of the college which were fixed by the charter, Þ 
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being therefore coufined in the number of profeſſorſhips, undertook 
to change their _ and they WY $A the two ſchools 
for divinity, and that for the Greek and Latin languages, and ſubſti - 
uted others, which made the proſeſſorſhips ſtand thus: A profeſſor- 
hip for law and police—anatomy and medicine—natural philoſophy 
and mathematics—moral philoſophy, the law of nature and nations, 
the fine arts modern languages—for the Brafferton. There are now 
ix profeſſorſhips, ane of moral philoſophy, natural philoſophy and the 
helles lettres; one of mathematics, one of law, one of modern langua- 
ges, and two of humanity ; and meaſures have been taken to increaſe 
the number , of them, as well for the purpoſe of ſubdividing thoſe 
ready inſtituted, as of adding others for other branches of Frau 
The number of ſtudents at this college appears to be increaſing at pre- 
ſent, The grammar ſchool, which was for a time diſcontinued, has 
been revived, and at preſent the college is thriving, Its philoſophical 
pparatus is complete, and its library extenſive. | Y 
The academy in Prince Edward County has been erected into a col- 
n kege. by the name of Hampden Sydney Longs It has been a 
160 WY fouriſhing ſeminary, but is now ſaid to be on the decline. We 
oon There are ſeveral other academies in Virginia one at Alexandria 
one at Norfolk —one at Hanover, and others in different places. 
ears Since the declaration of independence, the laws of Virginia bave 
in been reviſed by a committee appointed for the purpoſe, who. have 
e rported their work to the aſſembly; one object of this reviſal was, to 
lifuſe knowledge more generally through the maſs of the people. The 
bill for this purpoſe ** propoſes to lay off every county into ſmall diftrias 
of five or fix miles ſquare, called hundreds, and in each of them to 
abliſh a ſchool for teaching, reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
tutor to be ſupported by 12. and all perſons in it entitled to 
end their children three years gratis, and as much longer as they pleaſe, 
paying for it. Theſe ſchools to be under a viſitor, who is annually ta 
chooſe the boy of beſt genius in the ſchool, of thoſe whoſe parents are 
{00 poor to give them further education, and to ſend him forward to 
me of the grammar ſchools, of which 20 are propoſed to be erected in 
liferent parts of the country, for teaching Greek, Latin, geography, 
nd the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. The ultimate reſult 
of the whole ſcheme of education would be the teaching all the children 
i the ſtate reading, writing, and common arithmetic ; turning out ten 
maually of ſuperior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, geogra- 
jby, and the higher branches of arithmetic ; turning out ten others, 
inually, of till ſuperior parts, who, to thoſe branches of learning, 
tall have added ſuch of the ſciences as their genius ſhall have led them 
lo; the furniſhing to the wealthier part of the people convenient ſchools, 
n which their children may be educated at their own expence. The 
general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to the 
Jears, to the capacity, and the condition of every one, and directed to 
heir freedom and happineſs. Specific details were not proper for the 
v. Theſe muſt be the buſineſs of the viſitors entruſted with its exe- 
ation. The firſt ſtage of this education being the ſchools of the hun- 
iteds, wherein the great maſs of the people will receive their inſtruction, 
e principal foundations of future order will be laid here. The firſt 
nents of morality may be. inſtilled into their minds; ſuch as, when 
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further developed as their judgments advance in ſtrength,” may teich 
them how to promote their own greateſt happineſs, by ſhewing then 
that it does not depend on the condition of life in which chance: ha 
placed them, but is always the reſult of a good conſcience, good health 
occupation, and freedom in all juſt purſuits. Thoſe whom either the 
wealth of their parents or the adoption of the ſtate ſhall deſtine to 
higher degrees of learning, will go on to the grammar ſchools, which 
conſtitute the next ſtage, there to be inſtrufted in the languages, 4; 
foon as they are of a ſufficient age, it is ſuppoſed they will be ſent on 
from the grammar ſchools to the univerſity, which conſtitutes the tlid Wi. 
and laſt ſtage, there to ſtudy thoſe ſciences which may be adapted u 
their views. By that part of the plan which preſcribes the ſeleQion of th 
the youths of genius from among the claſſes of the poor, the ſtate wil iN 
avail itfelf of thoſe talents which nature has ſown as liberally a7 
the poor as the rich, but which periſh without uſe, if not fought for 
and cultivated. But of all the views of this law none is more important; 
none more legitimate, than that TOS the people the. ſafe, x Wi 
they-are the ultimate guardians of their own liberty. For this purpoſe 

the reading in the firſt ſtage, where they will xeceive their whole edu: 
cation, is propoſed," as has been ſaid, to be chiefly hiſtorical, Hiſtory, W'?” 
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by apprizing them of the paſt, will enable them to judge of the future; 1 
it will avail them of the experience of other times and other nations 15 
it will qualify them as judges of the actions and deſigns of men; it wil 190 


enable them to know ambition under every diſguiſe it may aſſume; and; 
knowing it, to defeat its views.” | | | 
The excellent meaſures for the diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, which 
this bill propoſes, have not yet been carried into effect; and here too 
much ſhall not be ſaid of the ſucceſs which it may meet with in the 
end for to uſe a juſt and true maxim, Nature may give very great 
advantages; but the muſt have the concurrence of fortune to mak 
heroes.” BY SS + \ "; ; a = 
RLIG. The firſt ſettlers in this country were emigrants from 
1 of the Engliſh church, juſt at a point of time when it w: 
aibed with complete victory over the religious of all other perſuaſions 
Poſſeſſed, as they became, of the powers of making, adminiſtering, and 
executing the laws, they ſhewed equal intolerance in this country witl 
their preibyterian brethren, who had emigrated to the northern govern- 
ment. The quakers were flying from perſecution in England. They 
caft their eyes on theſe new countries, as aſylums of civil and religiou 
freedom ; but they found them free only for the reigning ſect. Several 
acts of the Virginia aflembly of 1659, 1662, and 1663, had made! 
penal in their parents to refuſe to have their children baptized ; had 
prohibited the unlawful aſſembling of quakers; had made it penal for 
any-maſter of a veſſel to bring a quaker into the ſtate ; had orderec 
thoſe already here, and ſuch as ſhould come thereafter, to be impriſoned 
till they ſhould abjure the country; provided a milder puniſhment fo 
their firſt and ſecond return, but death for the third; had inhibited 
all perſons from ſuffering their meetings in or near their houſes, ente! 
taining them individually, or diſpoſing of books which ſupported thei 
tenets. If no capital execution took place here, as did in New Eng 
land, it was not owing to the moderation of · the church, or ſpirit of the 
jegiflature, as may be inferred from the law itſelf; but to hiſtoric 
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* es which have not been yet handed down. The epiſcopa⸗ 
ans tetained full paſſeſſion of the country about a century. Other 
opinions began to creep in; und the great care of the government to 
port their own church, having begotten an equal degree of indolence 
in its clergy, two-thirds of the people had become difſenters at the 
commencement. af the preſent revolution. - The laws indeed were ſtill 
oppreſſive on them, but the ſpirit of the one party had ſubſided.into 
moderation; and of the other had riſen to a degree of determination 
which commanded reſpect. ' * N EXE d 
The preſent denominations of Chriftians in Virginia are, Preſbyte+ 
fans, who are the moſt numerous, and inhabit weſtern- parts of 
the ate; Epiſcopalians, who are the moſt ancient ſettlers, and occup 
he eaſtern and firſt ſettled parts of the ſtate. Intermingled with theſe 
ne great numbers of Baptiſts and Methodiſts. 7 
an In 1585, the aſſembly enacted that no man ſhould be compelled to 
bh ſuppart any religious worſhip, place, or miniſter whatſoever, nor be 
tank, aforced; reſtrained, moleſted, or burdened in his body or , nor 
„( derwiſe ſuffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that 
10 il men ſhould be free to profeſa, and by argument to maintain their 
(nion in matters of religion; and that the ſame ſhould in no ways 


tar, iminiſh, enlarge or affect their civil capacities. 
. PorvL Arion, Chanac ra, Manxess, avb Cesroms.—The population 


of Virginia is great indeed, it containing, at leaſt, upwards of 
dad nb tuns which is almoſt double the number of any other 
late. Great many of theſe, however, may be ſaid to be heterogeneous; 
fom their perceptible difference in their mode of living, character, &c. 
Virginia has, however, produced ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
nfuential men that have been active in effecting the two late and 
important revolutions in America; and for her political and military 
character, it will rank among the firſt in the page of hiſtory. But it 
to be obſerved, that this character has been obtained for the Virgi- 
ans by a few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all their public 
ſaQtions, and who, in ſhbrt, govern Virginia; for the great body 
bi the people are more fond of other employments than to give them- 
elves any concern with politics. The diſparity of fortunes, and of 
ntelleQtual acquirements, is very great here; and it is to be regretted, 
ut the 2 of the people are unenlightened. The young men, it has 
ken obſerved, [30g ſpeaking, are gamblers, cock-fighters, and 
vrſe-jockies, * — of a 3 the — of a New- 
u, are conſidered as infinitely inferior to the accompliſhments of him 
to is expert in the management of a cock fight, or dextrous in ma- 
ruvring at a horſe race. A ſpirit of literary enquiries, if not alto- 
ether confined to a few, is, among the body of the people, evidently 
ordinate to a ſpirit of gambling and barbarous ſports. At almoſt 
ry tavern or ordinary, on the public road, there is a billiard table, 

- table, cards, and other implements for various games. 
ite theſe public-houſes the gambling gentry in the neighbourhood 
fort, to &:// time, which hangs heavily upon them; and at this bufi- 
el they are extremely expert, having been accuſtomed to it from 
deir earlieſt youth. The paſſion for cock-fighting, a diverſion not 
ly inhumanly barbarous, but infinitely beneath the dignity of a man 
ſenſe, is ſo predominant, that they even — their matches in 


rating, a taſte for learning and inſtructing the mind 


diſpelled, and that the ſtate will ſhine forth with that degree of fplen. ll © 


ſiſting of 24 members, choſen quadrennially by the ſame eleQors, who 
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the public papers *. However, the ſtate of things is rapidly amel. 
. ſpread 


itſelf among the people. When this tafte for learning is further pro, Wl 4 
ſecuted, and the happy fruits of education better known, it is to he 
hoped that the ſhades on the. Virginian character will be gte 7 


dour becoming the extent of its population.. | 
 ConsTriTurIon, Cours, ' and Laws.—The executive powers we ar 
lodged in the hands of a governor, choſen aimually, and incapable of Wi ©: 
acting more than three years in ſeven. He is aſſiſted by a council of WW z: 
eight members. Legiſlation is exerciſed by two: houſes" of affently, Wi cf 
the one called the houſe of delegates, compoſed of two members from WH 
each county, choſen annually by the citizens, poſſeſſing an eſtate fo; de 
life in 100 acres of uninhabited Iand, or 25 acres with a houſe on it, 


or in a houſe or lot in ſome town; the other called the © ſenate, con 


for this purpoſe are diſtributed into 24 diſtricts. The concurrence of 
both houſes is neceſſary to the paſſing of a law. They have the ap. 
pointment of the governor and council, the judges of the ſuperior court, 
auditors, attorney general, treaſurer, and regiſter of the land office, 
This conſtitution was the firſt that was formed in the union. 

The judiciary powers of this ſtate are. divided into ſeveral courts 
among which are three ſuperior ones, to which appeals: lie from the 
courts below, viz. the high court of chancery, the general court, and 


court of admiralty. The firſt and ſecond of theſe receive appeals iu ber 
the county courts, and alſo have original juriſdiction where the ſubjea ob 
of controverſy is of the value of ten pounds ſterling, or where it coe 
cerns the title or bounds of land. The juriſdiction of the admiralty ii be. 
original altogether. The high court of chancery is compoſed of ted 
judges, the general court of five, and the court of admiralty of three bet 
The two firſt hold their ſeſſions at Richmond at ſtated: times, the chu ln 
cery twice in the year, and the general court twice for buſineſs, ci b 
and criminal, and twice more for criminal only. The court of adni de 
ralty ſits at Williamſburg whenever a controverſy ariſes. ] 
There is one ſupreme court called the Court of Appeals, compoleMWyre 

of the judges of the three ſuperior courts, aſſembling twice a year Wiſtar 
ſtated times at Richmond. This court receives appeals in all civil ca 
from each of the ſuperior courts, and determines them finally: but WW | 
has no. original juriſdiction. | | tha 


All public accounts are ſettled with a board of auditors, conſillingita 
of three members, appointed by the general aſſembly, any two « 
whom may act. But an individual, diflatisfied with the determinatic 
of that board, may carry his caſe into the proper ſuperior court. 
In 1661, the laws of England were expreſsly adopted by an a(t 
the aſſembly of Virginia, except ſo far as * a difference of condition 
render them inapplicable. | To theſe. were added a number of act 
aſſembly, paſſed during the monarchy, and ordinances of conventiv 
and acts of afſembly fince the eſtabliſhment of the republic, amo 
which are the following, and which may be conſidered as the 0 
variations from the model of the Britiſh laws, . | - 


* Guthric's Geography. 
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Debtors unable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery of 
their whole effects, are releaſed from their confinement, and their per- 
{ons forever diſcharged from reftraint for ſuch previous debts : but any 
| they may afterwards acquire will be ſubject to their creditors. 
— poor, unable to ſapport'themſelves, are maintained by an aſſeſſment 
on the titheable perſons in their pariſh. A foreigner of any nation, not 
in open war, becomes naturalized by removing to the ſtate to reſide, 
and taking an oath of fidelity; and thereby acquires every right of a 
e of native citizen. Slaves paſs by deſcent and dower as lands do. Slaves 
1 of WY vell as lands were entailable during the monarchy ; but, by an act 
bly of the firſt republican afſembly, all donees in tail, preſent and future, 

, were veſted with the abſolute dominion of the entailed ſubject. Gaming 
» i debts are made void, and moneys actually paid to diſcharge ſuch debts, 
if they exceed 40 ſhillings, may be recovered by the ' payer within 
three months, or by any other perſon afterwards. ' Tobacco, flour, 
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beef, pork,” tar, pitch, and turpentine, muſt be inſpe&ed by perſons 
ce oY publicly appointed, before they can be exported. i 
e 2p- In October, 1786, an act was paſſed by the aſſembly prohibiting the 
ourd,  inpprtation of ſlaves into the commonwealth, upon penalty of the for- 


kiture of the ſum of 1000 pounds for every ſlave; and every ſlave im- 
ported contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act becomes free. 
ManuyacTores, TrADE, And Commerxce.—The people of this ſtate 
ze much attached to agriculture, and prefer foreign manufactures. 
This is inſtructed both by precept and example; as from Mr. Jeffer- 
on's * learned notes on the ſtate of Virginia, he, amongſt other things, 
obſerves, in ſubſtance, that © with regard to the general operations 
of manufactures, jet our ' workſhops remain in Europe, where it is 
better to carry proviſions and the raw- materials to workmen there, 
dan to bring them to the proviſions and materials in America. It is 
better our citizens ſhould be employed in cultivating the ĩmmenſity of 
land which courts the induſtry of the huſbandman, than that one half 
hould be called off, to exerciſe manufactures and handicraft arts för 
the other,“ &c. | fi? $3/444OÞ. 404 . eee eee 
But independant of this friendly recommendation, the caſe is at 
preſent juſt what is above obſerved, and it is believed the Americans 
ave no intention of having it altered, unleſs for reaſons that have yet 
to be explained. ente nen de 
In every ſenſe, there certainly can be no doubt that America ſees 
that her ſtaple conſiſts in land, and in order to improve and cultivate 
bat bounty of Providence, direct attention is requiſſcſtſde. 
This may well be applied to the ſtate of Virginia, which has cbm 
pletely availed herſelf of her agricultural interelt, As an inſtance of 
this, it may only be obſeryed, that from the produce of this ſtate, 
beſore the war, Virginia exported 800,000 buſhels of wheat, and 
650,000 buſhels of Indian corn, beſides 55,000 hof#ſheads'of tobacco, 
dthough-the culture of tobacco has of late deelined pteatly, ind that ot 
heat taken its place. The price which it commands at market will 
ot enable the planter to cultivate it. Were the ſupply ſtill to depend 
n Virginia and Maryland alone, as its culture becomes more difficult, 
lis price would riſe, ſo as to enable the planter to furmount thoſe diff 
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haps, oblige them in time to abandon the e tobacco altogether 5 
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Hu roaxx.— This is the firſt country which was planted in America, 
Right not only to this, but to all, the other ſettlements, as hu N. 
been already obſerved, was derived from the diſcovery of Sebaſia * 
Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of America, i te 
in the ſervice of — VII. of England. No attempts, however lad 
were made to ſettle it till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was then ts 
that Sir Walter Raleigh applied to court, and got together a company, lu 
which was compoſed of ſeyeral perſons of diſtinction, aud ſeveral em- but 


nent merchants, who agreed to open, a trade, and ſettle, a colony, i 
that. part of the world, which, in honour of Queen Elizabeth, he cle e- 
Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the fixteenth century, ſeveral attempts 
were madg.for ſettling this colony, before any proved ſucceſsful, The 
three firſt companies who. ſailed into Virginia, periſhed. through hung 
and diſeaſes. or were cut off by the, Indians. The fourth was reduc 
almoſt to the ſame ſituation; and being dwindled to a feeble remainder 
Had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in ſuch an uncultivate 
country, inhabited by ſych hoſtile and warlike ſavages. But in the 


* 


mouth of Cheſapeak Bay, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
{quadron loaded with proviſions, and with every thing neceflary fa 
their relief and defence. At his perſuaſion, they returned: by bi 
advice, prudence, and engaging behaviour, the internal governmet 
of the colony was ſoon ſettled within itſelf, aud put on a reſpeQabl 
footing with regard to its enemies. This nobleman, who had accepte 
the government of the unpromiſing province of Virginia from th 
nobleſt motives, was compelled, by the decayed ſtate of his health, i 
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to Eogland. He left behind him, however, his ſon, as deputy; 
tb Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sommers, the — Geor 


Fiercy, and Mr. Newport, for his council. By them Jameſtown, t 

er, 6r town built by — — the New World, was erected. The 
red BY colony continued to flouriſh, and the true ſources of its wealth began 
do be diſcovered and improved. The firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of 
an Maryland, were generally perſons of conſideration and diſtinction. It 
bi remained a ſteady ally to the royal party during the trouble of Great 
en Britain, and a receptacle to many, who in danger at home took refuge 
ring WY bere; and, under the government of Sir William Berkeley, beld out 
ly for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ſtratagem than force, 
bers WY reduced them. 8 Nö Nö | 

ong From the vaſt number of Indians inhabiting this country, it may 
rell be ſuppoſed, that the firſt ſettlements of Virginia muſt have been 
ade, WY attended with no inconſiderable difficulties, and that, to come to 2 
uch proper underſtanding with the ſeveral tribes, was a taſk truly ſerious. 
peas, From the various revolutions, however, which muſt have enſued, 
ples WY and the neceſſary explanations which would naturally be exchanged 


aa the ſubject, the following would appear to be amongſt their laſt 
ſity, Agreements, and from which ſome idea may be formed of the preſent 
dier footing with theſe Indian tribes. als ven lp 
ut, That the Six Nations, and the Shawaneſe, Delaware, and Huron 


habit WY tribes, ceded to William Trent and 22 others, as a compenſation for 


y, de loſſes they had ſuſtained by the depredations committed by the 
tien former, in 1763, that tract of land lying on the Ohio River, in the 
wil late of Virginia, called by the name of Inprana. | | 

eFich This ine” was made in a congreſs of the repreſentatives of the Six 
| Nations, at Fort Stanwix, by an indenture, dated in 1768, witneſſing, 
That for and in conſideration of 85,9161. 10s. 8d. York currency, 
the ſame being the amount of the goods ſeized and taken by ſaid 
Indians from ſaid Trent, &c. they did grant, bargain, ſell, &c. to 
tis majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, -for the only uſe of the faid Wil- 
lam Trent, &c, all that tract or parcel of land, beginning at the 
butherly fade of the Little Kanhawa Creek, where it empties itſelf 
to the river Ohio; and running thence ſouth-eaſt to the Laurel Hill; 
thence along the Laurel Hill until it ſtrikes the river Monongahela ; 
lence down the ſtream of the ſaid river, according to thg ſeveral 
courſes thereof, to the ſouthern boundary line of the province of Penn- 
hlvania; thenee weſtwardly along the courſe of the ſaid province 


reduceditoundary line as far as the ſame extend; thence by the ſame 
zainder courſe to the river Ohio, and then down the river Ohio to the place 
ltirsteiſſhof beginning, incluſively.” This indenture was ſigned by fix Indian 
t in theWliefs, in preſence of Sir William Johnſon, Governor Franklin of New 


with iſerſey, and the commiſſioners from Virginia, Pennſylvania, &c. making 


elve in the whole. 


by bi Since the Indians had an undiſputed title to the above limited terri- 
ernmenWory, either from pre-occupancy or conqueſt, and their right was 
peRabieWupreſsly acknowledged by the above deed of ceſſion to the crown, it 
aCCep g to be preſumed that Mr. Trent, in his own right, and as attorney for 
com t 


2alth, i 


be traders, has a good lawful, and ſufficient title to the land granted 
the ſaid deed conveyance. | N 


1 * 


; 
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2 memorial to the legiſlature of: Virginia, ſetting forth their claim 


adviſed; and thus the Indiana buſineſs reſts for the preſent. 


* 
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This matter was laid before congreſs in the year 1582, and a ebm. 
"mittee appointed to conſider it, who, in May, reported as follows ec 
On the whole, your committee are of opinion, that the purchaſes Wl £ 
Colonel Croghan and the Indian company, were made bona fd for! Je 
valuable conſideration, according to the then uſage and cuſtoms of Fe 


chaſing Indian lands from the Indians, with the knowledge, conſent, , . 


and approbation of the crown of Great Britain, the then governmen M 
of New York and Virginia; and therefore do reſelve, That the ſud N. 
lands are finally ceded or adjudged to the United States in point of 
juriſdiction; that congreſs will. confirm to ſuch. of the ſaid purchaſen 
who are, and ſhall be, citizens of the United States, or either of then, 
their reſpective ſhares and proportions of ſaid lands, making a reaſoy | 
able deduction for the value of the quit-rents'reſerved by the crown of 
'En land ?? THO } d N 

| Notwithſtanding this report of the committee, the-queſtion- could 1 
never he brought to a deciſion before congreſs. The federal conſtiu WM Cu 
tion has, however, made proviſion for the determination of this but. nis 
neſs before the ſupreme federal court. But previous to an appeal u At 
this court, the proprietors thought proper, by their agent, to preſent 


and praying that the buſineſs might be equitably ſettled : but thi 
memorial, which was preſented in November, 1790, has not yet been 


From this period, however, this concern has been little thought of, 
and now has it been . time to bury in oblivian what was inſt 


gated from neceſſity and ſelf-intereſt at the time. The preſent ſtate the 
of affairs may now be viewed Uifferent, as, from the manly reſolutio of 
laid down by this ſtate to. ſuppreſs ſlavery, in every degree, and the I 
underſtanding that has hitherto-been preſerved: with the. negroes, mul and 
indicate, that the great political and moral evil of encouraging fla 5 
has in a great meaſure ceaſed, and that the minds of men are faſt ripen thar 
ing for a complete emancipation of human nature. - * 8 
If, therefore, the circumſtance of ſlavery is excepted, the preſent tata vin 
of Virginia may be conſidered as highly flouriſhing. In the extent o tous 
her population the ſurpaſſes every ſtate in the union. In her agricultu 15 
ſhe is equal. In her commerce ſhe can compete; and in her abhorenc / cout 
againſt encouraging oppreſſive ſlavery, it is hoped ſhe will ever be ere 
imit able example. | 5 $42 04 - G 
e 2 me 
72 2 | ii | and 
KENTUCKY. | 40 
| 9 . adoy 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 2 
Miles. | yl Sq. Ties * 
Length 2507 80 and 159 W. longitule. T 
Breath . N 1355 300 — 39300 8 V rapid 
| Bounpartes.—Bounded: north-weſt, by the river Ohio; weſt, cee 
Cumberland River; ſouth, by Tenneſſee State; eaſt, by Sandy Ravel 


and a line drawn due ſouth from its ſource, till it ſtrikes the northe 
boundary of North Carolina. \ 
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cn Drv1s10ns,—Kentucky is at preſent divided into the following 


_ Chief Ton. Count. Cet Towns. 
Louiſville Madiſon Madiſon 
Lexin f Lincoln = - | 2 
Paris | Woodford . Woodford ._ 
1 Maſon Waſhingtore 
— | 283 : Logan 
my | ark | ; An : 
fo Scott | Franklin 


u of Rivers The river Ohio waſhes the north weſtern fide of Kentucky 


m its whole extent. Its principal branches, which water this fertile 


ould WY tr: of country, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and 

tity WY Cumberland rivers... Theſe again branch in various directions, into 

dul nrulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the country in all its parts. 

i i At the bottoms of theſe water-courſes the lime-ſtone rock, which is 

elem common to this country, appears of a greyiſh colour; and where it 

les expoſed to the air, in its natural ſtate, it looks. Ike brown free- 
fone, On the banks of theſe rivers and rivulets, this ſtone has the 
wpearance of fine marble, being of the ſame texture, and is found in 
the greateſt plexe. e | | 


it of WF Sandy, Licking, and Kentucky rivers riſe near each other, in the 


Cumberland Mountams. Of theſe, Sandy River only breaks through 
the mountain. This river conſtitutes a part of the eaſtern boundary 
of Kentucky. an t , Ot e e 

Licking River runs in a north-weſt direction, upwards of 100 miles, 
ad is about 100 yards broad at its mouth. 5 
Kentucky is a very crooked river, and after running a courſe of more 
than 200 miles, empties into the Ohio, by a month 1 50 yards broad. 

Salt River riſes at four different places, near each other. The 
vindings of this river are curious. The four branches, after a circui- 
tous courſe round a fine tract of land, unite ; and after running about 
15 miles, empty into the Ohio, 20 miles below the falls. Its general 
courſe is weſtward; its length about 90 miles, and at its aud, d. 80 
yards wide. 1 2 | eh Wt | 

Green River purſues a weſtern courſe upwards of 1 50 miles, and by 
2 mouth 80 yards wide, falls into the Ohio, 120 miles below the rapids. 

Cumberland River interlocks with zhe northern branch of Kentucky, 
ad rolling round the other arms of Kentucky, among the mountains 
in 2 ſouthern courſe, 100 miles; then in 1 ern courſe for 
dove 200 more; then in a ſouthern and ſouth-weſtern eourſe for about 
259 more, finds the Ohio, 413 miles below the falls. At Naſhville, 
this river is 200 yards broad, and at its mouth 300. The river, in 
bout half its courſe, paſſes through Tenneſſee State. 

Theſe rivers are navigable for boats almoſt to their fources, without 
rapids, for the greateſt part of the year. The little rivulets which 
checker the country, begin to leffen in June, and quite diſappear in 
the months of Auguſt, September, and October. The autunnal 
ns, however, in November repleniſh them again. The method of 
letting a ſupply of water in the dry ſeaſon is by ſinking wells, which 


N 
| 
| 
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are eaſily dug, and afford excellent water. The want of water in 
autumn, is the great complaint. Mills that may be ſupplied wity WY ® 
water eight months in a year, may be erected in a thouſand differen e. 
places. Wind-mi!ls and horſe-mills may ſupply the other four mont of 
The banks of the rivers are generally high, and compoſed of line. Wl 1 
* After heavy rains, the water in the rivers riſes from 10 to * 
ky og wy 
Sexmncs,—There are five noted ſalt ſprings or licks in this country; WW 5” 
viz, the higher and lower Blue Springs, on Licking River, from fone ne: 
of which, it is ſaid, iſſue ſtreams of briniſh water: the Big Bone Lick, | 
Drennon's Licks; and Bullet's Lick, at Saltſburg. The laſt of Ibeſe * 
licks, though in low order, has ſupplied this country and Cumberluy d 
with falt at 20 ſhillings per buſhel, Virginia currency; and-ſome is 
exported to the Illinois country. The mated of procuring water from 
theſe licks, is by linking wells from 30 to 40 feet deep. The water 
drawn from theſe wells is more ſtrongly impregnated with falt than the 
water from the ſea. . 8 
_ Cuimare, Facx or run CounTar, SOIL, And PRoDUcrIONS.—. Healthy 
and delightful, ſome few places in the neighbourhood of ponds and low 
grounds excepted. The inhabitants do not experience the extremes 
of heat and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or lies long, The winter, 
which begins about Chriſtmas, is never longer than three months, and 
eee but two, and is ſo mild as that cattle can ſubſiſt without 


et. Bus | 

This whole country, as far as has yet been diſcovered, lies upon : 
bed of limeſtone, which, in general, is about ſix feet below the furlact, 
except in the valleys, where the ſoil is much thinner. A tract of 
about 20 miles wide, along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken 
land, interſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of the country 
is agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcending at no great di. 
tances, The angles of — are from eight to twenty-four degrees 
and ſometimes more. The valleys, in common, are very narrow, and 
the ſoil in them ĩs very thin, and of an inferior quality; and that alony 
the aſcending ground is frequently not much better; for where there i 
tree blown up, you find the roots clinging to the upper parts of the rock, 
The ſail on theſe agreeable aſcents, for they cannot be called bills, 
ſufficiently deep, as is evident from the ſize of the trees. The foil it 
either black, or tinged with a lighter or deeper vermilion, or is of th 
colour of dark aſhes, In many places there are appearances of you 
clay, and coal in abundance, The c promiſes to be well ſuppliec 
with wholeſome, well taſted water. In Nelſon County, north-weſt 0 
Rolling Fork, a branch of Salt River, is a tract of about 40 mule 
ſquare, moſtly barren, interſperſed with plains and ſtrips of good land 
which are advantageous fituations for * cattle, as the neighbour 
ing barrens, ſo ſtyled, are covered with graſs, and afford good paſtur 
age. The lands eaſt of Nolin Creek, a branch of Green Raver, are 
in general, of an inferior quality ; but the banks of Green River afford 
many deſireable ſituations. | 

Towards the head waters of Kentucky River, which interlock mil 
the waters of Cumberland and Sandy rivers, and the whole count 
eaſtward and ſouthward as far as the Holſton River, it is broken A 
mountainous ; and from the deſcription given by hunters, it has £ 


* 
' 
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auch doubted whether it would ever be practieable to make a paſſable 


of the mountains, which, on a ſtraight litie, is not, pethaps, more than 
doo miles, whereas the way now travelled is 600. This doubt, how- 
efer, is now removed, and a company have lately utidertaken to cut a 
convenient road from Kentueky, to paſs by the Sweet Springs iti Vir- 
ginia, thence to Wincheſter, This new road, it is ſuppoſed, will be 
early 200 miles ſhorter than the one now travelled. 

Elkhotn River, 4 branch of the Kentucky, from the ſouth-eaſt, 
mters 2 country fine beyond deſcription. Indeed, the country eaſt 
nd ſouth of this, including the head waters of Lickivg River, Hiek- 
uuns, and Jeſſamine creeks, and the remarkable bend in Kentucky 
kivet, may be called an extetifive garden. The foil is deep and black, 
nd the natural growth, large walnuts, honey, and black locuſt, poplar, 
am, oak, hickory, ſugar tree, &c. Grape vines run to, the tops 
he trees; and the ſurface of the ground is covered with elover, blue 
rſs, and wild rye. On this fertile tract, and the Licking River 


uy and the head waters of Salt Rivet, are the bulk of the ſettlements in 

bis country. The ſoil within a mile or two of Kentucky River is 
nußgerany of the third and fourth rates; and towards the Ohio, the 
is altogether poor and hilly, 7 ORE, + Ra 
nan Dick's River runs through a great body of firſt tate land, abvundlag 


th cane; and affords many excellent mill feats. Salt River has good 
nds on its head waters, except that they are low and unhealthy, but 
rr 25 miles before it empties into the Ohio, the land on each ſide is 
vel and poor, and abounds with ponds. 0 


Cumberland River, ſo much of it as paſſes through Kentucky, tra- 


token | 3 F 22 

s, ſome parts excepted, a hilly pobr country. ” 
© LY Green River overflows its banks a conſiderable way up, at the ſeaſon 
greed ben the Ohio ſwells, which is in April. This Grell in Green River 


cafiods ſeveral of its branches to overflow, and covers the low grounds 
th water, leaves, and vegetable ſubſtances, which, in ſummer,” be- 
ime noxious and unhealthy. Its banks are fine and fertile, and there 
t great body of good land neur the falls and rapids in the Ohio, 


11s, ed Bare Grafs; but the climate is ſuppoſed to be rendered unhealthy 
70 bonds of ſtagnant water, which, however, may be eaſily drained. 
of th This country, in general, is well timbered. Of the natural growth 
ech is peculiar to this country, we may reckon the fagar, the coflee, 
a e papaw, the hackberry, and the cucumber trees. The two laſt are 


Mec tree reſembles the black oak, and hears a pod; which enclofes 
eed, of which a drink is made not untke coffee, Befides theſe, 
is the honey locuſt, black mulberry, wild cherry, of « large five. 
buckeye, an exceedingly ſoft wood, is equal to the horſe chefnut 
3 The magnolia bears a beautiful bloſſom of a rich and ex- 
hte fragrance. Such is the variety and beauty of the flowering 
hs and plants which grow ſpontaneouſly in this country, that in tlie 
per ſeaſon the wilderneſs appears in bloſſom, þ "24-1 | 
The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this country, have, in 
e inſtances, Exceeded belief, and probably have been exaggerated. 
at ſome parts of Kentucky, particularly the high grounds, are re- 


8 


wal from Kentucky acroſs to Wineheſter, in Virginia, on the eaſt ide 


Mt wood, and bear à fruit of the ſhape and frze of a cucumber, The 


Mhably good, all accouhts agree, The lands of the firſt rate are too 
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rich for wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, and in ſome inftance,, i, 
is affirmed, 100 buſhels of good corn, an acre. In common, the land 
will produce 30 buſhels of wheat or rye, an acre. Barley, oats, fu, 
hemp, and vegetables of all kinds, common in this climate, yield abun. 
dantly, Cotton 1s ſeldom and with difficulty brought to perfedtich. 
Iriſh potatoes produce in abundance ; ſweet potatoes are raiſed with 
difficulty. | | | 
The old Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate does not prove too 
moiſt, few ſoils known will yield more or better tobacco. Experience Wil « 
has proved, that the climate is not too moiſt, Great quantities of thi, il « 
article have been exported to France and Spain, through New Orleans; y 
and it is a well known fact, that Philadelphia is a profitable market for i 
the Kentucky planters, notwithſtanding all the inconveniences and ex. c 
| 74 of reſhipment at New Orleans, under a Spaniſh government, Wl « 
What advantages then may not this country expect ſince the free na- 
gation of the Miſſifippi is now enjoyed? | o 
Cuter Towns.—Frankfort, the capital of this ſtate, is ſituated on 


the north bank of Kentucky River, in Franklin County. The legiſl- m 
ture and ſupteme courts of the ſtate hold their ſeſſions here. It is za ur 
flouriſhing town, regularly laid out, and has a number of handſon as 
houſes, The ſtate-houſe is a large, ſightly ſtone building. ro 
Lexington is the largeſt town in this ſtate, and and, on the bead 
waters of Elkhorn River, in Fayette County, 24 miles eaſt of Frank-W r. 
fort, in the midſt of a fine tract of country. The population and pro. be. 
perity of this town has encreaſed greatly of late. Its preſent number cir 
of inhabitants may be eſtimated at about 2500, among whom are ind 
number of genteel families, affording very agreeable ſociety, pat 

Waſhington is the ſhire town in Maſon County, 60 miles north ea be/ 
of Lexington, having about 1200 inhabitants, and faſt increaſing, eve 

Loviſville is very pleafantly fituated at the rapids of the Ohio, in . 
fertile country, and promiſes to be a place of great trade. It has bei ic 
made a port of entry. Its unhealthineſs, owing to ſtagnated wateraſſſi1s 
back of the town, has conſiderably retarded its growth. per] 
 Beardftown, in Nelſon County; Danville ind Harndibes „in Meret 
cer; Georgeſtown, in Scott County; and Verſailles, in WoodtordiW"*s: 
County, are towns eſtabliſhed by law, and faſt increaſing. The 

RELIGIow and ChnaxacrER.—In an infant ſtate, like this, where t C 
population may be ſaid to be altogether uncertain, owing to the altonſſund: 
iſhing emigrations that have poured into it, an exact trait of th bpr1 


character cannot be expected. Indeed, the people, who are collede 
from different ſtates, of different manners, cuſtoms, religions, an 
political ſentiments, have not been long enough together to form 
uniform national character; and the ſame may alſo be obſerved wit 
regard to religion, although it is in the meantime placed onthat fodt 
ing that. o preference is given to any denominatioy. The Prelbyt 
rians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, and Epiſcopalians, however, are the m 
numerous. Among the ſettlers in Guts there are many gentlem 
of abilities, and many genteel families, from ſeveral of the ſtates, v 
give diguity and re ſpectability to the ſettlement. - This, however, u 
giveagn idea how the advantages of this ſtate is reſpected in the eye 
an emigrant, when it is ſo reſorted to by thoſe, who, it is to be ſuppoſe 
kave it in their option to chuſe any place in point of fituation. 
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| LrtERATURE AND IMPROVEMENTS,—The legiſlature of Virginia, while 


* Kentucky belonged to that ſtate, made proviſion for a college in it, 
uud endowed it with very conſiderable landed funds. A very hand- 
a ſome library for its uſe was collected, chiefly from a number of liberal 
* lemen in England. The college, however, has not flouriſhed ; 
1 and another has been eſtabliſhed, and conſiderable funds collected for 
its bapport. Schools are eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral towns, and, in gene- 
too BY ral, regularly, and handſomely ſupported. In this ſtate are two printin 
ah offices, and two weekly — publiſhed. Beſides, there are erect 
this WY paper-mill, oil mills, fulling mills, ſaw mills, and a ws number of 
m; valable griſt mills. Several valuable tanneries have been eſtabliſhed 


+ for WY in different parts of the country, Their ſalt works are more than ſuffi- 


ler. cient to ſupply all their inhabitants, at a low price, They make conſi- 
ent WY derable quantities of ſugar from the ſugar trees, 
nave Anais, &c.— This ſtate, which poſſeſſes great advantages in point 


of fertility of foil, and temperature of climate, contains a great many of 
the different kinds of animals. Here are buffaloes, bears, deer, elks, and 
many other animals common to the Inited States, and others entire! 
unknown to them. In the rivers are the fineſt fiſh, in abundance; fuch 
u, buffaloe, pike, and cat-fiſh, of uncommon fize ; ſalmon, mullet, 
rock, perch, gar-fiſh, eel, ſuckers, ſun-fiſh, and all kinds of hook-fiſh. 
Swamps are rare in Kentucky, and, of courſe, the reptiles which they 
produce, ſuch as ſnakes, frogs, &c. are not numerous. The honey 
dee may be called a domeſtic inſeR, as it is faid not to be found but in 
civilized countries. It has alſo been obſerved to be the emblem of 
induſtry, and if ſo that it is regarded as ſuch, here is a compliment 
paid to the Kentuckians, as of late years bees have abounded almoſt 
beyond conception, and have thriven ſo exceedingly, that they have 
even ſpread themſelves 200 miles north and north-weſt of the Ohio. 

Coxtosrrixs.— The banks, or rather precipices, af Kentucky and 
Dick's River, are to be reckoned among the national curioſities of 
ths country, Here the aſtoniſhed eye beholds 300 or 400 feet of ſolid 
perpendicular rock, in ſome parts, of the limeſtone kind, and in others 
« fine white marble, curiouſly checkered with ſtrata of aſtoniſhing 
regularity, Theſe rivers have the appearance of deep artificial canals. 
Their bigh rocky banks are covered with red cedar groves, 

* been diſcovered in this country of ſeveral miles in length, 
inder a fine limeſtone rock, fupported by curious arches and pillars, 
bprings that emit ſulpherous matter have been found in ſeveral parts 
if the country. One is near a ſalt ſpring, in the neighbourhood of 
boonſborough. There are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen near 
Green River, which do not form a ſtream, but empty themſelves into 
i common reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps, anſwer all the 7 200 
if the beſt oil, Copperas and allum are among the minerals of Ken- 
hucky, Near Lexington, are found curious fepulchres full of human 
keletons. It has been aſſerted, that a man, la or near / Lexington, 
aving dug five or fix feet below the ſurface of the ground, came to a 
age flat ſtone, under which was a well of common depth, regularly 
id artificially ſtoned. 

Hisroxy and Government, Nothing material, in way of hiſtory, 
there to be given of Kentucky, further than what has already been 
erved in the general account and n of North America. It 

ty 
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that is worthy being connected with an independent ſtate, oi 
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be added, however, that fince the acquiſition of this Gate to the 
union, which is among the lateſt, Kentucky has dilinguiſhed hericiy WY b) 
becomingly. Ia her proſperity, ſhe has embraced all the advanta 90 
that are conſiſtent with prudence, and, over all, has formed for bertel ft 
a conftitution, which promiſes to protect and encourage every thing 


This conſtitution, which was formed and adopted in 1792, is exaftly 
formed on the federal ſyſtem. The powers of government are divided ins BY + 
three diſtinQ departments; legiſlative, executive, and judiciary. The BW © 
legiſlative power is veſted in à general aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenat WW it: 
and houſe of repreſentatives; the ſupreme executive, in a governar ; the Wl «il 
judiciary, in the ſupreme court of appeals, and ſuch inferior court x po 
the legiſlature may eſtabliſh, The repreſentatives are choſen annually WW th 
by the people; the ſenators and governor are choſen for four year, "7 © 
electors appointed for that purpole ; the judges are appeinted during N ke: 
good behaviour, by the goyernor, with advice of the ſenate. A 
enumeration of the free male inhabitants, above 21 years old, is to | 
be made once in four years. After each enumeration, the number of WW to 
ſenators and repreſentatives is to be fixed by the legiſlaturę, and ap, WW d 
portioned among the ſeyeral counties, according to the number of WA ni! 
inhabitants. There can never be fewer than 40, nor more than 100 iſ oy 
repreſentatives, The ſenate at firſt conſiſted of 11 members; and for gr 
the addition of every four repreſentatives, one ſenators is added. The un 
xepreſentatives muſt be 24 years old; the ſenators 27; the governor WW et 

o; and all of them muſt have been inhabitants of the ſtate two years, i or 

he goyernor can hold no other office. The members of the general Wi ber 
aſſembly none, but thoſe of attorney at law, juſtice of the peace, coro-W ur. 
ner, and in the militia, The judges, and all other officers, mult be | 
inhabitants of the counties for which they are appointed. The governor, 
members of the general aſſembly, and judges, receive Rated falanes 
out of the public treaſury, from which no money can be drawn but iu 
conſequence of appropriation by law. All officers take an oath of 
fidelity to diſcharge the duties of their offices, and are liable to im. 
peachment for wiſconduR. Elective officers muſt ſwear that they ha 
not uſed bribery in obtaining their elections. All free male citizens 


2 
21 years old, having reſided in the ſtate two years, or in the county 4 
where they offer to vote one year, have a right to vote far repreſent: Wil 

tives, and for electors of ſenators and governor, and are privileged 

from arreſt, in civil actions, while attending that buſineſs, The gene- 

ral aſſembly meets on the firſt Monday in November, in each yeat, 

unleſs ſooner convened by the governor. Each houſe chooſes it 

ſpeaker and other officers, dab: of the qualitications of its membem, 

and determines the rules of its proceedings, of which à journal is kep 

and publiſhed weekly, unleſs ſecrecy be requiſite, The doors of bon Len 

houſes are kept open. The members of the legiſlature, while attending Bre: 

the public buſinets, are privileged from arreſts in civil actions, and 

may not be queſtioned elſewhere for any thing ſaid in public debate 

Impeachments are made by the lewer houſe, and tried by the uppet . B 
nit 


All revenue bills originate in the houſe of repreſygtatves, and ag 
amendable by the ſenate, like other bills. Each bill, paſſed by bot} len 


| houſes, is preſented to the governor, who muſt ſign. it if he approve 1 Stat 


if not, he muſt return it within ten days, to the houſe in which n th 
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„ originated; if it be not returned, or if, when returned, it be repaſſed 
lf by two-thirds of both houſes, it is a law without his lignature. The 
Ie governor has power to appoint maſt of the executive officers of the 
lf WH jatc ; to remit fines and forfejtures, and grant reprives and pardons, 
ng WY except in caſes of impeachment ; to require information from executive 
oficers ; to convene the general aſſembly on extraordinary occaſions, 
yd adjourn them in caſe they cannot agree on the time themſelves. 
nto He muſt inform the legiſlature of the ſtate of the commonwealth; re- 
he commend to them ſuch meaſures as he ſhall Jud expedient ; and ſee 
ate that the laws are faithfully executed. The — of the ſenate exer- 
the ciſes the office of governor in caſe of vacancy, The legiſlature has 
; 3 WY poxer-to forbid the further importation of ſlaves, but not to emancipate 
ally WY thoſe already in the ſtate, with the conſent of the owner, or paying 
„ equivalent. Treaſon againſt the commonwealth conſifts only in 
ring WY lerying war againſt it, or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid 
nd comfort. | 
5 to The declaration of rights aſſerts the civil equality of all; their right 
r of BY to alter the government at any time; liberty of conſcience; freedom 
| ap, BY elections and of the preſs; trial by jury; the ſubordination of the 
r of WH nilitary to the civil power; the rights of criminals to be heard in their 
. 100 oon defence; the right of the people to petition for the redreſs of 
d for grievances, to bear arms, and to emigrate from the ſtate. It prohibits 
The unreaſonable ſearches and ſeizures ; exceſſive bail; confinement of 
root WH debtors, unleſs there be preſumption of fraud; ſuſpenſion of babear 
ears, WY corpus writ, unleſs in rebellion or invaſion z e poſt fatto laws; attain» 
neral Wa der by the legiſlature ; ſtanding armies ; titles of nobility, and heredi- 
coto · Wl tary diſtinction. | a 
iſt be From the many ſalutary and judicious clauſes with which this con» 
litution is compoſed, the reſpectability of the inhabitants which it 
protects, and other advantages attending this riſing ſtate, it cannot 
be doubted, that, in the courſe of not many years, Kentucky will 
be able to furniſh for herſelf a hiſtory as one of the ſixteen United 
States ; a hiſtory, however, which it is earneſtly traſted, will avail itſelf 
july of ſuch memorable events, and record fuch facts as will ever 
zppear to have been oppoſite to the encouraging of that intolerable 
paſſion, ſlavery. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 

Length 450 1 10 and 89 W. longitude. 8 
bad 199 een 339 50. and 369 300 N. — 40 

Breadth acroſs the centre from 359 north latitude, 105 miles. 
Bounpartes,—Bounded, north, by Virginia 3. eaſt, by the At- 
lantic Ocean; ſouth, by South Carolina and Georgia; weſt, by the 
Tenneſſee State. All that country which now forms the Tenneflee 


tate was ſurrendered to the United States by the ſtate of Carolina, 
n the year 178g. | 


_ Miles. 


ealled the Eaſtern, Middle, and Weſtern diſtricts. 


2 ; IN + Principal Towns. Counties. 


Tyrrell | Elizabethtown Chowan 
Currituck - - en — | 
Cambden Jone 
Faſquotank = Bertie 
ee ee 
NEWBERN DISTRICT | 
Carteret: Beaufort Pitt SGreenſuville 
2 Trenton Wayne ẽů»ĩ˙ůn ̃ m. 
Craven Newbern 'Glaſ; | . | 
Beaufort Waſhington Lenoir Kingſton. 
Hyde Germantown - Johnſton _ ban mas 
OT WILMINGTON DISTRICT = | 
Brunſwick Smithville Duplin Sarecto 
N. Hanover 2 Bladen a 
w 
"The * busen which extend from Sh Carolina to Vir. 
ginia, are, 
e FAYETTEVILLE DISTRICT 
: Moore Alfordſton Richmond Rockingham 
| nnd Fayetteville Robeſon __ Lumberton 
Sampſon . Anſon Woadeſborough 
whe ade 1 HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT | 
Granville Williamſborough Wake Raleigh 
Perſon Chatham Pittſborough 
Caſwell Leaſburg Randolph . 
Orange HFillſporough | 
* 8 HALIFAX DISTRICT- 3 
Northampton Warren Warrenton 
Halifax Halifax Franklin Lewiſburg 
Martin Williamſton Nath | | 


Edgecomb Tarborough 


Drvrsroxs. North Carolina is at preſent ſet off in three * 


The Eaſtern Diſtricts are, 
'EDENTON DISTRICT — / 


And the Weſtern Diſtricts, which alſo extend from South Carolina 
| to Virginia, are, 


MORGAN DISTRICT | N 
Rutherford Rutherfordton Lincoln Lincolnton 
Burke Morgan _ Wilkes | 
Buncomb Wy 

3 ©, SALISBURY. DISTRICT * 
Guilford Martinville Surry | | : Salm 15 
Rockingham Rowan Saliſbury 
Montgomery Stokes Cabarrus 
TS 3 Upper Saura Mecklenburg: Charlontrille 

e 


. Rivzxs.—Choman River is formed by the . of three rivers, 
viz. the Meherrin, Nottaway, and- Black NES = he's - riſe in > 


its 


vers, 
iſe in 


— 33 


It falls into the north - weſt corner of Albemarle Sound, and 
i three miles wide at its mouth, but narrows faſt as you. aſcend it. 

Roanoke is a long and rapid river, formed by two principal branches,, 
gaunton River, which riſes in Virginia, and Dan River, which riſes 
in North Carolina. The low lands on this river are ſubject to inunda- 
tions, It is navigable only for ſhallops, nor for theſe, but about 60 or 
10 miles, on account of falls, which in a great meaſure obſtruct the 
vater communication with the back country. It empties, by ſeveral 

into the ſouth-weſt end of Albemarle Sound. The planters 
an the banks of this river are ſuppoſed to be the wealthieſt, in North 
Carolina. \ 

Cuſhai is a ſmall river, which empties into Albemarle Sound between 
Chowan and the Roanoke. | 

Pamlico or Tar River opens into Pamlico Sound. Its courſe: is from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. It is navigable for veſſels drawing nine feet 
vater to the town of Waſhington, about 40 miles from its mouth; and 
for ſcows or flats, carrying 30 or 340 hogſheads, 50 miles further, to: 
the town of Tarborough. — this place the river is inconſiderable, 
ad is not navigable. | K 94 ä 

Neus River empties into Pamlico Sound below Newbern. It is na- 
rigable for ſea veſſels about 12 miles above the town of Newbern; for 
ſcows 50 miles, and for ſmall boats 200 miles. Trent River, from the: 
futh-weſt, falls into the Neus at Newbern, which is navigable for ſea 
refſels about 12 miles above the town, and for boats 30. 3 

This country 1s generally ſettled by emigrants from North Britain; 
1 hardy, induſtrious, economical race of people, and much in the habits 
of domeſtic manufactures. Black cattle are raiſed here with little c 
and in great numbers; many of which are driven to the markets of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania. FE 

There are ſeveral other rivers of leſs note, among which are, the 
Paquotank, Perquimons, Little River, Alligator, &c. which diſ- 
charge themſelves into Albemarle Sound. the rivers in North 
Carolina, and, it may be added, in South Carolina, Georgia, and the 
Horidas, which empty into the Atlantic Ocean, are navigable by any 
reſſel that can paſs the bar at their mouth. While the water courles 
continue wide enough for veſſels to turn round, there is generally a 
lufficient depth of water for them to proceed. 

Cape Fear, more properly Clarendon River, opens into the ſea at 
Cape Fear, in about latitude 33% 45'. As you aſcend it, you 2 
Brunſwick on the left, and Wilnington on the right. The river then 
dvides into the north-eaſt and north-weſt branches, as they are called. 
It is navigable for large veſſels ta Wilmington, and for boats to Fay- 
etteville, near 9@ miles further. This river affords the beſt navigation 
in North Carolina. Yadkin River riſes in this ſtate, and running — 
aſtwardly, croſſes into South Carolina, where it takes the name of. 
Pedee, and paſſes to ſea below Georgetown. $21 | 

This ſtate would be much more valuable, were it not that the rivers 
ve barred at their mouths, and the coaſt furniſhing no good harbours. 
Theſe circumſtances muſt prevent the ſtate from building large ſhips, 
br which they have an abundance of excellent timber. Several cauſes 
have been aſſigned for all the harbours and rivers being barred ſouth 
a the Cheſapeak, The moſt probable would appear, however, to be, 
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thit the bars are formed by the current of the long rivers throwtyy of 
the fands where their rapidity tetmitates, or that a bank is thrown is 
by the Gulf Stream, which runs near theſe ſhores, ' 
The batiks of the rivers in this, and the other n&ighBoutin; ates 
oſten overflow after greit raitis, which does much damage to r Plan. 
tations. As tir iriftance of this, the water has been ſeen 40 feet belyy 
the banks of the river, juſt after it had been 10 feet above them. Thi 
is '0Wittg to the narrowneſs of the mouths of the rivers, which do mw! 
afford a ſufficient channel for the waters, accumulating every mile, i 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. 0 "rig 

On ſome of the rivers in North Carolina, there is found what may he 
called a ſhell rock, being 4 corictetion of ſhells and fand, in a hat 
. ragged compoſition, and is ſometimes uſed inſtead of ſtones, for the 

foundation of houſes, which purpoſe, when mized with mortar, i 
atifwers very well, making a — i . 2 

Sobtps, Cares, IxIETs, &c.— Pamlico Sound is a kind of lake be 
inlanck ſea, from to to 20 miles broad, arid neatly 100 miles in length, 
It is ſeparated from the ſea, in its whole length, by a beach of faul 
hardly a mile wide, generally covered with ſmall trees or buſhes 
Through this bank are ſeveral fmall inlets, by which boats may pi 
But Ocrecock Inlet is the only one that will admit veſſels of burded 
into the diſtricts of Edenton and Neubert. This inlet is in latitude 

52 100, and opens into Pamlico Sound, between Ocretock Ifland and 
re Bank; the land on the north is called Ocrecsck ; and on the 
ſouth, Portſmouth. A bar of hard ſund ctoffes this inlet, on which, a 
- low tide, there ate 14 feet water. Six miles within this Bar, is à hatt 
ſatid ſhoal, called the Swaſh, lying acroſs the channel. On each fide 
of the channel are dangerous ſhoals, ſometimes dry. There is from 
eight to nine feet water at full tide, according to the winds, on the 
Swaſh. Common tides rife 18 inches on the bar, and 10 on the Swaſh, 
Between the bar and the Swafti is good anchoring ground, called the 
Upper and Lower anchorages. Ships, drawing 16 feet water, do not 
come farther than the firft anchorage, till Hghtened. Few matinen 
though acquainted with the inlets, chooſe to bring in their own veſſels 
as the bar often ſhifts during their abſence on a voyage. North of 
Pamlico Sound, and communicating with it, is Albemarle Sound; 60 
miles in length, and from 8 to 12 in breadth. 

Core Sound lies ſouth of Pamlico, and communicates with it. Theſe 
ſounds ate fo large, when compared with their inlets from the ſea, that 
no tide can he perceived in any of the rivers that empty into them; 
nor is the water falt even at the mouths of theſe tivers. 

Cape Hatteras is in latitude 35% 15 the ſhoals in the vicinity of 
which, were found to be extremely dangerous, and no veſſels, in that 
latitude, ventured within ſeven leagues of the land. From a furvey 
of the antient drafts of this part of the coaſt; there can be no doubt 
but the fears of former navigators were not without foundation, as theſe 
ſhoals are laid down very large in extent, and in _ laces coveted 
with not more than five or fix feet water, at a great diffance from the 
lea.” 5 PV REED dr der e 

At preſent, the out ſhoals, which lie about 14 miles ſouth-weſt e | 
the cape, are but of five or fix acres extent; and where they ure really” © 
dangerous, to veſſels of moderate draught, not more than half tht” 


a 


\--iber of actes. On the ſhoaleſt part of theſe ia, at lou water, a 


1 10 feet, and here at times the ocean breaks in a tremendous manner, 
bg, as it were, to the clouds, from the vielent agitstions of the 
" ſtream, which touches the eaſter edge of the banks, fromwhence 
a U. gebe is ſudden, that is to ſay; from 10 fathoms to no ſoundings. 
n the ſpot above mentioned, which is firm ſand, it has been the lot 
W of oapy 2 good veſſel to ſtrike, in a le of wind, und to go to pieces. 
mM moderate weather, however, theſe ſhoals may be paſſed over, if 
is WY ieceflary, at full tide, without mach danger; by veſſels not drawing 
ore than eight; nine, or ten feet water. ul. 
the From this bank; which was formerly of-yaſt extent, and called the 
" Full Moon Shoal, à ridge runs the whole diſtance to the cape, about 
. cortb-welt courſe. This ridge, which is about half a mile wide, has 
| it WY” it, at low tide, generally 10, It, and 12 feet water, with gaps at 


equal intervals, affording good channels of about 15 or 16 feet water. 
The moſt noted of theſe channels, and moſt uſed by coaſting veſſels, is 
about one mile and an half from the land, and may eaſily be known by 
annge of breakers which are always ſeen on the weſt fide, and a 
breaker head or two on the eaſtern fide, which, however, are not ſo 


= canſtant, only appearing when the fen is evnſiflerably agitated; This 
den bannel is at leaſt two miles and an half wide, and might; at full ſea, 
mühe ſafely paſſed by the largeſt ſhips. | Theſe, however, rarely attempt 


. The common tides ſwell about fix feet, and always come from the 


t th eaſt. A little north of the cape is good anchoring in four or 
b. ue fathoms, and, with the wind to the weſtward, a boat may land in 
hath ty, and even bring off caſks'of freſh water, plenty of which is to ba 
end every where on the beach; by digging'a foot or two, and putting 
From barrel into the fand. 18430928 e NS een 
\ tha is remarkable; that off the coaſt, from Cape Henry to Ocrecock 
wat, WW" let; in founding, the bottom ſeems uniformly a ſmooth ſand, A 
d the bling ne, with a heavy iron marlineſpike tied to it to keep it near 
10 be bottom, has been dragged for ſeveral days along the bottom, with. 


t break ing the fiſhing Line, ſo that probably there are no rocks on 
0000 oo 
Cape Lobkout is oth of Cape Hatteras, oppoſite Core Soundz and 
* a Excellent harbour, entirely filled up with ſand, 05 
Cape Fear is known for a dangerous ſhoal, called, from itz form 


The: Ne Frying Pan, This ſhoal kes at the entrande of Cape Fear River, 
1, that ſouth part of it fix miles rom Cape Fear Pitch, in latitude 330 


For the protection f ivelſels, and to render the entrance of theſe 
Its the more ſafe, a light houſe has been erefted near Bald Head, +1 


* ted bluff on Cape Fear Ifſand; at the mouth of Cape Fear, or Cla- 


furvey don River; bearing weſt- north · weſt from the pbint of the cape, four 
doubt les diſtant; and north-weſt o forms from the extremity of Frying 
s theſe n Shoal, at eight leagues. Ihe iron lautern is ten feet nine inches 
oveted I lameter, and about fifteen feet nine inches ih height. 
m the lu failing from the eaſtward, bring the light to bear north · north-eaſt, 
ben ſteer in north, which will carry a veſſel clear of the ſhoal, 
bring her a ſliort diſtance to the weſtward of the bar, The channel 
c the bar id direct and of good width. Strangets in a dark night, 
ever, ſhould ſteer weſt, in latitude 33 20 or 25 at mot, until 
* 


= — — u— — 
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they ſhoal in their water to ſeven or eight fäthoms By doing d 
they may be ſure of being to the * 1 of the ws 0 L 
Swaurs.— There are two ſwamps that have been judged diſmal, u 
are therefore diſtinguiſhed by that n ane enaanh po 
Great Diſmal, which is on the dividing line between Virginia wy ind 
North Carolina, is chiefly owned by two companies. The Vitginy f yh 
company, of which the preſident: of the United States is one, ow ber 
100,000 acres; and the North Carolina company owns 40,000 acres 
In the midſt of this diſmal there is a lake about ſeven miles long, cally H. 
Drummond's Pond. The waters of that lake, in rainy al Abe 
charge themſelves to the ſouthward, into Paſquotank of North Canl. 
na; and to the north and eaſtward; into the branches of the 
Elizabeth River, and a river which runs into Currituck Sound. 4 
navigable canal is to be dug from the head of Paſquotank to the heal 
of Elizabeth River, in Virginia, the diſtance about. 14 miles. Thy 
canal will paſs about a mile to the eaſtward of Drummond's Pond, a 
will receive water from that lake. To paſs. through. the lake woul 
not be ſafe for low- ſided veſſels, The company by whom this canal i 
to be cut have been incorporated by the concurring laws of  Virgu 
and North Carolina. By chis canal, the exports of Norfolk mult be 
ae ieren ali 249-4: fa 
Tube other diſmal is in Currituck County on the ſouth fide of Ale 
marle Sound, This diſmal had not drawn the public attention u a 
object of importance before the end of the late war; at which time 
was chieſſy taken up. It is now ſuppoſed to contain one of the mol 
valuable rice eſtates in America. In the midſt of this diſmal.therei 
a lake of about 11 miles in length, and ſeven miles broad. Abou g 
yards from the lake, ſeveral ſaw mills have been erected. The wut 
in the lake is higher than the ſurface of the ground for about hall 
mile from the lake on both ſides of the canal; whence it. follows, thi 
there ean be, at any time, laid under water about 10, 000 acres of 
rich ſwamp, which proves admirably fitted for riceeee. 
Narva CurrosiTiEs,—The Ararat, or Pilot Mountain, about! 
miles north-weſt of Salem, draws the attention of evety curious 
veller in this part of the ſtate. It is diſcernable at the diſtance af 
or 70 miles, overlooking the country below. It was antientiy call 
the Pilot, by the Indians, as it ſerved them for a beacon, to condut 
their routes in the northern and ſouthern wary... On approaching it, 
grand diſplay of nature's workmanſhip, in rude dreſs, is ehilitt 
From its broad baſe, the mountain riſes in eaſy aſcent, like a pyrami 
near a mile high, to where. it is not more than the area of an ache bra? 
when, on a ſudden, a vaſt ſtupendous rock, having the appearance 
a large caſtle, with ĩts battlements, erects its perpendicular hei 
upwards of 300 feet, and terminates ina flat, which ig: generally 
level as a floor. To aſcend this precipice, there is oply ane 'v 
which, through cavities and fiſſures af the rock, is with ſome diffcuſ . 
and danger effected. When on the ſununit, the eye is entertained i 
a vaſt delightful proſpect of the Apalachian Mountains, on the non 
and a wide, extended level country below, op the ſouthgz while ! 
ſtreams of the Vadkin and Dan, on the right and left hand, art! 
covered at ſeveral- diſtant places, winding, through the fertile 
grounds, towards the on. ; S OUTS den 
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ſmzxar Synincs—In the counties of Warren, Rockingham, and 
ene there are mineral ſprings of great medicinal virtue. They 
nr ſuppoſed to be impregnated chiefly with ſulphur nd icon, and are 
rful in removing cutaneous ſcorbitic complaints, and correcting 
ndigeſtions. Numbers of people ftom the lower country, and elſe- 
where, repair to theſe ſprings in the autumn, for health, which is ge- 
cerally obtained by copiouſly pg bog ET 
Pamciral Towns, —Newbern, Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax, 
Hillſborough,” Saliſbury, and Fayettville, each, in their turns, have 
teen the ſeat of the general aſſembly. Until lately they had no capital. 
According to the conſtitution of this ſtate, the general aſſemblies are 
u meet at any place they think fit on their own adjournments. The 
e& of this power was ſuch as might be expected, in a ſtate, where 
there is no wo Part city or town nearly central; it was the ſource of 
conſtant intrigue and diſquietude. The aſſembly ſeldom ſat twice in 
ficceefſion in the ſame place; The public officers were ſcattered over 
wery part of the country. One could ſeldom viſit the governor, the 
ſecretary, the treaſurer, or the comptroller, in leſs riding than two or 
tree hundred miles. Hence records were Toft, acegunts were badly 
zept, and the ſtate, from that ſingle misfortune, is ſuppoſed to have 
bf more than a million of dollars. It was equally clear to all parties 
bat the government ſnould not be itinerant; and the convention, 
which met in the year 1788, to conſider of the new federal conſtitution, 
ording to their inſtructions, took this part of their own conſtitutio 
into their conſideration, and by a very fmall majority reſolved that the 
ſext of government ſhould be fixed at ſome place ta be agreed on by 
88 rs, within ten miles of Wake court-houſe. This is a healthy 
nd central fituation.” But an act of the legiſlature became neceflary to 
vive eſfect to this ordinance, and the — aſſembly accordingly, 
it their ſeſſion, in December, 1791, paſſed a law for carrying the or- 
linance into effect, and appropriated 10, oo pounds towards erectin 
public buildidgs. A town bas ſince been laid out at this place, Fg 
med Raleigh, after Sir Walter Raleigh, under whoſe direction the 
Int ſettlement in North America was made at Roanoke Iſland, in 
Ubemarle Sound. The neceſſary public buildings are erected, and 
be legillature now hold their ſeſſions in Raleigh; but its remoteneſs 
om navigation is u great inconvenience, © - 66-006 
Newbern, n late misfortunes from fire, and its loſs 
y a ſevere gale" of wind, is the largeſt town in the ftate. It ſtands on 
lat, ſandy point of land, formed by the confluence of the rivers Neu; 
u the north, und Trent on the ſouth, Oppoſite the town, the Neus 
about a mile and a half, and the Trent three-quarters of a mile wide. 
de town! contains about 400 houſes, all built of wood, excepting the 
face, the church, the Feel. and two dwelling houſes, which are of 
ne. The palace ie a building erected by the province before the 
volution, and was formerly the reſidence of the governor, It is 
urge and elegant, two tories high, with two wings for offices, a little 
Wvanced in front towards the town; theſe wings are connected with 
principal building by @'circular arcade. This once handſome, and 
u well furniſhed building is now much out of repair. One of the 
als is uſed for a dancing, and another for a ſchool room, which are 
e only preſent uſes of this palace. The Epiſcopal church is a {mall 
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brick building, with a bell, and is the only houſe for public worſkip in WY 3: 
the place. A rum diſtillery has lately been erected in his town, K 
is the county town of Crayen County, and has a court-houſe and TA 
The court-houſe is raiſed on brick arches, ſo as to render the lone, 
part a convenient market place; but the prineipal marketing is doe 
with the people in their canoes and boats at the river ſide. N 
Edenton is ſituated on the north fide of Albemarle Sound, and ky 
about 150 indifferent wood houſes, and a few handſome buildings. | 
has a brick church for Epiſcopalians, which for many years has ben 
much neglected, Its local ſituation is advantageous for trade, but ng 
for health. It is the county town of Chowan County, and has a coun 
houſe and gaol. In or near the town lived the proprietary, and the 
Urſt of the royal governors. n (Hs 10t 
Wilmington is a town of about 280 houſes, ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear or Clarendon River, 34 miles fron 
the ſea, The courſe of the river, as it paſſes by the town, is from north 
to ſouth, and is about 150 yards wide. It is a place of very conſider 
able trade, and thrivin : n ei, , 
Hillſborough is an inland town, ſituated in a high, healthy, and fer- 
tile country, 180 miles north of the weft from Newbern, and is de 
firably advancing in population and trade, p75 2K 
Saliſbury is agreeably ſituated, about fiye miles from Vadkin River 
and contains nearly an hundred dwelling houſes. . 
Halifax is a pretty town, and ſtands on the weſtern bank of the Roa 
Dore, about fix miles below the falls, and has about 40 or 50 dwellug 
houſes. * z * . . 1 — I ER a g ; Wy 5 
Fayetteville, ſo called, in honour of the Marquis La Fayette, i 
ſituated in the county of Cumberland, on the weſt fide of the north 
weſt branch of Cape Fear, nearly at the head of the natural navigatic 
of the ſame, 100 miles above Wilmington. On the bank of the tire 
ſtand a few buildings, and tobacco warehouſes, capable of ' cont: 
ing about 6000 An which quantity has been received here i 
one ſeaſon, a conſiderable proportion of which is equal to Peterſbuſ 
tobacco. The centre, and moſt improved part of the town, is abo 
a mile from the river, in the fork, and near the junction of Blount! 
and Croſs Creek; from the latter, on whoſe banks it principally ſtand 
the town formerly was named. It is well built on both ſides of th 
creek, and contains nearly 400 bouſes, and two very decent publit 
buildings, for the ſupreme, diſtri, and county courts, and the meet 
ings of the town police and its citizens; one built of brick, and th 
other of wood, by voluntary ſubſcriptions and donations. They ar 
erected in two public ſquares, of 3o00-feet, fronting each other, abo 
a quarter of a mile apart; into each of theſe ſquares run four princip 
ſtreets, of 109 feet wide. The buildings being open below, ala 
excellent market places. The Free Maſon's Lodge, lately built ber 
is a large, handſome edifice. Fayetteville is better ſituated for con 
merce, and vends more merchandize than any inland town in the Rate 
and few places are more eligible for the eſtabliſhment of manufacture 
There are three mills at this place, which make excellent flour; ſert 
ral extenſive tan- yards; and one or two conſiderable diſtilleries : 
breweries, The produce received here is, tobacco, flour, wheat, bet 
pork, flax-ſeed, ſome hemp, cotton, butter, and a variety of otbe 
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1 cles, the product of a rich and fertile back country, lying to the 
8 — welt of this town, from 30 to 2 50 miles. Add to this, quan- 
aul tities of ſaw-mill lumber, ſtaves, and ſome naval ſtores made in the 
Wer neighbourhood. The town has increaſed ſince the revolution in a very 
lou WY 12pid manner, but has experienced ſome dreadful checks from fire; the 

! inhabitants begin now to uſe bricks for. building, which are made here 
by WY of good quality, and ſold from five to ſix dollars per thouſand. The 

1: country immediately around the town is a high, ſandy, dry ſoil, and 
bees not fertile, except on the water courſes, which are numerous, and ge- 
ta erally afford as rich ſail as any in the ſtate. The boats uſed between 
an this place and Wilmington, are from 120 barrels burden to 500; and 
| the WY perform a trip from 10 to 15 days. | 8 

Waſhington is ſituated in the county of Beaufort, on the north fide 
ee of Tar River, in latitude 35 30/, diſtant from Ocrecock Inlet go 
fron miles. From this town is exported tobacco of the Peterſburg quality, 
pork, beef, Indian corn, peas, beans, pitch, tar, turpentine, roſin, 
Ke. and pine-boards, ſhingles, and oak ſtaves, and with imported 
zoods and other trade, a great many ſhips annually enter here, . 

Greenville, ſo called, after Major-General Nathaniel Green, is 
ftuated in Pitt County, on the ſouth bank of Tar River, in latitude 
35? 35, diſtant from Ocrecack Inlet 110 miles. At this town there 
an academy eftabliſhed, called the Pitt Academy, . _. 

Tarborough is ſituated in the county of Edgecomb, on the ſouth bank 
of Tar River, in latitude 359 45, diſtant from Ocrecock Inlet 140 
miles, At this town large quantities of tobacco of the Peterſburg qua- 
lty, pork, beef, and Indian corn, are collected for exportation. 

Face or Tus Couxrar, Soi, and PxoDucTiONs, North Carolina, 
in its whole width, for 60 miles from the ſea, is a dead level. A great 
ration proportion of this tract lies in foreſt, and is barren. On the banks of 
e rived ome of the rivers, particularly the Roanoke, the land is fertile and 
ont good. Interſperſed through the other parts, are glades of rich ſwamp, 

ad ridges of oak land, of a black, rich ſoil. 15 all this champagne 
country, marine productions are found by digging 18 or 20 feet below 
the ſurface of the ground. The ſea-coaft, the ſounds, inlets, and the 
bwer parts of the rivers, have uniformly a muddy, ſoft bottom. 
ixty or eighty miles from the ſea, the country riſes into hills and 
mountains, Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax grow well in the back hilly 
country, Indian corn and pulſe of all kinds, in all parts. Ground peas 
un on the ſurface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a light 
mould, and the pods grow under ground; they are eaten raw or roaſted, 
ad taſte much like a hazlenut. — and hemp are alſo conſiderably 
ltivated here ; the former of which is planted yearly, but the ſtalk 1s 
much hurt with the froft. This country is generally friendly to the rail- 
lug of ſheep, and of calves : it is no uncommon thing for the farmer to 
K from Foo to 1000 in a year. No farther attention is paid to 
em till they are fit for ſlaughter ; then they are taken up, killed, 
arrelled, and ſent to the Weſt India market. Their pork. is raiſed” 
th as little trouble; large quantities of which, before the war, were 
; it to New England; particularly to Boſton and Salem. * 
Ties a! RADE AND IMANUFACTURES,—A great proportion of the produce of 
de back country, conſiſting of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. is 
ed to market in South Carolina and Virginia. The ſouthern 
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interior countries carry their produce to Charleſton; and the northery 
to Peterſburg, in Virginia. Fhe exports from the lower parts of th 
ſtate are, tar, pitch, turpentine, roſin, Indian corn, boards, ſcuntlin 
ſtaves, ſhingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, bees-wax r. 
wax, and a few other articles. This trade is chiefly with the Wel 
Indies and the northern ſtates. From the latter they receive flow 
cheeſe, cyder, apples, potatoes, iron wares, cabinet wares, hats, ad 
dry goods of all kinds; imported from Great Britain, France, a 
Holland, teas, &c. From the Weſt Indies, rum, ſugar, and coſſet 
The late war, by which North Carolina was greatly convulſed, yy 
a ſtop to ſeveral iron works, and hurt the ſtate of improvements il 
neral. At preſent there are four or five furnaces in the ſtate aud 
proportionable number of forges. There is one in Guildford Count, 
one in Surry; and one in Wilkes, all on the Vadkin, and one 1 
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Lincoln. The quality of the iron is excellent. 
At Salem a paper-mill has lately been erected, by the Moravian 
to great advantage, and ſome other manufactures are ſeeming to oet 
round again here to every wiſh. + 5 ine Hue ff 
 Crimarr, Diszaszs, &c.—Iw the flat country, near the ſea col, 
the inhabitants, during the ſummer and autumn, are ſubject to inter 
mitting fevers, which oſten prove fatal, as bilious or nervous ſymptony 
prevail. Theſe fevers are ſeldom altogether dangerous to the nativ 
who are temperate, or to ſtrangers who are prudent. They, howerer, 
if ſuffered to continue for any length of time, bring on other diſorderg, 
which greatly impair: the natural vigour of the mind, debilitate the 
conſtitution, and terminate in death. The countenances- of the ini. 
bitants during theſe ſeaſons, have generally a pale, yellowiſh caſt, oces 
tioned by the prevalence of bilious ſymptoms. © They have very litle 
of the bloom and freſhneſs of the people in the northern ſtates. 
It has been obſerved, that more of the inhabitants, of the men 
pecially, die during the winter, by pleuriſies and peripneumonies, that 
during the warm months by bilious complaints. Theſe pleurifies arg 
brought on by intemperance, and by an imprudent expoſure to the 
weather, Were the inhabitants cautious and prudent in theſe reſpeds 
it is alleged by their phyſicians; that they might, in general, eſcapt 
the danger of theſe fatal diſeaſes. The uſe of flannel next to the ſkin 
during the winter, is reckoned an excellent preventative of the diſeaſe 
incident to this climate. The weſtern hilly parts of the ſtate are 
healthy as any in America, That country is fertile, full of ſprings and 
1ivulets of pure water. The air there is ſerene a great part of th 
year, and the inhabitants live to old age, which cannot ſo generall 
be ſaid of the inhabitants of the flat. country. Though the days 1! 
ſummer are extremely hot, the nights are cool and — Au 
tumn is very pleaſant, both in regard to the temperature and ferent 
of the-weather, and the richneſs and variety of the vegetable produc 
tions which the ſeaſon affords. The winters are ſo mild in ſome years 
that autumn may be ſaid to continue till ſpring. Wheat harveſt is th 
1 of June, and that of Indian corn early in September. 
| Narozar, Hisronv, &c.— The large natural growth of the plains 
the low country, is almoſt univerſally -pitch-pine; which is a tal 
handſome tree, far ſuperior to the pitch-pine of the northern ſtate 
This tree may be called the ſtaple commodity of North Carolin 


. affords pitch, tar, turpentine, and various kinds of lumber; which, 
tha together, conſtitute, at leaſt, one half of the exports of this ſtate. This 
a pine is of two kinds, the common, and the long leaved. The latter 
ue bs a leaf ſhaped like other pines, but is nearly a yard in length, 
Je hanging in large cluſters, No country produces finer white and red oak 
wr 


for ſtaves. e ſwamps abound with cyprus and bay trees. The 
atter is an evergreen, and is food for cattle in the winter. The leaves 
ce ſhaped like thoſe of the peach tree, but larger. The moſt common 
tinds of timber in the back country are, oak, walnut, and pine. A 


za becies of oak grows in the moiſt, ſandy foil, called black jack, It 
* 11 BE 1Jom grows larger than eight or nine inches diameter, It is worthy 
7% of remark, that the trees in the low country, near the ſea eoaſt, are 
in 


loaded with vaſt quantities of a long ſpecies of mofs, which; by abſorb- 
ug the noxious vapour chat is exhaled from ſtagnated waters, eontri- 
butes much, it is ſuppoſed, to the healthineſs of the climate. This 
ypotheſis is confirmed by experience, ſince it is commonly obſerved, 
that the country is much leſs healthy for a few years after having been 
deared, than while in a ſtate of nature. 7 MC DILEPER, en 
The miſletoe is common in the back country. This is a ſhrub/which 
lifers in kind, perhaps, from all others. It never grows out of the 
earth, but on the tops of trees. The roots, if they may be fo called, 
nn under the bark of the tree, and ingraft with the wood. It is an 
rergreen, reſembling the garden box-wood. -- | 30 

The principal wild fruits are, plums, grapes, from which a tolerable 
ine has been made, ſtrawberries, and blackerries. Gs 


ſpecies of wild graſs. It abounds with medicinal plants and roots. 
Among athers are, the ginſeng; Virginia ſnake root; Seneca ſnake 
wot, an herb of the emetic kind, like the ipecacuana; Lyons hart, 
which has been found to be a ſovereign remedy for the bite of a ſer- 
pent, A ſpecies of the ſenſative plant is alſo found here; it is a ſort 
of brier, the ſtalk of which dies with the froſt, but the root lives 
through the winter, and ſhoots again in the ſpriag. The lighteſt touch 
of a leaf cauſes. it to turn and cling cloſe to the ſtalk.. Although it ſo 


df two minutes after it is touched, it perfectly recovers its former ſitua- 


e The mucipuls Weueris is alſo found Bene. The weh Boctbens ung 


. mergrown with canes, - The leaves are green all the winter, and afford 
5 WM” <xcellent food for cattle. They are 2 ſweetiſh taſte, like the talks 
-nerall if green corn, which they in many reſpects reſemble. 8 
a8 1 There is a long ridge of lime-ſtone, which, extending in a ſouth- 

en direction, crofſes the whole ſtate of North Carolina, It. eroſſes 
Kerem Van River to the weſtward of the Sawro towns, croſſes the Vadkin 
produc wout 50 miles north-weſt from Saliſbury, and thence proceeds by the 


my. of King's Mountain to the fonthern ſtates. No limeſtone has 
been found to the eaſtward of that ridge. A ſpecies of rock has been 
ound in ſeveral places, of which lime is made, which is obviouſſy a 


ne years 
Nt is th 


* 1ains Hveretion of marine ſhells. The ſtate is traverſed nearly in the ſame 
5 a tall lrection by another ſtratum of rocks which paſſes near Warrenton. It 
in ſtate .“ eircumſtance worthy of obſervation, that the iprings of water on 
Carolin be north · weſt fide of the ridge are apt to fail in dry eaſous ; on the 


duth · weſt fide they ſeldom fall. 


The country is generally covered with herbage of various kinds, and 


y takes the alarm, and apparently ſhrinks from danger, in the ſpace 


bones and teeth haye been thought to be thoſe of that ſingular aim 
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The river Vadkin, where it paſſes Saliſbury, is about 400 juy 
broad, but it is reduced between two hills, about 25 miles to the 
ſouthward of that town, to the width of 80 or 100 feet. For two mile 
it is narrow and rapid, but the moſt narrow and moſt rapid part is u 
above half a mile in length. In this narrow part, ſhad are caught jp 
the ſpring of the year, by hoop-nets, in the eddies, as faſt as the 
ſtrongeſt men are able to throw them out. Boats with 40. or 50 bog 
heads paſs eaſily from theſe rapids to Georgetown, In the month g 
Auguſt, 1795, ſonie negroes who were Gigging a ſand-hill, about: 
mile from Wilmington, in this ſtate, diſcovered a number of bones 
and two teeth of an extraordinary ſize. The teeth, which were fou 
12 feet below the ſurface, meaſured 15 inches in circumference, Thek 


the mammoth, and it is exceedingly probable that they were. 
- Retigron, &c.— The weſtern parts of this ſtate, which have been ſe. 
tled within the laſt 40 years, are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyterians frgn 
Pennſylvania, the deſcendants of people from the north of Ireland, ud 
are exceedingly attached to the doQrines, diſcipline and uſages of the 
the church of Scotland. They are a regular induſtrious people. AL 
moſt all the inhabitants between the Catawba and Vadkin rivers aredf 
his denomination; and they are, in general, well ſupplied with x 
nſible and learned miniſtry. There are interſperſed ſome ſettlements 
of Germans, both Lutherans and Calviniſts, but they have very fey 


The Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements in this ſtate; | 
1751, they purchaſed of Lord Granville 100,000 acres of land, betyee: 
Dan and Yadkin rivers, about 10 miles ſouth of Pilot Mountain, i 
Surry County, and called it Wachovia, after an eſtate of. Count Zi 
zendorf, in Auſtria. In 1755, this tract, by an act of aſſembly, wa 
made a ſeparate pariſh, by the name of Dobb's Pariſh. The ff 
ſettlement, called Bethabara, was begun in 1753, by a number of the 
brethren, from Pennſylvania, in a very wild, uninhabited country 
which, from that time, began to be rapidly ſettled by. farmers fro 
the, mage W l ue K Fa 1 ; 
In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and ſettled: 
1766, Salem, which is now the principal ſettlement, and nearly in the 
centre of Wachovia, was ſettled by a collection of tradeſmen. The 
fame conſtitution. and regulations are eſtabliſhed here, as in other regu 
lar ſettlements of the united brethren. - Beſides, there are in Wacho 
three churches, ane in Friedland, one in Friedburg, and another 4 


Hope, each of which has a miniſter of the brethren's church. Theſe to 
people, by their induſtry and attention to various branches of manu bas 
facture, are very uſeful io the country around them: tin 


The Friends or Quakers have a ſettlement in New Garden, in Gul 
ford County, and ſeveral congregations at Perquimons and Paſquotank 
The Methodiſts, and Baptiſts, are numerous and increaſing in the fou 
lower diſtricts. | Beſides the denominations already mentioned, ther: 
is a very numerous body of people, in this and in all the ſouthern ſtate 
who, cannot properly be claſſed with any ſe& of Chriſtians, having ner 
made any profeſſion of Chiſtianity. This claſs has been very conſider 
ably leſſened, we are informed, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of tit 
Baptiſt and Methodiſt miſſionaries among them, who have collecte 
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eregations, and erected places for public worſhip, in almoſt every 
;ghbourhood, in the diſtricts of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, 
NC Halifax. | 

coll anD ACADEMIES,—The general aſſembly of North Carolina, 
December, 1789, paſſed a law, incorporating 40 gentlemen, five 


the rom each diſtrict, as truſtees of the univerſity of North Carolina. To 
oi univerſity they gave, by a ſubſequent law, all the debts due to 
of e tate, from ſheriffs or other holders of public money, and which 
| been due before the year 1983. They alſo gave it all eſcheat 
nes WWroperty within the ſtate. Whenever the truſtees ſhall have collect 
nd ficient ſum of the old debts, or from the ſale of eſcheated property, 
bebe value of which is conſiderable, to pay the expence of erecting 


widings, they are to fix on a proper place, and proceed to finiſh the 
widings. A conſiderable quantity of land has already been given to 
te univerſity, The general afſembly, in December, 1791, gave in 
an five thouſand pounds to the truſtees, to enable them to proceed 


, uiMWunediately with their buildings. The truſtees have fixed on Chapel 
fe l, in Orange County, for the ſite of the upiverſity, an elevated and 


udſome ſituation, The buildings have ſince been completed, and the 
ademical ſtudies commenced in January, 1795. 
There is a very good. academy at Warrenton, one at Newbern, 
dother at William(borough, in Granville County, and three or four 
thers in the ſtate, of conſiderable note. Fn he | 
PorvLaTiON, CHARACTER, ManNExs, and CusToms —Perhaps there 
e few inſtances of ſuch a rapid increaſe of inhabitants as we find 
tween this ſtate. In the year 1710, we are well aſſured that the number 
8 inhabitants in North Carolina did not exceed 6000. This extraor- 
t u increaſe muſt ariſe, in a great meaſure, from the migration ot 
babitants from other ſtates, or from diſtant countries; but this will 
n fully account for the preſent ſtate of population in North Carolina, 
le great difference that appears in North Carolina in favour of chil- 
untry en, cannot be explained by ſuppoſing that the climate is ſickly ; for 
ou: know that ſuch climates are rare fatal to young and old. The 
vo of a ſickly climate, does not accord with the prodigious increaſe 
d. inhabitants in this Nate, nor with another fact, viz. that there is a 
in thelWnliderable proportion of very old inhabitants in the ſlate. To explain 
_ 1006, we muſt obſerve, that the human ſpecies, and all other animals, 
r rege found to increaſe in proportion to the comforts of life, and the eaſe 
b which they can ſupport their progeny. If, therefore, the rigours 
ther 1 an inhoſpitable climate were removed, and the more uniform diſſua- 
to matrimony, the apprehended difficulty of ſupporting a family, 
tas been judged, that the human ſpecies would double, not in 20 
nz years, In North Carolina, neither the cold of winter, nor 
n Gulf heat of ſummer, are, in the back country, at all diſagreeable. 
uotankod continues to be plenty and cheap; grain is raiſed with ſo much 
the foul, and the trouble of providing for cattle in winter ſo trifling, that 
bar ſupports his family with half the labour that is required in the 
n ſtates climates, Under theſe advantages, we are not to wonder that 
1g nevel@ple in all ranks of life ſhould marry very young, and which is the 
as grandmothers in that ſtate have been known who were not 
W'* than twenty-ſeven years of age. 1 | 
9 X 
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The North Carolinians are moſtly planters, and live from half a'mije 
to three and four miles from each other, on their 'plantations, Th 
have a plentiful country, no ready market for their. produce, little 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a natural fondneſs for ſociety; 'which 
induce them to be hoſpitable to travellers. © N 
Temperance and induſtry have not heretofore been reckoned amon 
the virtues of the North Carolinians. The time which they waſted in 
drinking, idling, and gambling, left them very little opportunity to 
Improve their plantations or their minds. The improvement of the 
former was left to their overſeers and negroes; the improvement of the 
| latter was too often neglected. Time that is not employed in ſtudy o 
uſeful labour, in every country, is generally ſpent in hurtful or inno- 
cent exerciſes, according to the cuſtom of the place or the taſte of th 
parties. The citizens of North Carolina were formerly in the habi 
of ſpending their time in drinking, or gaming at cards and dice, in cock 
fighting or horſe racing. And, among other practices, a ſtrange and 
very barbarous one prevailed among the lower claſs of people before 
the revolution, in the back parts of Virginia, North and South Care 
lina, and Georgia, which was called gouging, and which was neither 
more nor leſs than a man, when boxing, putting out the eye of hit 
antagoniſt with his thumb. We have lately been told that in a particu 
lar county, where, at the quarterly court, 20 years ago, a day ſeldon 
paſſed without 10 or 15 boxing matches : but it is now a rare thing te 
Hear of a ſight, or, indeed, any of thoſe brutal cuſtoms, in compari 
to the length they were formerly carried to 
Since the peace there has not been greater progreſs, in the arts 0 
civilized life, made in any of the ſtates, than in North Carolina. In 
ſtead of diſſipation and indolence, formerly too prevalent among th 
inhabitants, we generally find, an orderly, induſtrious people, whi 
are, in ſome meaſure, indebted for this refotm to the great emigra 
tion of farmers and artizans from Europe and the northern ſtates, whi 
have rouſed the ſpirit of induſtry among them, in a country where i 
may be cultivated and cheriſhed to any degree. The ſchools'that hay 
lately been erected in different parts of the ſtate, have greatly con 
tributed to the advancement of knowledge, and the improvement « 
the people. E 7JCCC 09437 SE WERNER 
MiLrrax - STRENGTH,—By a law paſſed in July, 1794, it was C 
rected, that a draft of 733 1 men ſhould be made in conformity to th 
requiſition of congreſs, apportioned to the numbers in the reſpedi 
counties. The moſt competent judges in this ſtate eſtimate the numbe 
drafted to be about one in fix or 54 of the whole number of fenc 
ble men in the ſtate, which would make the whole number of fencib 
men about 47, ooo. 9 * IS ; 
ConsTITurion.—By the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratiie 
in December, 1776, all legiſlative authority is veſted in two diſtin 
branches, both dependent on the people, viz. a ſenate and houle « 
commons, which, when convened for buſineſs, are ſtyled the Gene 
Aſſembly. The ſenate is compoſed of repreſentatives, one from eac 
county, choſen annually by ballot. The houſe of commons conſilts « 
repreſentatives choſen in the ſame way, two for each county, and 0 


for each of the towns of Edenton, Newbern, Wilmington, Saliſbur 


Hillſborough, Halifax, and Fayetteville, 
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The qualifications for a ſenator are, one year's refidence immedi- 
ately preceding his election, in the county. in which he is choſen, and 
300 acres of land in fee. A. member of the houſe of commons m 
have uſually reſided in the county in which he is elected, one year 
immediately preceding his election, and for fix manths ſhall have poſ- 
{efſed, and continue to poſſeſs, in the county which he repreſents, not 
{es than 100 acres of land in fee, or for the term of his own life. 
A freeman of 21 years of age, who. has. been an inhabitant in the 
tate twelve months immediately preceding the day of any election, and 
who had poſſeſſed a freehold of 50 acres of land within the county for 
ix months next before, and at the day of election, is entitled to vote 
for a member of the ſenate. . 1 > ek 
All freemen of 21 years of age, who have been inhabitants of the 
tate the year next before the election, and have paid public taxes, 
may vote for members of the houſe of commons. | 1 
The ſenate and houſe of commons, when convened, chooſe each 
their own ſpeaker, and are judges of the qualifications and elections of 
their members. They jointly, by ballot, at their firſt meeting after 
zach annual election, chooſe a governor for one year, who is not eligi- 
ble to that office longer than three years, in fix ſucceſſive years; and 
who muſt poſſeſs a freehold of more than 1000 pounds, and have been 
n inhabitant of the ſtate above five years. They, in the ſame manner, 
und at the ſame time, elect ſeven perſons to be a council of ftate for 
me year, to adviſe the governor, in the execution of his office. The 
point a treaſurer or treaſurers for the ſtate. They triennially choo 
i tate ſecretary. , They jointly appoint judges of the ſupreme courts of 
kw and equity—judges of admiralty, and the attorney general who 
ne commiſſioned by the governor, and hold their offices during good 
tehaviour. They prepare bills, which muſt be read three, times in 
ach houſe, and be ſigned by the ſpeaker of both houſes, before they 
jals into laws. a 
Judges of the ſupreme court, members of the council, judges of ad- 
niralty, treaſurers, ſecretaries, attorney generals for the ſtate, clerks 
if record; clergymen, perſons denying the being of a God, the truth 
the Proteſtant religion, or the divine authority of the Old and New 
Teſtament, receivers of public moneys, whoſe accounts are unſettled, 
mlitary officers in actual ſervice, are all ineligible to a ſeat in either the 
knate or houſe of commons—juſtices of the peace, being recommended 
by the repreſentatives, are commiſſioned by the governor, and hold 
their offices during good behaviour. The conſtitution allows of no 
religious eſtabliſhment, the legiſlature are authorized to regular entails 
bas to prevent perpetuities, A majority of both houſes is neceſſary 
bo do buſineſs. F IP | | 
Hisroxy,——The hiſtory of North Carolina is leſs known than that of 
ay of the other ſtates. From the beſt accounts that hiſtory affords, 
be firſt permanent ſettlement in North Carolina was made about the 
jar 1710, by a number of Palatines from Germany, who had been 
duced to circumſtances of great indigence by a calamitous war. The 
Foprietors of Carolina, knowing that the value of their lands depended 
n the ſtrength of their ſettlements, determined to give every poſſible 
acouragement to ſuch emigrants. Ships were accordingly provided 
br their tranſportation, and inſtructions _ given to Governor Tynte 
. x h 


_- this place of rendezvous they ſent out ſmall parties, by different roads 


to allow an hundred acres of land for every man, woman, and ch 
| free of quit rents, for the firſt ten years * at the — 
term, to pay one penny per acre, annual rent for ever, according to the 
s and cuſtoms of the province. Upon their arrival Governg 
'Tynte granted them a tract of land in North Carolina, fince calle; 
Albemarle and Bath precincts, where they ſettled, and flattered then. 
ſelves with having found, in the hideous wilderneſs, a happy retry 
from the deſolations of a war which then raged in Europe, 
In the year 1712, à dangerous conſpiracy was formed by the Com 
and Tuſcarora tribes of I 2 to murder and expel this infant coly 
ny. The foundation for this conſpiracy is not known. Probably they 
were offended at the encroachments upon their hunting ground. They 
managed their conſpiracy with great cunning and profound ſecrecy, 
They ſurrounded their principal town with a breaſt- work to ſecure thei 
families. Here the warriors convened to the number of 1200. From 


who entered the ſettlement under the maſk of friendſhip; At the 
change of the full moon all of them had agreed to begin their murde. 
rous operations the ſame night. When the night came, they entered 
the houſes of the planters, demanding proviſions, and pretending to be 
offended, fell to murdering men, women, and children, without me 

or diſtinction. One —. A and thirty-ſeven ſettlers, among whom 
were a Swiſs baron, and almoſt all the poor Palatines that had latel 
come into the country, were ſlaughtered the firſt night. Such was the 
ſecrecy and diſpatch of the Indians in this expedition,. that none kney 
what had befallen his neighbour, until the barbarians had reached hi 
own door. Some few, however, efcaped and gave the alarm, The 
militia aſſembled in arms, and kept watch day and night, until the 
news-of the ſad diſaſter had reached the province of South: Carolina 
| Governor Craven loſt no time in ſending a force to their relief; The 
aſſembly voted 4000 pounds for the ſervice of the war. A body of 60 
militia, under the command of Colenel' Barnwell; and 366 Indians 
different tribes, with different commanders, marched with great expe 
dition, through a hideous wilderneſs, to their aſſiſtance. In their fir 
encounter with the Indians, they killed 300 and took 100 priſone 
After this defeat, the Tuſcaroras retreated to their fortified ton 
which was ſhortly after ſarrendered to Colonel Barnwell: Ln this ex 
pedition it was computed that near a thouſand Tuſcaroras were killed 
wounded, and taken; The remainder of the tribe ſoon after abandonet 
their country, and joined the Five Nations, with whom they have er 
ſince remained. After this, the infant colony remained in peace, at 
continued to-flouriſh under the general government of South Caroline 
till about the yeaf 1729, when Tonk of the proprietors, for a valuadl 
conſideration, veſted their property and juriſdiction in the crown, 4 
the colony was exeQed into a ſeparate province, by the name of No 
Carolina, and its preſent limits eftablithed by an order of George 1 
From this period to the revolution, in 1776, the hiftory of North C 
rolina is little known ; but, from what may be judged of her preſet 
{tate, it would appear, that ſhe has continued to rife in proſpen 
hotwithſtanding all the ſtruggles ſhe has had to encounter, 
In point of numbers, it is now the fourth ſtate in the union. Dum 
this amazing progreſs/in population, which has been greatly aided | 
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N jerations from Pennfylvania, Virginia, and other ſtates, while each 
ha — n endeavouring to increaſe their fortune, the human mind, hows 
the WW erer, like an unweeded garden, has fatally been ſuffered to ſhoot up 
tin wild diſorder. But when we conſider, that, during the late revolu- 
lei don, this ſtate produced many diſtinguiſhed patriots and politicians, 
en: at (he ſent ber thouſands to the defence of Georgia and South Caro- 
Text ina, and gave occaſional ſuccours to — Re we conſider too 
the difficulties ſhe has had to encounter from a mixture of inhabitans 
ore Wl collected from different parts, ſtrangers to each other, and intent upon 
ole WY gain, we ſhall find many things worthy of praiſe in her general character. 
they | ens. Big „ Soph] 8 
her TENNESSEE. 
Fron ä 1 
oads | SITUATION AND ExTENT. 
Miles. 3 46 ebb 
Length 400 60 20' and 16* 30' W. longitude.- 
Breadth = deeper 359 and 36? 30“ N. latitude. iy 


BouvpARIEs.— Bounded, north, by Kentucky and part of Virginiz 3 
aſt, by North Carolina; ſouth, by South Carolina and Georgia; 'weſt, 
by the Miſſiſippi, which ſeparates it from the Spa:iiſh province of 
weh 8 | Ow | 

Cr, Drvrstons, &c,—In 1796, this ſtate was erected and organiſed, 
md is now divided into the three diſtricts of Waſhington, Hamilton, 
and Nero, which are divided into the following counties: 
Waſhington, Sullivan, Green, Carter, 
Hawkins. Knox, | Jefferſon, Sesvier, 

Blount, Grainger, Davidſon, Sumner, 


Robertſon, Montgomery. 


The firſt four belong to Waſhington Diſtrict, the next five to that of 
Hamilton, and the remainder to Nero Diſtric. A 

1 and Hamilton diſtricts are ſituated upon the waters 0 
the rivers Holſton and Clinch, and the latter bounded ſouth by the 
nver Tenneſſee. Mero Diſtrict lies upon the waters of Cumberland 
Kiver, The two former diſtricts are divided from the latter by an 
inhabited country of 91 miles in extent; that is, from the 
bouſes at the point formed by the junction of the river Clinch with the 
Tenneſſee, called South-welt- Paint, to Fort Blount upon Cumberland 
River, Through this tract a waggon road has been opened, which is 
ery convenient, and which muſt ſhe that great advantages are to be 
lerived from a general eſtabliſhment of proper and good roads. 
PoruLaTION,—In 1765, there were about 10 families ſettled weſt of 
ie Kanhawa. So many had joined them in 1773, that the ſettlement 
elt of the Kanhawa was erected into a county, and in 1776, ſubdi- 
led into three counties. By an enumeration of the people made by 
be captains of militia companies, in 1791, the aumber of inhabitants 
ppeared to be 35, 591; and under the authority of an AR providing 
or the enumeration of the inhabitants of the territory of the United 
Mates of America ſouth of the river Ohio,“ paſſed in 1795, a ſecond 
uneration was made by the ſheriffs of the reſpective counties, by 
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as this, with rivers and creeks. The principal rivers are, the Miſh 


which it appeared, that the number of inhabitants hadincreaſeq 
77,262. - This number has fill greatly increaſed, nd-the-preſen: po, Wl 
pulation may now be fixed at upwards of 400,000. Many of thel 
inhabitants are made up of emigrations, chiefly from Pennſylvania, any 
that part of Virginia that lies weſt of the Blue Ridge. The anceſtor 
of theſe people were generally of the Scotch nation, ſome of whan WW , 
emigrated firſt to Ireland, and from thence to America, A few Ger. 
mans and Engliſh are intermix ect. 5 ap 
Cuinate.—TFhe climate of this ſtate may be conſidered as modetm 1 
and healthy. In the tract lying between the Great. Iſland, as it i, WW ( 
called, and the Kanhawa, the ſummers are remarkably cool, and the WM ;1 
air rather moiſt. South-weſt of this, as far as the Indian towns, d 11 
on the weſtern ſide of the Cumberland Mountains, the climate is much ſp 
warmer, and the foil better.adapted to the productions of the ſouthen 5 
ſtates, ſuch as tobacco, cotton, and indigo. th 
The diſeaſes to which the old inhabitants are moſt liable are, pleurive, tn 
rheumatiſms, and, rarely, agues and fevers. So healthy have been the n 
inhabitants, that from the firſt ſettlement of the country, to 1988, fut 
a ſingle phyfician had ſettled among them. It is to the inhabitants k. 
real advantage, that they are almoſt beyond the reach of thoſe luxuries WW cr 
which are enjoyed, and thoſe epidemical diſeaſes which are conſequent. WW 
ly frequent, in i. opulous towns. on the ſea coaſt. An inhabitant of thi pat 
diſtri writes, Our phyſicians are, a fine climate, healthy, robut 25. 
mothers and fathers, plain and plentiful diet, and enough of exercie. me 
ere is not a regular bred phyſician reſiding in the whole diſtri,” d 
Phyſicians, however, have fince ſettled in this country. ,- - .. 
The piercing northerly winds, that prevail my the winter in the Wl bad 
Atlantic States, ſeldom nioleſt the inhabitants on Cumberland River; WW ,,, 
for they have no great mountains to the northward or weſtward. The). 
inhabitants of the Atlantic States are-alſo ſubje& to ſudden changes nM the 
the atmoſphere, ariſing from their vicinity to the ocean. The air tha lg 
comes from the ſurface of the ſea, eſpecially from the warm gulf der. 
ſtream in winter, muſt be very different in its temperature from the at nor 
that comes acroſs cold and high mountains ; but the great diſtance be- 1 
tween the Cumberland ſettlers and the ocean, conſidering that ma. gr 
at mountains intervene, effectually ſecures them againſt the bad Rid 
effects of thoſe ſudden changes: North-eaſterly ſtorms never teach bor 
this country. . ee e N, | | 
Other circumſtances preſent themſelves, by which we may account vort 
for the remarkable healthineſs of this country. Limeſtone is common tiver 
on both ſides of Cumberland Mountain. There are no ſtagnant waten i; of 
and this is certainly one of the reaſons why the inhabitants are nol y1.. 
affected with thoſe bilious and intermitting fevers, which are ſo frequent WWF. 
and often fatal near the ſame latitude on the coaft, in the ſouthem been 
ſtates, Whether it proceeds from the goodneſs of the water, the puri ers, 
of the air, the temperature of the chmate, or whatever may have beet 
the cauſe, the inhabitants have certainly been remarkably healthy, eve! 
fince they ſettled on the waters of Cumberland River 
RiIvERS and MouxTains.—There are fed countries ſo well water 


fippi, which conflitutes its weſtern boundary, the Tenneſſee, Cumber 
land, Holſton, Clinch; and the Wolf, Hatchee, Forked, Dec! 
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She TENXNESSES, 2 
Obeon, Reelfoot, which paſs through the part called the Broken 
Ground, into the MiſhGippi. | V7 5 
The Tenneſſee, called by the French, Cherokee, and abſurdly by 
others, the Hogohege River, is the largeſt branch of the Ohio. It 
riſes in the mountains of Virginia, latitude 379, and purſues a courſe 
of about 1000 miles ſouth and ſouth-weſt, nearly to latitude 349, re.. 
ceiving from both ſides a number of large tributary ſtreams, It then 
wheels about to the north, in a circuitous courſe, and mingles with 
the Ohio, nearly 60 miles from its mouth. From its entrance into the 
Ohio to the Muſcle Shoals, 2 50 miles, the current is very gentle, and 
the river deep e . at all ſeaſons, for the largeſt row boats. The 
Muſcle Shoals are about 20 miles in length. At this place the river 
ſpreads to the width of three miles, and forms a number of iſlands, and 
js of difficult paſſage, except when there is a ſwell in the river. From 
theſe ſhoals to the Whirl or Suck, the place where the river breaks 
through the Great Ridge, or Cumberland Mountain, is 250 miles, the 
navigation all the way excellent, | LE 
The Cumberland Mountain, in its whole extent, from the Great 
Kanhawa to the Tenneſſee, conſiſts of the moſt ſtupendous piles of 
craggy rocks of any mountain in the weſtern country. In ſeveral parts 
of it, for miles, it is inacceſſible even to the Indians on foot. In one place 
particularly, near the ſummit of the mountain, there is a moſt remark- 
able ledge of rocks, of about 30 miles in length, and 200 feet thick, 
ſhewing a perpendicular face to the ſouth-eaſt, more noble and grand 
than any artificial, fortification, and apparently equal in point of regu- 
larity. Through this ſtupendous pile, according to a modern conjecture, 
had the waters of all the upper branches of the Tenneſſee to force their 
wy. The attempt would have been impracticable at any other place 
than the one mentioned, for more than 100 miles eaſtwardly. Here 
then ſeems to have been the chaſm, left by the Creator, to convey 
off theſe waters, which muſt otherwiſe have overflowed, and ren- 
lered uſeleſs a vaſt tract of valuable country, encompaſſed within the 
mountains. 8 | 
The Whirl, as it is called, is in about latitude 35%. It is reckoned 
i greater curiofity than the burſting of the Patomak through the Blue 
Ridge, which has already been noticed. The river, which a few miles 
above is half a mile wide, is here compreſſed to the width of about 100 
yards, Juſt as it enters the mountain, a large rock projects from the 
northern ſhore, in an oblique direction, which renders the bed of the 
tiver ſtill narrower, and cauſes a ſudden bend; the water of the river 
b of courſe thrown with great rapidity againſt the ſouthern ſhore, 
whence it rebounds around the point of the rock, and produces the 
whirl, which is about 80 yards in circumference, Canoes have often 
been carried into this whirl, and eſcaped, by the dexterity of the row- 
ers, without damage. In leſs than a mile below the whirl, the river 
ſpreads into its common width, and, except muſcle ſhoals, already 
mentioned, flows beautiful and placid, till it mingles with the Ohio. 
Six miles above the whirl are the Chiccamogga towns, on the banks 
of the river, and of a large creek of the ſame name, From theſe towns 
to the mouth of the Hiwaſſee, is 60 miles by water, and about 40 by 
land, This river is a ſouth branch of the Tenneſſee and the only one 
if conſequence, and paſſes through the Cherokee towns, It is naviga- 
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bie till it penetrates the mountains on its ſouth ſide. Up this rixe, 


in theſe mountains, a mine has been diſcovered, and ore taken, N 
which, it is ſaid, gold was extracted by an artiſt, while the Brit, al 
were in poſſeſſion of Georgia. It is certain but few Indians kno the of 
ſpot, and thoſe who do are very anxious to keep it a ſecret, 'The 11 
mountain is very high and barren, and has ſeveral of the appearancy Wl 
deſcribed by mineraliſts. The diſcovery was made by means of the G 
. river's undermining the baſe of a large cliff or ſpur of the mountain of 
which occaſioned a great column of > earth or rock to tumble into 
the river. This diſrupture diſcovered the vein of yellow metal ut: Ne 
great depth. The climate, the fine ſprings, end fertile plains, renze NW © 
the banks of this river a moſt delightful place of ſettlement. . From, br 
branch of the Hiwaſſee, called Amoia, there is but a ſhort portage u by 
a branch of the Mobile, and the road all the way firm and level, lea 
Paſſing up the Tenneſſee, 60 miles from the mouth of the Hiwaſlee, M 
vou come to the mouth of Peleſon or Clinch River, 35 miles belos Wl ©: 
Knoxville. This river riſes in Virginia, and comes in from the north, - 
and is large and navigable for boats upwards of 200 miles, receivingin 4 
its courſe, beſides inferior ſtreams, Powell's and Emerie's rivers, the Ab 
former of which is nearly as large as the main river, and is boatable il 
100 miles. This river runs through Powell's Valley, an excellent * 


tract of country, abounding with fine ſprings. | N 
From the Peleſon to the junction of the Holſton and Tenneflee, i 7 
computed 40 miles. The Holſton is the branch which formerly gae 
Its name to the main river, not from its ſize, but from its notoriety, 
Having on its banks a vaſt number of Indian villages, and the cht ; 
Town of the Cherokee Indians, called Chota, and was therefore called 
Cherokee River; but the name of Tenneſſee is now given it. It riſes in 
Virginia, and empties into the Tenneſſee 22 miles below Knoxville, ad \ 
receives in its coutſe the waters of Watauga, French Broad, Noli- i 
chuckey, Great and Little Pigeon, and Little River. It eroſſes tbe = 
valley at nearly right angles with the mountains, and has on its banks "an 
a number of beautiful plams, which are chiefly improved as corn-field 
by the Indians. Forty miles from the Tenneſſee, up the Holſton 7 
branch, comes in French Broad, 4 or 500 yards wide; thence purlu- x] 
ing the Holſton 200 miles, you come te Long Iſland, which is among 15 
the higheſt navigation uſed; thence about 100 miles is the ſource d * 
js 9% a a” er 
The higheſt point of navigation upon this river, now, is Telico 
Blockhouſe, which ſtands upon its north bank immediately oppolite . . 
the remains of Fort Loudon, and is computed at goo miles, according 
to its meanders, above its mouth. Tellico Block-houſe is 32 mules 
ſouth of Knoxville, and has proved a very advantageous military polt 
ever fince it was erected in the year 1794; and lately it has alſo bees 
eſtabliſhed by the United States as a trading poſt with the Indians. 
One mile below Long Iſland comes in North Holſton; and 20 nul! 
above it, the Watauga; the former is 100 yards wide at its mouth, 
and, with a ſmall expence, might be made navigable to Campbell“ 
Salines, Jo miles further up. On the banks of the Holſton are mas 
mines of iron ore, of the beſt kind, ſome of which have been _ 
and worked to ſuch advantage, that enough might be made to ſupp! 
che whole weſtern country. Theſe mines are rendered the moi? 
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n, WI -1.4ble, as Were is {aid to be none of this ore near the Miſſifppi, 
— and very little north of the Ohio. The Holſton is navigable for boats 
if of 25 tons as high as the mouth of the North Fork, upwards of 100 
he miles; at which place iron-works upon a large ſcale have been erected, 
be 2nd others completing. At its mouth, on = north ſide, ſtands Fort 
ci Bl Grainger. In the Tenneſſee and its upper branches, are great numbers 
the of fiſh, ſome of which are very large and of an excellent flavour. ; 
un, The head waters of the Great Kanhawa are in the weſtern part of 
nto North. Carolina, in the moſt eaſtern ridge of the Allegany or Appala- 
11 chian Mountains, and ſouth of the 36th degree of latitude. Its head 
1 branches encircle thoſe of the Holſton, from which they are ſeparated 
by the Iron Mountain, through which it paſſes ten miles above the 
e vad mines; thence ſteering its courſe along the foot of the Allegany 
Mountain, until it receives Little River from the eaſt, it turns to the 

ee north, which is its general courſe till it meets the Ohio. About 60 


Jon niles from Little River, it receives Green Briar River from the eaſt, 
. which is the only conſiderable tributary ſtream in all that diſtance. 


About 40 miles below the mouth of Green Brier River, in Virginia, 
the in the Kanhawa, is a remarkable cataract. A large rock, a little ele- 
rated in the middle, croſſes the bed of the river, over which the water 
1 ſhoots, and falls about 60 feet perpendicularly, except at one fide, 
where the deſcent is more gradual. 1 Wy 

Cumberland River, formerly called Shawanee, and by the French, 
dhavanon, diſcharges its waters into the Ohio, ten miles above the 
mouth of the Tenneſſee, and is navigable for large veſſels to Naſhville, 
and from thence to the mouth of Obed's River. The Caney Fork, 
Harpeth, Stone's River, Red River, and Obed's River, are branches 
of the Cumberland, ſome of them navigable a great diſtance up. 

Wolf, Hatchee, Forked, Deer, Obion, and Reelfoot rivers, diſ- 
charge themſelves immediately into the Miſſiſippi. Theſe rivers, in 
general, are deep, flow with a gentle current, and are uni e 
with rocks and rapids; moſt of them have exceedingly rich low grounds, 
t ihe extremity of which is a ſecond bank, as on moſt of the lands of 
the Miſſiſippi. Beides theſe rivers, there are ſeveral ſmaller ones, 
ud innumerable creeks, ſome of which are navigable ; in ſhort, there 
hardly a ſpot in this country which is upwards of 20 miles diſtant ' 
rom a navigable ſtream. by 5 
It would take a volume to deſcribe particularly the mountains of 
this ſtate, above one half of which is covered with thoſe which are un- 
habitable. Some of theſe mountains, particularly the Cumberland or 
Great Laurel Ridge, are the moſt ſtupendous piles in the United State 
ad occupy a part of the uninhabited country between Waſhington 4 
Hamilton diſtricts, and the diſtrict of Mero; and between the two firſt 
mentioned diſtricts, and the ſtate of Kentucky, They abound with 
quſeng and ſtone coal. Clinch Mountain is ſouth of theſe ; in which, 
Buck's Garden and Morris' Nob might be deſcribed as curioſities. This 
mountain divides the waters of Holſton and Clinch rivers. 

Stone, Yellow, Iron, Bald, and Unaka mountains, adjoining each 
ther, form the eaſtern boundary of the ſlate. Their direction is nearly 
rth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, The Iron Mountain extends from near the 
dad mines, on the Kanhawa, through the 88 country, to the 
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5 herds of wild cattle, improperly called buffaloes; but the improvidem 
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ſouth of Chota, and terminates near the ſouth” of the Mobile; Th, 
caverns and caſcades in theſe mountains are innumerablee. 


Animails.—A few years ſince, this country abounded with lar 


or ill-diſfpoſed among the firſt ſettlers, have deſtroyed multitudes dt 
them out of mere wantonneſs. They are ſtill to be found on ſome of 
the ſouth branches of Cumberland River. Elk, qr mooſe, are ſeen in 
many places, chiefly among the mountains. The deer are become 
comparatively ſcarce ; ſo that no perſon makes a buſineſs of hunting 
them for their ſkins only. Enough of bears, panthers, wild cats, a 


wolves yet remain. Beavers, muſkrats, and otters are caught in plenty d 
in the upper branches of Cumberland and Kentucky rivers. Racoon, 7 
foxeg, and ſquirrels abound, as do pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, ſwas' e 
wild turkeys, ducks, and geeſe, _ f $6.7 l 
The rivers are well Rocked with all kinds of freſh water fiſh; among N 
which are, the trout, perch, cat-fiſh, buffaloe-fiſh, red horſe, eels, &, 0 
Some cat - ſiſi have been caught that weighed upwards of 100 pound; 0 
and the weſtern waters being more clear and pure than the eaſten g 
rivers, the fiſh are in the ſame degree more firm and ſavoury tothe : 
taſte. d X | 1 | 
The mammoth, ſuppoſed to be the king of the land animals, vu WW © 
formerly an inhabitant of this country, as appears from his bones, i d 
which have been dug up by labourers at Campbell's Salines, on Noh WA ® 
Holſton, when ſinking ſal-pits, from three to ſevey feet below the fur. WH ©* 
face of the earth, 32355 Os ns a 
 _ Saints, Mines, Sexincs, &c.—Campbell's Salines, mentipned above, i © 
are on the upper branches of the Tenneſſee, The tract which contains Wi " 
theſe ſalines is a great natural curioſity, and it was originally diſcovered th 
by 'Captain Charles Campbell, about 1745, who was one of the fr 
explorers of the weſtern country, It has fince been improved to: 
conſiderable extent, and many thouſands of inhabitants are now ſup- ** 
plied from it, with ſalt of a ſuperior quality, and at a low price, The ir 
tract conſiſts of about 300 acres of flat marſh land, of as rich a {ci uM ** 
can be imagined. In this flat, pits are ſunk in order to obtain the ſalt br 
water. The beſt is found from 30 to 40 feet deep. After paſſing through th 
the rich ſoil or mud, from fix to ten feet, there is a very brittle finieſton Ui 
rock, with cracks or chaſms, through which the ſalt water iſſues into the 8 
pits, whence it is drawn by buckets, and put into the boilers, which 1 
are placed in furnaces adjoining the pits, The hills that ſurround thu 1 
flat are covered with fine timber, and not far diſtant a coal mine lM" 
been diſcovered... 79 12%; 4b. rt 
This country is well ſupplied with ſprings of the pureſt limeſtone * 5 
water. Salt licks* are found in many parts of the country. Iron an 
abounds in the difſtrQs of 1 and Hamilton, and fine ſtrem .'* 
to put iron works in operation. Iron ore js lately diſcovered upon ij f 
ſouth of Cumberland River, about 30 miles below Naſhville, where : 
The terms Salt Lick and Salt Spring are uſed ſynonymouſly, but improperly, i bn 
the former differs from the latter in that it is dry. The term lick is derived from u po! 
circumſtance of animals coming and Heling up the particles of ſalt which are lodged « | 
the ſurface of the ground. Welk ſunk in ſuch places, yield water Qrongly impregna ol bla 


with ſalt, and from which that article is made. The Big Lick, in Virginia, is a U 
Gi fwamp, containing ſeveral acres, and edged with ſeveral ſprings. - 
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The Indians teach a belief, that there are rich ſilver mines in Cum- 
berland Mountain, but cannot be tempted to diſcover any of them to 
the white people. | a 

Ores and ſprings, ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, are found in 
various parts of the country. Saltpetre caves are numerous, inſomuch, 
that, in the courſe of the year 1795, ſeveral tons of ſaltpetre were ſent to 
the Atlantic markets. ; | 

On the waters of French Broad River, is a fine, large, clear, me- 
dicinal warm ſpring. Numbers of perſons from the Carolinas, Geor- 
giz, and the ſouthern parts of Virginia, have experienced its ſalutary 
elfects in various complaints. When the improved ſtate of the country 
ſhall afford ſufficient accommodations, this ſpring will probably be as 


much reſorted to as thoſe of the back parts of Virginia, being more 


convenient to the ſouthern ſtates, and equally efficacious in healing 
diſeaſes. The heat of the water is ſuch, that at firſt going into it, it 
is hardly ſufferable. 4 

Sou, PRODUCTIONS, Commerce, &c.—The ſoil is luxuriant, and pro- 
duces cotton, tobacco, indigo, Indian corn, hemp, flax, rice, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and all kinds of vegetables in the higheſt perfection. In ſhort, 
this ate will produce, in great perfection, every plant, vegetable, vine, 
and grain, which grow in any of the United States. The uſual crop of 
cotton is 800 pounds to the acre; the ſtaple is long and fine. Such is the 
richneſs of the land, that from 69 to 8 buſhels ot corn are gathered on 
an acre of ground, although it is aſſerted, that the lands on the ſmall 
rivers that run into the Mifſifippi, have a decided preference to thoſe on 
the Cumberland River, for the production of cotton, rice, and indigo. 

The face of the country in the neighbourhood of Naſhville, is, in 
general, level, and the foil very rich, equal to any other part of Ame- 
rica, and produces, in abundance, every thing that can be expected 
from ſo temperate a climate and fo rich a ſoil. This part of the coun- 
try is well watered by the rivers Tenneſſee and Cumberland, and their 
branches. Both of theſe rivers empty into the Ohio, ſhortly after 
they paſs the north boundary of the ſtate. As the waters of the 
Cumberland from Naſhville, and of the Tenneſſee from the Muſcle 
dhoals to the Ohio, are navigable to the Ohio and the Miſſiſippi, the 
people, of courſe, who live in this or the adjacent country, have the 
ſame advantages of water conveyance for trade, as thoſe who live on 
the Ohio or Miſhfippi, to New Orleans or elſewhere. Beſides, there 
is another probable avenue through which trade will be carried on with 
this and the adjacent country, which is from Mobile, up the waters 
of the Mobile River, as far as it is navigable ; thence, by a land car- 
nage of about 50 miles at molt, to Ocochappo Crezk, which empties 
into the Tenneſſee at the lower end of the Muſcle Shoals. The mouth 
of this creek is the centre of a piece of ground, the diameter of which 
is five miles, ceded by the ſouthern Indians at the treaty of Hopewell, 
S to the United States, for the the eſtabliſhment of trading 
polts. * | Ws . | 

The kinds of trees and plants found in this ſtate, are poplar, hickory, 
black and white walnut, all kinds of _ buck-eye, beech, ſycamore; 
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ſurnace is now erecting. Several lead mines have been diſcovered, and 


cent. in pure lead. 
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black and honey locuſt, aſh, hornbeam, elm, mulberry; e | 
wood, ſaſſafras, papaw, cucumber- tree, coffee-tree, and feet 
The. undergrowth, in many places, and eſpecially in low ground,, ir 
cane, ſome of which is upwards of 20 feet high, and fo Fiel as to 
prevent any other plant growing; there are alſo Virginia and Senecy 
ſnakeroot, ginſeng, angelica, ſpicewood, wild plum, crab apple, feet 
aniſe, red bud, ginger, ſpikenard, wild hop, and grape vines. The glades 
are covered with wild rye, wild oats, clover, buffaloe graſs, ſtrawber 
ries, and pea vines. On the hills, at the heads of rivers, and in ſome 
high cliffs of Cumberland, are found majeſtic red cedars ; many of 
theſe trees are four feet. in diameter, and 40 feet clear of limbs, 
Cmer Towns;—LIn this ſtate there are ſeveral towns which can 
be conſidered as-eſtabliſhed in their names, and from their infancy, they 
have been unable to furniſh- any account that can be important. Th 
principal ones among them are, Knoxville, which is called after Major 
General Henry Knox, late ſecretary. at war, the ſeat of government, 
is ſituated in a beautiful fpot on the north bank of the Hollen, 23 hot 
miles above its junction with the Tenneſſee, and four below the mouth 
of French Broad, in north latitude 359 42'. The ſupreme courts of lay fil 
and courts of equity for the diſtrict of Hamilton half-yearly, and the dn 
courts of pleas and quarter ſeſſions for Knox County, are held in thi WW hz 
town, and it is in a very flouriſhing ſituation- Lp a nt 
Naſhville, north latitude 36, fo called after. Brigadier General WW op 
Francis Naſh, who fell on the 4th of October, 1549,.1n the battle at ſec 
Germantown, in defence of his country, is a:growing town, ſituated bx. 
upon the ſouth bank of Cumberland River. It is the A of the courts WW the 
held every two years for the diſtrict of Mero, and of the courts of plea pet 


and quarter ſeſſions, held for the county of Davidſon. ext 
Fw is the ſeat of the courts held for the diftri& and county de 
of Waſhington, and is thriving to every expeQation. 2255 lig 


RELIGION. The Preſbyterians are the prevailing denomination oi re 
Chriſtians in this ſtate. They have a preſbytery, called the Abingdon BW ni 
Preſbytery, eſtabliſhed by act of ſynod, which, in 1788, conſiſted of Wl of 
23 large congregations, who were then ſupplied by only fix miniſters. E. 
re are alſo-ſome of the Baptiſt and Methodiſt denominations.. anc 
LrrzzaTuxE and CoLLeces.—The inhabitants of this ſtate have not WW ma 
been inattentive to the intereſts of ſcience, An academy and ſeveral Wi tati 
ammar ſchools were early eſtabliſhed; and a ſociety, who ſtyle them- im: 
ſelves, A Society for promoting Uſeful Knowledge 3? from which WW qu 
much good is expected. A taſte for literature has fince been increal- ¶ bie 
ing among this people. At preſent they have three colleges eſtablilbed Wh dut 
by law, viz. Greenville College, in Greene County, between Green- ¶ ur. 
ville and Nolychuckey River, inſtituted by act of aſſembly, in 1794, {Whol 
and placed under the management of a preſident and truſtees. For the by 
foundation and ſupport of this college, about 5ooo dollars have \ 
been collected in money and. books. The other colleges are, Blount 
College, at Naſhville, and Waſhington College, in the county of the 
ſame name. my 
ConsTiTuTIONn, By the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was formed 
and ratified at Knoxville, in February, 1796, and which cloſes with a 
declaration of. rights, the legiſlative authority is veſted in a general 
aſſembly, conſiſting of a. ſenate and houſe. of repreſentatives. The 
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aumber of repreſentatives is to be fixed once in ſeven years, by the 
legillature, according to the number of taxable inhabitants, who are to 
be numbered ſeptennially, the number of repreſentatives not to exceed 
26 to a county, until the taxable inhabitants ſhall be 40, ooo. 7 
The ſenators are never to be leſs than one-third, nor more than one- 
half the number of the repreſentatives, and are to be choſen upon prin- 
ciples ſimilar to thoſe for the choice of repreſentatives. The election 
for members of both houſes is biennial. Having been three years in 
the ſtate, and one in the county, immediately preceding election, poſ- 
ſelling 200 acres of land in the county, and 5 years of age, ren- 
der a man eligible to a ſeat in either branch of the legiſlature. Each 
houſe may chooſe its own officers, judge of the qualifications and elec- 
hey tions of its own» members, and make its own rules. Senators and repre- 
[he ſentatives during their ſeſſion, and in going to, and returning from the 
jor fame, are privileged: from arreſt in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, or 
ent, breach of the laws, and are not anſwerable for any thing ſaid in either 
23 houſe, in any other place. | 7 
uth When vacancies happen, the governor ſhall iſſue writs of election to 
lay il up ſuch vacancies. Neither houſe can adjourn for more than three 
the days without the other. Bills may originate in either houſe—ſhal? 
th bare three ſeveral readings, and being once rejected, ſhall not be paſſed 
into a law the ſame ſeſſion. The doors of each houſe ſhall be kept 
eral open. The ſalaries of the governor, judges of the fupreme court, 
: at ſecretary, . treaſurer, attorneys, and members of the lepillature, are 
ated WW fixed until 1804. No perſon holding an office under the authority of 
urts che United States can have a ſeat in the general aſſembly, nor can any 
len perſon hold more than one lucrative office at the: ſame time, The 
executive power of the ſtate is veſted in a governor, who is choſen by 
unty be electors of the members of the legiſlature ; the perſon having the 
higheſt number of votes is choſen, Conteſted elections for governor 
nne determined by both houſes. The governors are to be choſen bien- 
don nially and are eligible fix years out of eight—are commanders in chief? 
d of WW of the army and navy, except in the * of the United States. 
ters. i Every freeman of 21 years of age, poſſeſſing a freehold in the connty, 
| ind having been an inhabitant of the ſtate for fix months 22 
not may vote for the members of the legiſlature. The houſe of repreſen- 
veral hi tatives have the ſole power of impeaching, and the ſenate of trying 
hem- WW inpeachments. The judiciab power is veſted in courts of law and 
rhuch I equity. County officers are, ſheriffs, coroners, truſtees, and confta- 
real: bics. Military officers are to be elected by perſons ſubject to military 
ilbed WW duty. Miniſters of the goſpel are not eligible to a ſeat in the legiſla 
reen- ¶ ure. No perſon who denies the exiſtence of God or a future ſtate can 
1794 bold any civil office. The oath of allegiauce and of office is to be 
r the by perſons holding any office of truſt or proſit. £3606 
When two-thirds of the general aſſembly think it neceſſary to amend: 
Jount Wor change the conſtitution, they are to recommend to the electors at 
the next election for members to the ral aſſembly, to vote for a 
convention, and if there is a majority of votes for it, the general aſſem- 
bly at their next ſeſſion ſhall call a convention, which ſhall: conũſt of 
s many members as the general aſſembly, and be choſen in the ſame 
anner. This conſtitution is ſubject to being reviſed or changed. 
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in general. Among the bulk of the inhabitants, a great ſimplicity a 


happily coincided with reality. 


near the place, which I underſtand are tombs of warriors ſlain in battle 
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«,"Cuaracrtrr, Manners, and Duxss There is nothing in the caries 
of this people that diſtinguiſhes them from the ſettlers of new counties 


manners prevails. Duplicity, or the etiquette of cities and populo 
places is unknown among them. If a man deceives another, he ; 
deemed and called a liar ; and it frequently happens, that © a bloody 
noſe is the conſequence. "Wreſtling, jumping, running foot races 
and playing at ball, are the common diverſions. Dancing is comi 
into faſhion. Card-playing is a rare amuſement. The hunting-ſhirt j 
{till worn by the militia on duty, and by hunters in purſuit of game. 
At home at public aſſemblies they dreſs like the Virginians, 
. CurosrTits,—Tnder this head may be inſerted an extract of , 
letter from Mr. Silas Dinſmoor to Governor Blount, dated Ooſtinall 
an Indian town, January 2, 1796. 

* On my return from South Carolina, I paid a viſit to the Enchante! 
Mountain, about two miles ſouth of Braſstown,“ to examine the much 
famed curioſities on the rocks, and was pleaſed to find that report ſo 


There are on ſeveral rocks a number of impreſſions reſembling the 
tracks of turkeys, bears, horſes, and human beings, as viſible and per. 
fect as they could be made on ſnow or ſand. The latter were remark 
able for. baving uniformly fix toes each ; one only excepted, which 
appeared to be the print of a negro's foot. By this we muſt ſuppoſe 
the originals to have been the progeny of Titan or Anak. One of 
theſe tracks was very large, the length of the foot 16 inches, the dif: 
tance of the extremes of the outer toes 13 inches, the proximate breadth 
behind the toes ſeven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five, O 
of the horſe-tracts was likewiſe of an uncommon fize, the tranſverſe 


and conjugate diameters were eight by ten inches, perhaps the bafeff Th. 


which the Great Warrior rode, . * 

There were many other fanciful fi the meaning of which, 
if they had any, I could not decipher. 5 you expect that I ſhall gne 
2 ſatisfactory account of the origin or occaſion of thoſe figures, I doubt 
you will be diſappointed. . What appears to me the moſt in favour 
their being the real tracts of the animals they repreſent, is, the cit. 
eumſtance of a horſe's foot having apparently ſlipped ſeveral inches and 
recovered again, and the figures having all the ſame direction like the 
trail of a company on a journey. If it be a /uſus nature, I believe 
the old dame never ſported more ſeriouſly. If the operation of chance 
perhaps there was never more apparent defign. If it were done by 
it might be to perpetuate the remembrance of ſome remarkable event 
of war or engagement fought on the ground. The vaſt heaps of fior 


ſeem to favour the ſuppoſition. The texture of the rocks is ſoft. The 
part on which the ſun had the greateſt influence, and which was the mol 
indurated, could eaſily be cut with a knife, and appeared to be of the 
nature of the pipeſtone. Some of the Cherokees entertain an opinie 
that it always rains when any perſon vifits the place, as if ſympathetic 
nature wept at the recollection of the dreadful cataſtrophe which thoi 


; * Braſatown' is ſituated on the head waters of Tenneſſee River, about 100 miles 
little caſt of ſouth from Knoxville. F | 1 


were intended to commemorate. An old Indian, at whoſe cabin 
we called to enquire the way, aſſuted us it would certainly rain. The 
truth is, it was then rainy, and continued ſo through the whole of the 
day and following night; conſequently I was unable to confute the 
notion, however abſurd, by facts. 25 e „ 
I had likewiſe the curioſity, on my journey, to take a view of the 
{tuation of the ſprings which are ſaid to be the ſources of ſome branches 
of the Tugulo, Apalachicola, and Hiwaſlee rivers, which are very 
near nei NES in the mountains. 1 rode my horſe at a moderate 
walk, diſmounted and drank of the three waters in ten minutes. Their 
ftuation is in the form of a triangle, the ſides, perhaps, from 150 
300 yards.” by 
1 Indian tribes within and in the vicinity of this ſtate 
nteg are the Cherokees and Chicaſaws. The Cherokees have been a war- 
nuch ke and numerous nation; but by continual wars, in which it has been 
rt lo WW their deftiny to be engaged, with the northern Indian tribes, they 
were reduced, at the commencement of the laſt war, to about 2000 
g the BWW being men; ſince which they have been reduced more than one-half, 
per. nd have become weak and puſillanimous. 79 
nark- The Chicaſaws, of all the Indian tribes within the limits of the 
which United States, merit the moſt from the Americans, having at all times 
ppole WWW maintained a brotherly attachment to them. They glory in ſaying 
ne ol that they never ſhed the blood of an Anglo-American, - There 
e ds fo great an affinity between the Chicaſaw and Choctaw lan- 
guages, that the common people can converſe together, each ſpeaking 
Ou in his own dialect. They are a perſonable people, and have an open 
nes in their countenances and behaviour uncommon among Indiaus. 
bale fi Theſe nations ſay they are the remnant of a great nation that-once lived 
| far to the weſt, which was deſtroyed by the Spaniards, for whom they 
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which BN Gill retain an hereditary hatred. | ; 
I gre Hisrozy.—The country now called Tenneſſee was included-in the 


ſecond charter granted by King Charles II. to the proprietors of Ca- 
our dg wlina. In a fublequent divifion it made a part of North Carolina. 

"Wh {ie eaſtern parts of this diſtrit were explored as early as between the 
es ears 1740 and 1750. In 1754, at the commencement of the French 


ke the var, not more than 50 families had ſettled here, who were either def. 
behereWtroyed or driven off by the Indians before the cloſe of the followi 


year, It remained uninhabited: till 1765, when the ſettlement of it 
ommenced,' and in 1773, ſuch was the vaſt acceſſion of emigrants, 
hat the country as far weſt as the long iſland of Holſton, an extent of 
bore than 120 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, was well peopled. 
In 1774, a war broke out with the northern Indians, over the Ohio, 
hich iſſued in their ſuing for peace, which was granted them on eaſy 
In 1780, the tories of the weſtern parts of North Carolina and Vir- 
us, emboldened by the reduction of Charleſton by the Britiſh, em- 
died in armed parties, and proceeded towards the lead mines on the 
anhawa, to take poſſeſſion of ſome lead ſtores at that place, but were 
lefeated in their attempt. | | | a 

Various other movements took place in the courſe of this year, but 
he moſt intereſting and brilliant was the battle of King's Mountain, 
Flich was fought and won by about 909 Mountaineers, as the veteran 


- 


the continental line of that ſtate; and they accordingly did explore the 


them as were members of the North Carolina legiſlature, ſupported d 


* * 


Coos of this diſtrict were called. Upwards of 1100 of the enemy way 
either killed, wounded, or taken. „ en 
Soon after this, to defeat a meditated invaſion of the Cherokee 1, 
dians, which was. diſcovered: by an Indian woman, called, from th 
circumſtance, the weſtern Pocahontas, an officer, with 500 Moy. 
taineers, well mounted, penetrated far into the Cherokee country: 
introduced the new and ſucceſsful mode of fighting Indians'on hor. 
back; accompliſhed his deſigns, and returned in January, 1481. 
In the celebrated battle at Guilford, March 15, 1787, the Moy, 
taincers behaved with their uſual gallantry. This nearly cloſed the 
active part which the Mountain men took in the American war. 
In 1782, the legiſlature of North Carolina appointed commiſſiones 
to explore the weſtern part of the ſtate, by which is meant as well the 
lands included in Davidſon County, as thoſe between the ſouth bour- 
dary of this county and thoſe between the rivers Miſſiſippi and Tenneſ 
ſee, and to report to the ſucceeding legiſlature, which part was bel 
for the payment of the bounty promiſed to the officers and ſoldiers of 


before deſcribed tract of country, and reported to the legiſlature in the 
ſpriug of the year 1783. Althoughthiscountry was noteſtabliſhed by lay 
before the laſt mentioned 2 yet in the year 1780, a party of about 
40 families, invited by the richneſs of the Cumberland county, under 
the guidance and direction of Colonel James Robertſon, paſſed through 
a wilderneſs of at leaſt 300 miles to the French Lick, and there founded 
Naſhville. + The neareſt neighbours to Robertſon and his followen, 
were the ſettlers of the then infart ſtate of Kentucky, between whon 
there was a wilderneſs of 290 miles. He had but few followers until 
the year 1783, after the peace had taken place, and after an ad had 
paſſed directing the military or bounty warrants of the officers and ſol-ſWprop 
diers to be located in this country. Theſe circumſtances induced mau pc 


_ wfficers and ſoldiers to repair immediately thither, to ſecure and ſetie Ten 


their lands; and ſuch as did not chooſe to go, fold their warrants uren 
citizens who did go: in conſequence of this, many people, from almolighiſo un 
every ſtate inthe union, became purchaſers of theſe military warrants Wiiſte: 
and are ſince become inhabitants of this county and many valuable 
and opulent families have removed to it from the Natches. Remote 
as Colonel Robertſon was from all other ſettlements, it will readily Heer 
ſuppoſed that himſelf and party avere in danger every hour of being cu ien. 
off by the Indians, againſt whom his principal ſecurity was, that be 
was as far diſtant from hem as from the white people; and Lender u 
this ſecurity may appear, his party never ſuſtained any damage fro 
the Indians, but what was done by parties of hunters, Who happened 
to find aut his ſettlement. a 192 ; 
In 1785, in conformity to the reſolutions of congreſs of April 23 
2784, the inhabitarits of this diſtrict attempted te form themſelves int 
a body politic, by the name of the State of Frankland or Franklin; tea 
but differing among themſelves as to the form of government, and aboul 
other matters, in the iſſue of which ſorae blood was ſhed; and being Bo 
oppoſed by ſome leading characters in the eaſtern parts, the ſchemq tie 
in the year 1789, was relinquiſhed, and the inhabitants of tl 
4 Titular State” returned peaceably to their allegiance; and ſuch 
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ah paſſed t this year, ceding the territory, on certain conditions, to the 
ae NN ee r e e, 

In 1790, February 25, congreſs paſſed an act accepting this ceſſion, 
5 act paſſed, May 26, 1790, provided for its government, 
under the title of“ The Territory of the United States of America 
South of the River Ohio.“ ; | 97 

This territory, for ſome time paſt, has had a delegate in congreſs, 
with liberty to deliberate and ſpeak to any queſtion before that body, 
but not to vote. By the late cenſus, however, it appeared that the 
zmber of free inhabitants in the territory was ſufficient, according to 
their form of government, for an admiſſion into the union, on an equat 
footing with, the original ſtates, They have accordingly, met and 
formed for themſelves a permanent conftitution and ſtate government, 
and have ſince, in due form, become a ſixteenth ſtate in the union. 

The peace of the citizens of _ territory has been diſturbed more 
or leſs, for 18 years paſt, by Indian wars, or incurſions from the ſa- 
rages, for the purpoſes. of murder and plunder, The late treaty of 
Holſton, however, between the governor of this territory and the Che- 
rokees, by which a line of ſeparation was to be drawn from the riyer 
Clinch, acroſs Holſten to Chilkewee Mountain, has now given peace 
to the inhabitants. KS 1 46H | | 24S 

From theſe deſtructive incyrſions of the Indians this ſtate has ſuffered 
great damages; what from their effects, and being always obliged to 
te in a poſture of defence. However, the ſtate has recovered theſe 
conſternations tolerably well, and that merely by its own ſpirit of in- 
trepidity and prudent conduct, for when in the midſt of their 'calami2 
ties, with theſe Indians, they were offered aſſiſtanse, they with a 


atriotic dignity rejected it. | 43 | * 

Tenneſſee, for its protection, has a good militia, which bears a 
proportion to the extent of population; and for its public revenue and 
xpenditure, that is ſupplied by a tax on flaves, lands, and horſes. 
enueſſee, in general, may be viewed as advancing.in way of improve - 
nents, and, perhaps, it has nothing more formidable againſt it doing 
o in happineſs, but its being ſo connected as a ſouthern ſtate with the 
liferent tribes of Indians. , certainly, therefore, would be a fortu- 


luableWhate and happy circumſtance could congreſs effect a permanent under- 


emote{Wanding with theſe nations. This would not only be a pleaſure to 
Jily be 


lerye, but would indubitably inſure a moſt deſireable and ineſtimable 


ng cufWiendſhip to the whole union. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


ri ll Miles. 84. 
es 10t | "00s | 4® and g? W. long. from Phila. 
ngth 200 8 | 
in. between 78 and 819 W. long. from Lond, 20 
readth 125 0 0 . 
it | 320 and N. N. latitude. - - G 
Bounpazizs, Bounded, north, by North Carolina; eaſt, by the At- 


tic Ocean; ſouth and ſouth-weſt, by Savannah River, and a branch 
its head waters, called Tugulo River, which divide this ſtate from 
1 es, | t 
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In form, this ſtate nearly reſembles a triangle, which extends Up 
Ca 


the ſea coaſt above 200 miles. Georgia on the ſouth, and North 
rolina on the north, approximate to each other about 300 miles from 


the ſea coaſt; ſo as nearly to form an angle encloſing the whole ſtate. 
Cv. Drvrisrons, &c.—The proprietors who firſt ſent ſettlers to chi 
Carolina, divided it into counties and pariſhes. The counties were ge. tan 
nerally named after the proprietors. No county courts, however, were rep 
eſtabliſhed ; and this diviſion, though for a long time kept up in the WW rep: 
| we became, in a great meaſure, obſolete; previous to the revo. felt 
tion. Since the revolution, county courts have been "eſtabliſhed, | 
where a majority of the inhabitants have petitioned for them; and the tom 
ſtate is now arranged and divided into the nine following diſtricts, which ſlay 
gre ſubdivided either into pariſhes or counties, 0 ture 
,,, Orangeburg, ' Ninety-fix, to « 
Charleſtown, Cambden, Pinckney, Uni 
Seorgetown, Cheraw, | Waſhington, . \ 
Beaufort Diſtrict, on the ſea coaſt, between Combahee and Savan. WH tow 
nah rivers, has for its chief town Beaufort. It contains upwards of WW beli 
20,000 inhabitants, moſt of whom are ſlaves. It contains four pariſhes, Wi two 
viz. St. Helena, St. Luke's, Prince William, St. Peter, and ſends to Gre 
the ſtate legiſlature 12 repreſentatives and four ſenators. | 1 
- Charleſton Diftri& is between Combahee arid Santee rivers. Chief WI Cou 
town Charleſton. Its inhabitants are near 500;000'in number of which F 
upwards of 55, ooo are flaves. It is divided into 13 pariſhes, viz. &. peo! 
Philips, St. Michael's, St. Bartholomew, St. John's, Berkley, $M bee: 
George's, Dorcheſter, St. Stephen's, St. James“, Santee, St. Tho-W "it! 
mai, Chriſt Church, St. James“, Gooſe Creek, St. John's, Colleton, . 1 
St. Andrew's, St. Paul's, and ſends to the ſtate legiſlature 48 repreſen-· in 
tatives and 13 ſenators, and ond repreſentative to eongreſs. ſyſte 
Georgetown Diſtrict is between Santee River and North Carolin. diſtr 
Chief town Georgetown. It contains upwards of '2 5,000 inhabitauts, re 
of whom two-thirds are ſlaves. It ſends to the ſtate legiſlature 19 bers 
repreſentatives and three ſenators,” and is divided into three pariſhes, C 
viz. All Saints, Prince George's, and Prince Frederick's. Alo 
- Theſe three diſtricts lie from ſouth to north along the ſea coaſt, ni prev 
conſtitute what is called the Lower Country. 0 00 0 nuc 
Orangeburg Diſtrict, weſt of Beaufort Diſtrict, has for its chic] be. 
town Orangeburg. It contains about 20,000 inhabitants, of bon © 
about 6000 are ſlaves. It ſends to the ftate legiſlature ten repreſenn . ſow 


tives and three ſenators ; and, as being united with that of Beaufort, 
ſends one repreſentative to congreſs. It is divided into the four countiel 
of Lewiſburg, Orange, Lexington, and Wintow, © 
Cambden Diftri& is weſt of Georgetown Diſtrict, and has for in 
chief town Cambden. It contains'upwards of 40,000 inhabitants, d 
whom near 10,000 are ſlaves, It ſends to the legiſlature 12 fep 
tatives and three ſenators, and one repreſentative to congrels, a 
divided into fix counties, viz. Fairfield, Richland, Clarendon, Clar 
mont, Kerſhaw, and Lancaſter. RA - 
-* Cheraw Diſtrict is alſo weſt of Georgetown, and has yet no cue! 
town. It contains near 12,000 inhabitants, of whom 4000 are {lay 
It ſends fix ' repreſentatives and two ſenators to the ſtate legil 
ture, and, together with Georgetown Diſtrict, one repreſentative! 
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1 is divided into three counties; viz. Darlington, Cheſter: 


and Marlborough. e 
Ninety-ſix Diſtrict lies weſt of Orangeburg Diſtrict, and has for its 
chief town Cambridge. It contains upwards of 35,000 white inhabi- 
unts, beſides ſlaves, the number of whom is uncertain. It ſends 12 
repreſentatives to the ſtate legiſlature and four ſenators; and one 
repreſentative to congreſs. It is divided into four counties, viz. Edge · 
feld, Abbeville, Laurens, and Newbury. #484 | 

Pinckney Diſtri is weſt of Cambden and Cheraw diſtricts. Chief 
town Pinckneyville. It contains about 28,000 white inhabitants beſides 
laves, Sends nine repreſentatives and three ſenators to the ſtate legiſla- 
ture, and, in conjunction with Waſhington Diſtrict, one repreſentative 
to congreſs, It is divided into four counties, viz. York, Cheſter, 
Union, and Spartanburg. 1 

Waſhington Diſtrict, weſt of Ninety-ſix Diſtrict, has for its chief 
town Pickenſville. It contains upwards of 16,000 white inhabitants, 
helides ſlaves. It ſends to the ſtate legiſlature five repreſentatives and 
two ſenators, and is divided into two counties, viz. Pendleton and 
Greenville. 9 "TY 

Theſe ſix interior diſtricts conſtitute what is called the Upper 
Country, | "Hal 12 

Feats the above ſtatement it appears that the repreſentation of the 
people in the legiſlature of this ſtate is very unequal. Attempts have 
been made by the upper country to remedy this evil, but hitherto 
without effect. 

The name of county is given to the ſubdiviſions of thoſe diſtricts only, 
in which county courts were eſtabliſhed, this part of the judiciary 
ſyſtem of this ſtate having never been adopted in the three Atlantic 
liſtricts of Beaufort, Charleſton, and Georgetown; their ſubdiviſions 
re called pariſhes, and are made only for the purpoſe of electing mem- 
bers to the legiſlature. * 

CiMarz.— The climate is different in different parts of the ſtate, 
Along the ſea coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and fevers of various kinds arg 
— Fr between July and October. The probability of dying is 
much greater between the 20th of June and 20th of October, than in 
the other eight months in the year. | | 

One — of theſe diſeaſes is, a low marſhy country, which is over- 
lowed for the ſake of cultivating rice. The exhalations from theſe 
ſtagnated waters, from the rivers, and from the neighbouring ocean, 
ind the profuſe perſpiration of vegetables of all kinds, which cover the 
ground, fill the air with moiſture. This moiſture falls in frequent rains 
and copious dews. From actual obſervation, it has Si that 
the average annual fall of rain, for ten years, was 42 inches, without 
regarding the moiſture that fell in fogs and dews. The great heat of 
the day relaxes the body, and the agreeable coolneſs of the evening 
invites to an expoſure to theſe heavy dews. But not only does the 
water on the low grounds and rice ſwamps become in a degree putrid. 
ind emit an unwholeſome vapour, but when it is dried up or drawn off 
from the ſurſace of the ground, a quantity of weeds and graſs which 
have been rotted by the water, and animals and fiſh which have been 
deſtroyed by it, are expoſed to the intenſe heat of the ſun, and help to 
ale the air with a quantity of poiſonous effluvia. Within the limits 
2 ij 
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of Charleſton, the caſe is very different, and the danger of contiag;., 
diſeaſes ariſes from indolence and exceſs. Though a er 7 
neat the ſwamps is very injurious to health, yet it has been ſatisfa cori rivet 
aſcertained, that by removing: three miles. from them, into the pine 54 
land, which occupies the middle ground between the rivers, 0 exeny. FO 
tion from autumnal fevers may be obtained. | 


The diſagreeable effects of this climate, experience has Prove, hor! 


might, in a great meaſure, be avoided, by thoſe inhabitants whoſe cir. ere 
eumſtances will admit of their removal from the neighbourhood of the dow! 
rice ſwamps, to healthier ſituations, during the months of July, Ay; Of 1 
guſt, September, and October; and in the worſt fituations, by tempe- New 
rance and care, Violent exerciſe on horſeback, chiefly, expoſure tg more 
the meridian rays of the ſun, ſudden ſhowers of rain, and the night at, C, 


are too frequently the cauſes of fevers and other diſorders. Would the war 
deny themſelves, during the fall months, their favoutite ner 
amuſements of hunting and fiſhing, or confine themſelves to a very fey erti 


hours, in the morning or evening would the induſtrious planter viſt conf 
his fields only at the ſame hours—or would the poorer claſs of people T 
pay due attention to theit manner of living, and obſerve the precau- lefſer 


tions recommended to them by men of knowledge and experience, much to ſe 

ſickneſs, and many diſtreſſing events might be prevented. The upper inlan 

country, ſituated in the medium between extreme heat and cold, is x no p. 

healthful as any part of the United States. 5 | 

- Rivszs.—This ſtate is watered by four large navigable rivers, beſidet T 
a great number of ſmaller ones, which are paſſable in boats. The river and | 


Savannah waſhes it in its whole length, from fouth-eaft to north-weſt, exer 
The Ediſto riſes in two branches from a remarkable ridge in the inte. ati 


rior part of the ſtate. Theſe branches unite below Orangeburg, which T 

ſands on the North Fork, and form Ediſto River, which, having boat: 

paſſed Jackſonſburg, leaving it on the ſouth, branches and embraces WW does 

Ediſto Iſland, 1 5 ally 

- SanteC'is the largeſt and longeſt river in this ſtate, It empties unto A 

the ocean by two mouths, a little ſouth of Georgetown. About 120 f vith 

miles in a direct line from its mouth, it branches into the Congaree Wl vell 

and Wateree; the latter or northern branch paſſes the Catabaw nation Wh from 

of Indians, and bears the name of the Catabaw River from this ſettle · WM run i 

ment to its ſource... The Congaree branches into Saluda and Broad A 

rivers." Broad River again branches into Enoree, Tyger, and Pacolet Wi fmal] 

| rivers 3 on the latter of which are the celebrated Pacolet Springs. Not WW Broa 

| many years ago, two boats only were employed in the trade between WW i a 

| Charleſton and Congaree River, where the number at preſent employed bute: 

| is at leaſt upwards of thirty. the c 

| Pedee River riſes in North Carolina, where it is called Vadkin Wi pilla 

. River. In this ſtate, however, it takes the name of Pedee, and, re-. into 

ceiving the waters of Lynche's Creek, Little Pedee, and Black River, WF in th 

it joins the Wakkamaw River near Georgetown. T'heſe united ſtreams, uties 

with the - acceſſion of a ſmall creek, on which Georgetown ſtands, BI fecur 

form Winyaw Bay, which, about 12 miles below, communicates with WW of . 

the ocean, All the forementioned rivers, except Ediſto, riſe from I int 

various ſources in that ridge of mountains which divides the watets of xc 

which flow into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall into the freq 
Miſſifippi, Ea x. M224 2, 52 0 


. 


Te vers of a ſevondary ſize, as you pas from north to ſouth, ure 
Wakkamaw, Black River, Cooper, Aſhepoo, and Combahee. Theſe- 
rivers afford to the proprietors of their banks a conſiderable quantity of 
tide framp, or rice land, flowable from the rivers, except in extraor- 
dinary droughts. ' © ASTLEY 

In the third claſs are comprehended thoſe rivers which extend but a 
ſhort diſtance from the ocean, and ſerve, by branching into numberleſs 
creeks, as drains to take off the quantity of rain water which comes 
down from the large inland ſwamps ; or are merely arms of the ſea: 
Of this kind, are Aſhley, Stono, Cooſaw, Broad, Colleton, May, 
New, and Right's rivers. The tide, in no part of the ſtate, flows 
more than 25 miles from the ſea. 4 

Canals anD BAIDOESs.— A company was incorporated ſoon after the 
war for the purpoſe of cutting a canal from the Santee to the Cooper 
ners. The former river runs through a country of great extent and 
fertility, and is navigable for boats of 80 hogſheads of tobacco to the 
confluence of Broad; and Saluda rivers. ä : 

The advantages of this navigation have hitherto been confiderably: 
kfſened, from the neceſſity which the boats were under of putting out 
to ſea, in order to-get to Charleſton. By means of this canal, a ſafe 
inland and much-ſhorter navigation will be ſecured to that place, and 
no part of the ſtate will be removed more than 5o miles from the bene- 
its of conveying to market, by water, the fruits of their induſtry, 

The work. has been proſecuted by the company with great ſpirit, 
and the ſatisfactorily way in which it is completed, has repaid: their 
exertions. The length of the canal is 21 miles. The greateſt ele- 
vation of ground between the two rivers is 19 feet. 

The company, by their charter, are permitted to lay ſuch toll on 
boats paſſing through it, as they may think proper, provided the rate 
does not produce an income exceeding 20 per cent. on the amount actu- 
ally expended in completing the work. | 

Another canal is ſhortly to be begun, which will connect the Ediſto 
with the Aſhley ; the practicability of which is evident from a fact 
well aſcertained, that in the time of a very high freſhet, the water, 
from the overflowing of the banks of the former, has been known to 
run into the latter. 

A bridge has lately been erected over the Congaree River, at a 
mall town called Granby, about two miles below the confluence of 
Broad aad Saluda rivers. This bridge is remarkable for its being built 
a a curvilineal direction, with the arch up the ſtream, which contri- 
butes much to its ſtrength; and alſo for its height, being 40 feet above 
the ordinary level of the water. The bridge is ſupported by wooden 
pllars, which are ſtrong, framed into water. fills, which are bolted. 
into a ſolid rock that extends acroſs the river, Theſe bolts are ſecured 
in the rock by running into the interſtices round the bolts large quan- 
lities of melted lead. The great height of the bridge was requiſite tw 
ſecure it from the freſhets which riſe here to a great degree, the current 
af which is ſo rapid as to carry before it every thing which ſhould pre- 
ent to its fury any conſiderable ſurface, The centre arch is upwards 
of 100 feet in the clear, to give a paſſage to the large trees, which are 
frequently brought down by the floods in great abundance, and would 
herwiſe, by lodging againſt the bridge, prove fatal to it, as was the 


. : 
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caſe with one, fome few years ago, which had been erected in tha 
ame place, For this uſeful work the country is indebted to an inter: 
prifing and valuable citizen, Colonel Wade Hamilton, who has a ti 
of toll ſecured to him by the legiſlature for one hundred years, 

Another bridge was erected by the fame citizen, a few years aw, 
over the Savannah River at Auguſta, but not being raiſed ſo high, ne 
ſo well ſecured in the foundation, it received conſiderable injury, but 
was, however, paſſable, and was rebuilding by the proprietor, a4 
his right to toll was ſecured to him in perpetuity by the legiſlatures of 
the two ſtates, Georgia and South Carolina ; but it was unfortunate] 
carried away by a remarkable freſhet which happened in the fall « 
1795. > ; 

| The legiſlature, at their ſeſſion in 1795, paſſed a reſolve, authoriſng 
the governor to appoint three commiſſioners to conſult with the govers 
nor of the territory ſouth of the Ohio, now Tenneſſee, and to report 
the practicability and probable expence of opening a good waggon road 
from Knoxville, over the mountain to the ſettlements in South Caro. 


| ina; and the legiſlature, in conſequence of a favourable report of the 


commiſſioners on this buſineſs, voted a ſum of money for the purpoſe 
of opening a waggon road acroſs the mountains into the new ſtate of 
Terheſſce. 
. MovunTains,—Except the high hills of Santee, the Ridge, and ſome 
few other hills, this country is like one extenſive plain till you reach 
the Tryon and Hogback mountains, 220 miles north-weſt of Charleſton, 
The elevation of theſe mountains above their baſe, is 3840 feet, aud 
above the ſea coaſt 4640. There is to be ſeen from the top of theſe 
mountains an extenſive view of this ſtate, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
And as no object intervenes to obſtruct the view, one with teleſcopic 

es may diſcern veſſels at ſea, The mountains weſt and north-weſt 
riſe much higher than theſe, and form a ridge, which divides the waters 
of Tenneſſee and Santee rivers. . | | 

'HaxBovxs;—The only harbours of note are thoſe of Charleſton, Port 
Royal, and Georgetown. Charleſton harbour is ſpacious, convenient, 
and ſafe. It is formed by the junction of Aſhley and Cooper rivers, lis 
entrance 1s | ey qo by Fort Johnſon; Twelve miles from the city isn 
bar, over which are Se channels: one by the name of Ship Channel, 
has 18 feet water; another 164: the other two are for ſmaller veſſels 
The tides riſe from five to eight feet. Port Royal has an excellent 
harbour, which is of ſufficient extent to contain the largeſt fleet. 

The bar at the entrance of Winyaw Bay, which leads to George- 


. town, does not admit veſſels drawing more than 11 feet water; and 5 


in many reſpects a very dangerous place. This circumſtance has proved 

injurious to the growth of Georgetown, which is otherwiſe exceeding!y 

well fituated for all the purpoſes of an extenſive trade. 
IsLanps.—The ſea coaſt is bordered with a chain of fine ſea iſlands, 


around which the ſea flows, opening an excellent inland navigation, for 


the conveyance of produce to market. ; 
North of Charleſton Harbour, lie Bull's, Dewee's, and Sullivan's 
iſlands, which form the north part of the harbour. James? Iſland lies 


on the other fide of the harbour, oppoſite Charleſton, containing about 


60 families. Further ſouth-weſt is John's Iſland, larger than James; 


Stono River, which forms a convenient and ſafe harbour, divides thels 
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Hands. © Contiguous to John's Iſland, and connected with it, by a 
bridge, is Wadmelaw ; eaſt of which are the ſmall iſles of Keywaw 
and Simmon: Between theſe and Ediſto Iſland, is North Ediſto Inlet, 
which alſo affords a good harbour for veſſels of eaſy draft of water. 
South of Ediſto -Ifland, is South Ediſto Inlet, through which enter, 
from the northward, all the veſſels bound to Beaufort, ; Foray Com- 
babee, and Cooſaw, - ; | IH 
On the ſouth-weſt fide of St. Helena Iſland lies a cluſter. of iſlands, 
one of the largeſt of which is Port Royal. Adjacent to Port Royal 
lie St. Helena, Ladies Iſland, Paris Iſland, and the Hunting iſlands, 
fve or fix in number, bordering on the ocean, ſo called from the num- 
her of deer and other wild game found upon them. All theſe iſlands 
and ſome others of leſs note belong to St. Helena pariſk. ' , 
Croſſing Broad River, you come to Hilton Head, the moſt ſouthern 
ſx iſland in Carolina. Weſt and ſouth-weſt of Hilton Head, lie Pinck- 
bey s, Bull's, Dawfuſkies, and ſome ſmaller iſlands, between which 
and Hilton Head, are Calibogie River and Sound, which form the 
outlet of May and New rivers. | | 
The ſoil on theſe iſlands is generally better adapted to the culture of 
indigo and cotton than the main, and leſs ſuited to rice. The natural 
growth is the live oak, which is ſo excellent for ſhip timber; and the 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility ef which, in the conſtruction of 
forts, was experienced during the late war. | 
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ch CmEr Towns, Charleſton is the only conſiderable town in South 
on, Carolina. It is ſituated on the neck of land which is formed. by the 
nd Wa confluence of Aſhley and Cooper rivers, which are large and nayigable. 


Theſe rivers mingle their waters immediately below the town, and form 
a ſpacious and convenient harbour, which communicates with the ocean 
juſt below Sulivan's Iſland, which it leaves on the north, ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the town. In theſe rivers the tide riſes in common about 
64 feet, The continued agitation which this occaſions in the waters 
which almoſt ſurround Charleſton—the refreſhing ſea breezes which 
ae regularly felt, and the ſmoke riſing from ſo many chimneys, render 
ent, WY Charlefton more healthy than any part of the low country in the ſouthern 
Its WW ftates. On this account it is the reſort of great numbers of gentlemen, 
is WY iovalids from the Weſt India iſlands, and of the rich planters from the 
nel, country, who come here to ſpend the ſickly months, as they are called, 
Tels, in queſt of health and of the ſocial enjoyments which the city affords. 
lent i And in no part of America are the ſocial bleſſings enjoyed more 
rationally and liberally than in Charleſton. Unaffected l 
rge- Wl *ffability—eaſe in manners and addreſs—and a diſpoſition to make their 
ad is WY gueſts welcome, eaſy, and pleaſed with themſelves, are characteriſtics 
ved Wl of the reſpectable people in Charleſton. 
ngly The land on which the town is built is flat and low, and the water 
brackiſh and unwholeſome. The ftreets from eaſt to weſt extend from 
nds, WI river to river, and, running in a ſtraight line, not only open beautiful 
, for Wl proſpects each way, but afford excellent opportunities, by means of 


ſubterranean drains, for removing all nuiſances, and keeping the city 
van clean and healthy. Theſe ſtreets are interſeQed by others, nearly at 
bes night an les, and throw the town into a number of ſquares, with dwell- 
bout Wl ing houſes in front, and office-houſes and little gardens behind. Some 
nes; 91 the ſtreets are conveniently wide, but moſt of them ate much too 
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deſtructive effects of which have been frequently felt in this city, The 


bhouſe, lately rebuilt, armoury, poor houſe, two large churches for 
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-marrow, eſpecially for ſo populous a city, in ſo warm a cling,” 
aden ir being a nurſery for various diſeaſes from their confing > 
tion, they have been found extremely inconvenient in cafe of \ the 


houſes, which have been lately built, are brick with tiled roofs, Some 
of the buildings in Charleſton are elegant, and moſt of them are ne 
airy, and well furniſhed. The public buildings are, an exchange, ful 


Epiſcopalians, two for Congregationaliſts or Independents, one for 
Scots Preſbyterians, one for Baptiſts, one for German Lutherang, tay 
for the Methodiſts, a large houſe for worſhip being lately finiſhed by 
them, one for French Proteſtants, beſides a meeting houſe for Quaken, 
2 Roman Catholic chapel, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue, hy | 
But little attention is paid to the public markets. A great proper. 
tion of the moſt wealthy inhabitants have plantations, from which they 
receive ſupplies of almoſt every article of living. The country aboundy 
with poultry and wild ducks. Their beef, mutton, and veal, are no 
of the beſt kind, and but few fiſh are brought to market. | 

Charleſton was incorporated in 1783, and divided into 13 ward, 
which chooſe as many wardens, from among whom the citizens ele 
an intendant of the city. The intendant and wardens form the city 
council, who have power to make and enforce bye laws for the regu- 
lation of the city. | | 

At preſent this city is highly flouriſhing, what from its healthineß 
25 well as other advantages. Its preſent population amounts to about 
20, 00, of whom upwards of 9290 are ſlaves. This extent of population 
is greatly kept up, both by the longevity of the inhabitants, and frog 
the ſtate being reſorted to by valitudinarians and others, on account 
of its healthy fituation. | 

Beaufort, on Port Royal Iſland, is a pleaſant little town, of about 
62 or 70 houſes, and 359 inhabitants, who are diſtinguiſhed for thei 
hoſpitality and politeneis. The courts which were formerly held here 
are now held at Cooſawhatchie. 
. Georgetown, the ſeat of juſtice in Georgetown Diſtrict, 61 miles 
north-eaſt of Charleſton, ſtands on a ſpot of land near the junction ofa 
number of rivers, which, when united in one broad ſtream, by the 
name of Winyaw, fall into the ocean 12 miles below the town. 

Columbia, which has lately been made the ſeat of government, by 
the legiſlature, ſtands juſt below the junction of Saluda and Broad rivers, 
an the Congaree. The public officers have, however, in ſome inſtances 
been divided, for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the lower 
counties, and a branch of each retained in Charleſton. 

Cambden, on the Wateree, north-weſt of Santee Hills, 130 miles 
welt of north from Charleſton, is regularly built, upon a good plan, 
although the whole is not yet executed. 

Puryſburg is a hilly village, about 20 miles above Savannah, on the 
north bank of the river of the ſame name. It was early ſettled by f0- 
xeigners, with a view to the culture of filk, which for a while they 
attended to with ſpirit. The mulberry trees are yet ſtanding, and 
ſome attention is ſtill paid to the making of filk. But the profits of 


the rice and indigo ſoon diverted the. original planters from almolt WW, kin 
every other purſuit. Beſides theſe, are Iackſonborough, Orangeburg mixt 


and Cambridge, which are all — 
0 dwelling houſes. 

3 ACE OF THE Country. The abs tate, to the gal 
of $6 or 100 miles from the ſea, generally ſpeaking, is low and le 
— without = ſtone, and abounds, more or leſs, eſpecially. on 
mar the rivers, with ſwamps and marſhes, which, when cleared 


dome of from 20 to 40 dollars from each acre, and often much more: 
hut this ſpecies of ſoil cannot be cultivated by white men, without 
nſking both health and life. Theſe ſwamps do not cover one hundredth 
part of the ſtate of Carolina, In this diſtance, by a gradual aſcent: 
rom the ſes coaſt, the land riſes about 190 feet. Here, if you pro- 
ceed in a weſt-north-weſt courſe from Charleſton, commences a cuti- 
ouſly uneven country. The traveller is conſtantly aſcending or 
leſc little ſand hills, which nature ſeems to have diſunited in a 
nic. If a pretty high ſea were fuddenly arreſted, and transformed 
into ſand an in the very form the waves exiſted at the moment of 
nsformation, i it would preſent the eye with juſt ſuch a view as is here 
obe ſeen. Some little herbage, and a few ſmall pines grow even on 
iis foil, The inhabitants are few, and have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
n corn and ſweet potatoes, which grow here tolerably well. This 
ious country continues till you arrive at a place called the 1 

h miles from Charleſton, This ridge is a remarkable tract of 

wund, as you approach it from the ſea, but level as you > is 
b welt from its ſummit. It is a fine high, healthy Ry of goed 
ell watered, and of a good ſoil, and extends from the Savam 


** this ridge, commences a country exactly ; reſembling the 
mhern ſtates, or like Devonſhire, in England, of Langued in 
nnce, Here hills and dales, with all del verdute and Tariegpted 
aty, preſent themſelves to the eye. Wheat fields; which are rare 
the low country, begin to grow common. Hess Heaven has be- 
wed its bleflings with a moſt hounteous hand. — is much 
dre temperate and healthful than nearer to the 755 hills are 
wered with valuable wopds—the valleys vo with beautiful 
* and the fertility of the ſoil is equal to every table produc- 

This, by way of dtkinszon, is called 83 Country, 


nananers of the people, ind even their language, have a different 
ce: Ane. The land ſtill ſes by a gradual aſcent ; each ſucceeding hill 
er Herlooks that which ifninediately precedes it, till, having advanced 
miles in a north- 
land above the ſg&-coaſt is found by menſurition to be 800 feet. 
re commences a mountainous country, which continues riſing to the 
ſtern terminating point of this ſtate. | 


* 


* Sour ⁰ PxopucTIONs.—The foil may be divided ĩnto four kinds; ; 
| — „which is valuable only for its timber. Inter- 
2 e barren, are tracts of land free of timber, and 
ny but that of 2. heſe tracts are called Sa- 
on of « ſecond kind r "foil, good for grazing. The 


Id Kind i is that © 80 ſwa 


and I6 grounds on the rivers, which 
mixture of black loam a 


c fat clay;- -producin, * canes in 
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ciltivated, yield, in favourable ſeaſons, on an average, an annual in- | 


River, in about 69 zo! weſt longitude from Philadelphia. ; 


by he are different modes, and different articles of cultivation; Where 


eſt direction from Charleſton, the elevation of 
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eat” plenty, cypreſs, bays, loblolly - pines, &c. In theſe? 
oy is cultivated, which conſtitutes the ſtaple c ity. of the fate. 


no 
The high lands, commonly known by the name of oak and hickory * 
lands, conſlitute the fourth kind of ſoil. The natural growth ib dd, fr. 
hickory, walnut, pine, and locuſt. On theſe lands, in the low country lit 
are cultivated Indian corn principally; and in the back country, beside all 
theſe, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, rye, barley, oat, * 
hemp, flax, and cotton. From experiments which have been made, ö ſub 
is well aſcertained, that olives, filk, and madder may be as abundant qua 
produced in South Carolina, and we may add in Georgia allo, asin the and 
fouth of France. | . | 

There is little fruit in this ſtate, eſpecially in the lower parts of it, ad 
They have oranges, which are chiefly ſour, and figs in plenty, a o : 
limes and lemons, pomegranates, pears, and peaches; apples are ſcarce, WW mou 
and are imported from the northern ſtates, Melons, eſpecially th * 
water melon, are raiſed here in great perfection. 255 
Tube river ſwamps, in which rice can be cultivated with any tolerable 
degree of ſafety and ſucceſs, do not extend higher up the rivers than 
the head of the tides; and in eſtimating the value of this ſpecies of rice 
land, the height which the tide riſes is taken into conſideration, that 
lying where it riſes to a proper pitch for overflowing the ſwamps being 
the moſt valuable. The beſt inland ſwamps, which conſtitute a econ 
ſpecies of rice land, are ſuch as are furniſhed with reſerves of water 
Theſe reſerves are formed by means of large banks thrown. up at the 
upper parts of the {wamps, whence it is conveyed, when needed, u 
the fields of rice. | 

At the diſtance of about 110 miles from the ſea, the river ſwamp 

terminate, and the high lands extend quite to the rivers, and form ba 
in ſome places, ſeveral hundred feet high from the ſurface of the water 
and afford many extenſive and delightful views. Theſe high banks ar 
interwoven with layers of leaves and different coloured earth, an 
abound with quarries of free ſtone, pebbles, flint, cryſtals, iron ore! 
abundance, filver, lead, fulphur, and coarſe diamonds. 

The ſwamps above the head of the tide, are occaſionally planted vi 
corn, cotton, and indigo. The ſoil is very rich, yielding from 40 tt 
50 buſhels of corn an acre. fatty r 
It is cutious to obſerve the gradations from the ſea-coaſt to the uppe 
country, with reſpe& to the produce, the mode of cultivation, andth 
cultivators. On the iſlands upon the ſea-coaſt, and for 40 or 50 wile 
back, and on the rivers much farther, the der are all ſlaves. 
white man, to ſpeak generally, ever thinks of ſettling a farm and in 
2 it for himſelf without negroes. If he has no negroes, he hin 

imſelt as overſeer to ſome rich planter, who has more than he can 
will attend to, till he can purchaſe for himſelf. The- articles cultivate 
are corn, rye, oats, every {pecies of pulſe, and potatoes, which, wi 
the ſmall rice, are food for the negroes ; rice, indigo, cotton, 4 
ſome hemp for exportation. The culture of cotton is capable of bei 
increaſed equal to almoſt any demand. The foil was cultivated, it 
lately, almoſt wholly: by manual labour. Phe plough, which, ü 
lately, was ſcarcely uſed, is now, with the harrow and other umpro 
ments, introduced into the rice {wamps with t ſucceſs, and W 
no doubt, become general. In the middle ſettlements, negroes 
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| not ſo numerous. The maſter attends perſonally to his on buſineſs. 
The land is not properly ſituated for rice. It produces moderately 
indigo weed, and ſome tobacco is raiſed for exportation. The 
— is contented to raiſe corn, potatoes, oats, rye, poultry, and a 
little wheat. In the upper country, there are but few negroes; 2 
ally ſpeaking, the farmers have none, and depend, like the inhabitants 
of the northern ſtates, upon the labour of themſelves and families for 
ſubſiſtence; the plough is uſed almoſt wholly. Indian corn in grout 
quantities, wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes. &c. are raiſed for-tood, 
and tobacco, wheat, cotton, hemp, flax, and indigo for exportation. 
From late experiments it has been found that vines may be cultivated, 
and wine made to great advantage: ſnakeroot, pinkroot, and a variety 
of medicinal herbs grow ſpontaneouſſy; alſo, ginſeng on and near the 
mountains. I es 
Mops or CuLTivating Rice.—Rice ground is prepared only by 
eſſectually ſecuring it from the water, except ſome higher parts of it, 
which are ſometimes dug up with a hoe, or mellowed by a plough or 
harrow. When the rice is young, the overflowing of the water does 
not prevent its growth. Thoſe -who have water in reſerve commonly 
let it in upon their rice, after firſt going through with the hoe, while 
it is young, though it is deemed beſt to keep out the graſs without this 
ad, by the hoe only. The water is commonly kept on the rice eight 
or ten days after hoeing. When the ear is formed, the water is con- 
tinued on till it is ripe. It is hoed three or four times. When the 
graſs is very thick, a negroe cannot hoe more than one - ſixteenth of an 
acre in a day. From three pecks to a buſhel is ſown on an acre. It 
produces from 50 to 80 buſhels of rough rice an acre.: 120 buſhels 
have been produced on one acre; 20 buſhels of which make about 
500 pounds, or eight buſhels and a quarter clean rice for market. 
After it is threſhed. it is winnowed, and then ground in a mill, con- 
lructed of two blocks in a ſimple manner; then winnowed by a fan 
conſtructed for that purpoſe; then beat in a mortar by hand, or now 
generally by horſe or water machines; then fifted, to ſeparate the 
whole rice from that which:js broken and the flour. The whole rice 
5 then barrelled in caſks of about 500 pounds, or eight buſhels, and a 
quarter, The ſmall rice ſerves for proviſions, and the flour for pro- 
render, the chaff for manure, and the ſtraw for fodder. The blade is 
geen and freſh while the ear is ripe. The price of rice is from gs. 4d. 
108. Gd. a hundred, dollars 48. 8d; and ſurely it is a very valuable 
hivation, and ought to be encouraged, ſeeing the many needful and 
ſeful wants which it is capable of ſupplying. Le 
Narozay Hisroxr.—“ In the beginning of Auguſt, 1765, the ſkele. 
n of a gigantic animal,” it is ſaid, ** was —— in digging the canal 
etween Cooper and Santee rivers in South Carolina, at the depth of 
Ine feet in the ground. Ages muſt have paſſed away ſince that monſter 
ied, From the appearance of the ſkeleton, this animal muſt have 
r ſurpaſſed any now known to exiſt on this continent. From the for- 
ation of his teeth, this muſt have been a carnivorous creature, and 
ubtleſs. the ſame with the mammoth, ſkeletons of which are found 
ar the ſalt licks in Virginia, At the ſame place were found the:tuſks 
in elephant, and two teeth of the graminivorous kind; which proves 
u creature to have been in ancient times VI of America, 
389 | 
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ſoil in the lower parts of Carolina, is computed to raiſe the general fur. 
Face about one-fixth of an inch annually, conſequently it has taken 648 


| Kone and vitreous ſand ; red and yellow ochres, which, when roafted 
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contrary to the opinion of naturaliſts. The remains of the mamma 
and elephant being thus found on one ſpot, renders it probable that they 
both periſhed in an obſtinate combat. The natural vegetation of the 


years to produce a ſoil of nine feet depth over theſe ſkeletons; wn 
they muſt have periſhed in the year of Chrift 1147, or 345 years before 
the diſcovery of America by the Europeans. It is remarkable thy 
among theſe bones was found the arm bone of a man, in a ſtate di 
petriſpion. eee 
bis country abounds with precious ores, ſuch as gold, ſilver, lead, 
black lead, copper, and iron: but it is the misfortune of thoſe wh 
direct their 1 in ſearch of them, that they are deficient in th, 
knowledge of chymiſtry, and too frequently make uſe of improper 

enſtruuins inextrafting the reſpective metals. There are likewiſe tobe 
found pellucid ſtones of different hues, rock cryſtal, pyrites, petrified 
ſubſtances, coarſe cornelian, marble, beautifully variegated, vitreoy 


and ground down with linſeed oil, make a very excellent paint; als 
potter's clay of a moſt delicate texture, fuller's earth, and a number 
dye-ſtuffs, among which is a ſingular weed which yields four different 
colours, its leaves are ſurpriſingly ſtyptic, ſtrongly-reſemblipg the taſte 
of alum ; likewiſe, an abundance of chalk, crude alum, ſulphur, nitre, 
vitriol, 2 along the banks of rivers large quantities of marle may be 
e dig | i depot St y aac dmg 
There are alſo a variety of roots, the medicinal effects of which 
are, from the ill judged policy of thoſe who are in the ſecret, kept: 
profound myſtery. The rattle-ſnake root, fo — amongſt the In-W nin, 
dians for the cure of poiſon, is of the number. next 1s the venerial 

root, which, under a vegetable regimen, is efficacious againſt certa 
ſages of that diſeaſe. Another root, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder, is fingularly efficacious in deſtroying worms in children. There 
is likewiſe a root, an ointment of which, with a poultice of the ſame, 
will in a ſhort ſpace of time diſcuſs the moſt extraordinary tumour, 
particularly what is termed the white ſwelling: this root is very ſcarce 
There is another root, a decoction of which, in new milk, will cure 


- 


truit « 

the bloody dyſentery : the patient muſt avoid cold. and much judgmen i olive, 

is requiſite in the potion to be adminiſtered. There is alſo a plant, Wal perfe; 
leaves of which, being bruiſed and applied to the part affected, relievi¶ nferi 
rheumatic pains; it occaſions a conſiderable agitation of the p lac 
attended with moſt violent and acute pains, but never fails to procui Eto, 
immediate eaſe. There is alſo à plant, the leaves of which have à mol the C 
fœtid ſmell ;. theſe leaves being boiled, and any perſon afflicted wu nace, 
cutaneous complaints, once darbing therein, will be radically cure well i 
Ib bere is a root, which acts as an excellent purge, and is well calc any k 
lated for the labouring part of mankind, as it is only neceflary to che dome 


it in its crude ſtate, and it requires no manner of aid to facilitate it 
operation. An equally efficacious and ſimple cathartic is obtained in 
a weed, the ſtalk of which is red, is about three feet high, and 
lower white; the leaves run from the bottom of the ſtalk in oppo 
and correſponding lines; the ſeed is about the ſize of a wheat g 
globular in the centre, and oblate at both ends; it is full af oil, 
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taſtes like a walnut kernel: 20 grains of this chewed and ſwallowed, 
s, in point of mildneſs and efficacy, equal to any rhubarb; and the 
pleaſantneſs of its taſte, as a deception. to weak ſtomachs, appears 
to have been a defign of Providence; in its operation it reſembles caſtor 
oil, A very ſovereign remedy is extracted from the bark of a tree, 
which may be uſed to great advantage in the diſeaſes incident to this 
climate. Every climate, ſome believe, has its peculiar diſeaſe, and 
every diſeaſe its peculiar antidote under the ſame climate. In addition 
to the above, is another ſpecies of bark, of a ſweet and nauſeous taſte; 
the tree grows contiguous to a very powerful chalybeate ſpring ; the 
bark, when ſufficiently maſticated, operates as a very potential purge 
znd emetic, and in the hands of a {kilful chymiſt may be rendered very 
| ſerviceable. + a 
| In this country is a tree which bears a large pod, incloſing a kind 
of mucilage, the juice of which is very ſharp; the bark ſmells like 
| WY tanned leather, and when prepared like hemp makes the very beſt of 
; WY cordage. Alſo another tree, which bears an ear like a corn cob, 
( covered with berries, containing a large proportion of oil. There is 
likewiſe a very ſingular tree, which affords a moſt ſuperb ſhade it 
produces a round ball, which, in the heat of ſummer, opens and en- 


nt WY larges a number of male inſets, which become very troubleſome 
ic WY wherever they lodge; this happens generally ſome diſtance from their 
e, parent tree. | 


— 


\ | 
J cannot but expreſs my ſurpriſe,” ſays the ſame writer, gt the 
contempt in which the culture of vines is held by the inbabitants of 
this ſtate. The whole country is over-run with the growth of the 
ſpontaneous grapes. I had the curioſity to take the altitude of amoun- 
tan, which f found to be a quarter and a half. quarter of a mile high; 
and on aſcending the ſouth fide I found it covered with a profuſion of 


planted, I do believe they would produce a very delicate wine, Laſt 
ſeaſon I made the experiment of ſome French vines, and their luxuri- 
ancy beggars all deſcription. The hand of nature never formed a 
country with more natural advantages, or bleſſed it with a more ſerene 
or healthful climate. It abounds with game of all kinds, is a very fine 
fruit country, and is peculiarly adapted to the growth of vines, the 
olive, filk, and coffee trees, and the production of cotton; It is a 
perfect garden of medical herbs, and its medicinal ſprings are not 
nferior to any in Europe.“ | W 8 
ao Wonks.— The iron works, known by the name of the Ara 
Etna Iron- works, are ſituated in Vork County, within two miles of 
the Catawba River. Within the compaſs of two miles from the fur- 
nace, there is an inexhauſtible quantity of ore, which works eaſy and 
rell in the furnace. The metal is good for hammers, gudgeons, or 
ay kind of machinery and hollow ware, and will make good bar iron, 
dome trial has been made of it in ſteel, and it promiſes well. Nothing 
i neceſſary for preparing the ore for uſe, but burning. The ore conſiſts 
if large rocks above the ſurface, the depth of which is not yet known. 
ln the cavities between, lie an ochre and ſeed ore. It is ſaid there will 
be no occaſion to ſink ſhafts or drive levels for 50 years to come. The 
was built in 1787, the ZEtna in 1788. The ꝓroprietors of 
fie works, and ſeven others, have obtained a charter to open the 


purple grapes, of a moſt delicious flavour, and had they been tranſ- 
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Catawba to the North Carolina line, and a charter from North Cardin 
to open the river 80 miles higher in the ſtate ; and there are boats hyjj 
for the purpoſe, which carry zo tons, and which come within ty, 
miles of the works. The works are within two miles of the river, wy 
the creek can be made navigable to the works. 

By means of a fall of water, a method has been contrived of bloni 
all the fires, both of the forges and furnaces, ſo as to render unneceſſary 
the uſe of wheels, cylinders, or. any other kind of bellows, Th, 
þ ems wx is ſimple and cheap, and not liable to the accident d 
freezing. * 2 | 

—— the interior parts of this ſtate, c N 
and flax, are ſaid to be plenty They have alſo a conſiderable ſtock 
of good ſheep. Great exertions are made, and much done in the 
Houſehold way; and, within a few years paſt, many general improje. 
ments have been made. ty oY | 2 
This ſtate furniſhes all the materials, and of the beſt kind, for ſhip 
building. The live oak, and the pitch and yellow -pines, are of x 
ſuperior quality. Ships might be built here with more eaſe, and tg 
much greater advantage, than. in the middle and eaſtern ſlates. 4 
want of ſeamen, is one reaſon why this buſineſs is not more generally 
attended to, oo | | | 

So much attention is now paid to the manufacture of indigo, in thi 
Nate, that it bids fair to rival that of the French. It is to be regretted, 
however, that in erecting mills, for making paper, or ſawing lumber, 
and eſpecially for manufacturing wheat flour, more attention and capita 
are not beſtowed on theſe and other uſeful manufaQures, there being 
hundreds of valuable mill ſeats unimproved, and the woods abounding 
with pine trees. A buſhel of wheat may be purchaſed in South Cars 
Iina for half a dollar, which will make as good flour as that which in 
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the vicinity of proper mills ſells for double that price. Such is the es © 

_ -Cheapneſs/and fertility of the ſoil, that half a dollar a buſhel for ben ellate i 
would affard a great profit to the cultivators thereof. In tanning ice, 

manufacturing leather Cattle are raiſed with ſo much eaſe, in a county A 

ind ho 


where the winters are both mild and ſhort, that hides are remarkably 
cheap. The profits of tanners and ſhoe- makers muſt be conſiderable, 


omma 


when it is a well known fact, that the hides of full grown cattle, 1 rfeitu 
B _ pair of (hoes ſell for nearly the fame price. In making brick peachm, 
Theſe now ſell for nine dollars a thouſand, and the call for them is be ger 
great, that the hricklayers are not fully ſupplied. In making pot aſb- 92% 

e 


Tlie aſties that might be collected in Charleſton, and from the wood 
burned in clearing new lands in the country, would furniſh the means 


be gen 
of carrying on the manufacture of pot · aſi to great advantage.  AlWF*lure 


theſe different branches of employment might be puſhed much arthur thfull 
were they only to be viewed according to their importance, and tie ro 
profitable ends which they would anſwer. Ke " 110767. (DO d the 

Cos rrruriox. The conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratified a 0 a 
June, 1990, declares the legiſlative authority to be veſted in 2 genen _ 
aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. ©Thereat deli 
124 repreſentatives, and 35 ſenators appointed among the fern“ * 
diſtricts. The repreſentatives are choſen for two years, muſt be fm 4 0 
white men, 21 years old, and have been · inhabitants of the ſtate ihres t 
years. If reſident in the diſtrict, they muſt have a freehold of 2 Jury 


eres of land, and ten negroes, or real eſtate worth 1 50 pounds ſter- 
ling, clear of debt; if non. reſident, muſt have à freehold in the 
diftrit worth 5000 pounds ſterling, clear of debt. The ſenators are 
choſen for four years, and divided into two claſſes, one claſs being 
choſen every ſecond year. They muſt be free white men, 30 years 
old, and have been inhabitants five years. If refident in the diſtrict, 


they muſt have a freehold worth 300 pounds ſterling, clear of debt; 


if non-reſident, a freehold worth 1000 pounds ſterling, clear of debt. 


Every free white man, 21 years old, has ing been an inhabitant of | 


the ſtate two years, been a free holder of 59 acres of land, or a. 
town lot, ſix months, and having been reſident in the diftri& fix. 
nonths, and paid a tax of three ſhillings ſterling, has a right to 
yote for members of the legiſlature. The general aſſembly is choſen 
on the ſecond Monday of October, and meets on the fourth Mon- 
day of November, annually. Each houſe chooſes its own officers, 
WW judges of the qualifications of its members, and has a negative on 
ee other. A majority of each makes a quorum. from day to day, 
Wd compels the attendance: of members. They are protected, in 
eir perſons and eſtates, _— the ſeſſion, and ten days before 
" after; except in caſes of treaſon, felony, and breach of the peace. 
They are paid out of. the public treaſury, from which no money is 
„aun but by the legiſlative authority. Revenue bills originate in the 
bwer houſe, but may be altered or rejected by the ſenate. Army and 
ury contractors, and all officers, excepting officers in the militia, 
jullices of the peace, and juſtices of the county courts which have no 
falaries, are excluded from the general aſſembly. The clergy are 
claded from civil offices. The executive authority is veſted in a 
gorernor, choſen for two years, by both houſes of aſſembly jointly ; 


'0- 
ut he cannot be re- elected till after four years. He muſt be thirty 
he ers old, have been an inhabitant of the ſtate ten years, and have an 


eltate in it worth 1500 ſterling, clear of debt. He can hold no other 
dice, except in the militia, A lieutenant-governor is choſen in the 


mne manner, for the ſame time, and poſſeſſing the ſame qualifications ;. 
bly nd holds the office of governor in cafe of vacancy. - The governor is 
le, WF ommander in chief of the military force; has power to remit fines and 
al orfeitures, and grant reprieves and pardons, except in caſes of im- 


eachment; to require information of executive officers; to convene 
he general aſſembly on extraordinary occaſions, and to adjourn them 


-a time not beyond the fourth Monday in November next enſuing, 
ol n caſe they cannot agree on the time themſelves. He muſt inform 
ende 2 aſſembly of the condition of the ſtate; recommend ſuch 
AVP*alures as he ſhall judge expedient; and take care that the laws are 


uthfully executed in mercy. The legiſlature has power to veſt the 
udicial authority in ſuch courts as it ſhall think proper. The judges 
old their commiſſion durin good behaviour. Thoſe of the ſuperior 


ed nuts are elected by the joint ballot of both houſes of aſſembly, have 
nerd lated ſalary, and can hold no other office. All officers take an oath 
ex! fidelity to their duty, and to the conſtitution of this ſtate, and of 


te United States; and, for malconduct, may be impeached by the 
vuſe of repreſentatives, and tried by the ſenate. This conſtitution 
lerts the ſupreme power of the people; liberty of conſcience ; trial 
jury; and ſubordination of the military to the civil power. It 
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excludes ex po/t fatto laws; bills of attainder ; exceſſive baily and tilt 
of nobility, and hereditary diſtinctio e. 
A convention may be called by vote of two-thirds of both branches 
of the whole repreſentation, and to this conſtitution. the legiſlature ba 
power, under certain regulations, to make amendments, 
Srarx os. LiteExaTuRE.—The literature of the ſtate is at a low ebb 
although, ſince the peace, it has begun to ſpread more general, 
There are ſeveral refpeAable acadermes in Charleſton—one at Rea. 
fort, on Port Royal Iſland—and ſeveral others in different parts of the 
ſtate. Three colleges have lately been incorporated by law—one x 
Charleſton—one at Winnſborough, in the diſtrict of Cambden—the 
other at Cambridge, in the diſtrict of Ninety-fix. The public a4 
private donations Tor the ſupport of theſe three "colleges, were orig- 
nally intended to 5 been appropriated jointly, for the erecting an 
ſupporting of one reſpectable college. The divifion of theſe donation 
has fruſtrated this deſign, Part of the old barracks in Charleſton ha 
been handſomely fitted up, and converted into a college, and there we 
a a number of ſtudents ; but it does not yet-merit a more dignified name 
than that of a reſpectable academy. The Mount Sion College, a 
Winnſborough, is ſupported by a reſpectable ſociety of gentlemen, who 
have long been incorporated. This inſtitution flouriſhes, and bids far 
for uſefulneſs. The college at Cambridge is no more than a grammar 
ſchool. That the literature of this ſtate might be put upon a reſpech. 
ble footing, nothing is wanting but a ſpirit of enterpriſe among its 
wealthy inhabitants. The legiſlature, in their ſeſſion in January, 1795 
appointed a committee, to inquire into the practicability of, and to report 


a plan for the eſtabliſhment of ſchools in the different parts of the ſtate; 


Laws, Paacricx or Law, Couxrs, &c.— The laws of this ſtate 


have nothing in them of a particular nature, excepting what ariſes from 

the permiſſion of ſlavery. . The evidence of a ſlave cannot be taken 

— a white man; and the maſter who kills his ſlave is not puniſhable 
t 


' otherwiſe than by a pecuniary mul, and 12 months.impriſonment. 


By a late regulation, the judges of the court, who before had a ſalary 
of 500 pounds each, and fees, have now 600 pounds, and no fees. The 


chief juſtice has 800 pounds. 


A committee was appointed to put in train the buſineſs of reviſing and 
amending the negro act, or the law for governing the ſlaves, but we 
have not yet heard of its effects in leflening that unmanly crime, although 
it is ſincerely, hoped ſuch meaſures will, in courſe of time, meliorate the 
condition of the ſlaves, and afford an evidence to the world of the 
enlightened policy and increaſing humanity 'of the Americans in gene 
ral. We anticipate an iſſue of this nature, the more eſpecially, becauſs 
a diſpoſition to foften the rigours of {lavery has of late been manifeſted 


by allowing them fiſh, tobacco, and ſummer clothing, which formei 
was not cuſtomary. 


A lay, altering the mode of the deſcent of inteſtate eſtates, vic 5 
formerly deſcended according to the laws of England, was paſſed i 


1792. According to the preſent law, a more equal partition tak 


place, and more conformable to a republican government, and to tit 


dictates of natural affection. 5 


From the firſt ſettlement of this country in 1669, to the year 176 
a ſingle court, called the Court of Common Pleas, was thought lui 
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tient to tranſact the judicial buſineſs of the ſtate. This court was 
invatiably held at Charleſton, where all the records were kept, and 
ill civil buſineſs tranſacted. As the province increaſed, inconveniences 
aroſe, and created uneaſiheſs among the people. BE 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, an act was paſſed in 1769, by 
which the province was divided into ſeven diſtricts, ſince which two 
have been added. The court of common pleas, inveſted with the 
powers of the ſame court in England, fat four times a year in Charleſton. 
By the above-mentioned act; the judges of the court of common pleas 
were empowered to fit as judges of the court of ſeflions, inveſted with 
the powers of the court of king's bench in England, iti the criminal 
juriſdition; The act likewiſe directed the jlidges of the courts of 
common pleas and ſeſſions, in Charleſton Diſtrict, to divide, aud two 
of the judges to proceed on what 1s called the northern circuit, and the 
other two on the ſouthern circuit, diſtributing juſtice in their progreſs. 
This was to be dbne twice in the y2ar: This mode of adminiſtering 
juſtice continued till 1985; when, by the the unanimous exertions of 
the tro upper diſtricts, an act was paſſed, eftablithing county tourts in 
all the counties of the four diſtricts of Camden; Ninety-ſix, Cheraws, 
and Orangeburg. The county courts are empowered to fit four times 
in a year. Before the eſtablithment of county courts, the lawyers all 
reſided at Charleſton, under the immediate eye of government: and 
the Carolina bar was as pure and genteel as any in the United States. 
vince this eſtabliſhment, lawyers have flocked in from all quarters, and 
tttled in different parts of the country, and lawſuits have been multi- 
lied beyond all former knowledge. This of itſelf, however, ſhould 
delp to diffuſe a general knowledge throughout the ſtate, and that by 
xperjence; NE | * " 

* CHARITABLE AND OTHER SociETIEs.— Theſe are the South Carolina, 
Mount Sion, Library, and St. Cecilia ſocieties—a ſociety for the relief 
the widows and orphans of clergymen, a medical ſociety; lately 
aſtituted; in Charleſton, a muſical ſociety, and 4 ſociety for the in- 
mation and affiſtarice of perſons emigrating from foreigh countries; 
t Beaufort and on St. Helena, are ſeveral charitable ſocieties, incor- 
rated with funds to a conſiderable amount, deſigned principally for 
be education of poor children, and which protniſe; at a future day, to 
: of great public utility. What are called Jockey Clubs, have 
creaſed within a few years. VVV 
lvbraxs.— The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this ſtats, 
hey have but one town, called Catawba, ſituated on Catawba River, 
latitude 34 40/ on the boundary line between Nofth and South . 
wolinas; and may contain about 1000 inhabitants; of which a good 
any are at preſent fighting men! | . 
It is wotthy of remark,; that this nation was long at war with the 
Nations, into whoſe country they often penetrated, which, it j« 
d. no other Indian nation, from the ſouth or welt; ever did. The Six 
ons always conſidered thent as the bräveſt of their enemie?, till 
ty were ſurrounded by the ſettlements of white people, whoſe neigh. 
urhovd, with othef concurrent cauſes, have rendered them corrupt 
nerveleſs. ts 468 
RLIG. —Since the revolution, by which all denominations were 
on an equal footing, there have been bo difputes between different 
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Methodiſts, From the moſt probable calculations, it is ſuppoſed th 
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reli ;0us ſets. They all- agree to differ; and, at preſents the un. 
. of the ſtate are ſettled chiefly by Preſbyterians, Bagtity 


the religious denominations of this ſtate, as to numbers, may be | 

as lors: Preſbyterians, including the Con egational and — 3 
dent churches Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. * 
CnaxaAcrEx, Dryxxsrors, &c.— There is no peculiarity in the mamen be w 
of the inhabitants of this ſtate, except what ariſes from the miſchiemm ter 
influence of ſlavery ;' and in this, indeed, they do not differ from fl auld 
inhabitants of the other ſouthern ſtates. Slavery, by exempting gren cu 
numbers from the neceſſities of lahour, leads to luxury, diſſipation, ad Mu 


extravagance. The abſolute authority which is exerciſed over n tc 


ſlaves, too much ſavours a haughty ſupercilious behaviour. A die cit 
ſition to obey the Chriſtian precept, * Do to others as you would thin, o 
others ſhould do unto you,“ is not cheriſhed by a daily exhibition d 


many made for one, The Carolinians ſooner arrive at maturity, boi ma 


in their bodies and minds, than the natives of colder climates, Th 
ee a natural quickneſs and vivacity of genius, ſuperior to the in 
bitants of the north; but too generally want that enterpriſe and perk 


* 


verance, which are neceſſary for the higheſt attainments in the me cit! 
, ry 8 0 


and ſciences. They have, indeed, few motives to enterprize. Inhabiting 
a fertile country, which, by the labour of the ſlaves, produces plenty 
fully, and creates affluence—in a climate which favours indulgence Wi Mov 
eaſe, and a diſpoſition for convivial pleaſures, they too generally ref 
contented with barely knowledge enough to tranſact the common af Ne of 
of life. There are not a few inſtances, however, in this ſtate, in whichW:nd 
enius has been united with application, and the effects of their ua e flo 
3 been happily experienced, not only by this ſtate, but by e riv 
United States. | 
Fhe wealth produced by the labour of the ſlaves, furniſhes their proffMcrtai: 
prietors with the means of hoſpitality ; and no people in the world i Nei 


theſe means with more liberality, Many of the inhabitants ſpare leaf 
pains nor expence in giving the higheſt poliſh of education to their eh elti 
dren, by enabling them to travel, and by other means unattainable ion 
thoſe who have but moderate fortunes, parth 


The Carolinians are generally affable and eaſy im their manners, an 
polite and attentive to ſtrangers. The ladies want the bloom of tl 
north, but have an engaging ſoftneſs and delicacy in their appearulectec 
and manners, and many of them. poſſeſs the polite and elegant accu henci 
pliſhments. | | 


Hunting is the moſt faſhionable amuſement in this ſtate. At th 
the ny gentlemen are extremely expert, and with ſurprizing den <duc; 
terity purſue their game through the woods. Gaming of all kind 
more diſcountenanced among faſhionable - people in this, than in 
of the ſouthern ſtates. Twice a year, ſtatedly, a claſs of ſportinf Bra: 
gentlemen, in this and the neighbouring ſtates, * their horſe race 
Bets of 10 or 1500 guineas have been ſometimes laid on theſe occaip* tha 
ſions. 7 | . 
There is no inſtance, perhaps, in which the richer claſs of peo lor 
treſpaſs more on the rules of propriety than in the mode of conducliſititie: 
their funerals. That a decent reſpect be paid to the dead, is the natuſ i of | 


dictate of refined humanity; but this is not done by ſumptuous a 
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denſive eutertainments, ſplendid decorations, and pompous ceremo- 
zes, Which a miſguided faſhion has here introduced and rendered 
eceſſary. In Charleſton and other parts of the ſtate, no perſons 
end a funeral any more than a wedding, uoleſs particularly invited. 
line, punch, and all kinds of liquors, tea, coffee, cake, &c. in 
-ofafion; are handed round on theſe ſolemn occafions. In ſhort, 

e would ſuppoſe that the religious proverb of the wife man, It is 
etter to go to the houſe of mourning than to the houſe of feaſting,” 
ould be unintelligible and wholly inapplicable here, as it would be 
jficult to diſtinguiſh the houſe of mourning from the houſe of feaſting. 
Muraxy STRENGTH.— The militia of this ſtate bears a full propor- 
in to the number of inhabitants, and of which a great number are of 
oi: city of Charleſton. About 10 men are kept to —— Fort John- 
u, on James? Iſland, at the entrance of Charlefton harbour, by which 
 vefſel can paſs, unleſs the maſter or mate make oath that there is 
malignant diſtemper on board. The militia laws, enacting that 
ery freeman between 16 and 50 years of age ſhall be prepared for 
„have been but indifferently obeyed ſince the peace. An unuſual 
ee of military ſpirit, however, ſeems lately to have ariſen among 
me citizens of Charleſton. No leſs than eight volunteer uniform com- 
| es have lately formed in this city, beſides a troop of horſe, and the 
cient battalion of artillery, ; 0 
we Mods or LevyinG Taxes. —The great bulk of the revenue of the 
ne is raiſed by a tax on lands and negroes. The lands, for the pur- 
e of being taxed according to their value, are divided into three 
id diviſions; the firſt reaches from the ſea coaſt to the extent of 
flowing of the tides; the ſecond, from theſe points to the falls of 
rivers ; and thence to the utmoſt verge of the weſtern ſettlement, - 
kes the third. Theſe grand diviſions, for the ſake of more exactly 
3 value of the lands, are ſubdivided into 21 different 
cies. e moſt valuable of which is eſtimated at fix pounds, and 
leaſt valuable at one ſhilling per acre. Half per cent. on the value 
s eſtimated, is levied from all granted lands in the ſtate. The col- 
le H iion of taxes is not annexed to the office of ſheriff, but is committed 
particular gentlemen appointed for that purpoſe, who ate allowed 
, 1 and a half per cent. in Charleſton, and five per cent. in the other 
of thts of the ſtate, on all they collect. The amount of taxes actually 
ected in ſpecie, which alone is receivable, varies according to the 
gencies of the ſtate.” For two years paſt, abſentees from the fate, 
King property within it, are double taxed. A clauſe in the law. , 
lt thiWE=pts thoſe who refide in any of the United States, youny men abroad. 
education, till they arrive at the age-of 23, and allows two years 
inch ethers who go for the purpoſe of travelling. e 
Daxks,— There are three banks in this ſtate, all at Charleſton, viz.- 
pon Branch Bank of the United States; the South Carolina Bank; 
» race] the Union Bank, with a capital of 600,000 dollars, divided into 
> occi e ſhares of 500 dollars each, under the management of 13 directors. 
MNERCE,—The little attention that has been paid to manufactures, 
eophialions a vaſt conſumption of foreign imported articles; but the 
duch mies and value of their exports generally leave a balance in fa- * 
t of the ſtate, except when there have been large importations of 
ves, | 08 | „ 
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5 I be amount of. exports from the port of Charleſton is very 
| of one year, is alſo. very great. American veſſels are the naß Z 
5: numerous; and many others belong to Great Britain, Spain, Frage 9 
the United Netherlands, and Irelaudd .. t 
The principal artigles exported from this ſtate, are rice; indis, 5 
tobacco, ſxins of various kinds, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, tat, rin | 
turpentine, myrtle, wax, lumber, I ſtores, cork, leather, pink a 
_ ſyake root, ginſeng, &c. In the/ moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons there hare tl 
been as many as 140, ooo barrels of rice, and 1,390,009 -pounds of r; 
indigo, exported in year. Charleſton is by far the moſt conſidenble w 
city on the ſea coally for an extent of 600 miles, From it are-annull pL 
exported about the value of two millions and a half of dollars, in nating 
commodities z- and it ſupplies, with imported gods, a great part of the fu 


inhabitants of North"Carolina and Georgia, as well as thoſe of South 
Carolina. Its harbour is open all the winter, and jts contiguity to the 

- Weſt-Indiz iſlands gives the merchants ſuperior advanta by A Carrying 

on aigeculiarly lucrative commerce. A waggon road of 15 miles only 

is all that is wanted to open a communication with the inhabitants of 

| the ſouth-weſtern territory of the United States. Knoxville, the ca. 
tal of that territory, is 100 miles nearer to Charleſton than to any other 
| conſiderable ſeaport town on the Atlantic Ocean. - 
His roxy. Nothing ſucceſsfully was done towards the ſettlement 
of this gountry till 1669, when the proprietors, - in virtue of the 
wers, engaged Mr. Locke to frame for them a conſtitution ad 
ly of laws. This conſtitution, conſiſting of 120 articles, was arifto 
cratical, and though ingenious in theory, could neyer'be ſucceſsfully 
reduced to.practice.. e. : 
Three claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, viz. barons, caſſiques 
and landgraves. The firſt. to poſſeſs I2—the ſecond 24—the thin 


43,090 acres of land, which was to be unalienable, | 
2 At this time, William Sayle, being appointed firſt governor of thi 
. country, embarked with a colony, and ſettled on the neck of land 


where Charleſton now ſtands. 2 acts 

During the continuance of the proprietary government, a period of; 
years, the colony was involved in perpetual quarrels. Oftentin 
they were harraſſed by the Indians—ſometimes infeſted with pirates 
frequently invaded by the French and Spaniſh fleets—conſtantly uneaſ 
under their jnjudicious government—and quarrelling with their govet 

nors. But their moſt bitter diſſentions were geſpecting religion. 

epiſcopalians, being more numerous than the diſſenters, attempted:1 
exclude the latter from a ſeat in the legiſlature. Theſe attemp 
ſo far ſucceeded, as that the church of England, by a majority of vote 
was eſtabliſbed by law. This illiberal act threw the colony into tat 
utmoſt confuſion, and was followed by a train of evil conſequences 
which proved tg be the principal cauſe of the revolution which lod 
followed. Notwithſtanding the a& eſtabliſhing the church of Englan 
was repealed, tranquillity was not reſtored to the colony. A chang 
of government was generally deſired by the coloniſts. They fou 
that they were not ſufficiently protected by their propietary coulli 


tion, and effected a evolution about the year 1719, and the goven * 
5 | „tee 


ment became regal. 
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Ju 128, the propnetors accepted 25, 300 pounds ſterling from the 


q ea, for their property and juriſdidtion, except Lord Granville, whe 
2 his eighth of the property, which has never yet been porn 
| dhe 


given up. At this time the conſtitution was new modelled 
territory, limited by the original charter, was divided into North and 
South Carolinas. e e eee vat UP 8 
From this period the colony began to flouriſn. It was protected by 
a government formed on the plan of the Britiſh conſtitution; Under x 
the foſtering care of the mother country, its growth was aſtonilkingly +. 
rapid. Between the years 1763 and, 1775, the number of inhabitants. \. . {7 
was more than doubled. No one indulged a wiſh for a change in their: +" 
political conſtitution, till the memorable ſtamp act, paſſed in 1765. * 
During the vigorous conteſt for independence, this ſtate was à great- - | 
ſufferer. For three years it was the ſeat of war, It feels and laments 
the loſs of many reſpeQable citizens. Since the peace, it has mH, 
from that melancholy confuſion and poverty, in which it was gene | 
involved by the devaſtations of a 8 enemy. The inhabitants are- 
lat multiplying by emigrations from the other ſtates. , The agrieul-» 
tural intereſts of the ſtate are , reviving—commerce is flouri — 
economy is becoming more faſlũonable and ſcience begins to pH 
her ſalutary influence among the citizens. And, under the op 
of the preſent government, this ſtate, from her natural, commerelal, 
nen and agricultural advantages, and the abilities of her leading chazaQers, 
tanks among the richeſt and moſt reſpectable in the union. 


riſto- ; 

cull GEORGIA 

que . AND ITS 1 2 8 85 

third WESTERN TERRITORY. OG 

f th SITUATION AND Extent. 82 5 

| la Ty Miles. 8 00254 ae | 
Length 600 50 and 160 W. longitude. "i 

of Breadth 2 9 between. J 310 and 359 N. latitude ff | 

nun - Bounparies, —Bounded, eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by - 

ate Eaſt and Weſt Floridas; weſt, by the river Miſſiſippi; north*eaft and | 

une 


north, by South Carolina, the Tenneſſee State, or by lands ceded to 
Zoveigz dhe United States by South Carolina. F en, RATE 

Drvrsroxs, &c.— Before the revolution, Georgia, like all the ſouthern 
ſtates, was divided into pariſhes, afterwards into three diſtritts, but now ” 
teme unto two diſtricts, viz, Upper and Lower, which are ſubdivided into 24 


voa counties, as follow: 

nto t IN THE LOWER DISTRICT ARE, OO OREN 

yenceil Camben, Chatham, M*Intoſh, - Scriven, ha 
ch lodl Glynn, Bryan, Effingham, Burke. 64 
agb Liberty, | i | 
chang 4 4 + 10 THE UPPER DISTRICT Ang, ö 

7 fount Montgomery, Franklin, Lincoln, Bullock, 

ont Wachington, Oglethorpe, Warren, Columbia 


goxrerſi Hancock, Elbert, Jefferſon, Richmond. 
„ reene, Wilkes, Jackſon, 3 
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The principal towns are, Auguſta, egen merly che ſeat of goyerhmem 
Savannah, — former capital of the ſtate, Sunbury, Brunſwick 
Frederica, Waſkington, and Louiſyille, which is the metropolis of th, 
Nate; and here are depoſited ſuch of the records of the ſtate as à lan 
legiſlature did not order to be publicly burned. . 5 

Fact or Tus Couurax.— The eaſtern part of the ſtate, between ths 
mountains and the ocean, and the rivers Savannah and St. Mary, , 
tract of country more than 120 miles from north to ſouth, and 40 0 
Fo eaſt and weſt, is entirely level, without a hill or ſtone. At the 
diſtance of about 40 or 50 miles from the ſea d, or ſalt marſh, the 
lands begin to be more or leſs uneven. The ridges gradually riſe og 
above another into hills, and the hills ſucceſſively increaſe in Height, 
till they finally terminate in mountaius. That vaſt chain of mountains, 
which commences with the Katts Kill, near Hudſon's River, in the 

ſtate of New York, known by the names of the Allegany and Appz. 
lathian mountains, terminate in this ſtate, about 60 nules ſouth of it; 
northern boumlary. From the foot of this mountain, ſpreads a wide 
extended plain, of the richeſt ſoil, and in a latitude and climate we! 
apted to the cultivation of moſt of the productions of the ſouth of 
Zutope and the Eaſt Indies. Wh ee 1 

Cumave, Diszaszs, &c.—In fome parts of this ſtate, at particylar 
ſenſons of the year, the climate cannot be eſteemed ſalubrious. In the 
low country, near the rice ſwamps, billious complaints, and fevers of 
various kinds, are pretty univerſal during the months of. July, Au- 
guſt, _ September, which, for this reaſon, are called the fickly 
months. _ | 
The diſorders peculiar to this climate, originate partly from the 
badneſs of the water, which, in the low country, except in and about 
Savannah and ſome other places, where good ſprings are found, is 
generally brackiſh; and partly from the noxious putrid vapours which 
are exhaled from the ſtagnant waters and putrid matter in the rice 
ſwamps. Beſides, the long continuance of warm weather produces a 
neral relaxation of the nervous ſyſtem; and as a great proportion of he 
inhabitants have no neceffary labour to call them to exerciſe, indolence 
ĩs the natural conſequence; and indolence, eſpecially amongſt a luxurious 
people, is ever the parent of diſeaſe, The immenſe quantities of ſpiti 
tuous liquors, which are uſed to correct the brackiſhneſs of the water, 
form a ſpecies of intemperance which too often proves ruinous to the 
conſtitution, Parents of infirm, fickly habits, often, in more ſenſes 
than one; have children of their own likeneſs. A conſiderable part of 

the diſeaſes of the preſent inhabitants may, therefore, be conſidered 4 
E | 

Before the fickly ſeaſon commences, many of the rich planters af 
this ſtate remove with their families to the ſea iſlands, or ſome elevated, 
Healthy fituatiqn, where they reſide three or four months for the beneſt 
of the freſh air. In the winter and ſpring, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, 
and other inflammatory diſorders, occaſined by ſudden and violent cold, 
are very common, and frequently fatal. Conſumptions, epilepfies, 
cancers, palfies; and apople xies, are not ſo commuy among the inba· 
bitants of the ſouthern as northern climates, ; F 

The winters in Georgia are very mild and pleaſant. Snow ig ſeldom 
or never ſeen. Vegetation is not frequently prevented by ſevere froſt . 


* 
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Cattle ſubſſt tolerably well through the winter, without amy otherfoog 
chan what they obtain in the woods and ſavannas, and are fatterin that. 
ſcaſon than in any other. In the hilly country, which begins abopt 30 
and in ſome places 100 miles from the ſea, the air is pure and ſalu- 
brious, and the water plenty and good. The moſt pros 
ire ſouth-weſt and eaſt—in winter, north-weſt. The eaſt wind is 
warmeſt in winter and cooleſt in ſummer. The ſouth wind, in ſummer 
and fall particularly, is damp, ſultry, unelaſtic, and of courſe un- 
healthy. | EO 4 
In - ſouth-eaſt parts of this ſtate, which lie within a few degrees- 
of the torrid zone, the atmoſphere is kept in motion by impreſſions 
from the trade winds, This ſerves to purify the air, and render it fit 
for reſpiration ; ſo that it is found to have a very advantageous effect 
on perſons of conſumptive habits. ; 
Rivers, —Savannah River divides this ſtate from South Carolina. Its 
courſe is nearly from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. It is formed prindipally 
of two branches, the Tugulo and Keowee, which ſpring from the 
mountains, and unite under the name of Savannah, 15 miles north weſt 
of the northern boundary of Wilkes County. It is navigable for oy, 
veſſels 17 miles up to Savannah, and for boats of 100 feet keel as 
s Auguſta, After riſing a fall juſt above this place, it is paſſable for 
boats to the-mouth of 2 Rrver. After it takes the name Savan- 
nh, at the confluence of the Tugulo aud Keowee, it receives a number 
ef tributary ſtreams, from the Georgia fide, the principal af which is 
Broad River, which riſes in the county of Franklin, and runs ſouth- 
eall through part of Wilkes County, and mingles with Savannah at the 
vnn of Peterſburg, and might, with a trifling expence, be made 
boatable 25 or 30 miles through the beſt ſettlements in Wilkes County. 
Tybee Bar, at the entrance of Savannah River, in lat. 319 57', has 
16 feet water at half tide. | | 
Ogeechee River, about 18 miles fouth of the Savannah, is a ſmaller 
fiver, and nearly parallel with it in its courſe, 5 
Alatamaha, abont 60 miles ſouth of Savannah River, has its ſource 


nce n the Cherokee Mountains, near the head of Tugula, the great welt: 
10us branch of Savannah, and, before it leaves the mountains, is joined and 
pit Augmented by innumerable rivulets; thence it deſcends through the; 
ter," Wifully country, with all its collateral branches, and fpreads rapidly 
\ the mongſt the hills 250 miles, and then enters the flat, plain countay, 
enſes yy the name of the Oakmulge; thence meandering 150 miles, & is 
on dined on the eaſt fide by the Ocone, which likewiſe heads in the 
10 


ower ridges of the mountains. After this confluence, having now 
janed a vaſt acquiſiton of waters, it aſſumes the name of Alatamaha, 


rs of rden it becomes a large majeſtic river, flowing with gentle windings 
ated, rough a vaſt plain foreſt, near 100 miles, and enters the Atlantic by 
-neht reral mouths. The north channel, or entrance, glides by the heights 
ies, t Darien, on the eaft bank, about ten miles above the bar; and, 
olds, ning from thence, with ſeveral turnings, enters the ocean between 
pics, Wepello and Wolf iſlands. The ſouth channel, which is eſteemed the 


geſt and deepeſt, after its ſeparation from the north, deſcends gently, - 
ding by M*Intoſh's and Broughton iſlands ; and laftly, by the weſt 
alt of St. Simon's Iſland, enters the ocean, through St. Simon's 
nd, between the ſouth end of the iſland of that name and the north 
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an ancient town, ſuch as artificial mounds or terraces, ſquares and 
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end of Jekyl Iſland. On the weſt banks of the ſouth channel, 10 * 
12 miles above its mouth, and nearly oppoſite Darien, are to be ſy 
the remains of an ancient fort, or fortification ; it is now a're 
tetragon terrace, about four feet high, with baſtions at each angle; 
the area may contain about an acre of ground, but the foffe which 
ſurrounded it is nearly filled up. There are large live oaks, pines, 
and other trees, growing upon it, and in the old fields adjoining, It h 
ſuppoſed to have been the work. of the French or Spaniards, A large 
ſwamp lies betwixt it and the river, and a conſiderable creek nm 
cloſe by the works, and enters the river through the ſwamps, a fmal 
diſtance above 3 Iſland. About 70 or 80 miles above the 
confluence of the Oakmulge and Ocone, the trading path from Ay. 
guſta to the Creek Nation croſſes theſe fine rivers, which are there Þ 
miles apart. On the eaſt banks of the Oakmulge, this trading roy 
runs nearly two miles through ancient Indian fields, which are called 
the Oakmulge Fields; they are the rich low lands of the river. 04 
the heights of theſe low grounds are yet viſible monuments or traces of 


banks, encircling conſiderable areas. Their old fields and planting lan 
extend up and down the river, 15 œ 20 miles from this ſite. And, if 
we are to give credit to the account the Creeks give of themſelves 
this place is remarkable for being the firſt town or ſettlement, in which 
they ſat down, (as they term it) or eſtabliſhed themſelves, after their 
emigration from the weſt, beyond the Miſſiſippi, their original natie 
eountry. Wha 
Beſides theſe, there is Turtle River, Little Sitilla or St. Ille, Great 
Sitilla, Crooked River, and St. Mary's. The latter forms a part of 
the ſouthern boundary of the United States, and has its ſource from: 
vaſt lake, or rather marſh,called Ouaquaphenogaw, hereafter deſcribed, 
and flows through a vaſt plain and pine foreſt, about 1 50 miles to the 
ceean, with which it communicates between the poit.ts of Amelia and 
Talbert's iſlands, latitude 30% 44“, and is navigable for veſſels of 
confiderable burthen for go miles. It; banks afford immenſe quantities 
of fine timber, ſuited to the Weſt India market. Along this river, 
every four or five miles, are bluffs convenient for veſſels to haul to 
and load. | 
The bays and lagoons in this ſtate are ſtored with oyſters, and other 
{hell fiſh, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. The clams, in particular, are large, 
their meat white, tender, and delicate. The ſhark and great black 
itingray, are inſatiable cannibals, and very troubleſome to the fiſhermen, 
AKES AND Swames.— The lake, or rather marſh, called by ſome 
Onaquaphenogaw, and by others Ekanfanoka, lies between Flint aud 
Oakmulge rivers, and is nearly 300 miles in circumference. In ut 
ſeaſons it appears like an inland fea, and has ſeveral large iſlands of 
rich land; one of which the preſent generation of Creek Indians repre: 
ſent as the moſt bliſsful ſpot. on earth. They ſay it is inhabited by! 
peculiar race of Indians, whoſe women are incomparably beautfhil 
They tell you alſo, that this terreſtrial paradiſe has been ſeen by ſom 
enterpriſing hunters, when in purſuit of their game, who, bei 
loft in inextricable ſwamps and bogs, and on the point of periſhng 
were pnexpectedly relieved by a company of beautiful women, wh. 
they call daughters of the Sun, who kindly gave them ſuch provihow# 
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"45% 
4z they. had with them, conſiſting of fruit and corn cakes, and then 
exjoined them to fly for ſafety to their own country, becauſe their huſ- 
hands were fierce men and cruel to ſtrangers. They further ſay, that 
theſe hunters had a view of their ſettlements, ſituated on W 
banks of an iſland, in a beautiful lake; but that in their endeavours to 
approach it, they were involved in perpetual labyrinths, and, like 
enchanted land, ſtill as they imagined they had juſt gained it, it ſeemed - 
to fly before them. They determined at length to quit the delufive 
uruit, and with much difficulty effected a retreat, When they ra- 
ported their adventures to their countrymen, the young warriors were 
named with an irreſiſtible defire to invade and conquer ſo charming a 
country, but all their attempts had hitherto proved fruitleſs, they never 
being able again to find the ſpot, They tell another ſtory concerning 
this ſequeſtered country, which ſeems not improbable, which is, that 


0 the inhabitants are the poſterity of a 3 remnant of the ancient 
av. naſes, who eſcaped being maſſacred after a bloody and deciſive battle 


between them and the Creeks, who, it is certain, conquered and nearly 
exterminated that once powerſul people, and here found an afylum, 
remote and ſecure from the fury of their proud conquerors. | 


— - 


The rivers St. Mary, Sitilla or St. Ille, and the beautiful Little St. 


ü h, which empties into the Bay of Appalachi at St. Mark's, are 
e id to flow from this lake. | | „ 
ch About 16 miles from the mouth of Broad River, on its ſouth fide, is 


eu chat is called the Gooſepond, a tract of about 180 acres, covered with 

e ring water about two Sat deep. It diſcharges into the riyer, and is 
d by two ſprings. 3.79 85 

1 Cures Towns, —The ſeat of government in this ſtate, till lately, was 


Auguſta, It is fituated on the ſouth-weſt bank of Savannah River, 
hich is here about 500 yards wide, about 144 miles from the ſea, and 
27, by land, north-weſt of Savannah. In 1785 there were but five 
bouſes on the ſpot where the town now ſtands, - In 1787 it contained 
200 houſes, regularly laid out on a fine large plain, at the foot of the 
falls in the river, which, in a dry ſeaſon, are four or five feet in 
eight; and, as it enjoys the beſt ſoil, and the advantage of a central 
tuation'between the upper and lower counties, this towy is rifigg faſt 
to importance, It was incorporated in 1790 by an act of the legiſla · 
ure; and is now under the government of a mayor and aldermen, The 
jublic buildings are, a church, court-houſe, academy, a ſtone gaol, 
id a government-houſe, for, the governor and other public officers, 
d three ware-houſes capable of containing 10,000 hogſheads of to- 
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* ncco, of which article, in 1791, upwards of 6000 hogſheads were 
ae in this town. KS 
1 Savannah, the former capital of Georgia, ſtands on a high ſandy bluf, 


d the ſouth fide of the river of the ſame name, and 17 miles from its 

wuth. The town is regularly built in the form of a parallelogram, 

kd, including its ſuburbs, contained, in 1787, 22) dwelling houſes, 

Epiſcopal church, a Preſbyterian church, a ſynagogue and court- 
e 8 -þ * : 
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In Savannah, and within a circumference. of about 10 miles from it, 
re were, in the ſummer of 1787, about 2300 inhabitants. Of theſe, 
I were above 50 years of age, and all in good health. The ages of 
lady and her fix children, then living in = 8 amounted to 38 
3 : 
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years, This computation, which was actually made, ſerves to he Wl 
that Savannah is not really ſo unhealthy as has been commonly u.. xd: 


So Sünbury is a ſea-port town, favoured with a ſafe and very convenient 


harbour. Several ſmall iſlands interyene, and partly obſtruct a dire 
view of the ocean; and, interlocking with each other, render the ve 
ſage out to ſea winding, but not difficult. It is 3 very pleafant, heil 

town, and is the reſort of the planters from the adjacent places 9 
Midway and Newport, during the fickly months. It was burned by 
the Britiſh in the late war, but has ſince been rebuilt, with the ud. 
tion of an academy, which is eſtabliſhed under an able inftruftd, me 


which has proved itſelf to be a very uſeful inftitution. | 1 

Brunſwick, in Glynn County, latitude 31“ 10ʃ, is ſituated i M ee 
mouth of Türtle River, at which place this rivet empties itſelf bord 
St. Simon's Sound. Brunſwick has a ſafe and capacious harbour; cou 
the bar, at the entrance into it, has water deep enough for the lutz n 
veſſel. The town is regularly laid out, and from its advantages pal | 
fituation, and fertility of the back country, it promiſes to be one fie 
firſt trading towns in Georgia. wp Ea Soles parti 


Frederica, on the iſland of St. Simon, is nearly in latitude 3101 
It is one of the firſt towns built in Georgia, and was founded by 6 
neral Oglethorpe. The fortreſs was regular and beautiful, conftruſt 
chiefly with brick, but is now in ruins. The town contains but | 
houſes, which ſtand on an eminence, if confidered with regard to i 
-marſhes before it, upon a branch of - Alatamaha River, which abe 
the weſt fide of this agreeable iſland, and forms a bay before the tc 
affording a ſafe and ſecure harbour for veſſels of the largeſt burtha 
which may lie along the wharf. * | „ 
' Waſhington, the chief town in the county of Wilkes, is ſituated 
latitude 33* 22, about {50 miles weſtward of Auguſta. It had, in 17 
a court-houſe, gaol, 34 dwelling houſes, and an academy, whole fu 
amounted to about 800 pounds ſterling, and the number of ſtudents 
between 60 and 70. This place is refortbd to for health, by im 
from the lower country, and is eſteemed as a thriving town. 
The town of Louiſville, the preſent feat of government, is tut 
on the bank of Ogeechee River, about 70 miles from its mouth. 
convention for the reviſal of the conſtitution ſat here in May, 11 
And here the legiſlature have ſince held their ſeſſions, from which d 
cumſtance, as well as from other advantages attending this place, it i 
be preſumed that this town, in point of importance, is not inferior toi 
„„ mentioned,” * _ 7H ets 10 eh 
Sort, ProbucTIONs, &c.—The oil and its fertility are vat 
according to fituation and different improvement. The iſlands'ont 
ſea board, in their natural ſtate, are covered with a plentiful gro 
of pine, oak, hickory, live oak, an uncommonly hard and very v 
ble wood, and ſome red cedar. The ſoil is a mixture of ſand and b 
mould, making what is commonly called a grey foil. © A conſider 
part of it, particularly that whereon grow the oak, hickory, and! 
oak, is very rich, and yields, on cultivation, | ww - exops bf indy 
cotton, corn, and potatoes. Theſe iflands'are ſurrounded by nan 
ble creeks,” between which and the main land is a large extent of 
marſn, fronting the whole ſtate, not leſs, on an average, than fou 
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cre miles in breadth, interſected with creeks in various directions, 
admitting, through the whole, an inland navigation, between the iſlands 
aud main land, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-eaſt corners of the 
The eaſt ſides of theſe iſlands are, for the moſt part, clean, 
bard, ſandy beaches, expoſed to the waſh of the ocean. Between theſe 
lands are the entrances of the rivers from the interior country, wind- 
ing 1 the low ſalt marſhes, and delivering their waters into the 
bunds, which form capacious harbours of from three to eight miles 
wer, and which communicate with each other by parallel falt creeks. 
The principal iſlands are, Skidaway, Waſſaw, Oſſabaw, St. Catharine's, 
Gpelo, Frederica, Jekyl, Cumberland, and Amelia. $f 
The ſoil of the main land, adjoining the marſhes and creeks, is 
nearly of the ſame quality with that of the iſlands; except that which 
borders on thoſe rivers and creeks which ſtretch far back into the 
country, On theſe, immediately after you leave the ſalts, begin the 
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he foil between the rivers, after you leave the ſea board and the 
ige of the ſwamps, at the diſtance of 20 or 30 miles, changes from a 
it r to a red colour, on which grow plenty of oak and hickory, with 
toi confiderable intermixture of pine. In ſome places it is gravelly but 
tile, and ſo continues for a number of miles, gradually deepening 
vine reddiſh colour of the earth, till it changes into what is called the 
"ont lulatto Soil, conſiſting of a black mould and red earth. The com- 
dition is darker or lighter according as there is a larger or ſmaller 
tion of the black or red earth in it. The mulatto lands are gene- 
1d b ſtrong, and yield large crops of wheat, tobacco, oats, &c. To 
ident kind of land ſucceeds, by turns, a ſail nearly black and very rich, 

=P ich grow large quantities of black walnut, mulberry, &c, This 
aeeſtion of different ſoils continues uniform and regular, though there 
mT ao large veins of all the different ſoils intermixed; and what is 
it of ere remarkable, this ſueceſſion, in the order mentioned, ſtretches 
tols this ſtate nearly parallel with the ſea _ and extends through 
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the ſeveral ſtates nearly in the ſame direction, to the banks of Hudfon'y | 
River. In this ſtate are produced, by culture, rice, indigo, cotton, th 
ſilk, though not in large quantities, Indian corn, potatoes, orangen FI 
figs, pomegranates, &c. Rice, at preſent, is the ſtaple commodity; 6 
and as a {mall proportion only of the rice ground is under cultiyatia 
the quantity raiſed in future muſt be much greater than at preſemt. 
But the rapid increaſe of the inhabitants, chiefly by emigration, 
| Whoſe attention is turned to the raifing of tobacco, and the . be 
of land, with a richneſs of ſoil ſuited to the culture of that plant, ren. 
ders it probable that tobacco will ſhortly become the ſtaple of thi 
| Nate, Cotton was formerly planted only by the poorer claſs of peoyl 
and that only for family ufe. They planted of two kinds, the annu 
and the Weſt Indian; the former is low, and planted every year, The 
balls of this are very large, and the phlox long, ſtrong, and perfedly 
white. The latter is a tall perennial plant, the ſtalk ſomewhat ſhrubbj, 
ſeveral of which riſe up from the root for ſeveral years ſucceflively, the 
ſtems of the former year being killed by the winter froſts. The ball 
of Weſt India cotton are not quite fo large as the other, but the pb WF bor 
or wool is long, extremely fine, ſilky, and white. A plantation of 0 
this kind will laſt ſeveral years, with moderate labour and care. The the 
culture of cotton is now much more attended to, ſeveral indigo planten ( 
having converted their plantations into cotton fields. A new ſpecia WM of 
of cotton is about to be introduced into this ſtate, the ſeed of which alte 
was lately brought from the ifland of Waitahoo, one of the Marque of 
in the South Pacific Ocean, and ſent to a gentleman in Georgia by i jor 
member of the Hiſtorical Society in Boſton. This cotton is 2 ven are 


fine texture, and grows on all the iſlands of that cluſter called the Mu: ( 
queſas. It is expected that it will prove a confiderable acquiſition of e 
e ee rc. HO Trey | indi 
A Georgia correſpondent with the Hiſtorical Society diſtinguibe i ſnal 
the cotton now raiſed in Georgia into two kinds, the green and and 
black ſeed; the firſt is planted almoſt excluſively in the upper country; ſom 
the other is planted on the ſea iſlands, and lands of the fame Kind at: 1 
Jacent, and was brought about the year 1788, from the Bahan incr 
* There is now a proſpe&,” he obſerves, © that in a few years te for 
ſtates of South Carolina and Georgia may be able to raife' more tha ſu 
ten millions of pounds of cotton annually, for exportation.” The exp. 
bacco lands are equally well adapted to wheat, which may he tie 
make an important article of commerce. | | ſtate 
On the dry plains, grow large crops of ſweet potatoes, which ay and 
found to afford a wholeſome nouriſhment, and from which is made, Wh has 
diſtillation, a kind of whiſky, tolerably good, but inferior to that mi nel 
of rye. It is by properly macerating and waſhing this root that a ſei kin, 
ment or ſtarch is made, which has obtained the name of ſago, ul nyt 
anſwers all the purpoſes of the Indian ſago. ture 
Moſt of the tropical fruits would flouriſh in this ſtate with pro indi 
attention. The rice plant has been tranſplanted, and alſo the tt 1 
plant, of which ſuch immenſe quantities are conſumed in the Uni i fo 
States, was introduced into Georgia, about the year 1770, from Indi into 
The ſeed was difſeminated, and the plant now grows, without cult nell 
tion, 1a molt of the fenced lots in Savannah. then 
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| Form many conſiderations we may perhaps venture to predict, that 
he ſouth-weſtern" part of the ſtate, and the parts of Eaſt and Welt 
Florida, which lie adjoining, will, in ſome future time, become the 
tineyard of America, 2 525 | NE OILY 

REMARKABLE SrRING.—In the county of Wilkes, within a mile and 
1 half of the town of Waſhington, is a medicinal ſpring, which riſes 
from a hollow tree, four or five feet in length. The inſide of the tree 
is covered with a coat of matter, an inch thick, and the leaves around 
the ſpring are incruſted with a ſubſtance as white as ſnow, It is ſaid 
to be a Lm remedy for the ſcurvy, ſcrofulous diforders, con- 
fmptions, gouts, and every other difeaſe w_ from humours in the 
blood. A perſon, who had a ſevere rheumatiſm in his arm, having, 
in the ſpace of ten minutes, drank two quarts of the water, experi- 
enced a momentary chill, and was then thrown into a perſpiration, 
which, in a ſew hours, left him entirely free from pain, and in perfect 
health, | 5 n 

This ſpring, fituated in a fine healthy part of the ſtate, in the nergh- 
bourhood of Waſhington, where are excellent accommodations, will, 
no doubt, prove a pleaſant and ſalutary place of reſort for invalids, from 
the maritime and unhealthy parts of this, and the neighbouring ſtates. 

CvxrosrTIEs, One of the greateſt curioſities in this ſtate is the bank 
of oyſter ſhells, in the vicinity of Auguſta, go miles from the fea, 
already deſcribed, On the banks of Little River, in the upper part 
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zeln of the ſtate, are feveral curious and ſtupendous monuments of the 
i power and induſtry of the ancient inhabitants of this country. Here 
ven are alſo traces of a large Indian town, | 

Mu. Commerce, ManueacTures, and AcRIcU TUR E. — The chief articles 


df exports are, rice, tobacco, of which great quantities are exported, 
indigo, ſago, lumber, of various kinds, naval ſtores, leather, deer ſkins, 
ſnakeroot, myrtle and bees wax, corn and live ſtock. The planters 
and farmers raiſe Iarge ſtocks of cattle, from 1000 to'1500 head, and 
ſome more; | | | 
The value of the exports of Georgia have, of late years, greatly 
ncreaſed.. In 1795 the exports amounted to 695,98 5 dollars, whereas 
for the laſt year, 1799, they amounted to no leſs than 1,396,7 59 dollars, 
a ſum more than double that of 1795. In return for theſe extenſive 
exports, Georgia receives Weſt India goods, teas, wines, various 
wrticles of clothing, and dry goods, of all kinds. From the northern 
ſtates, cheeſe, fiſh, potatoes, apples, cyder, and ſhoes. The imports 
and exports of this ftate are principally to and from Savannah, which 
has a fine harbour, and is a place where the principal commercial buſi- 
neſs of the ſtate is tranſacted. The trade with the Indians in furs and 
ſkins was very conſiderable before the war, but has fince been inter- 
rupted by the wars in which they have been involved. The manufac- 
tures of this ſtate have hitherto been very inconſiderable, if we except 
we ſilk, and ſago. _ 

e manner in which the indigo is cultivated and manufactured is 
* follows :— The ground, which muſt be a ſtrong rich ſoil, is thrown 
nto beds of ſeven or eight feet wide, after having been made very 
mellow, and is then raked till it is quite pulverized. The ſeed is 
then ſown in April, in rows at ſuch a diſtance as convenientJy to admit 
o hoeing between them. In July the firſt crop is fit to cut, being 


commonly two feet and a half high. It is then thrown into va 
conſtructed for the purpoſe, and ſteeped about 39 haurs ; after which 
the liquor is drawn off into other vats, where it is beat, as they cal] it, 
by which means it is thrown into ſuch another ſtate of agitation & 
cream is by churning: After this proceſs, lime water is put into the 
liquor, which cauſes the particles of indigo to ſettle at the bottom. The 
liquor is then drawn off, and the ſediment, which is the indigo, is taken 
out and ſpread on cloths, and partly dried; it is then put into boxe; 
and preſſed, and while it is ſoft, cut into ſquare. pieces, which are 
thrown into the ſun to dry, and then put up in caſks for the market 
They have commonly three cuttings a ſeaſon. A crop for 30 acre j 
generally about 1300 pounds. | ; 
- The culture of filk and the manufacture of ſago are at preſent but 
little attended to. The people in the lower part of this ſtate manufxc. 
ture none of their own clothing for themſelves or their negroes. Fur 
almoſt every article of their wearing apparel, as well as for their hyf. 
bandry tools, they depend on their merchants, who import them fron 
Great Britain and the northern ſtates. 1 5 
PorurArsow, CraracTiR, and Manxtis,—Fhe population of thi 
ſtate has been greatly multiplied by emigrations, and otherwiſe, which 
have been very conſiderable of late years. At preſent the number of 
inhabitants may be nearly about 100,000, of whom, ſorry to add, ng 
leſs than 30,000, near one third of the whole, are ſlaves; With regard 
to their general character, none can properly be applied to the inhabi. 
tants at large. Collected from different parts of the world, as intereſt, 
neceſſity, or inclination led them, their character and manners mul, 
of courſe, partake of all the yarieties which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſtates 
and kingdoms from whence they came. There is ſo little uniformity 
that it is difficult to trace any governing principles among them. An 
averſion to labour is too predominant, owing, in part, to the relaxing 
heat of the climate, and partly to the want of neceſſity to excite 
induſtry. An open and friendly hoſpitality, particularly to ſtrangers, 
is an ornamental charaQeriſtic of a great part of this people. Their 
political character, as a ſtate, has been tarniſhed and diſgraced by the 
proceedings of their legiſlature, relative to the ſale of a part of ther 
weſtern territory, which was not approved of by the ſtate in general. 
Their diverſions are various. Wich ſome, dancing 1s a favourte 
amuſement. Others take a fancied pleaſure at the gaming table, Which, 
however, frequently terminates in the ruin of their happineſs, fortunes 
and conſtitutions. In the upper counties, N and cock-fight- 
ing prevail, two cruel diverſions, imported from Virginia and tie 
Carolinas, from whence thoſe who practice them principally emigrated. 
But the moſt rational and univerſal amuſement is hunting; and for th 
Georgia is particularly well calculated, as the woods abound iti 
plenty of deer, racoons, rabbits, wild turkies, and other game; at t 
{ame time, the woods are fo thin and free from obſtructions, that of 
may generally ride half ſpeed in chaſe without danger. In this amuſe 
ment, pleaſure and profit are blended. The exerciſe, more than ij 
other, contributes to health, fits for activity in buſineſs, and expert 
neſs in war; the game alſo affords them palatable food, and the bu 
a profitable article of commerce. Bets 
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Rxtacron AND (GOVERNMENT,—The inhabitants of this ſtate, who 
profels the Chriſtian religion, are of the Preſbyterian, Epiſcopalian, 
Baptiſt, and Methodiſt denominations. The two latter are much the 
moſt numerous. They have but few regular miniſters among them. 
All perſons have the free exerciſe of religion, without being obliged. 
to contribute to the ſupport of any religious profeſſion but their own. 

The preſent conſtitution of the ſtate of Georgia was adopted and 
ratified by a convention of delegates from the people, on the 6th of 
May, 1789, and is entirely formed upon a plan fimilar to the federal 
conſtitution of the United States. All legiſlative power is veſted in 
two diſtin branches, a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, both choſen 
by the people at large, and ſtyled the General Aſſembly. ; 

The ſenate conſiſts of one member from each county, and the houſe 
of repreſentatives of 34 members. A ſenator muſt have attained the 
ave of 28, muſt have been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and three years a citizen of Georgia. He muſt poſſeſs, in his own right, 
250 acres of land, and property to the amount of 250 pounds. A 
member of the houſe of repreſentatives muſt be 21 years of age. He 
muſt have been ſeven years a citizen of the United States, and twe 
years an inhabitant of Georgia, He muſt poſſeſs 200 acres of land, or 
other property to the amount of 1 50 pounds, One third of the'mem- 
bers of each houſe may proceed to buſineſs. ae 
ADMINISTRATION OF JuSTICE.—This ſtate is divided into two diſtricts, 
ealled the upper and lower circuit ; and there are -only two judges 
appointed to fit in the ſuperior court. One rides the lower, and the 
other the upper circuit, both commencing at the ſame time; ſo that 


tant cauſes, unleſs occaſionally, when a junction happens at the ſeat of 
government, at the concluſion of the circuits, * ; 

Theſe judges are inveſted with limited chancery powers, and can 
hold courts of chancery, within ſuch limitation, at any time when 
occaſion requires, Beſides the ſuperior court, there is an inferior court, 
or court of common pleas, eſtabliſhed in each county, which fits twice 
in a year, with five judges appointed by the legiſlature. The mode of 
proceſs is extremely fimple, and unencumbered with the tedious com- 
plication and delay of Engliſh forms. 

All actions in the county courts are commenced by a ſimple petition, 
addreſſed to the judges of the court, praying redreſs of grievances, and 
ating in few words the nature and cauſe of the action. a 

A writ iſfues from the clerk's office, which brings the defendant 
deſore the court, and, in due time, the merits of the caſe are inveſti- 
gited and determined by jury. The county courts have no juriſdiction 
of criminal cauſes, which can be tried only in the ſuperior court. Be- 
ldes theſe, there is the ſheriff's court, and courts held by the juſtices 
of the peace, in every part of the ſtate. 5 : 
Srarx or LitzxaTuRE,—The literature of this ſtate, which is yet in 
5 infancy, is commencing on a plan which affords the moſt flatteri 
prolpe&ts. It ſeems to have been the'defign of the legiſlature of this 
late, as far as poſſible, to unite their literary concerns, and provide 
or them in common, that the whole might feel the benefit, and no 
art be neglected or left a prey to party rage, private prejudices, and 
datemtions, and conſequently ignorance, their inſeparable attendant. 


there is only one judge upon the bench in the trial of the moſt impor- 
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For this purpoſe, the literature of this ſtate, like its policy, appearsg 


be conſidered as one object, and, in the ſame manner, ſubjeR to con. 
mon and general regulations for the good of the whole. The chart; c 
containing their preſent ſyſtem of education, was paſſed in the year b 
1785. A college, with ample and liberal endowments, is inſtituted i t 
Louiſville, a high and healthy part of the country, near the centre af 
the ſtate. . There is alſo proviſion made for the inſtitution of an acade. ol 
my in each county in the ſtate, to be ſupported from the ſame fund th 
and conſidered as parts and members of the ſame inſtitution, under the fr 
general ſuperintendence and direction of a preſident and board gf co 
truſtees, appointed, for their literary accompliſhments, from the dife. 

rent parts of the ſtate inveſted with the cuſtomary powers of corparg. Tt 
tions. The inſtitution thus compoſed, is denominated ** The Univerity Co 
of Georgia.” That this body of literati, to whom is entruſted the gie 
direction of the general literature of the ſtate, may not be ſo detached oth 
and independent as not to poſſeſs the confidence of the ſtate ; and in znd 
order to ſecure the a es Þ patronage of the principal officer; o er 
government, the governor council, the ſpeaker of the houſe of igt 
afſembly, and the chief juſtice of the ſtate, are aſſociated with the t 
| | board of truſtees, in ſome of the great and more ſolemn duties of thei 
| office, ſuch as making the laws, appointing the preſident, ſettling the 
property, and inſtituting academies. Thus aſſociated, they are den- 
| minated The Senate of the Univerſity,” and are to hold a ſtated, 

annual meeting, at which the governor of the ſtate preſides. 

A board of commiſhoners in each county, is appointed by the ſenate 
For the particular management and direction of the academy, and the 
other ſchools in each county, who are to receive their inſtructions from, ad 

- are accountable to the ſenate. The rector of each academy is an officer 
of the univerſity, to be appointed by the preſident, with the advice 
the truſtees, and commiſſioned under the public ſeal, and is to attend 
with the other officers at the annual meeting of the ſenate, to deliberat 
on the general intereſts of literature, and to determine on the couſt 
| of inſtruction for the year, throughout the univerſity, The prelidet 
| has the general charge and overſight of the whole, and is from time n 
time to viſit them, to examine into their order and performances. 
The funds for the ſupport of their inſtitution are principally in lands 
amounting in the whole to about 50,000 acres, a great part of whe 
is of the, beſt quality, and at preſent very valuable. There are a 
nearly 6000 pounds iterling in bonds, houſes, and town lots in tis 
town of gals, Other public property, to the amount of 1 
pounds in each county, has been ſet apart for the purpoſes of build 
and furniſhing their reſpective academies. This property has bet 
brought into uſeful operation in ſeveral of the counties, and the time if 
approaching when its beneficial effects will appear in thoſe more rec 
and unimproved. The funds originally deſigned to ſupport the liten 
. oxphan-houſe, founded by the Rev. George Whitefield, are chiefly 
rice plantations and negroes, and have been in a very | unprodudt 
tuation; but the legiſſature, in 1792, on the demiſe of the counteßt 
_ Huntingdon, to wham Mr. Whitefield bequeathed this property, 
-truitee, paſſed a law, veſting it in 13 commiſſioners, with 1ndepende 
powers, to carry the original intention of Mr. Whitefield into exe6 
tion; and, in compliment to the countels, the ſeminary is tk 
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| Runtingdon College. The funds are now in a productive ſtate; and the 
| commiſſioners are paying off the debts contracted by former agents, and 
dy the clergy whom the counteſs ſent from England, in whoſe hands 
the inſtitution was going faſt to ruin. RE 5, 

[xp1ans,—The Muſkogee or Creek Indians inhabit the middle parts 
of this ſtate, and are the moſt numerous tribe of Indians of any within 
the limits of the United States. Their whole number, ſome years 
jnce, was about 18,000, of which 6000 were fighting men. They are 
compoſed of various tribes, who, after bloody wars, _— it good 
policy to unite and ſupport themſelves againſt the Chactaws, &. 
They conſiſt of the Appalachies, Alibamas, Abecas, Cawittaws, Cooſas, 
Conſhacks, Cooſactees, Chachhoomas, Natchez, Oconies, Oakmul- 
ges, Okohoys, Pakanas, Taenſas, Talepooſas, Weetumkas, and ſome 
others. Their union has rendered them victorious over the Chactaws, 
and formidable to all the nations around them. They are a well made, 
expert, hardy, ſagacious, politic people, extremely jealous of their 
rights, and averſe to parting with their lands. They have abundance | 
1 tame cattle and ſwine, turkeys, ducks, and other poultry; they | 
cultivate tobacco, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, beans, peas, cabbage, 
melons, and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes, ſtrawberries, and 
other fruits. They are faithful friends, but inveterate enemies—hoſ- 
pitable to ſtrangers, and honeſt and fair in their dealings. No nation 
has a more contemptible opinion of the white men's faith, in general, 
han theſe people, yet they place great confidence in the United States, 
and with to agree with them upon a permanent boundary, over which 
te ſouthern ſtates ſhall not treſpaſs, 21 80 a 
The country which they claim is bounded northward by about the 
24th degree of latitude ; and extends from the Tombeckbee, or Mo- 
ille River, to the Atlantic Ocean, though they have ceded a part of 
is tract, on the ſea coaſt, by different treaties, to the ſtate of Georgia. 


" [heir principal towns lie in latitude 329 and longitude 119 20/ from 
aden Plladelphia, They are ſettled in a hilly, but not mountainous coun- 
wen The foil is fruitful in a high r and well watered, abounding 
| creeks and rivulets, from whence they are called the Creek Indians. 


The Chactaws, or Flat Heads, inhabit a very fine and extenſive 
att of hilly country, with large and fertile plains intervening, be- 
reen the Alibama and Miſſiſippi rivers, in the weſtern part of this 
ate, This nation had, not many years ago, 43 towns and villages, 
i three diviſions, containing 12,123 ſouls, of whom 4041 were fight- 
g men, OL SUITE ES | . 
The Chickaſaws are ſettled on the head branches of the Tombeck- 
e, Mobille, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weſt corner of the ſtate, | 
heir country is an extenſive plain, tolerably well watered from ſprings, 
d of a pretty good ſoil. They have ſeven towns, the central one of 
lich is in latitude 34 23), and longitude 149 3o' weſt. The number 


Gull fouls in this nation have been reckoned at upwards of 1700, of whom | | 
AT e mere fighting men, FSFE! . | 
arty Of chat country, called © Gro Wesrern TAArroar, “ a principal | 


n belongs to, and is inhabited by, the Creek, Chactaw, Chickaſaw, 
Cherokee nations of Indians. aaa 
This weſtern territory, of which about 22,000,000 acres have beeg 
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fold by the ſtate of Georgia to ſeveral companies, has hecome an wh; 
of great ſpeculation and much public attention. This country is v 
by the Miſſiſippi River on the weſt, and may be conſidered as extendin 
eaſtward as far as the Appalachicola and Flint rivers, It is interſeae} 
by a great number of rivers, which run in every direQion; the prin. 
pal of which are the Yazoo and Looſa Chitto, which empty ity 
the Miſſiſippi; Pearl, Paſcagoula, Mobille, Alibama, Tombeckbe, 
Eſcambia, and Chatta Hatcha, which fall into the Gulf of Mexico: 
the Tenneſſee Bend, with Chuccamaga River, which falls into it fron 
ſouth-eaſt, water its northern part. | | 
The Miſſiſippi, the free navigation of which is granted to the United 
States, by the late treaty with Spain, empties, [qr mouths of 
different depths, from nine to ſixteen feet, into the Gulf of Mexi, 
The bars, at the ntvuths of this river, frequently ſhift ; after paſſng 
them into the river, there is from three to ten fathoms of water, as far 
as the ſouthweſt paſs; and thence to the Miſſouri, a diſtance of 11h 
computed miles, from 12, 15, 20, and 30 fathoms is the general deyth, 
In aſcending the Miſſiſippi there are extenfive natural meadom 
with a proſpect of the Gulf of Mexico on each fide, the diſtance of y 
miles, to a place called Detour-aux-Plaquemines, in Welt Floridy, 
Thence 20 miles to the ſettlements, the banks are low and marſhy, 
nerally overflowed and covered with thick wood, palmetto buſbes 
Ke. apparently impenetrable by man or beaſt. Thence to Detour. da- 
Anglois, at the bend of the river, the banks of the river are well ia. 
bited ; as alſo from hence to New Orleans, 18 miles, which diſtance 
there is a good road for carriages. Veſſels paſs from the mouth of thi 
river to New Orleans, 105 miles, in ſeven or eight days, commonly; 
ſometimes in three or four, > COTE vs | | | 
From New Orleans, which is the capital of Louiſiana, there is m 
eaſy. communication with Weſt Florida by Bayouk Creek, which 1 
water of Lake Ponchartrain, navigable, for veſſels drawing four ſen 
water, ſix miles up from the lake, to a landing place two miles fron 
New Orleans. For nearly 5o miles, as you proceed up the river, bot 
its banks are ſettled and highly cultivated, in part, by emigrants fra 
Germany, who furniſh” the market with indigo of a ſuperior quality 
cotton, rice, beans, myrtle wax, and lumber. In 1762, ſome nid 
planters attempted the cultivation of canes and the making of ſuga 
and ereQed mills for the purpoſe. The ſugar which they made v 
an excellent quality, and ſome of the crops were large; but ſon 
winters proving ſo ſevere as to kill the canes, no dependence can h 
placed on the culture of that article. 1 
The ſettlements of the Acadians, which were begun in the ye 
1763, extend on both ſides of the river, from the Germans to the me 
Ibberville, which is 99 miles above New Orleans, and 270 from Pei 
cola, by way of lakes Ponchartrain and Mauſepas. | 
At Point Coupee, 35 miles above the Ibberville, are ſettleme! 
extending 20 miles on the weſt fide of the river, which, 30-years 2 
had 2000 white inhabitants, and 7000 ſlaves, who were employed " 
the cultivation of tobacco, indigo, Indian corn, &c. for the New V 0 
tbe alſo with. poultry and-abundance( : 
| 27 55 Se diff 
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This country, on both fides of the Miſſiſippi, between the latitudes 
309 and 31, bordering on Georgia, is deſcribed as follows : | 
« Although this country _— 223 all the valuable articles 
raiſed in other parts of the globe, ſituated in the ſame latitudes, yet 
the inhabitants principally cultivate indigo, rice, tobacco, Indian corn, 
and ſome wheat; and they raiſe large ſtocks of black cattle, horſes, 
mules, hogs, ſheep, and poultry. The ſheep are ſaid to be the ſweeteſt 
mutton in the world. The black cattle, when fat enough for ale, 
which they commonly are the year round, are driven acroſs the coun- 
try to New Orleans, where there is atways a good market. * 
« This country is principally timbered with all the different kinds of 
oak, but moſtly with live oak, of the largeſt and beſt quality, uncom- 
monly large cypreſs, black walnut, hickory, white aſh, cherry, plum, 
poplar trees, and grape vines; here is found alſo a great variety of 
firubs and medicinal roots. The lands bordering the rivers and lakes 
re generally well wooded, but at a ſmall diſtance from them are very 
extenfive natural meadows, or ſavannas, of the moſt laxuriant foil, 
compoſed of a black mould, about one foot and a half deep, very looſe 


2 ind rich, occafioned, in part, by the frequent burning of the ſavannas 
Fa below the black mould is a ſtiff clay of different colours. It is ſaid, 
hy this clay, after being expoſed ſome time to the ſun, becomes ſo hard 


that it is difficult either to break or bend, but when wet by a light 
hower of rain, it ſlackens in the ſame manner as lime does when ex- 
poſed to moiſture, and becomes looſe and moulders away; after which 
ts found excellent for vegetation, _ | 2 00 

This country being ſituated between the latitudes of 308 and 310 
north, the climate is, of courſe, very mild and temperate; white froſts, 
and ſometimes thin ice, have been experienced here; but ſnow is very 
uncommon,” SIO * 1 
After paſſing the 31ſt degree of north latitude from Eaſt Florida into 
eorgia, you enter what is called the Natchez Country, bordering on 
e Miſſiſippi. Fort Roſailie, in this country, is in latitude 312 40%, 
z miles above New Orleans. ae. 


Ihe foil of this country is ſuperior to any of the lands on the bor- 
ality ers of the river Miſſiſippi, for the production of many articles. Its 
e ni tion being higher, affords a greater variety of ſoil, and is in a more 


avourable climate for the growth of wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. 
the country lower down, and nearer to the ſea, The ſoil alſo 
roduces, in equal abundance, Indian corn, rice, hemp, flax, indigo, 
btton, pot herbs, pulſe, of every kind, and paſturage; and the tobacco 
ade here is eſteemed preferable to any cultivated in other parts of 
America. Hops grow wild; all kinds of European fruits arrive to 
eat perfection, and no part of America is more favourable for the 
uling of every kind of ſtock. The climate is healthy and temperate; 
e country delightful and well watered ; and the proſpect is beautiful 
d extenſive, variegated by many inequalities and fine meadows, ſepa- 
ted by innumerable copſes, the trees of which are of different kinds, 
it moſtly of walnut and oak. The riſing grounds, which are clothed 
thygraſs and other herbs of the fineſt — are properly diſpoſed 
the culture of vines; the mulberry trees are very numerous, and 
* winters ſufficiently moderate for the breed of filk worms. Clay, 
uſterent colours, fit for glaſs works and pottery, is found here in 
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great abundance; and alſo a variety of ſtately timber, fit for houſe u 
ſhip' building, &c. The elevated, open, and airy ſituation of tha 
country renders it leſs liable to fevers and agues, the only. diſorder f 
ever known in its neighbourhood, than ſome other parts bordering an 
the MiſiGppi, where the want of ſufficient deſcent tb convey the water th 
off occaſions numbers of ſtagnant ponds, whoſe exhalations infe& the ar, h; 
This country was once famous for its inhabitants, who, from their Ml 
great numbers, and the ſtate of ſociety they lived in, were conſidered i 
the moſt civilized Indians on the continent of America. Nothing noy 
remains of this nation but their name, by which their country continues 8 
to be called. The diſtrict of the Natchez, as well as all along the he 
eaſtern bank of the Miſſiſippi to the river Ibberville, was ſettling vey M 
faſt by daily emigrations from the northern ſtates, till ſome operation 2nd 
of the late war put a ſtop to it. co 
„% From Fort Roſailie to the Petit Goufre is 314 miles. There z v. 
a firm rock on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſippi for near a mile, which and 
ſeems to be of the nature of limeſtone. The land near the river h tict 
much broken and very high, with a good ſoil, and ſeveral plantation ten 
on it. wat 
From the Petit Goufre to Stoney River, is 44 miles. From the beat 
mouth to what is called the Fork of this river, is computed to be 21 ina 
miles. In this diſtance there are ſeveral quarries of ſtone, and the He. 
land has a clay ſail, with gravel on the ſurface of the ground. On the er. 
north ſide of this river the land, in general, is low and rich; that on WW torr 
the ſouth ſide is much higher, and broken into hills and vales; bu WM fron 
here the low lands are not often overflowed ; both ſides are ſhaded MW tow: 
with a variety of uſeful timber. At the fork, the river parts almolt 150 
at right angles, and the lands between, and on each fide of them, ar WWW The 
ſaid to be clay and marl foil, not ſo uneven as the lands on this river cout 
lower down. | the 
From Stoney River to Louſa Chitto, is 10 miles. This river, u and 
the mouth, is about 30 yards wide, but within, from 30 to Fo yard, 
and is ſaid to be navigable for canoes 30 or 40 leagues. About a nit 
and a half up this river, the high lands are cloſe on the right, and ar 
much broken. A mile and a half farther, the high lands appear agut 
on the right, where there are ſeveral ſprings of water, but none as et 
have been diſcovered on the left. At about eight miles farther, the 
high lands are near the river, on the left, and appear to be the ſane 
range that comes from the Yazoo cliffs, At fix miles farther, the 
high lands are near the river on both ſides, and continue for two « 
three miles, but broken and full of ſprings of water. This land on tht 
left was choſen by a few New England adventurers, as a proper plact 
for a town; and, by order of the governor and council of Weſt Flon 
da, in 1773, it was reſerved for the capital. The country round 
very fit for ſettlements. For four or five miles above this place, a 
both des of the river, the land is rich, and not ſo much drowned, ut 
ſo uneven, as ſome parts lower down. About 64 miles farther, then 
is a rapid water, ſtones and gravel bottom, 160 miles in length; and 
one place a firm rock almoſt acroſs the river, and as much of it hat 
when the water is at a moderate height, as confines the ſtream to neatl 
20 feet; and the channel is about four feet deep. 


39 
| t From the Louſa Chitto to the Yazoo cliffs is 39 miles and three- 
| ers, From this cliff the high lands lie north-eaſtward and ſouth- 
Cuth-eaftward, bearing off from the river, full of cane and rich ſoil, 
eren on the very higheſt ridges, Juſt at the ſouth end of the cliffs, 
1 the bank is low, where the water of the Miſſiſippi, when high, flows 
, hack and runs between the bank and high land, which ranges nearly 
I northerly and fouth-ſouth-eaſterly to the Louſa Chitto, occaſioning 
n much wet ground, cypreſs ſwamp, and ſtagnant ponds. 7 | 
1 From the cliffs, is ſeven miles and a half to the river Yazoo. The 
ts mouth of this xiver is upwards of 100 yards in width, and was found to 
e be in lat. 320 37', and again to be in 320 28 north. The water of the 
7 Miſiſippi, when the river, is high, runs up the Yazoo ſeveral miles, 
ws and empties itſelf again by a number of channels, which direct their 
courſe acroſs the country, and fall in above the Walnut hills, The 
E Yazoo runs from the north-eaſt, and glides through a healthy, fertile, 
ch ind pleaſant country, greatly reſembling that about the Natchez, par- 
is ticularly in the luxuriancy and diverſity of its ſoil, variety of timber 
ous temperature of climate, and delightful ſituation, It is remarkably well 
watered by {prings and brooks; many of the latter afford convenient 
the beats for mills. Farther up this river the canes are leſs frequent and 
21 WY ſmaller in ſize, and at the diſtance of 20 miles there are ſcarcely any. 


the Here the country is clear of underwood, and well watered, and the ſoil 
the WW very rich, which continues to the Chactaw and Chickaſaw towns. The 
n former is ſituated on the eaſtern branch of the Yazoo, an hundred miles 
but WW from the mouth of that river, and conſiſts nearly of 140 warriors: the 
aded towns of the latter are about 15 miles weſt of the north-weſt branch, 
molt 50 miles from the Miſſiſippi. They can raiſe upwards of 500 warriors. 
The above branches unite 50 miles from the Miſſiſippi, Allowing the 
river WW courſe of the river; the navigation to their junction, commonly called 

the Fork, is practicable, with very large boats, in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
r, u nd with ſmaller ones a conſiderable way further, with the interrup- 
tion of but one fall, where they are obliged to make a ſhort portage, 
2 miles up the north-weſt branch, and 70 miles from the Miſſiſippi. 
The country in which the Chactaw and Chickaſaw towns are ſituated, 
$ {aid to be as healthy as any part of this continent, the natives ſcarcely 
ever being ſick. Such of them as frequent the Miſſiſippi, leave its 


r, the banks as the ſummer approaches, leſt they might partake of the fevers 
e lan bat ſometimes viſit the low, ſwampy lands bordering upon that river, 
r, eV heat, it is ſaid, yields better at the Yazoo than at the Natchez, 
wo dong, probably, to its more northern ſituation. One very conſider. 
on te ble advantage will attend the ſettlers on the river Yazoo, which thoſe 
r place]! the Natchez will be deprived of, without going to a great expence, 
Flor lunely, the building with ſtone ; there being great plenty near the 
und zoo, but none has yet been diſcovered nearer to the Natchez than 


he Petit Goufre, or Little Whirlpool, a diſtance of 31 miles and a 
af, Between this place and the Balize there is not a ſtone to be 
ten any where near the river. Though the quantity of good land on 
he Miſſiſippi and its branches, from the Bay of Mexico to the river 
Rio, a diſtance of nearly 1000 miles, is vaſtly great, and the conve- 
icnces attending it; ſo, likewiſe, we may eſteem that in the neigh- 
ourhood of the Naohes, and of the river Yazoo, the flower of it all. 
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„ About a mile and a half up the Yazoo River, on the north file, 
there is a large creek, which communicates with the Miſſiſippi abo 
the river St. Francis, about 100 leagues higher up, by the courle of 
the river. It paſſes through ſeveral lakes by the way. At the diftace 
of twelve miles from the mouth of the river Yazoo, on the ſouth $4 
are the Yazoo hills. There is a cliff of ſolid rock at the landing place 
on which are a variety of broken pieces of ſea ſhells, and ſome entire 
Four miles farther up is the place called the Bald Ground, near which 
a church, Fort St. Peter, and a French ſettlement, formerly ſogq, 
They were deſtroyed by the Yazoo Indians in 1729. 'That nation i 
now entirely extinct. 

„Pearl River riſes in the Chactaw country, and is navigable upwari; 
of 150 miles. It has ſeven feet water at its entrance, and deep water 
afterwards. In 1769 there were ſome ſettlements on this river, in 
which were raiſed, tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, Indian corn, and 
various ſorts of vegetables. The land produces many kinds of timber 
- fit for pipe and hogſhead ſtaves, maſts, yards, and all kinds of plank 
for ſhip-buildiog. | 

_ * Paſcagouli River empties into the Gulf of Mexico by ſeveril 
mouths, which, together, occupy a ſpace of three or four miles, which 
is one continued bed of oyſter ſhells, with very ſhoal water, The 
weſternmoſt branch has four feet water, and is the deepeſt. After 
croſſing the bar, there is from three to ſix ſathoms water for a great 
diſtance, and the river is ſaid to be navigable more than 150 miles. 
The foil on this river, like that on all the others that paſs through 
—— into the Gulf of Mexico, grows better as you advance to in 
Ource, | 
„Rut the principal river in this territory is the Mobille, including 
its branches, On the bar, at the entrance of the Bay of Mobille, there 
is only about 15 or 16 feet water; two thirds of the way through the 
bay, towards the town of Mobille, there is from two to three fathoms; 
and the deepeſt water to be depended on in the upper part of the bay 
is only 10 or 12 feet, and in many places not ſo much. Large vel 
cannot go within ſeven miles of the town. 

„The Bay of Mobille terminates a little to the north-eaſtward df 
the town, in a number of marſhes and lagoons : which ſubje& the 
people to fevers and agues in the hot ſeaſons, ; 

The river of Mobille, as you deſcend it, divides into two principal 
branches, about 40 miles above the town: one of which, called thc 
Tanſa, falls into the eaſt part of the bay; the other empties itſelf clok 
by the town, where it has a bar of ſeven feet; but there is a branch 
little to the eaſtward of this, called Spaniſh River, where there 154 
channel of nine or ten feet, when the water is high, but this jows 
Mobille River about two leagues above the town. | 

Tuo or three leagues above the Tanſa Branch, the Alibama Rivet 
falls into Mobille River, after running, from the north-eaſt, a courk 
of about 130 miles; that is, from Alibama Fort, ſituated at the cor 
fluence of the Couſla, or Cooſa, and Talpauſe, or Talipooſa, both ver 
conſiderable rivers ; on which, and their branches, are the chief ſettle 
ments of the Upper Creek Indians. 

The French fort at Alibama was evacuated in 1763, and has nd 
fince been garriſoned. Above the confluence of Alibama and Mobil, 


the latter is called the Tombeckbee River, from the fort of Tom- 
beckbee ſituated on the weſt ſide of it, about 96 leagues above the 
town of Mobille. The ſource of this river is reckoned to be about 40 
Jeagues higher up, in the country of the Chickaſaws. The fort of 
Tombeckbee was taken poſſeſhon of by the Engliſh, but abandoned 
again in 1767, 2 of the commandant of Penſacola. The river 
is navigable for {loops and ſchooners about 2& agues above the town 
of Mobille. The banks, where low, are P overflowed in the 
rainy ſeaſons, which aids greatly to the ſoil, and adapts it particularly 
to the cultivation of rice. The fides of the river are covered in many 
places with large canes, ſo thick that they are almoſt impenetrable ; 
there is alſo plenty of remarkable large red and white cedar, cypreſs, 
elm, aſh, hickory, and various kinds of oak. Several people have 
eertled on this river, who find the ſoil to anſwer beyond expectation. 
The lands near the mouth of the Mobille River are generally low: 
25 you proceed upwards, the land grows higher, and may with great 
propriety be divided into three ſtages. Firſt, low rice lands, on or 
near the banks of the river, of a moſt excellent quality. Secondly, 
what are called by the people of the country ſecond low grounds, or 
level, flat cane lands, about four or five feet higher than the low rice 
ands ; and, thirdly, the high upland, or open ang The firſt, or 


fer WH low lands, extend about an half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
eat Wh river, and may almoſt every where be eaſily drained and turned into 
les, molt excellent rice fields, and are capable of being laid under water at 
ugh WY almoſt all ſeaſons of the year. They are a deep black mud, or ſlime, 
0 It 


which have, in a ſucceſſion of time, been accumulated, or formed by the 
; overflowing of the river, 
ding „The \ Suck low grounds being, in general, formed by a regular 
here filing of about four or five feet higher than the low lands, appears to 
| the have been originally the edge of the river. This ſecond claſs, or kind 
ons; Wh of land, is, in general, extremely rich, and covered with large timber, 
ad thick, ſtrong canes, extending in width, upon an average, three- 
quarters of a mile, and, in general, a perfect level. It is excellent 
jor all kinds of grain, and well calculated for the culture of indigo, 
emp, flax, or tobacco, * 1 : 
At the extremity of theſe ſecond grounds, you come to what is 
alled the high, or uplands, which is covered with pine, oak, and 


neipal ickory, and other kinds of large timber. The ſoil is of a good quality, 
d I but much inferior to the ſecond, or low land. It anſwers: well for 
{ clo uſing Indian corn, potatoes, and every thing elſe that delights in a 


ity ſoil. Further out in the country again, on the weſt fide. of this 
wer, you come to a pine barren, with extenſive reed ſwamps, and 
jatural meadows, or ſavannas, which afford excellent ranges for innu- 
nerable herds of cattle. | 17 
On the eaſt of the river Mobille, towards the river Alibama, is 

entire extended rich cane country, not inferior, perhaps, to any in 
America. ; > $a : 
Whenever portages are made between the Mobille and Tenneſſee 
vers, or their branches, which are probably but a, few miles apart, 
e Mobille will be the firſt river for commerce, the Miſſiſippi excepted, 
this part of the world, as it affords the ſhorteſt and moſt direct com- 
uucation to the ſea.“ | 


- 


896 | ___ eforoth, | 

The river Eſcambia is the moſt conſiderable that falls into the By 
of Penſacola. There is a ſhoal near the entrance of this river, wy 
veſſels that draw more than five or fix feet water cannot be carried into 
it, even through the deepeſt channel; but there are from two to fou 
fathoms afterwards. This river, which has a very winding courſe, ha 
been aſcended upwards of 80 miles, where, from the depth of water 
it appeared to be navigable for pettiaugers many miles further. « Th, 
lands, in general, of hach fide of the river, are rich, low, or ſwamp 
admirably adapted for the culture of rice or corn, as may ſuit the 
planter beſt; and what gives theſe low lands a ſuperiority over many 
others, is the great number of rivulets that fall into this river from the te 
high circumjacent country, which may eaſily be led over almoſt all the W 
rice lands, at any ſeaſon of the year whatever. Near the mouth d 
this river are a great number of iſlands, ſome of very conſiderable extent fi 
and ſuppoſed not to be inferior for rice to any in America. or 

The Chatta Hatcha, or Pea River, which alſo heads in the Georgiz let 
Weſtern Territory, empties, from the north-eaſt, into Roſe Bay, Wi fn 
which is 30 miles long, and from four to fix broad. The bar, 1 bi 
the entrance into the bay, has only ſeven or eight feet water at deepeſt; Wi af 
but, after croſſing the bar, has 16 or 17 feet. The mouths of the Id 
river, for almoſt all the ſouthern rivers have ſeveral mouths, are b tie 
ſhoal that only a ſmall boat or canoe can paſs them. This river e 
aſcended about 75 miles, and found that its banks very much refembled Ind 
thoſe of Eſcambia, above noticed, | day 
„ The northern parts of this territory are watered by the Tenneſſee, ct 
which has a circuitous courſe of many miles through the northern por 
of Georgia, and the Hiwaſſee and Chiccamauga rivers, which fall into 
the Tenneſſee from the ſouth-eaſt. Travellers ſpeak of the lands on 
theſe waters in terms of the higheſt commendation. The Chiccamaug 
mingles its waters with the Tenneſſee near what is called the Wh, 
and on its banks ſtand the Chiceamauga Indian towns, Its head branches 
are not far from the waters of Mobille River. 

The mouth of the Hiwaſſee is 66 miles above the Whirl, A brauch 
of the Hiwaſſee, called Amoia, almoſt: interlocks' a branch of the 
Mobille. The portage between them is ſhort, and the road, all tle 
diſtance, firm and level.” * 

From this detached account of the rivers, ſoil, productions, advaty 
tages, &c. of Georgia Weſtern Territory it would appear that ths 
country emboſoms many valuable treaſures, which are capable of beuy 
cultivated to great purpoſes, and which, when conſidered as beuy 
joined with Georgia, muſt be regarded as a great acquiſition to thi 
tate in general. | 
- Gexzxar Hisrorxy, &c.—The ſettlement of a colony between tit 
rivers Savannah and Atalamaha, was meditated in England in 174 
for the accommodation of poor people in Great Britain and Irelail 
and for the further ſecurity of Carolina. Private compaſſion and pul 
lic ſpirit conſpired to promote the benevolent deſign, Humane a 
opulent men ſuggeſted a plan of tranſporting a number of indigent fan 
lies to this part of 'America, free Wes: For this purpoſe t 
applied to the king, George II. and obtained from him letters path 
bearing date June 9, 1732, E legally carrying into execution what lt 
generouſly had projected. They called the new province Greacu, 
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„eur of the King who encouraged the plan. A corporation, con- 
ting of 21 (599% was conſtituted, by the name of the truſtees, for 
ling nd eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia; which was ſeparated 


_ olina by the river Savannah; The truſtees having firſt ſet an 
example themſelves, by largely contributing to the ſcheme, undertook 
alſo to ſolicit benefactions from others, and to apply the money towards 
clothing, arming, purchaſing utenſils for cultivation, and tranſporting 
g ſuch poor people as ſhould conſent to go over and begin a ſettlement. 
by They did not confine their charitable views to the ſubjects of Britain 
be, but wiſcly opened a door for the indigent and oppreſfed pro- 
? teſtants of other nations. To prevent a miſapplication of the money it 
* was depoſited in the Bank of England. f f 
of About the middle of July, 1732, the truſtees for Georgia held their 
firſt meeting; and choſe Lord Percival preſident of the corporation, and 
ordered a common ſeal to be made. In November following, 116 
ſettlers embarked for Georgia, to be conveyed thither free of expence, 
5" WW furniſhed with every thing requiſite for building and for cultivating the 
oil, James Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, and an active promoter 
of the ſettlement, embarked as the head and director of theſe ſettlers. 
bey arrived at Charleſton early in the next year, where they met a 
» WY fiendly reception from the governor and council. Mr. Oglethorpe, 
m vcompanied by William Bull, ſhortly after his arrival, viſited Georgia, 
ved nd, after reconnoitering the country, marked the ſpot on which 
Savannah now ſtands, as the fitteſt to begin a ſettlement. Here they 
Nee WY <cordirigly began, and built a ſmall fort, and a number of ſmall huts 
put for their defence and accommodation. Such of the ſettlers as were able 
to bear arms, were embodied, and well appointed with officers, arms, 
and ammunition, A. treaty of friendſhip was concluded between the 
ſettlers and their neighbours, and the Creek Indians; and every thing 
wore the aſpect of peace and future proſperity. .' 4, 
la the mean time, the truſtees of Georgia had been employed in 
Iraming a plan of ſettlement, and eſtabliſhing ſuch public regulations 
s they judged moſt proper for anſwering the great end of the corpora- 
ion; In the general plan they conſidered each inhabitant both as a 
lantet and a Gidier, who muſt be provided with arms and ammunition 
or defence, as well as with tools and utenſils for cultivation. As the 
irength of the province was the object in view, they agreed to eſtab- 
ih ſuch tenures for holding lands in it as they judged moſt favourable 
or a military eftabliſhment. Each tract of land granted was conſidered 
a military fief, for which the poſſeſſor was to appear in arms, and 
ike the field, when called upon for the public defence. To prevent 
arge tracts from falling, in proceſs of time, to one perſon, they agreed 
d grant their lands in tail male in preference to tail general. On the 


eo 1 mination of the eſtate in tail male, the lands were to revert to the 
Irelau t; and ſuch lands thus reverting were to be granted again to ſuch 
nd pul rlons as the common council of the truſt ſhould judge moſt advanta- 


ous for the colony; only the truſtees in ſuch i caſe were to pay 
ecial A to the daughters of ſuch perſons as had made improve- 
ents on their lots, eſpecially when not already provided for by mar- 
age, The wives of ſuch perſons as ſhould ſurvive them, were to be, 
ing their lives, entitled to the manſion houſe, and one half of the 
as improved by their huſbands. No man was to be permitted to 
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depart the province without licence. If any of the lands granted h; 
the truſtees ſhould not be cultivated, cleared, and fenced round abr 
with a worm fence, or pales, ſix feet high, within 18 years from tie 
date of the grant, ſuch part was to revert to the truſt, and the pray 
with reſpect to it to be void. All forfeitures for non · reſidenceg gt 
treaſons, felonies, &c. went to the truſtees for the uſe and beneft u 
the colony. The uſe of negroes was to be abſolutely prohibited, wi 
alſo the importation of rum. None of the coloniſts were to be permit 
ted to trade with the Indians, but ſuch as ſhould obtain a ſpecial leente 
for that purpoſe... F „ 
Ibeſe were ſome of the fundamental regulations eſtabliſbed by the 
truſtees of Georgia, and perhaps the imagination gould ſcarcely haye 
framed a ſyſtem of rules worſe adapted to the circumſtances and fitu. 
tion of the poor ſettlers, and of more pernicious conſequence to the 
- Proſperity of the province. Yet, although the truſtees greatly err, 
with reſpect to the plan of ſettlement, it muſt be acknowledged their 
views were generous. As the people ſent out by them were the poor 
and unfortunate, who were to be provided with neceſſaries at their 
public ſtore, they received their lands upon condition of cultivation, 
and, by their perſonal reſidence, of defence. Silk and wine being th, 
chief articles intended to be raiſed, they judged negroes were not re- 
quiſite for theſe purpoſes. As the colony was deſigned to be a barrier 
to South Carolina, againſt the Spaniſh ſettlement at Auguſtine, they 
imagined that negroes would rather weaken than ſtrengthen it, and 
that ſuch poor coloniſts would run in debt, and ruin themſelves by 
purchaſing them. Rum was judged: pernicious to health, and ruioys 
to the infant ſettlement, A free trade with Indians was a thing that 
might have a tendency to involve the people in quarrels and troubles 
with the powerful ſavages, and expoſe them to danger and deſtruction. 
Such were, probably, the motives which induced thoſe humane and 
generous perſons'to impoſe ſuch fooliſh and rediculous reſtrictionz or 
their colony. For, by granting their ſmall eſtates in tail male, they 
drove the ſettlers from Georgia, who ſoon found that abundance « 
lands could be obtained in other parts of America upon a larger ſcale, 
and on much better terms. By the prohibition of negroes, they ren- 
dered it impraQticable in ſuch s climate to make any impreſſion on the 
thick foreſts, Europeans being utterly unqualified for the heavy tak, 
By their diſcouraging a trade with the Weſt Indies, they deprived the 
coloniſts of an excellent and convenient market for their lumber, af 
which they had abundance on their lands, 1 The truſtees; like other 
diſtant legiſlators, who framed their regulationg-upon principles of pt 
Culation, were liable to many errors and miſtakes ; and, however 
their deſign, their rules were found improper and impradticable, 
Carolinians plainly perceived that they would prove unſurmountabl 
obſtacles to the progreſs and proſperity of the colony, and' therefore, 
from motives of pity, began to envite the poor Georgians to come 
over Savannah River, and ſettle in Carolina, being convinced that 
they could never ſucceed under ſuch impolitie and oppreſſive reſtrictions 
| Beſides the large ſums of money which the truſtees had expended 
for the ſettlement of Georgia, the parliament had alſo granted 36,90 


pounds towards carrying into execution the humane purpoſe of tht 


corporation, But after the repreſentation and memorial from ils 
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|egilature of Carolina reached, Britain, the nation conſidered Georgia 
to be of the utmoſt importance to the Britiſh ſettlements in America, 
al en make ſtill more vigorous, efforts for its ſpeedy. population. 
The firſt embarkations of poor people from England, being collected 
{om towns and cities, were found equally idle and uſeleſs members of 
{aciety abroad, as they; had been at home, An hardy and bold race of 
nen, inured to rural labour and fatigue, they were perſuaded, would 
de much better aged both for cultivation and defence. Lo find 
nen poſſeſſed of theſe qualifications, N turned their eyes to Germany 
and the Highlands of Scotland, and reſolved to ſend, over a number of 
Scotch and German labourers to their infant province. When they 
wbliſhed their terms at Inverneſs, an hundred and thirty Highlanders 
immediately accepted; them, and were tranſported to Georgia. A 
townſhip on the river Alatamaha, which was conſidered as the boun- 
ary between the Britiſh and, Spaniſh territories, was allotted for the 
Highlanders, in which dangerous ſituation they ſettled, and built a 
town, which they called New, Inverneſs. About the oF time, an 
hundred and ſeventy, Germans embarked with James Oglethorpe, and 
yere fixed in another quarter; ſo that, in the ſpace of three years, 
10h, Georgia received above four hundred Britiſh ſubjects, and about an 
hundred and ſeyenty foreigners, Afterwards, ſeveral adventurers, both 
© from Scotland and Germany, followed their countrymen, and added 
further ſtrength to the province, and the truſtees flattered themſelves 
f with the hope of ſoon ſeeing it in a promiſing condition. 
2 Their hopes, however, were fruitleſs. Their injudicious regulations 
1 ud reſtrictions— the wars in which they were involved with the Spa- 
ro. wards and Indians-vand the frequent inſurrections among themſelves, 
beer threw the colony into a Rate of confuſion and wretchedneſs too great 
for human nature to endure, Their oppreſſed ſituation was repreſented 
the truſtees by repeated complaints ; till at length, finding that the 
province languiſhed under their care, and weary with the complaints 
N of the people, they, in the year 1752, {urrendered their charter to the 
I king, and it was made a royal government. In conſequence of which, 
ale lis majeſty appointed John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governor 
of the province, and a legiſlature, fimilar to that of the other royal 
governments in America, was eſtabliſhed in it, Great had been the 
expence which the mother country had already incurred, beſides private 
benefactions, for ſupporting this colony; and ſmall had been the 
returns yet made by it. The veſtiges of cultivation were. ſcarcely 
perceptible in the foreſts, and in England all commerce with it was 
neglected and deſpiſed. At this time, the whole annual exports of 
Georgia did not amount to 10,000 pounds ſterling. Though the peo- 
ple were now favoured with the ſame liberties and privileges enjoyed 
able by their neighbours under the royal care, yet ſeveral years more elapſed 
* before the value of the lands in Georgia was known, and that ſpirit of 
cam aduſtry broke out in it, which afterwards diffuſed its happy influence 
| chal “ fe country, TP 
grows From the time Georgia became a royal 2 in 1752, till 
pat the peace of Paris, in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under many difficulties, 
6.000 aling from the want of credit from friends, and the frequent moleſta- 
teens of enemies. The good effects of the peace were ſenſibly felt in 
u Province of Georgia. From this time = began to flouriſh, and for 
| 3E 
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to form a judgment of the rapid growth and preſent ſtate of the eolom 
we need only attend to the amount of its firſt exports, which would h. 
about the year 1755, and which only amounted to 15, 744 pom 
ſterling, and of its laſt exports, in 1799, which have been altes, 
mentioned, being fully more than double the former. * | 


During the late war Georgia was overrun by the Britiſh troops a ! 
the inhabitants were obliged to flie into the neighbouring ſtates ww es 
ſafety. The ſufferings and loſſes of her citizens were as 'great, in pry of . 
portion to their numbers and wealth, as in any of the ſtats. 1 

Since the concluſion of the war, population, agriculture, and con. vor 
merce have increaſed with great rapidity; but theſe again have he 177 
retarded by the wars and Aſeputes Wich the Creek Indians, who hy or 
made frequent, though perhaps not in all inſtanoes unprovoked, attac exa 
upon the frontier inhabitahts, * 0 00 2 5 i, 

The ſale of part of the weſtern territory of this ſtate excited a wm 252 
and violent oppoſition in Georgia. The original purchaſers of thee chr 
lands, the then holders, and all thoſe who had been intermediately c uin 
cerned, who had become a numerous and reſpeQable body, ſcatterd E 
through the United States, were, for the moment, thrown into Möve 
unpleaſant dilemma, and for a time this bufineſs was the general topic bon 
of converſation., and the cauſe of general ferment, which, however, Wo 
has ſince ſubſided, but upon what conditions it is believed are not yet ated 
thoroughly aſcertained, '- ' R 20 

In 1790, a treaty of peace was concluded, ratified, and confirmed han 
between the United States of America and the head warriors of the {WW Ato 
Creek nation of Indians. Since that time, emigrations have be torn 
frequent, and the ſtate has been enriching in wealth, population, the 
in every degree of improvement. Wilkes County, which in 1782 ⁹ (om 
little better than a wilderneſs, contained in 1790 the vaſt number of WW Coo 
31, 500'perſons.” — 6 „ Mnf 46-35 R „„ 225 ſom. 

This advancement of population would, it is believed, extend n obli 
8 among all the ſouthern ſtates, were it not owing to that noi left 

rmidable objection of encouraging that unmanly vice of ſlavery, bree 
From many authorities, and even aſfurances, we have been told, u left 
every means were to be adopted for its ſpeedy ſuppreſſion. In ſonillan 
Kates, to be ſure, this has been attended to; but in others, as 
particularly in the ſouthern ſtates, we are ſorry to obſerve, that u ou 
abolition of ſlabery ſeems only to be advancing in conformity weft 
actual conveniency and ſelf intereſt. ' Until theſe: ſtates, however, « cuſte 
America in general, perceive the baneful effects ariſing from this fn ther 
line of traffic, and take ſerious meaſures to eradicate the ſame, it may HN eleg 
juſtly queſtioned” how far they are entitled to be allowed the chars ect 
of * A Free and Independent People,” a title which they themſel Fro: 
ſo earneſtly claim, and on which they ſo much pride themſelves.” Were 

In reviewing the general hiſtory of America, however; we havel nels 

contemplate a country, although little cultivated by the hand of as m 

a country that owes, in many reſpe&s, more to that of nature than lang 

other diviſion of the globe. And, when we reflect on the genen of 

rapid progreſſion of improvements, we may naturally anticipate P 

period when ſlavery will be aboliſhed, and when America, in point! coal 

national refinement, will vie with any other of the three quarters of th kink 
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Tus following extracts from the account of Capt ain / Cook's diſcove- 
ries, contain much valuable information reſpecting the north-weſt coaſt. 
of America, and its neighbouring iſlands, \ * 7 1 11s 2 HE 
Having left the Society Iſlands, Captain Cook proceeded to the 
northward, crofling the equator on the 22d and 23d of December, 
1777 3 and on the-24th diſcovered a low uninhabited iſland, about x5 
or 20 leagues in circumference. Here the longitude and latitude, were 
exactly determined, by means of an eclipſe of the ſun, The weſt fide of 
it, where the eclipſe was obſerved, lies in north lat. 19 5g/ eaſt long. 
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m2 30. From the time of its diſcqvery it obtained the name of 
e Cbriſtmas Iſland. Plenty of turtle were found upon it, and the cap- 
uin cauſed the ſeeds of the cocoa nut, yams, and melons, to be planted. 
red Proceeding ſtill to the northward, our navigator next fell in with 
ve iſlands, to which he gave the general name of Sandwich Iſles, in 
opic WY honour of his patron. Their names in the language of the country are, 
der Woahoo, Atooi, Onecheow, Orechoua, and Tehoora. They are ſitu- 


ated in the latitude of 219 3o' and 220 15' north, and between 199® 
20 and 2019 30“ eaſt long. The longitude was deduced from no fewer 
than 72 ſets of lunar obſervations, The largeſt of theſe iſlands 1s 
Atooi, and does not in the leaſt reſemble the iſlands of the South Sea, 
formerly viſited by navigators, excepting only that it has hills near 

the centre, which ſlope gradually towards . ſea ſide. The only 
domeſtic animals found upon it were hogs, dogs, and fowls: Captain 


Cook defigned to have made the inhabitants of this iſland a preſent of 
ene others; but being driven out of it by ſtreſs of weather, he was 
more obliged to land them upon a ſmaller one, named Onecheow. He 
mot left a male goat with two females, and a boar and ſow of the Engliſh 
vers. breed, which is much ſuperior to that of the South Sea iſlands. He 
tun left alſo the ſeeds of melons, pumpkins, and onions. The ſoil of this 


iſland ſeemed, in general, to be poor: it was obſerved that the ground 
was covered with ſhrubs and plants, ſome of which had a more delici- 
ous mm than he had ever before experienced. The inhabitants 
of theſe iſlands are much commended, notwithſtanding their horrid 
cuſtom of eating human fleſh. In every thing manufactured by them 
there is an ingenuity and neatneſs in an uncommon degree; and the 
elegant form and poliſh of ſome of their fiſhing-hooks could not be 
exceeded by a European artiſt, even aſſiſted by all his proper tools. 
From what was ſeen of their agriculture alſo, it appeared that they 
were by no means novices in that art; and that the quantity and good- 
nels of their ve getable productions might, with propriety, be attributed 
much to their ſkilful culture, as to the fertility of the ſoil. The 
angus of the Sandwich Iſles is almoſt identically the ſame with that 
ot Otaheite. f f 
Proceeding farther to the northward, our navigator diſcovered the 
coaſt of New Albion, on the 7th of March, 1778. Its appearance 
vas very different from that of the countries with which they had 
litherto been converſant. The land was full of mountains, the tops 
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| wore them round his neck as an ornament. It is moſt probable that 


which he gave the name of Kay's Iſland. Several others were diſcover 
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of which were covered with ſnow ; while the valleys between t 


and the grounds on the fea coaſt, high as well as low, were coye at 
with trees, which formed a beautiful proſpect as of one vaſt forey WM ** 
The place where they landed was fituated in north lat. 44 33%, caſt co 
2359? 20. At firſt the natives ſeemed to prefer iron ta every other be 
article of commerce; but at laſt they. ſhewed ſuch: a predile&icn for th 
braſs, that ſcarcely. a bit of it was left in the ſhips, except what be an 
longed to the neceffary inſtruments. It was obſerved alſo, that the, h. 
ple were much more tenacious of their property than any of the * 
— nations that had hitherto been met with, inſomuch that they br: 
would part neither with wood, water, graſs, nor the moſt trifling artich, th: 
without a compenſation, and were ſometimes very unreaſonable in the for 
demands; with which, however, the captain always complied as i bot 


as was in his power. F 
The place where our navigator anchored was called St. Georgen 
Sound, but he afterwards underſtood that the natives gave it the nane 
of Nootka. Its entrance is ſituated in the eaſt corner of Hope Bay, 
in north lat. 499 33', eaſt long. 2339 1. The climate, as far n 
they had an opportunity of obſerving it, was much milder than thi 
on the eaſtern coaſt of the American continent in the ſame parallel d 
latitude ; and it was remarkable that the thermometer, even in the 
night, never fell lower than 420, while in the day time it frequently ro 
to 600. The trees met with here are chiefly. the Canadian pine, white 
cypreſs, and ſome other kinds of pine, There ſeemed to be a ſcarcity 
of birds, which are much harraſſed by the natives, who ernament then 
clothes with the feathers, and uſe the fleſh for food. The people ax 
no ſtrangers to the uſe of metals, having iron tools in general uſe among 
them; and two ſilver ſpoons were procured, of a conſtruction fimila 
to what may be obſerved in ſome Flemiſh pictures, from a native why 


-theſe metals have been conveyed to them by way of Hudſon's Bay aul 
Canada; nor is it improbable that ſome of them may have been intro: 
guced from the north-weſtern parts of Mexico. 

While Captain Cook failed along this coaſt, he kept always ata 
diſtance from land when the wind blew ftrongly upon it; whence 
ſeveral large gaps were left unexplored, particularly between the lat 

| tudes of 50% and 55% The exact ſituation of the ſuppoſed Straits iq 
Anian was not aſcertained, though there is not the leaſt doubt, uu 
had he lived to return by the ſame way in 1779, he would have examine 
every part with his uſual accuracy. On departing from Nootka Sound, 
he fell in with an iſland in north lat. 59® 49/, eaſt long. 2160 58, 1 


in the [neighbourhood ; and the ſhip came to an anchor in an inle 
named by the captain Prince William's Sound. Here he had an 0p 
Portunity of making ſeveral obſervations on the inhabitants, as well # 
on the nature of the country. From every thing relative to the formeh 
it was concluded, that the inhabitants were of the ſame race with tht 
Eſquimaux, or Greenlanders. The animals were much the ſame with 
thoſe met with at Nootka, and a beautiful {kin of one animal, which 
feemed to be peculiar to that place, was offered for ſale. The alcedn 
or great king's fiſher, was found here, having very fine and bright'colout 
The humming bird alſo came frequently, and flew about the ſhip W 
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\+ anchor; tough · it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that ĩt can live throughout 


, 
{ the winter, on account of the extreme cold. he water fowl were in 
. considerable plenty; and chere is a ſpecies of diver "which ſeemed to 
5 be peculiar to the place. Almoſt theyonly kinds of fiſh met wich in 
F the place were torſk and hallibut. 'Fhe trees were chiefly the Canadian 
add the ſpruce pines, ſome of which are of a conſiderable height ant 
* thickneſs. The ſound is judged by Captain Cook to occupy a degree 
ly and a half of latitude, and two of longitude, exclufive of its arms-and + , 
0 branches, which are not explored. There was every reaſon to believe 
7 that the inhabitants had never been viſited by any European veſſel be- 
5 ſore; but our navigator found them in poſſeſſion not only of iron ut 
1 beads, which, it is probable, were conveyed to them acroſs the canti- - 
« nent from Hudſon's Bay. | 1 

ö Soon after leaving Prince William's Sound, our navigator fell in 
1 nith another inlet, which, it was expected, would lead either to the 
* Northern Sea, or to Hudſon's or Baffin's Bay; but upon examination 
l vas found to end in a large river. This was traced for 210 miles 
* from the mouth, as high as north lat, 619 300, and promiſes to vie wih 
tht BY dee moſt confiderable ones already known, as it lies open, by means of 
1 its various branches, to a very conſiderable inland communication. As 
s name was given by our commander to this river, it was ordered by 

1 Lord Sandwich to be named Cook's River. The inhabitants ſeemed 
n to be of the ſame race with thoſe of Prince William's Sound ; and 
by like them had glaſs beads and knives ;- they were alſo clothed in very 


fine furs ; ſo that it ſeemed probable: that a valuable fur trade might 


du oe carried on from that country. Several attempts have accordingly - 
Ty been made from the Britiſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies to eſtabliſh 


a traffic of that kind; but little benefit accrued from it, except to 


* the proprietors of the firſt veſſel, her cargo having greatly lowered the 
rice of that commodity in the Chineſe market. It muſt be obſerved, 
* hat on the weſtern ſide of the American continent, the only valuable 


kins met with are thoſe of the otter : thoſe of the other animals, 
(pecially foxes and martins, being of an inferior quality to ſuch as are 
met with in other parts. | * 

Proceeding farther to the northward, our navigator now fell in with 


. a race of people who had evider.tly been viſited by the Ruſſians, and 
1, emed to have adopted from them ſome improvements in dreſs, &c. 
% In the proſecution of this part of their voyage, it appeared that they 
cou bad been providentially conveyed. in the dark through a paſſage ſo 
, wi. "2<"0u5, that our commander would not have ventured. upon it in 


he day time, 'They had now got in among thoſe iſlands which ;had 
tely been diſcovered by Captain Beering aud other Ruſſian navigators, 
ind came to an anchor in à harbour of Qonalaſhka, fituated in north 
well at, 83 55, eaſt long. 193“ 300. Here it was remarked, that the 

nhabitants had as yet profited very little by their intercourſe with the 


wy uſſans ; ſo that they did not even dreſs the fiſh they uſed for their 
e with vod, but devoured them quite raw. | . 2 | 
which From Oonalaſhka our navigator proceeded again towards the conti- 


lent, which he continued to trace as far as. poſſible to the northward. 
a north lat. 54® 48, eaſt long. 195% 55 is a volcano of the ſhape of 
perfeQ cone, having the crater at the very ſummit. On the coaſt, 
ether to the north, the ſoil appears very barren, producing neither 
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tree nor ſhrub, though the lower grounds are not deftitute of gi 
ſome other plants. To a rocky point of. confiderable — 10 
in on lat. 582 4a, eaſt long. 19) 36, our commander gave db 
name of Cape Næwnh am. 1 
Here Mr. Anderſon, the ſurgeon. of the Reſolution, died of a c 
ſumption, under which he had laboured for more than twelve month 
Soon after having breathed his laſt, land being ſeen at a diſtance, x of 
was named Anderſon's Iſland ; and on the gth of Auguſt the lip 5 
anchored under a point of the continent which he named Cape Prine 
| of Wales. This is remarkable for being the moſt weſterly point d K 
4 the American continent hitherto. known. It is ſituated in north lx. 
j 652. 46, eaſt long. 1919 45'. It is only 39 miles diſtant from ty 
eaſtern coaſt of Siberia; fo that our commander had the pleaſure d 
aſcertaining the vicinity of the two continents to each other; which 
had only been imperfectly done by the Ruſſian navigators, 
fail from this point next day, he ſteered to the weſt and north, whe 
he ſoon. fell in with the country of the Tſchutſki, which had been 
"explored by Beering in 1728. Here he had an opportunity of co: 
recting M. Stzhlin's map, who had placed in theſe ſeas an imaginam 
iſland, on which he beſtowed the name of Alaſchka. Being convince 
that the land he had now reached was part of the Aſiatic continent, . n 
our commander directed his courſe eaſtyard, in order to fall in vi nat 
that of America; and on the 17th reached the latitude of 70 33, ad 
eaſt long. 1999 41. Here they began to perceive that brightneſs i 
the horizon called, by the mariners, the blink of the ice; and in 30 
41 they had got quite up to it, ſo that no farther progreſs could he 
made. Next day they made a ſhift to get as far as 70% 44', but tren 
ice was now as compact as a wall, and about 10 or 12 feet in height, 
Its ſurface was extremely rugged, and, farther to the northward, . Meer 
peared much higher. Its ſurface was covered with pools of water; ins 
and great numbers of ſea lions lay upon it, whoſe. fleſh they ven heir 
now glad to uſe as food. Our commander continued to traverk 
the Icy Sea till the 29th, but the obſtructions becoming every dy Wiſh be 
greater and greater, it was thought proper to give over all furth« Worm 
| attempts of finding a paſſage to Europe for that year. He did not, 
however, omit the inveſtigation of the Aſiatic and American coally 
until he had fully aſcertained the accuracy of Captain Beering's accounts 
as far as he went, and corrected the errors of M. Stzhlin. Gru amt 
additions were thus made to the geographical knowledge of this pat W:ch 
0 of the globe. From Beering's Straits he ſailed for Oonalaſhka, when 
Y he arrived on the 2d of October, and ſtaid for ſome time in order nd a 
| repair his ſhips. While the carpenters were employed in this work, of a | 
third of the people had permiſſion to go on ſhore by turns, in order 9h: 
gather berries, with which the iſland abounds, . and which, though nos ode 
—— to decay, were of great ſervice, in conjunction with the 
ſpruce beer, to preſerve the people from the ſcurvy. With regard u. I 
the natives of Oonalaſhka, they are, to appearance, the moſt inoffer 
five and peaceable people in the world, not to be in a ſtate of civilia 
tion; though perhaps this may be owing in ſome meaſure to ture, 
5 have long had with the Ruſſians. From the affuit 
obſerved between the language of the Eſquimaux, Greenlanders, and 
thoſe of Norton's Sound, in north lat. 64% 5%, there is great rem 
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to believe that all thoſe nations are of the ſame extraction; and, if 
hat be the caſe, there is little reaſon to doubt, that a e e 
by ſea, exiſts between the eaſtern and weſtern ſides of the American 
continent; which, however, very probably be ſhut up by ice in 
the winter time, or even for the moſt part throughout the year. 

On the zoth of Auguſt, 1789, Mr. Cordis, at Waſhington Iſland, 
left the loop Waſhington, which was commanded by Capt. Kendrick, 
and went on board the ſnow Eleanora, commanded by Capt. Simeon 

etcalf. . . ; $348 
da Cook, when he paſſed this iſland, ſuppoſed it to be a part 
of the continent, as the weather at the time was thick, and the wind 
boiſterous, which obliged him to. keep at ſea till he made the weſtern 
cape of the continent, in about lat. 55%. Captain Gray, in the loop 
Waſhington, firſt diſcovered it to be an iſland, and gave it the name of 
Waſhington. To a harbour, about the middle of the iſland, he gave 
the name of Barrel's Inlet, in honour of Joſeph Barrell, Eſq. of 
Charleſtown, Another harbour, whoſe- entrance is in lat. 52% 12 
porth, long. 1369 weſt, they called Clinton's Harbour, in honour ot 
Governor Clinton, of New Vork. on CRANE 

On the continent, oppoſite the iſland, is a convenient harbour, with 
za muddy bottom, which they called Cprdis's Cove. The ifland- has 
many excellent harbours, | ts 

This iſland is about roo miles in length, from ſouth-eaſt to north- 

t, and about 30 in breadth. The ſouthernmoſt point is in about 
lat, 51 50 north, long. 1359 weſt, | 

It is compoſed principally of irregular mountains, the tops of which, 
yen in ſummer, are covered with ſnow. It abounds with ſpruce, pine, 
and cedar trees. Among other animals on this iſland, are the bear, 
deer, dog, ſeal, and ſea otter ; of the latter, are great numbers, whoſe 
kins are of a moſt beautiful black, intermixed with white hair, and 
eit fur is extremely fine and delicate. 6 

The number of inhabitants on this iſland, Mr. Cordis conjectures, 
between 10 and 11,000. He calculates thus—One of the chiefs in- 
brmed him that he poſſeſſed fix large canoes, or as they call them, Lux 
hepotts, which would carry upwards of go men each; and his tribe 
a large enough to man them all. There were 17 other chiefs, he 
ud, beſide himſelf, on the iſland, each of whom had nearly the ſame 
umber of men; hence he concludes, that upon a moderate calculation 
ach tribe contains 600 ſouls ; and the whole iſland about 10, 800. 

The natives of this iſland are in general well made, robuſt, active, 
id athletic ; of a larger ſize than thoſe on the oppoſite continefit, and 
fa lighter complexion*. Their hair is very harſh and long, and tied 

K with a piece of red cagar bark. The women have a very ſingular 
de of ornamenting, or rather of disfiguring themſelves, by making, 


la the ſummer of 1791, Mr. John Hoſkins, of Boſton, viſited this iſland. In 
u M.S. is this important ſact relative to the colour of the natives. We one day 
ited on a woman of this iſland to have her face waſhed, when it appeared that 

bad a fair complexion, of pure red and white, and one of the moſt delightful 


” 


utenances my eyes ever beheld. She was indeed a perfe& beauty. From this 
men,“ he adds, we may believe, that theſe people are naturally of a we 
F This woman went into her. canoe, and ſhortly after returned agen, 
b 2 as black as before, She was laughed at by her companions for having 
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when very young, a ſmall hole in the under lip, and putting in a 
piece, or plug of wood, for the purpoſe of keeping it diſtended, 
frequently increaſing the ſize of this plug, as they advance in age, k 
the time they are 25, the hole becomes large enough to contain a yiee 
of wood two inches long, and about an inch wide, the upper pant d 
which is dug out in the form of a ſpoon, which ſerves both for oma, 
ment tand ule, as it is uſed at their meals to contain the oil for their fil 
This cuſtom, however, is not general throughout the iſland“. The; 

war implements, which they have frequent occaſion to uſe, ſome q 
other of the tribes being almoſt perpetually at war, are ſpears, about 
15 feet long, with the ends pointed with ſhells or tone, and bomug 
arrows. The iron which they obtain in traffic is immediately comer 

into ornaments for the neck, and into knives, Their mode of workin 

it could not be diſcovered. Their common diet is dried fiſh and the 
ſpawns, mixed with a large quantity of fiſh oil. They ſometimes, whe 
they have no fire near, eat ſmall fiſh raw, juſt as they are taken fron 


. 
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the water. 3 

Their common habitations are ſmall huts, of a triangular form, ca 
ſtructed of poles, and the bark of cedar trees, with a {mall hole fort 
door. They frequently remove from place to place as the fiſh go upa 
down the river. The men are extremely jealous of their wives, all) 


chaſtity is not among the virtues of the young.unmarried women. B tant 
men and women generally paint themfelves red or black, every morning lich 
Their dreſs conſiſts of ſkins thrown over their ſhoulders, and tied tou 3n0i 
their necks with a leathern thong; the other part of their bodies Mappe 
entirely naked, except the women, who ſometimes, but not alway T 
have a ſkin faſtened round their waiſt. '- KO born 
Their method of diſpoſing of their dead is very ſingular. They ent 
the corpſe into a ſquare box; if the box happen to be too ſmall for from 
body, they cut off the head, or other parts of it, which they put imb 
the vacant places. This being done, the box is ſecured, by ham othe 
ſeveral mats wound round it, and then is hoiſted into the top of abo. 
higheſt tree in the neighbourhood, where it is faſtened, and left Hof t 
the box decays and drops in pieces. Though frequently aſked, the 
would not tell their reaſons for this cuſtom. - | + KY Fe fix n 
The manner of treating the dead, on the continent oppoſite Ws T 
iſland, is ſomewhat different. They put the dead body into a , lan 
box, when it has become a little putrified, and ſecure it well = 's 
cords. After this, the relations of the deceaſed ſeat themſelves on i — 
box, and with an inſtrument made of a ſhell, cut their faces till ti Wit 
are covered with blood, fpeaking all the while in a loud and mel Fho 
choly tone. This ceremony being over, they waſh themſelves, Face 
return to the company with great gaiety. The corpſe is then put ui ere! 
a great tree, and covered with mats an b. and left to be deve Uh, 
by wild beaſts. | | 1 e. 
It has been conjectured by navigators upon this coaſt, that there ome 
ſomewhere between the latitudes of 50 and 60 degrees, a palin I 
through the continent, from the Pacific Ocean, into Hudſon's N 9 
Mr. Cordis, by order of Captain Metcalf, explored a large ſtrait, = 


* This cuſtom of the women wearing the'* lip-piece,” by way of eg don, 
confirmed by Mr. Hoſkin's journal, whoſe account very well agrees with che 3 
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eaſtward of Waſhington Iſland, running up north-eaſt into the 
— On the 24th of September, 1789, he left the ſhip, and in 
the yawl, with ſix men, proceeded north-north-eaſt about 25 miles 
up the ſtrait, where he found it about three miles wide, The land, 
on each fide, was mountainous and woody, and bears and wolves were 
heard during the. night. Continuing bis courſe next day, 


do be much narrower. He kept on the eaſtern ſhore, till a oel 


e proceeded upwards of 40 miles, north-eaſt and north-north- es 

here he found the ſtrait much wider than any part he had paſſed, 
except the entrance, The time to which he was limited being now 
expired, and his proviſions ſhort, he returned on board, ſtrongly 
inprefſed, however, with the opinion, that this ſtrait communicated 
with Hudſon's Bay, or with ſome of the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. ; GOT 20-4 | 

In January, 1790, Captain Metcalf viſited the Sandwich Iſlands, 
The pripcipal of theſe iſlands, 'O-why-hee, according to Mr. Cordis's 
reckoning, lies in 199 50% north lat. and 1549 5o' welt, or in 2055 200 
eaſt long. from Greenwich. The natives of theſe iſlands are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, ſtout, vigorous, and active, and, by * almoſt con- 


W tantly in the water, ſeem to be nearly amphibious. They are of a 
ning WW light copper colour, with black hair. The women have a cuſtom of 
ould anointing themſelves with an ointment which gives them a yellowiſh 


appearance, 
They have two kinds of canoes, the fingle and the double. The 
former are about 30 feet long, and two and a half broad; and, to pre · 


ent their overturning, have an out-rigger, which projects five feet 
r from the canoe. The latter, are two canoes, connected by arched 
t timbers paſſing from the gunwale of the one to the gunwale of the 
other, and are about three feet apart; ſome of theſe double canoes are 


above 80 feet in length, and will contain as many men. The paddles 
of theſe canoes are about five feet long, and the part which goes into 
the water 15 inches broad; with theſe they will paddle at the rate of 
fix miles an hour, 

* Theſe iſlands produce ſugar canes, potatoeg, cocoa nuts, bread Fruit 
plantains, water melons, yams, and a root they call tea, which is of 
2 ſeetiſh taſte, not diſagreeable. It is about the thickneſs of a man's 
arm, and nearly as long. They have alſo a root which they call ava. 
With its juice they often get intoxicated, or rather ſtupiſied. Thoſe 
ho make a free uſe of it, when they become old, have a ſcaly appear - 
ance not uulike the leproſy. Theſe iſlands abound with hogs, which 
are large and Dogs are conſidered by the chiefs as a delicate 
Giſh, and are fed with great care for their uſe. A few dunghill fowls 
were alſo found on chele iſlands, which, probably, were left here by 
ſome ſhips, not many years ſince. . 

The only valuable wood on theſe iſlands is what is called ſandle 
Wood, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and has a moſt agreeable ſmell, 
It is much eſteemed by the Chineſe, who burn it in their temples or 
places of religious worſhip, 'They have another ſpecies of wood, not 
uniice the lignumvitie, with which they make their ſpears, which are 
abou {rom 10 to 12 feet in length, Theſe ſpears, with the knife, which is 


arth-eaſt till 10 o'clock, A. M. he found the ſtrait to lead nort „ and 
p. M. when the ſtrait opened wider to the north-eaſt. The next day S 
by 
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contains upwards of 30,000 inhabRants,"under-the \arÞiteary ghee 
northweſt coaft' of America, was 45 er by Joſeph' Barsch, Th 


 Rediviva, and a ſloop of about 106 tons, called the W 


to leave a laſting memento in thoſe countries which might be diſcovered 


the purpoſe, which, it were to be wiſhed, might be adopted by others 


the other, the names of the owners, encircled with the words, 6 Fitted 
| at Boſton, North America, for the Pacific Ocean, 1787; 


Kendrick, with the loop, returned to the north-weſt coaſt, and Captai 
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teeth, appear to be their only inſtruments of war. $ 
Phe Hand of O:why- hee, is nearly 20 leagues in 3 


ment of Shs chief. 
In che fummer of 1589, « wager fr of trade and Gfeoverier/ty 


and others; and, for the purpol; carrying it- — effect, 
eured a ſhip of about 2 50 op way which they called the Calm 


command of theſe veſſels, when fitted for-their voya was 
John Kendrick, Eſq. jak ou | 
No ſcheme of this kind bad dver before been undertaken 3 in Ame. 
rica; and, conſidering the infant and embarraſſed Rate of their 
at that period, it was an enterpriſe of great magnitude and i lrapor 
tance, and as ſuch was patronized hack by W. and the ſtate 
government. 
The projectors of this voyage, with view to commemorate i, and 


or viſited by Captain Kendrick or his men, hit on an expedient for 


under like circumſtances. They procured ſeveral hundred medals to 
be ſtruck and ſent in theſe veſſels. . On one fide were the ſhip: and 
floop, encircled with their names and thoſe of the - commanders; on 


Theſe veſſels failed from Bofton the firſt of October, 1787, and 
arrived roand Cape Horn, at Nootks . the 23d of September 
following, where they wintered. In July, the ſhip Columbia, 
Captain rey, maſter, with a cargo of ed for China, where 
the arrived early in, Novetaber, and was followed ſoon after by Captain 
Kendrick, in the Waſhington loop. Here they parted, Captain 


Gray, with the Columbia, came forward, by the way of the Cape of 
Goog Hope, to Boſton, where he arrived the gth of Auguſt, 17 
having completed the ciccumnavigation of the globe, being the fit 
American ſhip that ever performe Tach a. voyage. This ſame ſhip ba 
fince made another voyage round the world; and is probably the on 
one that has ever twice done it. 

It cannot but reflect great credit on thoſe ee who — 
encouraged, and executed thoſe voyages. Others have ſince followed 
their example, and it has given ſcope, extenſive as the globe itſelf, to 
that ſpirit of enterpriſe for which Anglo-Awjervcans have always beet 
* | 
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